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Fourteenth Parliament of Great-Britain, 


Appointed to be held at WESTMINSTER, 
On Thurſday, the 26th Day of November, 1778. 


Tur King's ſpeech (which the reader will ſee in the Com- 


«CT 
* * 


mons debates) having been rcad,* the Duke of Chandos puke of 


moved, That an humble addreſs, ec. 

- His exordium or opening Eontained à view or counter- 
view of. the many public and private virtues of the Sove- 
reign, and the obſtinacy, baſeneſs and ingratitude of his re- 
bellious ſubjects in America; & prince, he faid, who had 
made the conſtitution the rule of his government, and the 


happineſs and proſperity of his people, the great leading ob- 


jects of his life. | 

After ſome further teſtimonies to the ſame purport, his 
Grace conſidered the ſeveral paragraphs in the ſpeech, in the 
order they were delivered. He ſaid, hiſtory had as yet fur- 
niſhed no example of the kind ; that in a time of profound 
peace, without pretence of provocation, or colqur of coin- 
plaint, the court of France, contrary to the faith of treaties, 
the rights of ſovereigns, and the uſages of independent ſtates, 
not only entered into engagements with the leaders of rebel-. 
lion in America, but had committed hoſtilities on the faith- 
ful ſubjects, and actually invaded the dominions of the Bri- 


tiſh crown in America and the Weſt Indies. This his Grace + 


animadverted upon, obſerving, that it was both bate, treache - 


——_— 


* 


* During the receſs in the Summer, Edward Thurlow, Eſq. At- 
torney General, was created Lord Thurlow, and appointed Lord 
Chancellor in the room of Earl Bathurſt, reſigned, 
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rous, inſidious, and wa way unjuſtifiable and unprece- 

dented. He took a retroſpective view of the repeated aſſu- 
rances of amity and ſincerity given by that perfidious court, 
while they were ſecretly encouraging, fomenting and aſſiſting 
rebels in arms againſt their lawful ſovereign, until the mo- 
ment arrived, that they imagined they could, from the em- 
broiled ſituation of our affairs, publicly avow that perfidy, 
which in the early ſtages of the diſpute, they ſo earneſtly la- 
boured to i He's: This circumſtance, joined to the conſe- 
quences which were Juitly to be dreaded, if not timely guard- 
ed againſt, would, he truſted, be ſufficient to produce unani- 
mity among their Lordſhips and the nation at large; and 
create à proper ſenſe of the injuries attempted to be put up- 
on it, and of the wound which its honour had received. 

His Grace entered particularly into the endeavours uſed by 


his Majeſty to promote the happineſs of all his ſubjects ſince 


he came to reign over them; and how ſecurely their Lord- 
ſhips and the nation might truſt to his wiſdom and paternal 
care, for a reſtoration of peace, whenever it could be effe&- 
el conſiſtently with the honour, intereſts and rights of this 
country. 

He ſaid, vigorous meaſures were the only ſure and honour- 
able means of defeating the deſigus of our enemies, and of 
procuring public ſafety, The preſent criſis, he acknowledg- 
ed was critical, and in ſome reſpeQ, alarming. It was big 
with difficulty, and portended danger. France and Ame- 
rica were combined; they were connected in the moſt 
unnatural alliance ; other powers might interfere ; the moſt 
folemn aſſurances of friendſhip and neutrality were not want- 
ing; but it was prudent to be prepared for the worſt that 
might happen ; in either event however, nothing but the 
moſt rigorous and united exertions of this kingdom, and 
of every part of the empire, could promiſe to free us from 
our preſent perilous ſituation. 

He obſerved, that although the vigorous efforts made in 
the courſe of the laft campaign were not correſpondent to 
the public expectation, our commerce had been protected, 
and very confiderable repriſals had been made on the enemy, 
in fight of their own coaſts, by which they were ſorely diſ- 
treſſed, and the captors and the nation proportionably 
_ enriched, : 

He reurned to conſider the conduct of America, and ſaid 
the people of that country any obſtinately refuſed the 
late offers made then by the Britth Parliament, he 2 
that 
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that the people of this country would unite, and no longer 
conſider the revolted Colonies as ſtruggling for the privi- 
leges of Britiſh ſubjects, but as a ſovereign independent ſtate, 
leagued with a foreign enemy, for our deſtruction. Meaſures 
of force were therefore become neceſlary, meaſures calculated 
to defeat and diſſolve ſo unnatural an alliance, whatever ap- 

rances might in ſome particulars indicate to the contrary ; 
but that the ſpirit and reſources of this country, were yet 
fully equal to the chaſtiſement of both our declared foes and 
rebellious ſubjects. 


Earl of Plymouth ſeconded the motion, and touched on the Earl of Ply- 


ſeveral points which had been ſpoken to by the noble Duke. 
He confeſſed, that our affairs were in a very dangerous way; 
that the preſent was a moſt inauſpicious period, and called 
preſſingly for the inſtant aid of every heart and hand in the 
kingdom to ward off the blow, now meditating againſt us, 
and puniſh the faithleſs and perfidious aggreſſor. 

His Lordſhip profeſſed himſelf entirely of the ſame opinion 
of the noble Duke, that nothing but the moſt rigorous and de- 
ciſive meaſures would anſwer any good end; nor nothing but 
force procure that juſtice, which would continue to be with- 
held, ſo long as the. aggreſſor was able to do ſo, The ene- 
mies of this country, muſt firit feel its reſentments in acts of 
power and hoſtility before peace could be reſtored upon a 


ſafe or honourable footing. Any conceſſion on our part muſt 


be fatal : our commerce and manufactures, which were the 
great ſources of our wealth and national power, muſt be ruin- 
ed, if America ſhould be relinquiſhed. He ſaid, he lived in 


a great manufacturing county, himſelf [Worceſterſhire] where 


be was adaily witneſs to the diſtreſſes of both the manufacturers 
and of thoſe whom they employed. The manufacturers had 
ceaſed to carry on their buſineſs, for want of vent or market; 
and the working mechanics were in the utmoſt miſery and 
diſtreſs, and ſtarving for want of employment. He could re- 
late ſeveral particular inſtances, which came to his own im- 
mediate knowledge, but he ſhould only ſay generally, that 
in ſome of the towns immediately in his neighbourhood, he 
was acquainted with ſome opulent tradeſmen and manufac- 
turers, who inſtead of employing a hundred or fifty hands 
each, did not now employ above ten or five, or in that pro- 
portion, Whence he concluded, though no other motive of 
national honour or proper reſentment for the unproyoked in- 
juries received from our foreign foes and rebellious. ſubjects, 
exiſted for purſuing the war both againſt France and America, 
it was now become an object of neceſſity, in order to procure 
a vent for our manufactures, 
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He ſaid, he had often heard it dweit upon by ſeveral noble 
Lords in that Houſe, that America would be able to reſiſt the 
utmoſt exertions of this country; that France would at length 
interfere in her ſupport ; and frequently ſince he had heard 
prone merit taken on the ſcore of thoſe predictions ; but the 

nal event thereof was not yet known, nor were the authors 
always juſtified in what they ſaid. Among other aſſertions, 
he remembered to have heard it inſiſted upon from the ſame 
quarter, that the militia, if called out into actual ſervice, 
would never anſwer the purpoſe of national defence: the 
contrary had been proved in the courſe of the preceding ſum- 
mer and autumn. He believed, thoſe who were moſt ſan+ 
guine- in this opinion, would agree with him, that there 
never appeared a finer body of men, nor better diſciplined, 
confidering the ſhortneſs of the time they were inſtructed in 


the uſe of arms, He therefore had no doubt, but ſeveral other 


predictions of the ſame tendency would be proved equally 
erroneous ; the paſſage in the ſpeech contained the fulleſt 
refutation of what had been ſo confidently pronounced on this 
head; for he could affirm it was literally true, but the per- 
ſonal teſtimony of his Majeſty put it beyond doubt; * his 
being a witneſs of that public ſpirit, ſteady ardour, and that 
Jove of their country, which animate and unite all ranks of bis 
faithful ſubjects, and which cannot fail of making this coun- 
try ſafe at home, and reſpected at abroad.“ 

His Lordſhip concluded, with giving it as his firm opinion, 
that the meafures recommended from the throne, were the beſt, 
if not the only means now left of procuring public ſafety, 
and of avoiding that public diſgrace and ignominy, which 
muſt follow any conceffion or humiliating terms which a miſ- 
taken prudence and timidity might — or an inſolent and 
perfidious enemy think proper to preſcribe, He would there- 
_ give his hearty aſſent to the addreſs moved by the noble 

uke, | | 

Earl of Coventry roſe, he ſaid, to repeat his former opinion 
reſpecting America, which had never altered fince it became 
a ſubject of debate of late years in that Houſe, but had been 
-uniformly directed to impreſs this one important truth on 
their Lordſhips, which was, that the attempt to coerce Ame- 
rica, be the events of war ever ſo favourable, was a meaſure 
hazardous in the onſet, ſeemingly impracticable in the execu- 
tion, and if even proſperous, infinitely peraicious and impo- 
litic, This was an opinion, he ever held, and would never 
retract, He wiſhed, in the language of a noble Lord in that 
Houſe [Lord Bute] on a former occaſion, to have that opi- 

4 nion 
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nion engraved on his tomb- ſtone. The noble Lord applied 
the ſaying to the peace of Paris. He did not mean by the 
alluſion to cenſure that peace; he believed it was the beſt 
that could be made, allowing for the then exiſting circums+ 
ſtances of this country, and the general ſtate of affairs in 
Europe ; but while he acknowledged this, he wiſhed to be 
clearly underſtood, that although he meant no reflection on its 
author, that the bad uſe of that peace fince its ratification, 
was the grand ſource he apprehended, from whence all our 
preſent public calamities had flowed, } 

As to the motion made by the noble Duke, he could by 
no means aſſent to it in its preſent form, and in the terms in 
which it was drawn up. Being averſe to the proſecution of 
the American war, in every precedent ſtage, it could hardly 
be expected, that he would lend his approbation in the pre- 
ſent inſtance, when ſo many additional reaſons confirmed him 
in bis former diſſent. He did not come prepared to propoſe 
any amendment, nor did he ſee what amendment could meet 
his ideas, without altering the tenor of the whole addreſs: 
otherwiſe, he ſhould very readily ſupport every meaſure which 
would go to ſeparate the idea of making war upon France, 
diſtinctly from America, So far he was ready to co-operate 
in any ſteps neceſſary for carrying on a war againſt our foreign 
foes; but he begged leave to repeat, that experience had 
ſtrengthened his former opinion, and ſupplied him with ad- 
ditional reaſons, ariſing both internally and externally, to 
adviſe a diſcontinuance of hoſtilities againſt America, as the 
only means left of reſtoring that country to the Britiſh em- 
pire, or at leaſt inducing her to act a neutral part. 
Lo go into the queſtion, as it preſented itſelf to their Lord- 
ſhips, it would be neceſſary to conſider it previouſly, as con- 
nected with many relative and collateral circumſtances. This 
could be only drawn from facts, or from fair and candid 
reaſonings on thoſe facts. The former would be the actual 
ſtate of this country, at the commencement of the conteſt, 
and at preſent; to compare thoſe periods, and from thence 
determine on the probability of ſucceſs, The ſame mode of 
inveſtigation would be neceſlary in reſpect of America; look 
at her, ſee what ſhe was, and what ſhe is. He would, how- 
ever, as the point of moſt immediate conſequence, conſider 
the internal and external ftate of this country. 

This he affirmed, when properly conſidered, would be found 
to be moſt deplorable indeed | Our armies were either moulder- 
ing away, by death, deſertion, and ſickneſa, or reduced by loſs 
in battle; were defeated or captives, or acting upon the 1 
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fenſive, - Our navy was far from being in that formidable and 


reſpectable ſtate it was hoped and expected. Our manufac- 


turers were unemployed, and ftarving, and burthenſome to 
their reſpective pariſhes, as had been well obſerved by the no- 
ble Earl, who ſeconded the addreſs. Our commerce was 
declining or ſuſpended; and was was carried on, upon 
ſuch a riſque, and on ſuch high premiums of inſurance, 
as to render it but of ſmall advantage to the merchant, and 
burthenſome to the conſumer. Public credit drawing faſt 
towards annihilation, Our ſtocks fallen, nearly as low as at 
the concluſion of the late war; and their ruin ſuſpended only 
by a thread, which the leaſt adverſe accident would proba- 
bly cut aſunder. Private diſſipation and public rapine, daily 
encreaſing, Divided councils and a general inattention to 
the concerns of the nation, almoſt univerſally ſpread through 
every rank of people. Without allies, upon motives of 
mere intereſt, or friends, from motives of affection, formed, 
he ſaid, but the rough outlines of the cauſes of our weakneſs. 
Such a ſcene of national diſtreſs, and external imbecility, muſt 
give the moſt heart - felt concern, to the few who had ſtil] the 
honour and intereſt of their country implanted in their minds. 
He acknowledged, that it was a melancholy picture, but if 
it was a faithful one, it ought not to be concealed from the 
public; becauſe, without knowing the nature and extent of 
the evil, it would be impoſſible to provide a proper remedy. 
A thorough reformation, he ſaid, if the facts ſtated by him 


were true, (which he believed would hardly be controverted) 


became abſolutely neceſſary. The conſtitution muſt be brought 
back to its firſt principles. Penſions, ſinecures, and all the 
engines of a corrupt government, mult be totally abandoned, 
The Augean ſtable muſt be thoroughly cleanſed ; public ſpirit 
muſt be cultivated, encouraged, and nouriſhed by thoſe, who 
hold the reins of government, and private and perſonal in- 
tereſt, made to give 'way to that of the public ſtare, But 
we have loſt the man, ſaid he, who was equal to the ac- 


compliſhment of this Herculean taſk Lord Chatham J. Alas! 


he is no more; we have loſt the man, who, by his example, 
was capable of ſowing. the ſeeds of public virtue, of bringing 
it to maturity, of calling it into the ſervice of the ſtate, and 
to the moſt glorious purpoſes, While we had that man, 
whom I eſteemed as the Palladium of his country, I looked 
upon this iſland as invincible ; ſince he went, like the Tro- 
jans, I begin to deſpair. Yet we ſhould not become deſpe- 


rate, but reſolve to wiſely employ the means ſtill in our 


power. We ſhould ſtill hope for the beſt, were our councils 


judicioufl 
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judiciouy directed. Let us but once get rid of this American 
war, and I doubt not, but we ſhall be till able to counter- 
act and baffle the deſigns of all our enemies, however numer- 
ous and formidable. The point he ſhould particulaly fpeak 


to, for the reaſons before aſſigned, was how we were to ex- 


tricate ourſelves from our preſent difficulties, and avoid the 
abſolute ruin of the empire, or rather the remaing part of it, 
This chiefly, he thought, depended upon putting a ſpeedy 
end to the American war, and the mode of doing it. To 
determine which, it would be neceſſary to take the queſtion 
in three different points of view, as preſenting ſo many dif- 
ferent meaſures. 

Should it be effected. by adopting a new ſyſtem of coercion? 
By declaring America independent ? Or determining nothing 
as to the ſecond queſtion, and only withdrawing our fleets and 
armies ? > 

On the firſt of theſe he aſked, was it practicable, would it 
be wiſe, to riſque further events, which might lead to defeat 
and inevitable ruin? Here he contraſted the ſtate of this 
country, at this time, with what it was at the commence- 
ment of the three laſt campaigns. Were our armies more 
numerous, or better diſciplined after the loſs of ſo many thou- 
ſands, than before we loſt a fingle man? Wersour finances up- 
on a better footing, after expending thirty-five millions of mo- 
ney, than before we ſpent a ſhilling ? Was America weaker, 
now when joined with France, than when ſhe contended with 
us ſingle handed? Or was the diſtance leſſened, and the winds 
and waves become more obedient to our command? Had 
we now more able and experienced generals or admirals? Had 
we procured new and powerful allies? Were we better 
united? Or were miniſters more fully confided in ? Theſe 
queſtions he ſaid, muſt be uniformly anſwered in the nega- 
tive. What, then, could be our motive for proſecuting a 
war, under fuch apparent diſadvantages? The general an- 
ſwer given was, that any war, however dangerous or expen- 
ſive, was preferable to an inglorious peace. He contended, 
that the word inglorious, was merely a relative term ; that it 
referred to the exiſting circumltances, or meant nothing. 
What might ſeem an inglorious peace, under ſome cireum- 
ſtances, might prove a very wiſe and honourable one under 
others, On this ground, he ſhould think going to war (the 
events of which no man could foretel, and which, if unfavour- 
able, muſt end in the ruin of this country) would be a very ha- 
zardous experiment; the riſque and the probabilities ought 
to be ſeriouſly conſidered, and the advantages and diſadvan- 
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tages balanced, For his part, ſo far as America was concern- 
ed, he was well ſatisfied that a war, merely taken up for 
conqueſt, or unconditional ſubmiſſion, muſt miſcarry. He 
therefore conjured their Lordſhips, to look with attention 
at the preſent fituation of public affairs; to recolle& the bad 
ſucceſs of almoſt every meaſure purſued againſt America, 
and the preſent effect and probable conſequences of the war, 
to the commerce, character, and glory of this nation. He 
- doubted not, but many Lords, who had formerly approved 
of the meaſures of adminiſtration, from a hope of ſucceſs, 
now thought very differently of thoſe meaſures ; that they 
ſaw the American war as a matter that involved infinite 
miſchief on the kingdom, and might, if purſued, be the 
cauſe of its final ruin. | 

With regard to the ſecond queſtion, the declaring Ameri- 
ca independent, it was what ſtruck him, as the wiſeſt ſtep to 
be taken, as matters now ſtood, © Do it fairly, do it fully, 
and then we ſhall have leiſure to puniſh France for her per- 
fidy, and to recover ourſelves from the danger and damage 
we have long been expoſed to, and have already in part ſo 
ſeverely felt.” It was madneſs to perſevere in purſuing an 
object, now become utterly impracticable to attain, Ame- 
rica might yet court a political commerce with this country ; 
if — find it her intereſt to form a commercial 
one with it; and though ſhe ſhould decline either, he thought 
it much better to ceaſe hoſtilities againſt her, becauſe if we 
could derive no advantage in the way of friendſhip, meaſures 
of force muſt inevitably terminate in our deſtruction. 

The third queſtion, that of withdrawing our fleets and ar- 
mies, ſubſtantially amounted to the — which could not 
be put in practice without a tacit acknowledgment of Ame- 
rican independence, though not an avowed one. Beſides, 
withdrawing the troops without ſuch an acknowledgment, 
would bear the appearance of a dormant claim, ſuſpended, 
but not relinquiſhed, and would create an enmity, jealouſy, 
and ill- will, little ſhort of a continuance of actual hoſtilities. 
Such therefore being the caſe, and the probable circumſtances 
of either of the other meaſures, he would adviſe the declaring 
of America at once independent, and ſuffering her to be- 
come a ſeparate ſtate. 

His Lordſhip declared what he now ſaid, contained his 
real ſentiments, abſtracted from any views of party or any 
other motives whatever, but an earneſt and anxious deſire 
of reſcuing his country from the ruin which ſeemed ready to 


burſt on it, He had given them fully, but cautiouſly ; wiſh- 
| ing 
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ing to avoid giving offence to any one man, or ſet of men · 

He was convinced, however prevalent a contrary opinion 

might be, this country could never recover its former glo- 

ry and luſtre, till the government was new modelled; how 

far thit might be practicable, he did not pretend to ſay. 
His Lordſhip concluded by aſſuring their Lordſhips, that he 

would be extremely glad to agree with the addreſs, were 

it in his power to do ſo, conſiſtently with his conſcience ; 

but he could never think of approving of any ſyſtem of 

war, which would directly or eventually go to adviſe, his 
Majeſty to a further proſecution of that againſt America. 


Earl of Briſtol. It is with the 


greateſt concern, and no 


leſs reluctance that I find myſelf obliged to oppoſe a mo- 
tion which ſeems to convey any appearance of expreſſing our 
attachment, affection, and duty for his Majeſty. Nor would 


now do it, though compelled to it by that du 


I owe. my 


King and my country, did I not feel a conſciouſneſs that 

action of my lite has been ſuch as muſt convince the 
whole world of my invariable attachment, affection, and 
loyalty to the King and his family; which is firmly rooted 


ever 


in my heart, and was in my earlieſt days nouriſh 


by the 


principles of whigiſm, that has ever diſtinguiſned my family, 
and from which no conſideration whatever ſhall make me 
deviate, 
My Lords, I ſhall moſt undoubtedly continue to exert 
the privilege which, thank God, our anceſtors left us, 
and which, notwithſtanding the times, we are not as yet de- 
prived of; that of ſpeaking openly to your Lordſhips. 

My Lords, the deplorable fituation of this country, the 
integrity of Parliament, and the honour and reputation of 
every one of your Lordſhips, requires it from your Lord- 
ſhips particularly, and from every man who has an inde- 
pendent way of thinking, and who values the conſtitution of 
his country, and the welfare of our ſovereign, preferable to 
every other conſideration. My Lords, I therefore riſe to tell 
you my reaſons why I cannot give my aſſent to ſuch an 
addreſs as this is; an addreſs that comes here drawn up b 
either the oſtenſible or the hidden miniſter, to echo back his 
own words that we have juſt heard from the throne, and 
which are to be now ſprinkled with fulſome commendations 
of his own deſtructive counſels; which counſels have nearly 
brought theſe once flouriſhin 


kingdoms to ruin; the once 


wealthy inhabitants of them to beggary, and a once great and 


free people almoſt to ſlayery. No, my Lords, conſider the de- 
OL, XII. C 
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plorable ſituation of your wn and let us, as has been 
the ancient cuſtom of former Parliaments, let us at leaſt 
ſuſpend ſuch ſhameful adulations, and firſt examine the 
grievances of the people, enquire into the heavy burthens 
the people groan under, into the cauſes of the loſs of the 
greateſt part of the empire, into the diſagreeable diſap- 
ointments of our armies by land and ſea, into the alarm- 
ing fituation and almoſt total ruin of the fleet, into 
the occafion of the loſs of a whole army at Saratoga; en- 
uire into tlie diſmiffion of ſo many commanders in chief by 
fon and land, without any reaſons aſſigned, by which the 
nation is deprived of judging to whom they are to im- 
pute all theſe fad diſaſters ; which the people Gave a right 
to demand, after having given the immenſe ſums, which 
they have, and which they can no longer ſupport, without 
ſome proſpect of a total and ſpeedy change of men and 
meaſures. 
Let theſe, my Lords, be our firſt objects of enquiry, as 
they are very juſtly the firſt objects of the nation's atten- 
tion; and if you wiſh to prove yourſelves the guardians of 
the people, (the moſt noble and moſt valuable title a peer 
ean boaſt of) inſtead of being thought the hired dependants 
of a mimiſter, (the woſt abet and degrading title any man 
can have) let the enquiries, I ſay, be our firſt and chief 
employments; and acording to our reſolutions formed upon 
an impartial ſcrutiny on-theſe heads, then, my Lords, pro- 
poſe ſuch a dutiful addreſs to the throne, as your own ho- 
nour and ſituation dictates, as the voice and ſufferings of the 
ous call for, and fuch as our duty and loyalty to his 
Iajeſty make neceſſary. 
My Lords, the grievances of the people are innumerable, 
and ſpring from a chain of diſappointments that have been 
brought on by counſels, which prove the counſellors not only 
unworthy the truſt repoſed in them, but that I fear they 
cannot be true friends to the family on the throne, and con- 
ſequently no friends to our glorious conſtitution. Theſe 
grievances flow alſo, from a duplicity and utter incapacity 
of thoſe who appear the oſtenſible reſpondents for ſome of 
the moſt material offices of the adminiſtration. | 
The heavy burthens which the people groan under are 
ſuch, as I nced not deſcribe, they are too ſufficiently felt 
by every one of your Lordſhips; and every man in the king- 
dom, who do not partake of thoſe emoluments, 
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and perquiſites, which have been, and are ſtill ſo ſhamefully 

and ſ laviſhly ſcattered upon the betrayers of the people. 
The loſs of the greateſt part of the empire, alas my Lords, 

that is alſo too obvious to need my reciting ; let the blood and 


treaſure hourly ebbing out of theſe kingdoms, and which are 


ſent zogo miles acroſs the ocean, vainly to endeayour to pro- 
tect the little remains of a vaſt continent, prove the truth of 
that a ſſertion. | 

The difappointment of our arms by land and fea needs no 
other proofs than the different manceuyres of our great army 
in America, and the untrophied return of our fleets into 
port every where. The alarming fituation, and almoſt total 
ruin of our navy, is well known, and is wbat I ſhall take 
ſome other opportunity to expatiate upon. The diſmiſſion or 
recall of ſo many commanders in chief by land and ſea, witb- 
out any enquiries, is unheard of, and whether they were 
diſmiſſed, or had leave to return to their commands, if they 
are ſuperſeded by o hers, before the buſy ſcene of action is 
cloſed, it is much the ſame ; if no leave is given for ſuch diſ- 
miſſion, we muſt ſuppoſe thoſe officers hardly, cruelly, and 
unjuſtly dealt by, becauſe, it leaves 2 ſuſpicion which you 
thereby deprive them of the power to wipe off. 

My Lords, I could enumerate evils that have ſprung from 
each of theſe different heads, that wauld employ the whole 
day, as I could upon ſome others of as great conſequence with 
regard to the fleet, but which, as I told your Lordſhips, I 
ſhall take ſome other opportunity for, I ſee in the counte- 
nances of many of your Lordſhips, that theſe eyils are too re- 
cent, they are too _ any known and felt, to require my 
further dwelling upon. And I am certain that many of 
your Lordſhips, who formerly thought it neceſſary to ſup- 
port the miniſters, by way of giving them what was called 
a fair trial, have ſince condemned almoſt every ſtep that has 
been taken in conſequence of ſuch ſupport. Do not, there- 
fore, my Lords, make yourſelves farther acceſſary to the crimes 
of ſuch miniſters, by continuing that ſupport, but endea- 
vour to attone for the paſt by uniting in delivering the King 
and the nation from the continuance of ſuch pernicious coun- 
ſellors. I ſhall therefore hope, my Lords, you will ſuſpend - 
any addreſs, till you have taken the preſent ſtate of the nation 
into your conſideration, and then found one thereupon. | 


Earl of Effingham condemned the ſpeech and the addreſs Exrt of 


- 


in the ſtrongeſt terms. He faid the miniſter bad put words EHiarbas 


into the King's mouth, which tended to hold forth an idea, 
that Parliament had — meaſures which had for a ſeries 
2 of 
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years been purſued reſpecting America. The contrary was 


notorious ; Parliament had been kept in all poffible igno- 
rance by adminiftration, who alone had planned thoſe mea- 


ſures which had proved ſo deſtructive to Great Britain, and 
to which the loſs of America was ſolely aſcribable. That 


all along indeed, the miniſtry had artfully endeavoured to 
colour their bad policy, under the name of the King, and 
under the authority of Parliament. That they had preſum- 
ed to ſay the whole war was planned by his Majeſty, whoſe 
plan it no more was than it was his. , His Majeſty had too 


much generoſity to have ſchemed a ſyſtem ſo oppoſite to every 


idea of liberality, juſtice, and humanity. His Lordſhip went 


on to ſhew in what other points the words of the ſpeech and 
addreſs were fallacious and ill founded! he faid, that fo far 
from attempting to conciliate matters, adminiſtration had, 
from the commencement of the war, done every thing to 


agoravate America, and widen the breach between her and 
the mother country ; that therefore what the ſpeech called 
conciliatory meaſures, might properly be ranked among their 
vigorous and active exertions. He blamed them for their 
repeated aſſurances to Parliament that France would not in- 
terfere, and begged them to recollect that they had heard 
again and again, at leaſt from one fide of the Houſe, that 
ME would certainly, according to her conſtant practice, 


take advantage of our embarraſſments, and endeavour to re- 


trieve her credit. The Earl went over the ground of the 
arguments of adminiſtration laſt ſeſſion, and in particular 
accuſed the firſt lord of the admiralty of having failed in 
his promiſe to the Houſe reſpecting the ſtate of the navy. 
The noble Earl, he ſaid, had declared, “that in his opi- 
nion no perſon ought to hold the office of firſt lord of the 
admiralty, unleſs he always took care to have at home a 
larger force than the Houſe of Bourbon could ſend againſt 
us. Has this been the caſe as yet, although only one 
branch of the Houſe of Bourbon was in arms againſt us ? 
On the contrary were we not inferior every where? That 
i (he. begged to be underſtood) wherever our fleets met 
the fleets of France. His Lordſhip ſpoke of the affair off 
Breft; and after having in a looſe and deſultory manner, ad- 
verted to various other particulars, concluded with objecting 
to the addreſs, | 

Earl of Suffolk ſaid, that the noble Earl [Coventry] had 
opened his ſpeech with 1 mann he never retracted: his opi- 


nion reſpecting America, could truly affirm the _ 
e 


/ 
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The noble earl. had likewiſe imputed all our misfortunes to 
the corruptions, and public and private vices of the times 
and ſuppoſed, that no meaſures of ſtate received the ſanction 
of Parliament, till preceded by a thorough reformation, For 
his part, he could anſwer for one, that his conduct was not 
influenced by any ſuch motives. He had neither penſion, 
ſinecure, nor reverſion, and he could ſafely add, though placed 
in avery high office under his ſovereign, he was unconſcious of 


being, actuated by any other motives, but a zeal and duty for the 


intereſts for his King and country, When therefore he gave his 
ſentiments, either in his official ſituation, or as a member of 
that Houſe, he ſhould continue to give them without reſerve ; 
little regarding what interpretation might be put upon them; 
being perfectiy ſatisfied of the rectitude of his own intentions. 

He ſaid, he had no thoughts of riſing thus early, had not 
he perceived a chaſm in the debate; and leſt being called up- 
pon by a noble Earl over the way [Effingham] to explain, 
his ſilence ſhould be deemed either as proceeding from in- 
attention to the Houſe, or admitting what had been ur 
by the noble Lord, to be true as ſtated, [His Lordſhip how- 
ever forgetting the queſtion put to him by the noble Earl, 
proceeded without further notice.] 

The noble Earl [Coventry] ſaid, that ſeveral noble Lords 
who ſupported the American meaſures, had been taught by 
experience to give them up, it might be a very good reaſon ; 
but ſince the Jaſt ſeſſion, circumſtances had changed, that 
reaſon might operate with ſeveral other noble Lords to change 
their ſentiments, on account of a different face of affairs. 
The conteſt originally exifted between Great Britain and her 
Colonies; the grounds of conteſt were ſhifted; it was no 
longer a queſtion, whether America was to ſubmit, but whe- 
ther ſhe would accept of the moft mild and equitable terms, 
even according to her own ideas; or be conſidered as an open 
enemy, in alliance with a perfidious and dangerous foe: fo 
that, although it might be the opinion of ſeveral of their Lord- 
ſhips, that America ſome time ſince was not worth the riſque 
and expence of recovering, as part of the. dominions of the 
Britiſh crown, the queſtion was now quite different; it was, 


whether we ſhould ſubmit to France and America, and per- 


mit them. to dictate their own terms, In this view, the ſe- 

veral negatives given to the motion plainly amounted to this: 

We will not ſupport you againſt France; it being, in the 

preſent ſtate of affairs, impoſſible to ſeparate, even in idea, 

France from America, Indeed the Congreſs have told the 

Commiſſioners directly ſo; it is evident, therefore, that pu wing 
a dire 
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a direct negative to the addreſs, would be no leſs than ſub- 
mitting to any terms France-might think proper to preſcribe; 
and that at a time, when a contrary conduct was fo obvi- 
ouſly neceflary, fer the maintaining the honour and dignity 
of the.crown, and promoting and ſecuring the proſperity 
and ſafety of the kingdom. The beſt way, in his opinion, 
toobtain a ſecure and honourable peace, was to convince our 
enemies that we were both willing and able to purſue the 
war with vigour. Would the noble Lords ho object to the 
motion, have us addreſs France, in the following terms? We 
are miſerably fituated ; our reſources are exhauſted ; our power 


bas departed, pray give us peace.” Alarming indeed, would 
be the fate of this country, if ſuch abje& language were 


adopted, or ſuch puſillanimous counſels purſued. The noble 
Lords had much inſiſted on the deplorable ſtate of this coun- 
try, both in reſpe& of its domeſtic ſituation, and its ſtate re- 
ſpecting other powers; one of them in particular ¶ Lord Co- 
ventry] had talked much of the fituation of America, and 


pointed out three different modes of extricating ourſelves 


from our preſe nt difficulties. The firſt, by coercion ; the ſe- 
cond, by declaring America independent; and the third, 
that idea long ſince exploded, of withdrawing our troops 
and . armies, which was indeed involved in the ſecond, the 
propoſition which excluſively met the noble Earl's approba- 
tion. God forbid that he ſhould ever be a witneſs to that 
Houſe avowing the independency of America! Would his 
Lordſhip, who had ſaid ſo much to prove, that a plan of 


coercion was imptacticable, infer that we were incapable of 
continuing the war? Would he infer, that becauſe from ad- 
. verſe accidents, and circumſtances not foreſeen or provided 


againſt, we had not met with that degree of ſucceſs our exer- 
tions gave us reaſon to expect, that America was irretrieveably 
loſt, and for ever lopt off, as the noble Earl expreſſed himſelf, 
ſrom this country? If the noble Earl was fully of that opinion, 
he begged leave to aſſure him, that the contrary was the fact; 
and, that. his concluſions muſt of courſe prove erroneous! 
We were, he confefled; ſurrounded with numerous difficul- 
ries, and threatened with great danyer ; but our reſources 
were not exhauſted, our ſpirit was not broken. We had 
more than once roſe ſuperior to greater difficulties, extricated 
ourſelves from greater embarraſiments, and ſurmounted 
dangers much more alarming, becauſe immediately affecting 
us, as a free and independent nation. But ſuppoſing the 
noble Earl's poſition to be ever ſo clear, ſatisfactory, and 


concluſive ;. the addreſs as a meaſure of ſtate, fill * 
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of all ground of ſolid objection. The ſpeech imported no 
more than a communication to Parliament of the danger of 
the kingdom from the perfidy of France. Could it be a 
queſtion with that Heuſe, what was the proper conduct on 
ſuch an occaſion ? That is, whether their Lordſhips ſhould 
aſſure his Majeſty of their ready ſupport, under the preſent 
circumſtances, or without propoſing any amendment, to meet” 
the objectionable part of the addreſs, give a direct, unqualified 
negative to the whole. 

Another noble Ear] [Briſtol] wiſhes only to ſuſpend the 
addreſs, till an enquiry be made into the conduct of miniſters: 
this is a moſt extraordinary propoſition indeed; it has all the 
defects of a direct negative, under the idea of procuring a re- 
mote and uncertain advantage. For my part, I have no ob- 
jection to a particular enquiry, ſo that it be properly and ju- 
diciouſly conducted; but I would have it made in ſuch a 
manner, that, if ſet on foot, it ſhould not afterwards be de- 
feated ; that the two Houſes being engaged on the ſame ob- 
je, they ſhould not claſh with each other. As for general 
enquiries, I muſt confeſs I do not muth approve of them; 
they uſually terminate ineffectually; if therefore an enquiry 
ſhould be thought neceſſary, let it be ſpecifically pointed ; and 
let it be ſo oidered, that all the declared purpoſes of it may 
be practicable, and fully attainable, 

His Lordſhip returned to the general argument, reſpecting 
the impropriety and puſillanimity of relinquiſhing America, 
and the means ſtill left in our power to compel” her to an ac- 
knowledgment of the ſovereignty of the parent ſtate; but 
ſuppoſing every argument of the noble Earl was allowed its 
full weight; he begged to ſay, that America would not be 
totally loft ; there were other means in our power, which 
had yet remained untried. Thoſe means were as yet abſtain- 
ed from ; but if the alternative came'to be balanced, relinquiſh 
America, or adopt thoſe means; that would come to be a 
queſtion of a very ſerious and important conſideration. - For 
his part, he did not heſitate to declare, that he was of opinion 
that America ought not to be relinquiſhed, nor would he ever 
conſent to fuch a ſeparation. We had it till in our power 
to make her feel the force of this country, though hitherto out 
of maternal tenderneſs, Great Britain had forborne to exert it; 
how long the ſame ſpirit of unexampled lenity and 'forbear- 
ance might continue, would, in a great meaſure, depend 
upon future events and intermediate circumſtances. 

His Lordſhip concluded, that the addreſs went no further 
than a general declaration to ſupport tris Majefty in a = 
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againſt France; if a war with America ſhould be involved 
in a xehftance to the perhdious and inſolent demands of 
France, that was not imputable either to the miniſters, Par- 
liament, or the nation at large. It was a juſt war; it was 
now become abſolutely neceſſary, as well for the ſake of pub- 
lie ſecurity, as the preſervation of our national intereſts; thoſe, 
therefore, who might vote for the addreſs, as moved, would 
vote for that ſecurity, and thoſe intereſts. — 

Earl of Des iy hoped, he ſhould not be charged with in- 
conſiſtency of conduct, in ſpeaking and voting againſt the 
addreſs moved by the noble Duke, for he ſtill was ftea- 
dy to the principle firſt taken up and maintained by him, 
both in the other Houſe and here, which was, that Great 
Britain as the parent ſtate, had a right to tax America, for 
certain purpoſes, and on particular occaſions ; ſuch as either 
regarded the general defence of the empire, or were directed 
to its collective ſtrength, and the joint proſperity of the dif- 
ferent parts of which it was compoſed. He was not aſhamed 
to acknowledge, that he ſtrenuouſly ſupported adminiſtration 
in the endeavouring to eſtabliſh that right; but finding the at- 
tempt to have failed, by the weak and impolitic conduct of 
miniſters; and deeming it now totally impracticable, he 
thought it his duty to withhold his farther ſupport from 
men unworthy of public confidence, and from meaſures, which 
muſt inevitably miſcarry, he feared, in the beſt and moſt able 
hands. The moment of ſucceſs was paſſed, and ruin would, 
in all human probability, be the conſequence of attempting to 
catch at that, which was now for ever beyond our reach. 
His Lordſhip ſaid, he could not reſtrain the indignation he 
felt at the hints thrown out by the noble Earl who ſpoke laſt, 
relative to the means intended to be adopted in future againſt 
America; which be preſumed implied an intention of burning 

er towns, butchering her innocent and defenceleſs inha- 
itabts, in cold blood; maſſacring old men, women, and 


every degree of the defenceleſs of both ſexes, to the infant on 


Lord Se- 


the breaſt : of relying ſolely on the tomahawk and ſcalping 
knife, or in the language of the noble Earl, upon a former oc- 
caſion, the having. reſource to thoſe means which God and 
nature had put into our hands. His Lordſhip was here pro- 
eceding, with great vehemence, and branding the authors and 
adviſers of ſo horrid and diabolical a plan of coercion, with the 
moſt pointed epithets, when 

Lord Suffalk being called upon by him to explain, his Lord- 
ſhip roſe, and obſerved, that he looked upon it to be extreme- 
1y improper, to be thus ſpecifically called upon, by any ſpeaker, 
= 1 mn 
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d in the courſe of his ſpeech, to explain, When be thought 
f proper to reply to the noble Earl, he would give ſuch in an- 
wer as his own judgment ſhould ſuggeſt; but, in the prEſent 
state of the debate, he looked upon it to be contrary to order, 
- WH to be thus preſſed to give a negative or affirmative tothe in- 
e, WH terpretation put by the noble Earl upon a paſſage in his 
d ſpeech. ; | 
Earl of Derby proceeded. He avowed his ignorance of the Earl of 
1- WH mere forms of debate, and aſked pardon of the Houſe and the D*rby- 
de noble Earl, if he had tranſgreſſed them. He however ſub- 
- WH mitted to their Lordſhips, whether he had betrayed any want 
1, of candour, as he had taken up the expreffions which alarmed 
at him, ina few minutes after the noble Earl had delivered them. . 
or The noble Earl's refuſing to reply, and only calling him to 
er ¶ order for a breach of the uſages of the debate, ſerved farther to 
ed confirm him, that his ſuſpicions were well founded; he there- 
f- fore was well warranted in affirming, that this, and this only, 
ed was the true conſtruction of the objectionable words, and 
n hat they fairly imported, which had not heſitate to de- 
t- WM clare, to be a moſt inhumane, barbaraus mode of making 
of Wh war, and no leſs cruel than impolitic; becauſe it would 
he teach our enemies to retaliate, and leave our own ſubjects, 
m in every quarter ofthe globe, open t all the horrors of ſimilar 
ch cruelty and barbarity both in reſpect of their lives and properties. 
le His Lordſhip went into a general condemnation of the con- 
d, duct of the miniſtry, reſpecting General Burgoyne, and was 
to ¶ extremely ſevere upon adminiſtration, for the treatment of his 
h. relation. He likewiſe went into a general detail of what he 
he WW called their ſhameful conduct towards almoſt every admiral 
ſt, and general who had accepted of a ſuperior command, ſince 
aft che commencement of the preſent conteſt with America. He 
ng Wl deſcribed General Burgoyne as an officer who had done his 
a» MW utmoſt to ſerve his country, and who had been moſt cruelly 
nd dealt with, and treacherouſly treated, by thoſe to whoſe igno- 
on Wrance and incapacity that fatal expedition under his com- 
ng wand might be fairly imputed. Miniſters, he inſiſted, had 
e- taken up meaſures by hearſay, and adopted them without ex- 
nd MWamination ; they planned by gueſs, and decided at random; 
o- their ſyſtem was founded in doubt, and was now defended 
nd by treachery and deceit, The propoſed war bore the worſt 
the WW complexion. Canibals and ſavages would be aſhamed of it. 

It was mean, it was cowardly, to puniſh when conqueſt was 
d- relinquiſhed; it was a gratification of the worſt and moſt un- 
1e-  wanly of paſſions, being founded in that diabolical principle, 
er, Vor. XII. | D of 
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of doing Miſchief far{miſchief's ſake; it was unworthy of 
Chriſtians, unworthy of Britons, and unworthy of men. 

Mis Lordſhip next adverted to what had fallen from the 
noble Earl [Plymouth] who had ſeconded the addreſs, reſpect- 
ing the miſerable and diſtreſſed ſtate of the manufacturers and 
mechanics in the ſeveral towns in his neighbourhood; and 
ſaid, he drew a very different conculſion from the ſame pre- 
miſes; for inſtead of their being reaſons to go to war with 
France and America united, he thought they afforded the 
moſt ſelf-evident proofs of the neceſſity of avoid'ng to ruſh 
blindly into a war, which, if proſecuted on the plan ap- 
proved of in the addreſs, muſt, inſtead of. alleviating 
thoſe miſeries, ſo pathetically deſcribed by the noble Earl, in- 
creaſe them tenfold. | 

This was a new mode of remedying one evil, by introduce- 
ing another of infinitely greater magnitude. The noble Earl 


had ſpoken only of the diftreſs of the towns in his own im- 


mediate neighbourhood, he could contribute to multiply the 
examples, ſwell the 73 catalogue, and heighten the 
picture; there was t trading, commercial, or manu- 
facturing town my — —— which had not 
in a greater or leſs regelt the dire s of the preſent 
— could | ik Ss confidence of ſome in ——. 
neighbourhood. he once- flouriſhing and opulent town 
of Liverpool, near which he lived, afforded a moſt melan- 
choly proof of the innumerable miſchiefs cauſed by the preſent 
war; it would have been ruined, but for the ſucceſs of its 
privateers, and the uncommon fpirit of enterprize with which 
its inhabitants of every rank united themſelves ; their efforts 
had indeed been remarkably ſucceſsful, It however was a 
known fact, that there was an end to their good fortune. Pri- 
vateering would not long continue a lucrative trade; the 
ſucceſs could be felt but by a few, and when the benefits de- 
rived from it were ſcattered and ſunt in the general maſs, the 
former diſtreſſes of the merchants and traders would ſhortly 
return, a few fortunate adventurers only excepted. f 
His Lordſhip returned to the mode of carrying on the war, 
which had been hinted by the noble Earl in office. He ſaid, 
it was true, our coaſts were pretty well guarded; but let their 
Lordſhips ſeriouſly reflect on the danger they would be 
liable to, from the depredations of French frigates, letters of 
marque, &c. in ſituations far diſtant from ports, places of 
defence, &c, in which event, the crews of thoſe veſſels acting 
upon principles equally: humane, might in turn become the 

perpetrators of the, utmoſt oruelty and brutality, | 
The 
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The Earl declared he was ſo far from objecting to puniſh- 
ing the perfidy of France, that he really thought the ſpeech 
did not deſcribe the conduct of that court in terms ſuſficient - 
ly marking and ſufficiently abhorrent. He begged the Lords 
in office to recollect, that he was one of the firſt in that 
Houſe to declare he thought the French reſeript an abſo- 
lute declaration of war. He had fo much of the Engliſh- 
man left, that he felt a degree of indignation, ſcarcely in 
his power to keep under proper bounds, when he reflected on 
the mean, the unjuſt, the treacherous part France had ated 
reſpecting Great Britain; that he was ready to join in any 
proper plan, to retaliate on a foe ſo totally deſtitute of every 
good, every honeſt principle. That it was however right for 
their Lordſhips to conſider their ability and ſituation, as far 
as it regarded their deſires to puniſh France; a man was not 
to run his own head againſt a ſtone wall, in order to be re- 
venged of another perſon. The preſent moment was unfa- 
vourable ; it was neither politic nor prudent to attempt the 
chaſtiſement of France juſt at this time. France had joined 
America; Spain was expected to oi France; Holland, as 
a commercial nation, would moſt probably enter into treaty 
with America; all the world might follow the example of 
France! Would miniſters go to War with all the world? For 
if their fole reaſon for going to war with France now, was 
her having entered into a treaty with America, the ſame rea- 
ſon might involve them in univerſal war. Let them conſider 
our loſſes, the tate of our finaces, the ſtate of our forces. 
We might almoſt be ſaid to be without men, without money, 
and without an ally! | 

His Lordſhip, in the courſe of his ſpeech, urged, in very 
ſtrong terms, the neceſſity of a change of men as well as a 
change of meaſures. 


Biſhop of Peterborough. It is a melancholy juſtification gifop of 
of their opinion, which thoſe who differ from the majority of Puerbereugh 


your Lordſhips have this day in the event of their predictions, 
that what a few months ago was only probable conjecture, 


is now hiſtory; nor needed it the ſpirit of prophecy to 


foreſee, that meaſures planned and perfevered in, on partial 
and erroneous information, muſt ſoon or late naturally end 
in diſappointment and diſgrace. 2 7 

Would to God that the decreaſe of foreign empire were the 
only calamity we have to lament: unhappily for us, the ſame 
ſyſtem of councils which have loſt the empire of America, 
have likewiſe involved us in a ruinous war at home. | 
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I readily agree with the noble Duke who moved this ad- 
dreſs, in laying much of the blame on the perfidy of France. 
Her conduct has certainly not been conſiſtent with the mo- 
ral principles of truth or juſtice ; but he muſt have little ac- 
quaintance with the hiſtory of mankind, who could truſt al- 
her to thoſe principles for ſecurity, againſt the intereſt 
and ambition of a rival ſtate, whoſe profeſſed objects are 
wealth and empire. 

It never could be reaſonably expected that France, of ſo 
high a ſpirit as ſhe is, ſhould forget at once the humiliation 
of the laſt war, and neglect the favourable opportunity which 
we ourſelves afforded her, to retrieve her credit and gratify 
her reſentment. 

I preſume not, my Lords, however, to offer any opinion 
how far it may be prudent or neceſſary to perſiſt in a war 
with France. We ſeem to be in this untoward dilemma; 
either we muſt ſubmit to the indignity which France has put 
upon us, or for the ſame reaſon declare war againſt every 
ſtate that ſhall dare to acknowledge the independence of 
America. 2 

One thing, indeed, appears very evident, that in the preſent 
fituation of our affairs, while it is ſeen that neither our force 
can compel, nor our propbſitions lull America into ſubmiſ- 
fion z when Great Britain is drained of her veteran troops, 
and Ireland in a ſtate almoſt defenceleſs ; when the coaſts of 
France are covered with her armies, and her fleets are ſpread- 
ing over the ocean; when our national credit is ſo low, and 
the debt already ſo engrmous ; it is evident, I ſay, that we 
are not in a condition to contend againſt the united force of 
France and America, The attempt would be raſhneſs, and 
the expence of even victory itſelf probably prove our ruin. 

I cannot, therefore, give my aſſent to the addreſs, as moved 
by the noble Duke; becauſe, that although it is ſpecious in 
its profeſſions of ſupport againſt the common enemy, get it 
gives not the leaſt reaſon to hope we are to withdraw our forces 
from America. ' | 
iT muſt. however, beg your Lordſhips will do me the juſtice 
to believe, that whatever may have fallen from me upon this 
ſubject, has proceeded from no perſonal or private view 
whatever; I know it is my duty to ſupport the honour and 
dignity of the crown, as well as the peace and proſperity of 
my country. | | 

Happy had it been for both, if Great Britain, while poſ- 
ſeſſed of theſe bleſſings, had but known their value, and been 
; | content 
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content to have enjoyed them, with an equal and grateful 


. mind. 
ö Still fortunate had it been for us, if the warning fo fre- 
- quently repeated had been attended to in time, to have pre- 
- vented things coming to this fatal extremity ; the only hope 
ſt under God's bleſſing now remaining, is, that as we cannot 
e but be ſenſible of our political errors, we may have virtue 
enough ſtill left to acknowledge them; and that henceforth, 
0 laying aſide for ever the vain idea of unconditional ſubmiſſion, 
n we may once more return to thoſe principles of moderation, 
h which had raiſed this country to the higheſt pitch of glory, 
y and which alone can ever render the government of it eaſy 
and ſecure, ſo long as we remain a brave and free people. 


n Earl of Sandwich, It has been altogether unuſual for Earl of 
ar me to riſe on ſuch a day as this, having never been engaged * 

T in a debate upon the addreſs; nor ſhould I now, were it not to 

it expreſs my aſtoniſhment at the attempt made to put an un- 


ry qualified anddire& negative upon the whole contents. I have 
of deen almoſt forty years a member of this Houſe, and do not 
recolle& another inſtance, in which a negative has been at- 
nt tempted to be put on the addreſs in anſwer to the ſpeech 
ce from the throne; for what does ſuch a negative import, in 
7 its nature and effects too, when conſidered in the preſent in- 
Ss, ſtance, but that although his Majeſty comes to Parliament 
of to ſeek the aid of his ſubjects, towards defeating and repel- 
d. ling the inſidious and traiterous deſigns of France, openly 
id abetted by our rebel ſubjects, the propoſed negative ſub- 
ve ſtantially anſwers, we will not?“ The uſual, I may ſay, 
of che invariable mode of parliamentary proceeding, is when 
ad either the contents of the whole ſpeech is not approved of 
by any of your Lordſhips, to propoſe an amendment, by 
ed which the whole of the addreſs, but the title, is left out, and 
in another introduced under the firſt title, recommending a 
it Wl contrary or a varied line of meaſures; or when only cer- 
es tain paſſages are objected to, by moving to leave them out? 
or laſtly, when additional meaſures are thought neceſſary, 
ce by making an amendment which ſhall contain ſuch addi- 
is tional meaſures. How does the caſe ſtand? Inſtead of keep- 
ing the title, and moving to leave out the remainder of the 
nd Wl addreſs, of omitting certain paſſages, or adding orintroducing 
of another paragraph or paragraphs, the conſtant uſage of Par- 
liament on ſuch occaſions, we hear nothing offered this night, 
- but a ſimple unconditional negative. | | 
en As to the addreſs itſelf, confidered upon. every principle 
nt aof ſound policy, and every motive of propriety, it meets with 


my 
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my moſt hearty approbation, nor can I perceive a ſingle ob- 
jection of any weight, which can poſſibly be urged againſt it; 
unleſs an inceſſant deſiwe of oppoſing every meaſure, ſuggeſted 
by the preſent adminiſtration, be ſufkcient to give energy and 
force to every thing which a captious defire to find fault may 
think proper to direct that way. 1 entirely unite with the 
noble Earl in the blue ribbon, in his idea of the real queſtion, 
and approve of his manner of ſtating it. His Majeſty has 
told his Parliament, and told them truly, that the kingdom 
is in danger,” and aſks their ſupport againſt France, Will 
any one of your Lordſhips call himſelf an Engliſhman, or 
a Briton, and yet refuſe your ſupport againſt a foe, who 
without the leaſt provocation, has broke through the faith 
of treaties, and not only bas joined America upon principles 
of commerce, but has actually commenced open hoſtilities 
z2ainſt Great Britain. 

Whatever other motives I had for riſing in this debate, I 
doubt much that I ſhould have troubled your Lordſhips this 
night, were it not to take notice of ſomething which fell 
from two noble Earls aver the way, early in the evening, 

The noble Earl [Effingham] was pleaſed to remind me of 
what bad fallen from me ſeveral times in the courſe of the laſt 
ſeſſion. I believe the noble Earl is no ſtranger to the uſages 
of this Houſe, which forbid the taking notice of, referring to, 
or arguing upon, any expreſſion which was uſed in a former 
debate; but I willingly wave the privilege of refuſing to 
anſwer; on the contrary, I am much obliged to his Lord- 
ſhip: for affording me an, opportunity of clearing up the mat- 
ter, and putting it, ſhould it ever be again mentioned, upon 
its real and true footing. It has, I muſt obſerve, been fre- 
quently miſrepreſented in the news-papers, and within and 
without this Houſe. I am ſatisfied the noble Earl had no 
intention to miſlead; yet either through miſconception, or 
want of recollection, he has miſquoted my words, and miſ- 
taken the obvious ſenſe of them, His Lordſhip ſuppoſes 
that Haid early in the laſt ſeſſion, that I would undertake, at all 
times, to have a naval force equal to cope with, or ſuperior to, 
any which the united efforts of the Houſe of Bourbon would 
be able ta bring againſt us, I confeſs, that theſes amount 
pretty nearly to my words; but then it muſt be conſidered, 
that this genera] opinion had relation only to the home de- 
fence; beſides, it did not pretend to imply any aſſertion, that 
we had ſuch a naval force ; but that we ought to bave a force, at 
all times, equal to cope with that of the Heuſe of Bourbon. 
Tam ſtill of the ſame opinion, that we ought ; nor do 1 hold 

| I myſelf 
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myſelf reſponſible, as an official man, that we have nok. I 
act merely miniſterially, under the ſupreme direQion of his 
Majeſty's" councils, and can never therefore by any rule or 
common ſenſe or common juſtice, be deemed farther reſpon- 


ſible, or bound by any engagement, than ſo far as I am en- 


abled to perform it, or for the proper employment of the 
means of defence committed to my charge, 


The noble Earl fays, that fo far from being equal to the 


united force of the Houſe of Bourbon, we are inferior to a 
ſingle branch of it, that of France. This I deny, and am 
ready to meet his Lordſhip upon the proof, and that upon 


the moſt incontrovertible facts. I am ready to maintain it, 


as a general poſition, or enter into particulars. The weſtern 
ſquadron, under Admiral Keppel, was ſuperior that of France; 
the number that engaged it, 'tis true, was equal ; but in point 
of effective ſtrength, ours had the ſuperiority : D*Orvilliers 
was obliged to bring two fifty-gun ſhips to fill up his line 
ſo that we had thirty ſhips of the line in the engagement off 
Breſt, while France had only twenty-eight. Again, though 
the number had been equal, we carried 170 guns more 
than they did. When Mr, Keppel went out the laſt time, 
our ſuperiority was ſtill greater; for we had then thirty-three 


ſhips of the line of battle, among which there was an en- 


creaſed proportion of three-deckers, and of courſe of guns; 
which-I believe amounted to upwards of 200 more than were 
carried by the French ſquadron; whereas that under D'Or- 
villiers never exceeded twenty-eight, all of ſeventy-four guns, 
or under, except two three-deckers. On the Leeward Iſland 
ſation, Admiral Barrington; at Jamaica, Sir Peter Parker; 
and in North America, we were confeſſedly ſuperior. The 
only place where we were inferior, was in the Mediterranean 
there a naval force was not ſo much required, our fortreſſes being 


ſo well prepared; upon the whole, therefore, inſtead of France 


being either equal or ſuperior, they fell very ſhort of us; ex- 
cept in the inſtance already mentioned; we were moſt cer- 
tainly conſiderably ſtronger than them in the Bay, and North 
America, which were the places which called for our greateſt 
attention and moſt vigorous exertions. | 
Another noble Earl [ Briſtol] has affirmed that our navy is 
ruined, nay almoſt annihilated ; and that an enquiry ought 
to precede your Lordſhips giving your aſſent to the motion 
for an addreſs. However high the noble Lord may ſtand in 
the line of his profetifion, I differ from him both as to the 
fact, and of courſe the propriety of the deduction he has 


drawn. 
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drawn from it, the neceſſity of an enquiry, I am not againſt 
an enquiry, upon a proper occaſion, and at a convenient 
ſeaſon ; but I think enquiries are matters of a ſerious nature, 
and ought not to be taken up on every trivial occaſion, or 
light and looſe ſuggeſtion, Enquiries into the conduct of 
men in high ſtations, and ſuperior commands, imply ſome 
foundation for cenſure, no matter who may be the final ob- 
je of it; it therefore behoves your Lordſhips to be perſuad- 
ed, that ſuch a ground exiſts, and not pre-ſuppoſe it does, 
upon looſe diſcourſes, floating opinions, and mere ſuggeſtions, 
All I can fay, ſo far as it can be thought to reach me, is that 
1 ſhall never be the perſon to ſtifle an enquiry, or ſhrinkfrom 
it myſelf. If however my opinion were aſked, whether [ 
thought there ought or _— not to be an enquiry ſet on foot? 
I ſhould fairly and candidly anſwer, that I think not. 

I am ready to acknowledge, that the ſucceſs of the weſtern 
ſquadron has not anſwered the public expectation; but that no 
more renders an enquiry neceſſary, than any other event in 
which the fortune of war is known to predominate, I dare 
ſuppoſe, that the two gentlemen alluded to by the noble 
Lord | Admirals Keppel and Palliſer] performed their du 
zallantly and ably; and if they, in the iſſue of the day, fel 
ſhort of the public expectation, it is only to be attributed to 
thoſe accidents to which the naval ſervice is more ſubje&t 
than any other; and which it was impoſſible for the utmoſt 
{kill, zeal, and bravery, to remedy or prevent. | 

The noble Lord has aſſerted, as a poſitive fact, that the 
the Britiſh navy is annihilated. I am not aſhamed to tell the 
noble Earl, that he has been groffily miſled and miſinformed. 
The Britiſh navy is not annihilated ; but the very reverſe, 
being in a moſt flouriſhing and reſpectable condition. I am 
ready to acknowledge that we were much too flow in our na- 
val as well as military preparations ; which tardineſs, I am 
apt to believe, proceeded from a miflaken lenity, and in giv- 
ing a degree of credit to the aſſurances of other powers, to 
which, as the event has proved, they were not entitled, I 
am thoroughly ſatisfied, if earlier and more decifive meaſures 
had been adopted, the revolt of our colonies would never 
have riſen to the formidable height it has, nor brought along 
with it thoſe alarming conſequences which we now feel in 
part, and every friend to his country has reaſon to lament; 
but it ſhould be conſidered, that the conſtitution under which 
we live does not admit of early and decifive exertions; that 
mixed counſels are ſubject, from their nature, to difference 
of opinion; that the affairs of ſtate are ſubje to various diſ- 

cuffions; 
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cuffions; that the conſequence of this form of tranſacting 
public affairs never fails to create parties, who entertain 
contrary opinions on the meaſures ſubmitted to their conſi- 
deration, the final effet of which is, that we are tardy at 
the commencement of a war in our operations, and often loſe 
thoſe favourable opportunities of availing ourſelves of our na- 
tive ſtrength, which ſcarcely ever after return, But if the 
noble Earl, or any other perſon, will ſay, that we have failed 


in point of preparation or expedition, or fitting out and aug-"® 


menting our naval force, ſince France has openly avowed her 
intentions, I am ready to prove the direct contrary ; for though 
hoſtilities, or preparations for them, only commenced in 
March, I-can prove that the navy, at this inſtant, is in a 
more reſpectable ſtate than at any former period within the 
ſame time. Nay, I am ready to prove, that in the courſe of 
the enſuing twelve months, which will be only the ſecond 
year of the war, the navy will be mo if not entirely, equal 
to whatit wasin the fourth year of the Jaſt war ; for in the year 
1759, which was the fourth of the laſt war with France, our 
whole force - conſiſted of no more than ninety- ſeven ſhips of 
the line, ſeven of which had been taken from the enemy; 
and I will be bold to affirm, that our navy, at the end of 
twelve months, will be little, if any thing, ſhort of that 
complement. | 
With regard to the beſt officers being recalled, I am equal- 
ly at a loſs to gueſs the noble Lord's ground of aſſertion. No 
naval officer, that I recollect, has been recalled but Mr. 
Graves and Lord Shouldham ; neither of theſe admirals were 
recalled in the manner the noble Lord deſcribes, to be diſ- 
miſſed or diſgraced; but merely to be employed upon other 
ſervices, If others were recalled, they were recalled at their 
own requeſt ; the charge of diſgrace or ill treatment, can 
apply to neither deſcription ; your Lordſhips will therefore 
judge how far the noble Earl's aſſertion is or is not ſupport- 
« fact. | 
y Lords, I cannot help being much ſurprized at the 
mode of oppoſition given to the preſent propoſed addreſs ; 
becauſe, in my opinion, it falls little ſhort of an act of poli- 
tical ſuicide; bor it plainly goes to this, an abject ſubmiſſion 
to any terms which France may think proper to impoſe, or 
an actual ſurrender of every one of our dependencies, nay, of 
the Kingdom itſelf, But, ſuppoſe that we were willing to 
purchaſe peace, at what price would the noble Lords, who 
have declared their intention of giving a negative to the 
meaſures recommended in the ſpeech, be willing to purchaſe , 
Vox. XII. K | it! 
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it? The public prints, and general converſations, have 
talked of great conceſſions 7 they have, in ſome inftances, 
been ſpecifically pointed out. Now, allowing that peace 
might be purchaſed upon ſuch ignominious and diſgraceful 
terms, how certain could we be, that thoſe conceſſions would 
not be followed by other demands of a more humiliating and 
inſolent nature? Or, ſuppoſing that they would not, what 
furety could we have that others go! when they found 
ts in the temper of granting, would not in turn improve this 
conceding diſpoſition to their own advantage; till at length 
every one of our poſſeſſions and dependencies, our com- 
"merce, and every other benefit, would not be defired, as a 


- Tacrifice to the ambition and avarice of our treacherous and 


inveterate enemies? The noble Earl who ſpoke on the other 
fide Lord Derby] aſked, were we to go to war with the 
whole world ? No, we afe not to challenge the whole world, 
but if all the world will make war upon us wantonly, and 
without cauſe, we muſt neceſſarily oppoſe all the world. [ 4 
Tittle diſorder.) Let noble Lords underſtand me, I do not 
metin to have ſuppoſed, that all the world will unite againſt 
us; but only if they were to attack us, we muſt endeavour 
to defend ourſelves; a perſon attacked will naturally reſiſt 
his aſſailant. His Lordſhip ſaid, he would never conſent to 
any conceſſion whatever; recommended unanimity, and the 
moſt deciſive and vigorous exertions; and ſaid, he would give 
his hearty aſſent to the addreſs, as moved by the noble Duke. 
Earl of Briflol ſaid, he would never fit fitent when ſuch 
fs impoſitions were "attempted to be put on their Lord- 
ips, and the nation at large. He had declared his inten- 
tion of reſerving what he had to offer upon the ſubject of the 
navy for a ſeparate day, He now repeated that aſſertion, and 
aſſured the noble Earl [Sandwich] that however he might 
endeavour to miſrepreſent his words, or make little of ſuch an 
enquiry, if the noble Lord himſelf did not take ſome ſtep 
to bring it before that Houſe, he pledged himſelf, be bis 
healch ever ſo indifferent (fo that illneſs did not render it im- 
poffible for him to attend) in order to give his ſentiments, 


- ſentiments ariſing from the very beſt information that could 


be procured, he'would himſelf do that friendly office for the 

noble Lord. Perhaps the noble Lord was not ſo eager as he 

ſeemed to be: he did not mean to trouble their Lordſhips 

when he roſe the firſt time, but now he was up, nothing 

ſhould prevent him from ſpeaking his mind. 7:2 
The enquity, though directed to matters much more com- 

ptchenſive, including the conduct of miniſters — 
N dee 
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declared pointed to the matter particularly alluded to by the 
noble Earl; the conduct of the commanders in the naval en- 
gagement off Breſt. The truth was, that Mr. Keppel aſ- 
ſuted him, he would never reſume the command of the 
weſtern ſquadron, till that affair was thoroughly enquired into, 
and ſifted to the bottom. He could never think of ſerving 
with a man who had openly attacked him in the public pa- 
pers by name, and had acknowledged it under his hand : the 
rſon he meant was the vice-admiral of the blue; and for his 
part [Lord Briſtol] he thought the admiral's reſolution was 
founded in prudence and good ſenſe; for how was it poſſible 
that any ſucceſs could be expected from perſons ſerving un- 
der ſuch circumſtances of enmity, and ſo widely differing in 
opinion: a 


His Lordſhip ſaid, he would never eſteem a fleet upon pa- 


per. It was the condition of the ſhips, the way they were 
manned, both as to number and quality; whether with 
a diſproportion of landmen and ordinary ſeamen, that con- 
ſtituted the effective ſtrength of a fleet, not the mere number 
of ſhips, their rates, or weight of metal, &c. 

The noble Earl had ſtated che number of ſhips of the line, 
which conſtituted the effective part of the Britiſh navy in 
1759, the fourth year of the late glorious war, and at the 
ſame time artfully declined ſaying how many ſhips of the line 
we had manned and ready for actual ſervice at preſent, Let 
Lords recollect wbat was the language of the noble Earl, the 
preceding year, and let them compare it with the preſent ſtate 
of the fleets of Britain and France. We were then to have 
eighty ſhips of the line ready for ſea, by the end of the preſent 
year; we then were and would be ſuperior to any force France 
or Spain could ſend againſt us; but inſtead of eighty line of 
battle ſhips, we had not ſixty; and inſtead of being ſuperior 
to the united force of the Houſe of Bourbon, we were not, 
as Rad been fully proved in the courſe of the ſummer, equal 
even to France alone, The noble Earl's plauſibility and af- 
fected candour, ſhould not impoſe upon him, or gain a moment's 
credit in his mind. The noble Earl talked very coolly, and 
pretended that he had no objection to an enquiry, though he 
would not move for one. By this conduct, the noble Earl 
was guilty of a ſhameful neglect of duty. He ſhould imme- 
diately have moved for an enquiry into the affair of the 27th 
of July, as the only means of preventing the interference of 
party or faction, to mix itſelf in the matter. The nation 
ought to be informed, and it was highly criminal, in his opi- 
nion, to attempt to keep it in the dark. 

3 His 
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His Lordſhip concluded his ſpeech, with expreſſing his 
hopes, that the real authors of our preſent calamities would be 
diſcovered, whenever the day of national enquiry came; and 
that as a conſequence of it, they would meet with a puniſh- 
ment ſuited to the atrocity of their crimes, their intrigues, 
whiſpers, and dark cabals. | p 

Earl of Sandwich in reply ſaid, he had not altered his opi- 
nion reſpecting the impropriety and inexpediency of an en- 
quiry into the affair of the 27th of July, though he had no 
objection to an enquiry which might be directed againſt him- 
ſelf, in either his cabinet or official ſituation. If we had not 


actually come off victors, by deſtroying, &c. ſo many of the 


enemy's ſhips, the conſequences were, in every other bene- 
ficial reſpect, equal to a victory. We obliged the enemy to 
retire into port; and when the ſquadron went out a ſecond 


time, D'Orvilliers was no longer to be ſeen or heard of, by 


which means our commerce was effectually protected, and 
that of our foes almoſt entirely ruined. He was ſatisfied, 
that both the admiral and vice-admiral performed their duty ; 
and how any implication of cenſure could lay on either party, 
till the affair was enquired into, was more than he had the 
ſagacity to diſcover, He was upon very delicate ground in- 
deed, but as he found himſelf called upon in ſuch a particu. 
lar manner by the noble Earl who ſpoke laſt, he thought 


it his duty to ſay a word or two on the ſubject, left it might 


get out, that his filence imported any or the leaſt degree of 
blame on either of the gentlemen. 

No man living had a higher opinion of the admiral than 
he had, reſpecting his ability and gallantry as a ſeaman, and 
his veracity as a man. Upon the fame ground, ariſing from 
a like degree of knowledge, he was juſtified in a ſimilar 
opinion _—_— the vice admiral, who likewiſe, he had 
every reaſon to believe, acquitted himſelf with honour ; be- 
fides, in the admiral's official letter he expreſſed his higheſt 
approbation of the conduct of all the officers of the ſquadron, 
among whom the vice admiral muſt of courſe be included. The 
commander in chief's letter, if no other ground of juſtifica- 
tion exiſted, was, with him, a ſufficient reaſon for not calling 
for an enquiry, | 

He had many other ſtrong motives which induced him to 
be totally averſe to an enquiry; a few of which, with their 
Lordſhip's permiſſion, he ſhould take leave to enumerate. 

An enquiry, he ſaid, would be as miſchievous as another de- 
feat ; he meant, he ſaid, of as bad conſequence as a defeat, vo 

j Cauie 
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$ cauſe it would divide the officers and ſeamen into factions, and 
e private cabals, according to their reſpective ſentiments, than 
d which nothing could have a worſe tendency, or might produce 
. more pernicious effects; but ſuppoſe it did not, ſuch an enquiry 
» would take up a great deal of time, would require the attendance 
of all the principal officers from their proper duty, whoſe pre- 
- ſence and ſervices againſt the common enemy would be want- 
* ing; and would in a great meaſure retard, and perhaps de- 
0 feat, all the meaſures of the enſuing ſpring and ſummer. 
- He did not ſpeak. ſpeculatively, but from facts of which him- 
t ſelf was a witneſs, and from a thorough conviction, from 
e paſt experience, that ſimilar cauſes would, in a greater or leſs 
-- WH degree, produce ſimilar effects. Such preciſely were the con- 
0 ſequences of the enquiry into the miſcarriage of Matthews and 
d Leſtock, in the Mediterranean; the navy was ſplit into par- 
y ties and factions, the abſence of the principal officers, - pre- 
d ſent or abſent on that day, was neceſſary, either as Judges or 
, witneſſes, by which the naval armaments were neglected, or 
F ſuffered to ſtand til]; the enquiry raiſed a kind of commotion 
, in the nation, every perſon almoſt taking one ſide or the other; 
e and at the concluſion no one good purpoſe was anſwered, but 
1— the whole terminated to the diſſatis faction of the nation, and 
Is eſtabliſhed no one rule whatever, which might ſerve to lead 
it or direct the conduct of naval commanders, or thoſe ſerving 
nt under them, in future. 
of The Duke of Bolton ſaid, he was for both a public enquiry paxe oe 


into the conduct of miniſters, and a particular one relative to Baba. 
in the tranſaction which had now ſo long furniſhed the ſubject 
id of debate. He ſaid he entertained the higheſt eſteem and re- 
m ſpect for the admiral, whoſe name had been ſo often men- 
ar tioned, was thoroughly ſenſible of the deſerts of the vice-ad- 
ad miral, and was heartily ſorry that there had been any occaſion 
e- given for a difference of opinion between them. Yet he could 
ft eaſily conceive, as a proſeſſional man, that ſuch a difference 
n, might ariſe. It was well kown, he ſaid, that in naval en- 
he WW gagements with France, it was the general plan with their 
2- admirals and commanders to avoid coming to an engagement 
12 and when from neceſſity they were compelled to engage, it was 
equally notorious, that from the conſtruction of their ſhips, 
to and their mode of attack, which was chiefly directed againſt 
ir te ſails and rigging, they had, except in very few inftances, 

been able to avoid a deciſive engagement: indeed, the fact 
e- vas, that although many of our ſhips were enabled to come 
* up, and force them to defend themſelves, he did not recollect 
ic more than one or two inſtances, where the hole body, en- 


gaged 
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gaged with an equal, or nearly an equal, number of the ene- 
my, came up time enough when the enemy wiſhed to retreat 
Or AY. , 
Aſter his Grace had expreſſed his ſentiments on this ſubject, 
he proceeded-to anſwer the ſpeech delivered by the noble Ear 
at the head of theadmiralty, The noble Earl's arguments, he 
obſerved, went to condemn all enquires, however juſt or neceſ- 
fary ; he ſaid, that an enquiry would probably be the cauſe of 
ſplitting the navy into factions; that it would keep the officers 
from their duty; that. it would produce a public ferment; and 
more than all, that it would retard the neceſſary meaſures for 
defeating the deſigns of the common enemy; and, of courſe, 
give them an advantage over us, which every other circum- 
— united to deny. Before he proceeded further, he con- 
tended, that theſe reaſons militated againft every enquiry, 
though attended with the moſt atrocious circumſtances of 
treachery, cowardice, or criminal -neglett, But. the noble 
Earl bad referred to a caſe in point, in ſupport of his argy- 
ments, the affair of Leftock and Matthews. Now every ma- 
terial objection and inconvenience felt upon that occaſion 
might be avoided; for the real cauſe of the difficulties ſo much 
ed by the noble Earl, might be eaſily remedied, by hav- 
ing the —_ at Portſmouth or Plymouth, where the officers 
might, till operations at ſea became neceſſary, be em- 
7 in the diſcharge of their duty. In Matthews and 
 Leftock's affair, the great miſtake was, that the court- martial 
was held at Deptford, by which means the inconveniencies ſo 
muchdwelt on by the noble Earl were cauſed; and as to the 
difference of opinion among the officers, that was a matter 
unavoidable, becauſe it was impoſſible to force the opinions 
or ſentiments of profeſſional men; in his opinion, therefore, 
the only ſure means tu reconcile them would be by a candid 
and fair enquiry, by which every diſpaſſionate man would be 
enabled 'to ultimately judge for himſelf, after a full inveſti- 

gation, and bearing the parties in their defence. 
His Grace reminded the noble Earl of his repeated boaſt- 
ings, and ſaid, he was aftoniſhed to hear his Lordſhip ac- 
knowledge, that deciſive meaſures were not taken in time; 
that the fleet, previous to the declaration of the French mi- 
niſter, was not as ſtrong as he thought it ought to have been; 
when he had heard the noble Earl fo often in the courſe(in almoſt 
every ſtage) of the American conteſt, declare, and pledge 
himſelf to that Houſe and the nation at large, that our navy 
was in a ftate every way anſwerable to the immediate ſer- 
vices.required-of it; and likewiſe in ſuch a ſtate of prepara- 
tion, 
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on, that in caſe of a rupture with France or Spain, or the 
hole Houſe of Bourbon, we ſhould be able to defeat their ut- 
oft efforts. 

His Grace next turned his attention to the comparative 
rength of the Britiſh and French navy, and after aſking whe» 
er the former was equal to the latter in the Eat or Weft 
ndies, in America, or the Leeward Tflands, anſwered his 
wn queſtion with an emphatic No! He contended, that up- 
a enquiry, however confidently the noble Earl might have 
ſſerted the contrary, that the ſuperiority was againſt us, 


nd Whough perhaps we had it in number, and that only by two or 
or nree ſhips : but, ſays his Grace, ſuppoſing we had the ſupe- 
e, Niority over the French ſingle handed, what will that amount 
n- Wo ? Will he confine himſelf to that fingle poſition, and en- 


jeavour to ſtifle and conceal the true queſtion, 2 
between his Lordſhip and me upon a former occaſion? Wi 

ze dare to aſſert, that our navy is ſuperior to that of France 
nd Spain united ? That was my argument then, and I now 
y- Wepeat the queſtion. {See Lords Debates of laſt ſeſſion, page 
a- WW 54, et ſeq.] The ſpeech authoriſes me to put it, becauſe, 


on If the aſſurances of other powers, by which I preſume Spain 
:h Ws meant, are not to be entirely relied upon, then a negative 
/- Wo this queſtion will be an acknowledgment that the ſpeech 


commends meaſures which muſt of courſe terminate in our 
ertain ruin and diſgrace, He adverted again to the affair off 
Breſt, and reminded their Lordſhips of his argument in a for- 
mer debate [See Lords Debates of laſt ſeſſion, page 156) 
zerein he maintained that a ſuperiority was neceſſary to en- 
ure ſucceſs in naval engagements ; and that ſuperiority being 
ting on the 27thof July, he was free to-declare, was the 
15- WE hief cauſe of the national diſappointment ; for he would ne- 
e, er allow that it was the number of ſhips or guns, but the 
d ondition, &c, of the ſhips, and every thing dependent upon 
de Wt, that a real ſuperiority was grounded upon. | 

i- His Grace condemned the neglect of not having more ad- 
mirals in the engagement off Breſt. He ſaid, there ought to 
ave been five or ſix; that it was impoſſible to bring up the 
everal diviſions in thick or bad weather, particularly if the 
hips were ſcattered, or at a diſtance. There was always 2 
difference in the ſailing of them, and the greater or leſſer ce- 
lerity of their manceuvres, which might breed confuſion. He 
ſt nade uſe of the ſame obſervation reſpecting the fleet under 
e Admiral Byron; on which, in caſe of any accident to the firſt 
y Wor ſecond: m command, there would 'be but one flag to com- 
- {Wand twelve or thirteen ſhips of the line, which was the more 
— 1 inexcuſable, 
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inexcuſable, when it was known that there were noleſs th 
_ forty-one admirals on the lift ; and a recent appointment | 
which Captain Lockhart Roſs was to be entruſted with twel 
ſail of the line. He knew that Captain Roſs was a moſt ab 
and active officer, and firſt on the captain's liſt, but he coul 
never approve of an appointment, which in caſe of a diſaſte 
or engagement with an enemy, muſt ſubject the ſquadron t 
a molt fatal confuſion, 
The noble Earl had himſelf acknowledged that we we 
inferior to France in the Mediterranean, a moſt ſhameful an 
criminal negle&t ! The trade carried on thither, was one 
the moſt =. <7 and beneficial branches of our commerce; 
it had been hitherto ſuitably attended to, and till the pre 
ſeat war, had never been fo diſgracefully neglected. Th 
noble Karl bad not been fo ingenuous Ring our mi 
ritime force in America; he muſt know that we were infe 
rior in-line of battle ſhips to France, in that quarter of t 
globe, elſe why did Lord Howe attempt one of the moſt of. 
.icer-like manceuvres ever practiſed, in order to render hi 
inferior force equal. to that of D*Eſtaing off Rhode Iſland, to 
be the better able to give the ſignals, and conduct the en- 
gagement? Did not he hoiſt his flag aboard a frigate for that 
purpoſe ? And did not he thereby exhibit a proof of his gal. 
Jantry and ability, as truly magnanimous as it was original? 
He bore the warmeſt teſtimony to the courage and capacity of 
that very great officer, and made no doubt, if the plan had 
not been rendered impracticable, by the two flects being ſe- 
parated by a violent ſtorm, that it would have ſucceeded to 
the diſgrace of France and the honour of the Britiſh flag 
He inſiſted, that we were not ſuperior ia the Weſt Indies 
and as the beſt proof that we were not, he adverted to the 
late capture of Dominica. 
His Grace laughed at the idea held out by the firſt lord of 
the admiralty, that we had more guns than the French in the 
engagement off Breſt, on the 27th of July ; and contended, 
thag it was not a ſuperiority worth mentioning ; that to be 
equal in force, was to have thirty ſhips oppoſed to thirty 
ſhips, and ſo in proportion. He recommended, however, 
to the noble Earl, to beware not to truſt too much to an equal 
force, We had too much to ſtake on a decifive naval en- 
gagement, to truſt to the manifold hazards ſuch a ſpecies of 
warfare was ſubj ct to. The old vulgar opinion, that one 
- Engliſh ſhip could beat three French, though our ſeamen de- 
ſerved ſuch a compliment, was dangerous to rely on; if ſuch 
abſurdities came to mix in our councils, certain — 
woul 
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ould be the conſequence; it ſhould be likewiſe conſidered, 
hat France only contended for additional power, while we 
ere compelled to _ for our all. America was at firſt to 
ave been frightened into ſubmiſſion, by two regimants ; af- 
erwards it was to be conquered by 5000 men; the conſe- 
nuence of which bravado was, that our numerous forces 
ound the conqueſt of America too difficult a taſk for them 
o atchieve, Let not their Lordſhips therefore deſpiſe France 
as an enemy, leſt in this inſtance, Great Britain ſhould have 
uch more ferious cauſe to lament her ill founded confi- 


rce Hence, than ſhe had already experienced in the caſe of 
pre America 

T His Grace went over the ground of the debate laſt ſeſſion 
miWelative to the ſailing of the Toulonfleet, and the expediency of 
nfedetaching the Portſmouth fleet, in order that Admiral Byron 
f thefW@might reach New York and reinforce Lord Howe, previous to 


the arrival of D'Eftai ng in America; and after having contended 
that miniſtry had acted egregiouſly wrong, in almoſt every par- 


I, tofcicular relative to the conduct of the navy, declared that the 
en French were at this hour cruizing in the chops of the Channel, 
thatWand that they were maſters of the chops of the Channel, a cir- 
gal. rumſtance entirely new in the hiſtory of our late wars, and 

nal! which was a freſh ground for an impeachment. 

y of After travelling over a moſt extenſive field of naval poli- 
hal itics, his Grace ſpoke to the King's ſpeech, and deſcanted for 

g ſe · ¶ ſome time on the words conciliatory meaſures,” it was 

d tog true that miniſtry had laſt year, when they found themſelves, 

flag. Winadequate to the taſk of conquering America, ſent out con- 

dies, Wciliatory propoſitions ; ſuch propoſitions, that if terms only 


the WWhalf ſo advantageous to America had been held out by good 
men and men of character, men whom America could have 

d of Wconfided in, three years ago, they would have been accepted 
the with joy, and the vaſt expence of blood and money which 
ded, ¶ the conteſt had coſt, both Great Britain and America would 
o be have been ſaved. But it was madneſs to expect America to 
virty liſten to any propoſals made by men whom they knew to be 
ver, the authors of all the miſchief which had happened, and 


qual ¶ whom they alſo knew were hated and deſpiſed at home. His 5 


en · ¶ Grace concluded his ſpeech with giving his negative to the 
2s of Waddreſs, | | 


one Earl of Shelburne, This noble Lord's =_ contained Earl of 
all attempt to Sabre. 


 de- MWſuch CY of various matter, that we 


ſuch arrange it under the ſeveral leading heads of facts and argu- 
tion ment. Theſe conſiſted of the groſs impoſitions put on the 
ould {Whovereign ; the treatment of Admiral Keppel, reſpecting the 

Vor. XII. F affair 
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affair of the 27th of July; the general conduct of admini- 
ſtration; and the folly and inconſiſtency of their meaſures as 
to the proſecution of the war in America; the inefficacy and 
radical weakneſs of the conciliatory bills of laſt ſeſſion; 
the inſtructions given to the commiſſioners ſent to America 
the loſs of Dominica, and the negleCt of the ſugar iſlands; 
the true political connection that ought to be kept up be- 
tween the mother country and the revolted colonies ; an eu- 
logium on the high naval abilities of Admirals Lord Howe 
and Keppel; his own particular ſentiments reſpecting the 
ſtate of public affairs, and of party; and the means hinted 
at by the noble Earl in the blue ribbon [Suffolk] for compel- 
ling? America to acknowledge our claims of ſovereignty over 
the 
The firſt head he introduced by ſeveral obſervations on 
the ſpeech, It behoved their Lordſhips before they con- 
ſented to an addreſs, which was a literal confirmation of 
every ſyllable contained in the ſpeech, to be firſt ſatisfied 
that the aſſertions therein contained were true. Was there 
one Lord in the Houſe would fay, that all thoſe aflertions, 
- or indced any one of them ſcarcely, were true ? He there- 
fore drew a very different deduction from the noble Lords 
in.adminiſtration, who ſay, that a general negative is an 
implied proof that the particular 3 are unobjectiona- 
ble, becauſe no amendment has been propoſed for the pur- 
poſe of proving the truth of the objections: for his part, 
the contrary appeared to him to be the caſe ; the noble 
Lords on his fide of the Houſe have teſtified their readineſs 
to agree to an addreſs, but not that to which this concur- 
rence is deſired. After ſupporting the propriety of a ge- 
neral negative to the addreſs, he ſaid, he hoped the King's 
eyes would be at — opened to his own honour and dig- 
nity and the interefts of his ſubjects; nay, the very ex- 
iſtence of this country as an independent nation. He muſt 
now, ſurely, ſee the impending ruin and deſtruction which 
ſeemed ready to fall upon his kingdoms ; and not perſevere 
in upholding men, whoſe wickedneſs, folly, and avarice, 
could only be equalled by their obſtinacy, and that at the 
riſque of his crown and empire. When in a very high of- 
fice, he ſaid, he had an opportunity of being frequently a 
witnei to the wiſdom and gracious diſpoſition of his Sove- 
reign, and confeſſed, that it appeared extremely myſterious 
to him, to reconcile his Majeſty's conduct with his many 
known public and private virtues ; but if his Majeſty had 
Ay | been 
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been pug yaa, miſled, he truſted, that his paternal re- 
gard for his own family, his affection for a moſt amiable 
conſort and thirteen children, would operate upon him, and 
make him ſeriouſly reflect, and look forward to the pr 4 
conſequences; that the preſent and approaching diſtreiſes 
which muſt every day continue to accumulate and preis up- 
on the people, whole proſperity and ſecurity were commit» 
ted to his care and protection, would have their due weight; 
and that he would not, upon the ſuggeſtions of weak and 
wicked counſellors, or from any extraneous influence, ruſ 
blindly on in the ſame fatal career which had already 
brought the crown and empire of Britain to the verge of 
ruin; there muſt therefore be ſome inviſible hand that ſecret- 
ly moved all thoſe counſels, whom it behoved every honeſt 
Whig, within and without that Houſe, to diſcover and bring 
to condign puniſhment. | 
Oa the ſecond point, he affirmed, that Mr, Keppel ſtood 
in the moſt diſagreeable, mortify ing and critical ſituation. 
Mr. Keppel 1s offered a command by his Sovereign, when 
the kingdom was threatened with an invaſion, Too much 
a patriot to conſult his own feelings, and too gallant to look 
torward to conſequences, he accepts without condition, or 
any previous terms, What is the conſequence ? Mr. Kep- 
pel finds at home a firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, pro- 
feſſing very different ſentiments ; a kind of rival, who might 
be ſuppoſed to look upon him with ſome degree of jealouſy 
and coolneſs, becauſe pointed out as the fitteſt perſon to fill 
the firſt commiſſioner's place. What is next to be conſi- 
dered? One of his officers, a vice admiral, fits at the ſame 
board, and was called to it by the firſt commiſſioner, . Un- 
der ſuch peculiar circumſtances, ſufficient, in his opinion, 
to lay a foundation of the juſteſt ſuſpicions of faction, Mr, 
Keppel proceeds to the performance of his duty. He enga- 
ges the enemy, and after a ſmart bruſh, prepares to proceed 
to a more deciſive determination of the conteſt z when one 
of thoſe gentlemen, unable to come up to his aſſiſtance, the 
enemy are permitted to eſcape, The gentleman alluded to 
E throws the blame on the admiral; and the noble 
arl very laconically tells us, that neither the admiral, nor 


the gentleman who accuſed him, were in the wrong; that 

there 9 00 need of an enquiry ; that the admiral himſelf 

gave teſtimony of the gallant behaviour of the vice- admiral 

of the blue; and thus, by private whiſpers, public accuſa- 

dions, and general implied 1 motiyss, the 8 
- 
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der in chief is as completely diſgraced as if he had almoſt 
been brought to a public trial by his Peers, and declared 
guilty. His Lordſhip then proceeded to make the ** 
of both Lord Howe and Mr. Keppel; the latter, he ſaid, on 
his firſt going to ſea, had ſaved his countay by returning to 
Portſmouth, when he found that the F — fleet was ſupe- 
rior to him, his ſquadron confiſting of twenty ſhips only, 
while the enemy's conſiſted of thirty, This conduct prov- 
ed that the ſeaman and politician united in him ; that he 
acted as the ſaviour of his country on that occaſion ; and 
deſerved to have a ſtatue erected to him at the public expence, 
and the thanks of both Houſes of Parliament ; for if he had 
not acted as he did, probably their Lordſhips' would not be 
deliberating within theſe walls ; two conſequences being 
equally clear, that if he had obeyed his — — (the de- 
parture from which, was a matter he riſqued merely at his 
own peril) the great diſparity of force muſt have rendered 
his total overthrow inevitable; the other, that we ſhould 
have been inſtantly invaded by ſuch a land force, as it 
would be utterly beyond our power to reſiſt. He was equal- 
ly laviſh of his encomiums on Lord Howe; who, he ſaid, 
had acted with a mixture of gallantry, prudence and ſea- 
manſhip, both at New-York and off Rhode Ifland, ſcarcely 
parallelled in the naval annals of this country. Such men 
as Lord Howe and Admiral Keppel, he ſaid, were public 
property; their ſervices were ineſtimable, and, in his opi- 
nion, we had better loſe another of our iſlands, than either 
of thoſe men. | 
On the third head, his Lordſhip dwelt ſome time on the 
want of wiſdom in ſending the tranſports to Philadelphia, 
after miniſters- muſt have known from their own inſtruc- 
tions, that the city had been evacuated. Great praiſes had 
been laviſhed on the fine retreat made from thence by Sir 


Henry Clinton, but when the truth was known, it would be 


found that it was accident, or rather the unpardonable blun- 
der of adminiſtration, which was the occaſion of that re- 
treat; that it originated not in choice but mere neceffity ; 
for the fact was, that tranſports could not be procured ; and 
that Sir Henry Clinton was, upon that account, obliged to 

by land; or if he had waited a few days longer, both the 
Has under Lord Howe in the Delaware, and the army, 
muſt have been ſacrificed, or obliged to ſurrender, Again, 


-what were the inſtruftions given to Admiral Byron? To 
repair to Halifax, inſtead of proceeding to New York, to 
140 = 2 2 * 


ſupport 
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upport Lord Howe, The whole, he ſaid, was ſuch a ſeries 
of blunders as never before was known, If, inſtead of amu- 
ſing his Majeſty with a naval ſhow at Portſmouth, or the 
officers with catches and glecs, and kettle- drums, the fleet 
had been detached, which ſhew was exhibited early in May ; 
or, if after this exhibition was over, Byron's fleet had work- 
ed down the channel, he would have arrived in time to have 
joined Lord Howe, or taken the command of the whole, 
which would have given him ſuch a ſuperiority over 2 
as would have totally effected that officer's overthrow. He 
meant no diſreſpect to his Majeſty, when he found fault with 
that ſhow, for he knew enough of his diſpoſition to affirm, 
hat he would never have thought of it, much leſs have im- 
peded the preparations then going on, if it had got been 
preſſed upon him, perhaps to divert his attention from ob- 
jects of a leſs pleaſant nature to thoſe who propoſed it. Tt 
as, indeed, much inſiſted, about that time, that the wind 
vas unfavourable for the ſquadron's working down from St. 
Helen's to Plymouth : but that was a farce, and the contra- 
ry was known to every foremaſtman in the navy; a ſingle 
ip, or a ſquadron of any number of ſhips, may with eaſe 
ork down in gentle gales and a ſmooth ſea; the truth of 
hich was verified in Admiral Barrington's working down 
nder the fame circumſtances, and the Victory coming round 
from Chatham was a further confirmation. Under this head 
e likewiſe adverted to the conduct of Sir Henry Clinton, 
or whom he declared to have a very high reſpect, and made 


ies he had of learning the art of war, under the Prince, whom 
ie immediately ſerved, | Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick ;] 


ulſe he gave the rebels, at the head of a ſuperior army, and 
1th the loſs of 1000 veterans, as good troops, and as well 
liſciplined, as any in Europe, One thouſand men, he al- 
owed, was nothing in the eyes of miniſters. Genera! Clin- 
on, according to their mode of eſtimating matters of this 
nd, had juſt eighteen times as much merit as if he had 
oft his whole army ; and that was the only comparative or 
elative advantage which he could perceive was the conſe- 
quence. of this famous retreat, which had been fo extolled 


ordſhip to confider the conduct of government towards an 
Infortunate. General [ Burgoyne.] With regard to that gen- 
eman, he ſaid, he had been treated in the moſt extraordi- 

| nary 


po doubt of his abilities as an officer, nor of the opportuni- 


put ſtill he could ſee nothing extraordinary in the trifling re- 


nd inſiſted upon in the miniſterial prints. This led his 
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nary manner. He was charged with carrying meaſures int 
execution, which were wild, romantic, and impracticable, 
under the circumſtances which accompanied them. He hat 
neither the force promiſed him, nor the co-operation expett. 
ed for their full and perfect completion; the conſequence o 
which was, that he and his gallant devoted army were mad 
. Priſoners, On his return to Great Britain, he was funpl, 
enough to be jealous of his honour, and retained ſome d 
thoſe exploded ſentiments, and old-faſhioned feelings, which 
miniſtry wiſhed to be forgot. What was the language d 
miniſters ? he filent, we do not accuſe you, and no dou 
but you have done your —_— Perhaps you ar 
uneaſy about your army ; why ſhould that give you any con 
cern? We ſhall not find fault; let the army defert or ftarye 
what is paſſed cannot now be retrieved. Stirring up that af 
fair may be productive of public clamour ; it can anſwer n 
end, but that of embarrafling adminiſtration. Do you mak 
no noiſe or diſturbance ; the affair will ſoon drop of it{cli 
and you cannot fail of having your account in being undy 
the D of government.“ | 
n the fourth head, he ſaid, the conciliatory bills wen 
radically weak, both in reſpect of obtaining the oſtenſible pu 
poles declared, and ſtill, if poſſible, more radically weak, | 
they had ſucceeded ; for the doininion or connection propoſe 
by thoſe bills amounted to juſt nothing. There could be. 
real union upon ſuch an heterogeneous, diſcordant, and cot 
tradiftory ſyſtem, A real union muſt be formed upon ti 
n of the Britiſh conſtitution, which at all times iuppok ffe 
one will, and every conſequence and effect deducible fra 
that will. To propoſe a plan of conciliation, in which t 
fundamental principle was abandoned, or openly, or impl 
citly relinquiſhed, was, in his opinion, no better than, und. 
der the idea of cancihation, introducing weakneis, anarchy 
and every ſpecies of political confuſion, A controling al 
directing power muſt be placed ſomewhere ; its exerciſe, 
allowed, might in ſome certain caſes be aſcertained and "i tl 
mitted ; but the analogy ta the Britiſh conſtitution ſhou 
be preſerved ; without a tie of common intereſt, commq nor 
danger, and common protection, all government was a farc 
the executive and legiſlative powers of this country being 0 
off from all real communication with the internal legitlaughe A 
of the ſeveral colonies, would form ſuch a ſyſtem of hun 
polity as never before entered into the mind of man to co 
ceive. The executive power may be delegated, not dividaſſpt « 
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e legiſlative may : but to the great purpoſes of govern- 


ent there muſt, according to the ſpirit and letter of the con- 
itution, be but one will. | | 


On the fifth head he laughed heartily, he ſaid, at the idea 
f freeing America from every ſpecies of Britiſh taxation, 
in pd yet permitting deputies from the Congreſs to fit in Par- 


ament, for the purpoſe of taxing the people of this country. 
Je was no leſs pointed and ſarcaſtic upon the offers held out 
y the commiſſioners,” of paying the debts of America, con- 
acted in reſiſting the mother country, and in acts of what 
ad all along been deſcribed by the majority of that Houſe, 
the groſſeſt, blackeſt, and moſt unprovoked rebellion. He 
zid, the appointment of commiſſioners, and giving them 
eir inſtructions, was totally taken out of the hands of Par- 
ament, and yet the meaſures were ſolely attributed to Par- 
ament, Here his Lordſhip digreſſed, to ſhew, that the 
ills, the inſtructions, and the perſons appointed to carry 
hem into execution, exhibited ſo many proofs, that if the 
bjects propoſed by the bills were previouſly intended to be 
dit, more effectual means for that purpoſe could not be 


"dopted. In explaining this point, he entered into detail. 
PI he miniſter h £ par it into the King's mouth, that the late 
„eatures propoſed by the commiſhoners to Congreſs, had 


een planned by the temper and wiſdom of a Britiſh Parlia- 
ent, than which nothing could be more contrary to truth. 
he meaſures, even as they were chalked out in the bill, 

\ ußg ere not planned by Parliament; and though they had, the 
ffers made by the commiffioners were not the offers held 
ut by the bills. The truth was, Parliament had paſſed an 
Q for the appointing of commiſſioners, but Parliament nei- 


1" IWher had a ſhare in their appointment, nor the inſtructions 
| "Winder which they ated, Parliament was kept in a ſtate of 
rc) moſt profound ignorance, of the uſe which government 
S eeant to make of the power thus delegated. How did the 


mploy it? Juſt in the manner predicted by ſeveral Lords 
n that Houſe, when the bills came under their conſidera- 
on, that they would abuſe that power; that it was no 
more than a meer miniſterial trick, to gain time; that they 
ther wiſhed or expected ſucceſs from the commiſſion ; and, 
bat they only meant to throw it out to divide the councils 
ff America, to wait for favourable circumſtances and events, 
nd in the man time to retain their power and places. How 
ben could it be ſaid, that Parliament planned the meaſures 
X conciliation, which were rejected; when it was m—_— 
B 
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that they have done nothing more, than devolving their 
power on the Crown, and left the exerciſe of thoſe powers 
to the diſcretion of miniſters. | 
He faid, that he had dedicated a great part of his time, in 
the courſe of the preceding ſummer, to the peruſal of books, 
particularly to ſuch as treated of the conduct of kingdoms 
and great ſtates, in difficult and trying ſituations. In thoſe 
reſearches, he endeavoured to apply what had happened in 
former times to the exiſting circumſtances in which this na- 
tion at preſent ſtood. The firſt object which would ftrike an 
able miniſter, after he had fixed upon his plan, was to deviſe 
the moſt probable means of carrying it into execution. This 
could not be in any other mode ſo effectually executed, as by 
ſending able, wiſe, experienced men; men of high rank and 
tried abilities; men who ſtood high in the opinion of the 
public, ſuch as Congreſs might be tuppoſed to have a certain 
ſpecies of confidence in; that is, whoſe perſonal affurances 
would not only procure credit from thoſe to whom they were 
ſent to treat, but likewiſe of that degree of weight and con- 
ſequence at home, as would enſure a ratification or approba- 
tion of ſuch engagements, as they might think proper or ne- 
ceſſary to enter into, as the repreſentatives of the Crown and 
Parliament of Great Britain, He meant no perſonal diſre- 
ſpe& to thoſe delegated to treat with Congreſs ; nothing 
could be farther from his thoughts. He had not the honour 
of a perſonal acquaintance with the noble Lord, who went 
out at the head of that commiſhon, nor with the other gen- 
tlemen who acted under it; by every thing he could learn, 
they were perſons of worth and character: — he would put 
the queſtion fairly and openly to their Lordſhips, if they 
were men of that particular deſcription, which could pro- 
miſe ſucceſs to ſo arduous and important an undertaking! 
Were they perſons of that great weight, popularity, impor- 
tance, and character, for wiſdom fit to treat, or fit to pro- 
cure the confidence of thoſe with whom they were to treat! 
He was certain, that there was not a fingle Lord preſent, not 
one even among adminiftration, who would pledge his word, 
and aſſure that Fiouſe, that he believed the affirmative. 
Among many others, he ſhould advert to two inſtances, 
which he read lately, one drawn from antient, the other from 
modern ſtory, to ſhew the 2 prevalent opinions of two 
wiſe and renowned ſtates, one related by that celebrated 
hiſtorian Thucydides, the other by that great man, Sir 


William Temple, The firſt was a deſcription of the perſons 
ſent 


unſhine, like the ſwallow. 
The Hollanders knew, that 
ere iam Temple portended good; 


nd independent ſpirit; they mi 
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ent on a deputation from Sparta to Athens, who, as the hi- 
orian remarks, were received with the moſt perfect attention 
ind reſpe&t; and whatever they 88 obtained almoſt 
mplicit credit; becauſe, ſays the 

he deputies to be perſons of great reputation in their own 
ountry ; that they were grave, wiſe, and experienced men, 
df public virtue and private integrity; and that whatever 
erms they offered or acceded to, would be approved of. and 
onfirmed by the ſtate, who ſent them. The ſecond inftance 
vas that of the embaſſy of Sir William Temple, who, when 
ent to Holland at the conclufion of the laſt Dutch war, in 
drder to enter into meaſures for defeating the deſigns of 
rance againſt that republic, was complimented by. one of the 
States General on his arrival at the H 
hat he eſteemed him, che harbinger of fine weather, and 


e, who told him, 


* 


7 


reek writer, they knew. 


the appearance of Sir Wil- 


they knew his character; 


hey were perſuaded, that wiſdom and moderation prevailed 
n the councils, which dictated the appointment; that he 
vas not the tool of a junto or cabal, nor would ſubmit to 
de the inſtrument of any faction, or any party; they had 
before experienced his wiſdom, his moderation, his firmneſs, 


ght well, therefore, draw. the 


moſt happy omen from ſeeing | 


df high character, 


oved the addreſs, had ſaid fo 


riſed, 


aim; becauſe they forefaw, 


hat England was in earneſt, and determined to be ſincere, 
ould to God ! cried his Lordſhip, that we had another Sir 
illiam Temple, who might go as a ſwallow to America, as 
he fore- runner of ſammer and ſunſhine. He then obſerv- 
, that moſt — none but men of gravity, wiſdom, 
great and tricd abilities and integrity, 

ould have been ſent upon the errand; an errand or em- 
daſſy, he would venture to affirm, taken in every one poſſi- 
ble point of view, of the greateſt conſequence that ever was 
ent from this country. Indeed, 


as the noble Duke, who 
much, and expreſſed ſuch 


rong wiſhes for a reconciliation with America; he was fur- 
Sj that he was not ſent, in order to effect, what he 


des, Wlccmed to have ſo much at heart. He affured his Grace, he 
on neant it ſeriouſly, and ſhould accompany it with this decla- 
woB:tion, that at fuch a crifis, and on ſuch an occaſion, he 
ted hought no man at liberty to refuſe the acceptance of ſuch a 
Sit rut, who ſhould be applied tio. 
On 51% „g. „ h. on 
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His Lordſhip having held out the commiffion, the pon 
5 by it, and the abſurd conceffions relative to the liqu 
"dating the debts, and giving deputies, from the reſpecti 

Mates, ſeats in the Britiſh ſenate, as part of thoſe inft 
tions, contraſted thoſe extraordinary propoſitions, with ti 
current language of Parliament, fince the commencement 
.the American conteſt. Parliamentary ſupremacy, uncond 
tional fubmiſſion, formed part of the daily boaſtings of m 
-mifters, in that and the other Houſe. reminded tbe 
Lordſhips of what he had formerly told them, in the mid 
of this haughty, 'inſolent, and — — boaſting, t 
fſtthe time would come, when they d be compelled to alt 
their ſtile, when they would be obliged to ſue in the moſt al 
zedt and humiliating terms, to do penance in ſack cloth a 
aſhes, and crave pardon of thoſe very Americans, whe 
they had fo 1 treated, 4 — whom they had heap. 
ſo many Anjuries, ſignal oppreſſion 2 
zap. The prophecy was dia Nille We h 
thambled ourſelves, to uſe an expreſſion of the noble Earl i 
the blue ribbon, and in high [Suffolk] at the foot! 


that vagrant congreſs, which no man could ſay, where the... 

| vere, or whither they intended to go next. ] tt 
S On che next head, that of the hint given by the nog 
= . Earl in the blue ribbon, of the intended mode of proſecutii ta 


of terms; this, he had a right to preſume, related to an it * 
tention of burning their towns, uſing the tomohawk, deſc 
lating the interior country on the confines of the back ſett 
ments, and carrying fire and ſword among the defenceleſs ani, 
harmleſs inhabitants, among old men, women, children, an 
anfants. This, he had a right to ſuppoſe, were the ment 
which God and nature bad put into the hands of miniſteſ nd 
Talludiong to an expreſſion of Lord Suffolk laſt winter] as tit 
noble Earl was ſilent in anſwer to the queſtion put to him, 
a noble Earl | Derby] early in the debate; and if any dout 
had remained on his mind, a proclamation iſſued by Goverher 
nor Tonyn, in Eaſt Florida, offering a certain reward fuer 
every ſcalp delivered to perſons appointed to receive then 
ut it beyond queſtion. Of ſuck a plan he expreſſed ili 
gheſt and moſt utter deteſtation and horror. He ſaid, ha. 
plan was diabolical, horrid, impious, and inhuman; and calle 

moſt particularly for the vengeance of Almighty God. 
could not be men, but monſters that deviſed it. He ſaid, Mail 
was as weak and impolitic as wicked, barbarous, as un ee 
; chriſtian 


| 
| the American war, in order to compel the colonies to acce 
| 
' 
| 
| 
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quence, and that inſtead of leaving our dependencies open 
o butcheries of a fimilar kind, our whole coaſt at home 
at Would certainly meet a like treatment, the French privateers 
dna ould make continual landings on our ſhores, and deſolate all 
pur villages and defenceleſs towns; in ſhort, the horrors, 
aſſacres, devaſtations, and bloodſhed that would enſue; were 
ma pocking to think of, and muſt, in the end, draw univerfal 
xecration and public puniſhment upon the bloody, cruel, 
nd relentleſs authors of them. | _ 
His Lordthip proceeded, and ſpoke on the capture of Do- 
ninica, which, he faid, would be probably followed b 
ome other events of a ſimilar nature. He ſaid, the f6r 
ſands, Grenada, St. Vincents, Tobago, and Dominica, had 
put one battalion, compoſed of 171 rank and file; the whole 
eft-India iſlands but 1200 effective men; and Dominica 
o more than forty-one fit for actual duty, though there were 
4000l. ſpent on the fortifications alone, and upwards of one 
dundred and ſixty pieces of cannon and mortars on the iſſand, 
t the time it was taken; which was not only a conſiderable 
os, but a great miſchief; as it anſwered every end of a m- 
itary arſenal, and faved our enemies the trouble of tranſport- 
ng ordnance from Europe at a great riſque and expence, for 
1 he purpoſe of carty ing on either offenſive or defenſive ope- 
ations, 3 
He dwelt ſome time on the loſs that ifland was to this 
ountry, both in point of commerce and as a place of arms, 
particularly reſpecting its vicinity to the French ifland of 
a xlartinico, and the protection it would afford to our trade 
nd commerce in that quarter of the globe, and the annoy- 
mce it muſt be the means of giving to that of our enemies. 
affured their Lordſhips, ear our Weſt India merchants 
dung ere in a ſtate of ndency, little ſhort of deſpair; they 
weng vere not only injured by what had already happened, but 
| folWrere infinitely alarmed at much greater miſchiefs, they had 
right to fear. He inſtaneed particularly the letter of Mr. 
Oliver as à proof of the fituation of the Weſt- India mer - 
hants, He defcribed Mr. Oliver as a moſt worthy and re- 
pectable character, notwithſtanding the infamous and illibe- 
| treatment which he had been honoured with in a certain 


d, Waily print, There was not à doubt, he faid, but all the 
un Leeward and Weſt-India * muſt go, unleſs a ſpeedy end 
1an - | 


= 


riſtian; and if the language of miniſters was to be beliey-/ 
d, that France and America compoſed but one enemy, tha 
oneluſion was evident, that retaliation would be the conſe- 
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was. put to the war with America. The language of the 
ters.certainly muſt be, You, America, are the ſtrong. 
22 you muſt have us. Let the king's ſervants refſect a 
little on the conſequence of ſuch an event. The Weſt-Indians 
generally came over to England, and ſpent their fortunes 
amongſt us: there was ſcarce a ſpace of ten miles together, 
throughout this country, where the houſe and eſtate of a 
rich Weſt-Indian were not to be ſeen, If the Iflands went 
from us, the poſſeſſors of the plantations in theſe Iſlands muſt 
neceſſarily leave the kingdom, the revenue therefore would 
ſuffer materially. . Theſe, therefore, were well worth a mo- 
mentẽs reflection in the minds of the king's ſervants. Let them 
alſo look at home, poverty and want of money were univer- 
verſal; eſtates were daily ſinking in their value; what for- 
merly fetched from twenty to thirty, or even forty years 
urchaſe, were now ſold for twenty, © - T2: 
His. Lordſhip went into a,great variety of miſcellaneous 
matter, which cannot be ſo properly arranged under any of 
the heads we have mentioned ; but which nevertheleſs ſub- 
ſtantially applied to the ſubject matter of debate. 
He, complimented Congreſs, greatly on their judgment, 
wiſdom, and active and deliberative abilities, He lad, they 
were well acquainted. with the ſpirit of our. counſels, the 
temper and diſpoſition of thoſe who conducted them, the 
bes pr employed by them to dire& and controul Parliament, 
and their ſeparate and collective views, Of this, they had 
given a great number of inſtances, and in none more than 
the reception they gave our commiſſioners, whom they knew 
were not armed with effectiye powers of a ſolid and perma- 
nent conciliation; but only ſent with a view to break their late 
connection, ſeparate them from France, and divide them, by 
creating faction among their leaders, in order to carry the 
favourite meaſures of their employers into execution. While 
he was up, he could not forbear taking notice of a paſſage, 
in à celebrated pamphlet, called Common Senſe, where the 
author, among other obſervations equally ſenſible and ſhrewd, 
takes an opportunity of repreſenting in terms of the ſtrong- 
eſt jidicule, the boaſted advantages of the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion, which he deſcribes in the following pointed ſimile. 
* — been had een a ſet of iron bars and 
Jocks, for the purpoſe of reſtraining the king's prerogative, 
the members had gone down on = wks, bis Maieſty, 
and prayed him to accept of the keys. 


' | ig With 
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Wich regard to France, her conduct was beyond all in - 
ance treacherous and unjuſtifiable. The caſe of Queen 
Elizabeth's aſſiſting the States of Holland had heen menti- 
dned by way of parallel, but it did not apply. Queen Eli 
rabeth's reign, tho? he diſliked the interior of it, was in all the 
great and material cireumſtances of government, wiſe and po- 
tic... That princeſs foreſaw the conſequences of the revolt of 
he United States, and ſhe over and over again warned Spain 
of its danger, declaring that ſhe muſt, if the matter was not 

put a ſtop to, be under the neceſſity of entering into an al- 
ance with the States of Holland, and affording theme aſſi - 


onduct of France reſpectiug America? Had France given 
s any notice on the ſubject? Had ſhe previouſly urged the 
neceſſity of her regarding the welfare of her commerce, and 
herefore entering into a treaty with America? If ſhe had, 
Parliament were ignorant of any ſuch intimation. Parlia- 
ent had repeatedly heard the contrary. It had been the 
anguage from the throne, and the language from miniſters in 
bat Houſe for years, that France had renewed her profeſ- 
it, ions of amity, that common prudence would prevent her in- 
ey. Nerfering, and that there was no danger to be dreaded from 
he chat quarter. France therefore, if her conduct had been 
eported properly, was without an excuſe. She merited the 
alleſt vengeance of this country, and, no doubt, every one 
of his Majeſty's ſubjects would join readily in reſiſting and 
ndeavouring to check her career; ſo far, therefore, was he 
from thinking the ſpeech too warm in that part which related 
na- Mito France, that he did not think it ſpoke of her conduct in 
ate terms of ſufficient warmth, or ſufficient indignation and re- 
by entment. 7 4361 to Vit 
the W He faid, the abjeR, diſgraceful, ; and calamitous fatnation | 
vile Wof this country was ſuch, that inſtead of voting ah addreſs; » 
oc, Willing the ears of his Majeſty with flattery and adulation, 
the Wand complimenting miniſters on that very conduct which had 
ud, Neauſed our misfortunes, it was high time that all parties 
ng- united, and joined heartily in dragging forth to condign pu- 
tu-niſhment, and, what was worſe, to public execration, thoſe : 
ile, Wmioiſters, thoſe evil counſellors, whoſe weak and wicked ad- 
and vice had impoſed on their ſovereign, and led him into an ac- 
ye, ¶cordance with ſuch a ſyſtem of injuſtice, impolicy, and in- 
ty, humanity, as was unparalled in hiſtory, and would etergally - 
diſgrace the annals of Great Britain. His Majeſty, he knew 
ith perfectly well to be a prince of too noble, too e too 
ne- 


F 


ſtance both of men and money. Was this at all ſimilar to the 
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benevolent; and too paternal a nature, for it to be- poſſible 
that he had himſelf planned the meaſures reſpecting America, 
as the miniſtry had dared to inſinuate. It was not poſſible 
that he could look: with calmneſs on the daily decreaſe of his 
domiinions, could ſee the fatal effects of the American war, 
and reſol ve to proſecute ſo ruinous a project, unleſs his mind 
was poiſoned: by the peſtilential councils of thoſe men, who, 
having plunger us into the moſt difaſterovs fituation, would 
ſtill puriue their evil deſigus, and entail inevitable ruin on 
che kingdom, rather than forego their places. « tm / and 
Locke; wert the authors to whom our forefathers looked up 
as the oracles of good government. Thoſe great authorities 
were now proved to be fallacious and 1gnorant pretenders to 
their ſubject, by the preſent wiſe, and ſelf-taught ſet of Ma- 
chiaveis. In former days, the various departments of the le- 
giſlative and executive branches of the ſtate were kept ſepa- 
rate; Judges were confined to their juries, and to the diſtribu. 
tion of juſtice, and not -ſuffered to mix as members of the 
legiſlative and executive parts of government. Excepting in 
the caſe of Judge Jefferies of famous memory, he did not re- 
collect a lawyer coming as a miniſter into that Houſe, "much 
more coming to take his feat like another Lord Chancellor 
with his train-bearer behind him. : 

His Lordſhip concluded a ſpeech of full two hours long, fe 
with ſaying, that altho'-he'was of no party (the cauſe of which, ll th 
he preſumed, was, becauſe he did not come into public life an 
under the wing of any party) and preferred, and ever ſhould, 
mien to meaſures ; that the conduct, temper, and apparent 
diſpoſition of the preſent miniſters, were ſo ſtrongly marked 
with infamy, weakneſs, and wickedneſs, that he would chear- 
fully join, and co-operate with any ſet of men, to drag them 
from their preſent fituations, and render them the objects of 
example, by puniſhing them in a manner ſuited to their 
crimes and notorious demerits, The public had, he obſery- 
ed, for ſome time, fallen into a lethargy. Their ſtupor, how- 
ever, was neatly at an end; it muſt of neceſſity be ſoon 
ſhaken off; and.then, woe be to the authors of the impend- 
ing ruin, and actual * with which this country was 
labouring and threatened. He faid, he entirely approved of 
the ſentiments of the noble Earl who ſpoke early [ Briſtol] 
and ſhould, for that reaſon, vote to have the addreſs ſuſpend- 
ed, till an enquiry was firſt had in order to aſcertain the 
truth of the facts ſet forth in the ſpeech, and the propriety of 
adopting the meaſures which it recommended, yo 


-— a, 
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The Houſe divided, for the addrefs 67; againſt it 35. 

The Lords preſented their addreſs to the King at St. 

ames's. 

— humble addreſs of the Right Honourable the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, in Parliament aſſembled. 
Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 

We, your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
Lords Spiritual and — in Parliament aſſembled, be 
leave to return your Majeſty our humble thanks for your moſt 
ious ſpeech from the throne. 

We have the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of the importance of ' thoſe ob- 
jets which render the preſent conjunEture worthy of the moſt 
ſerious attention. | . 

The diſturbance of the public tranquillity by the court of 
France, without pretence of provocation or colour of com- 
plaint, the clandeſtine aſſiſtance, the avowed ſupport, the for- 
mal engagements which, at different periods, that court has 
not thought it inconſiſtent with its honour, to afford to your 
Majeſty's revolted ſubjects in North America, and to conclude 
with the leaders of rebellion, excite in our breaſts, a juſt ab- 
ch horrence of the violation of every public principle which ſuch 
lor a conduct manifeſts, and a determination to concur in ever 

meaſure, which may enable your Majeſty to reſent with ef. 
ng, fect, the hoſtilities committed on your faithful ſubjects, and 
ch, the actual invaſion of your Majeſty's dominions in America 
life and the Weſt Indies. b HY 
1d, We beg leave to expreſs our grateful ſenſe of the tender 
ent concern for the happineſs of your people, which has uniform- 
ked ly induced your Majeſty to endeavour to prevent the calami- 
ar- dies of war, and will make your Majeſty defirous to fee the 
em return of peace, whenever it can be effected with perſect 
honour and ſecurity to the rights of this county. 

At the ſame time we return your Majeſty our dutiful thanks 

for your great care in taking the proper and neceſſary mea- 

ſures for diſappointing the malignant deſigns of our enemies, 
and alſo for making general repriſals, and for the protec- 
tion which has been derived from the vigilance of your Ma- 
jeſty's fleets to our extenſive commerce, in moſt of its 
ranches, while that of the enemy has materially ſuffered by 
the active and enterprizing ſpirit of our fellow ſubjects: And 
hope, although your Majeſty's efforts have not hitherto 

deen attended with all the ſuceeſs, which the juſtice of our 
auſe and the vigour of our exertions ſeemed to promiſe, that 
conſequences more adequate to both may reſult from the ani- 
lated execution of firm and ative councils, which the time 


requires, 
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The . Thee Marquis of Roclirgbam informed the Houſe, that by 


quis of 


requires, and with which the ſpirited perſeverance. of the 


eckingban Bad a matter of the greateſt importance to lay before their 


* 


- 
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Britiſh nation has ſo often {ſurmounted the greateſt difficulties, 
IIlͤIlt is with concern we learn, that the conciliatory mraſu 
of Parliament have not yet had the good effect with you 
. Majeſty's tevolted ſubjects, which was due to the witdon 
and temper. with which they were planned. 
In this fituation of affairs, fully ſenſible that the nationa 
- honour and ſecurity loudly calls for the moſt active exer- 
tions, we will ſtrenuouſly concur in ſupporting your Mz. 
jeſty, that, under the bleſſing of God, means may be derived 
trom the conduct and intrepidity of your Majefty's officer; 
and forces, by ſea and land, and the yet undaunted ſpirit of the 
nation, to vindicate and maintain the honour of the crown, 
and the intereſts of the people of Great Britain. 
Me teturn your Majeſty our cordial acknowledgements for 
having called forth the militia, to aſſiſt in the interior defence 
of this country; and it is with joy and exultation we hey 
the gracious teſtimony your Majeſty is pleaſed to bear to the 
public ſpirit, the ſteady ardour, and love of their country, which 
animate that national force, and unite all ranks of your Ma 
jeſty's faithful ſubjects in giving ſignal proofs, to all the 
world, of à loyalty and zeal which muſt render us ſafe at 
home and reſpected abroad. Hy | 
"* His Majeſty's Anſwer. 
My Lords, 1 
I thank you for this loyal and dutiful addreſs: The zei 
you ſhew for my honour and ſupport, and the firmneſs and 
. vigour you manifeſt in the preſent conjuncture, cannot fail 
to produce the beſt effects; it muſt add confidence to my 
people, and encourage animated efforts to withſtand, oppoſe, 
and ſubdue, every hoſtile attack upon the honour and inte- 
reſts of my kingdoms. _ ** o --. 
Adjourned to December 4. 
December 4. | 


Lordſhips, which did not appear to him to admit of a mo- 
ment's delay, It had arjſen ſince the adjournment of the 
Houſe, which he was ſorry had been ſo long, at this. very cri- 
tical junQure, ' His Lordſhip ſaid, he had in his hand a pro- 
clamation or manifeſto, ſaid to have been publiſhed by hi 
Majefty's commitſioners in America; but as it was not fully 
authenticated, though univerſally believed to be by their au- 
thority, he was at a loſs to know how he ſhould regularly 
bring it before the Houſe, whether by calling on the lords is 
7 Aadyuiniſtratia 


nA E 


Iminiftration in the Houſe, to know if they allow it to be 
thentic ; or by what other mode, ſo that the matter might. 
diſcuſſed immediately, for it contained declarations incon- 
ſtent with humanity or ſound policy. 


iſe of producing ſtate papers called for by the Houſe, was 
preſent an humble addreſs to his Majeſty, that he would 
graciouſly pleaſed to order them to be laid before the 
ouſe, He knew of no other, except papers wer” produced 


y any Peer, and the ſecretaries of ſtate, being Peers, and 
cr Weſent, thought proper to authenticate ſuch papers, by which 
tho ans they came directly before the Houſe to be diſcuſſed. 
Vn, 


ut as to the proclamation in queſtion, this laſt method could 
ot be taken, becauſe the ſecretary of ſtate for the colonies, 
rough whoſe department it paſſed, is not a member of the 
ouſe; therefore he knew of no other Parliamentary method 
bringing it before the Houſe but by addreſs. 


Lord Thurlow | The Chancellor] ſaid, that the uſual mode Lord Thurs 
communication between the throne and Parliament, in the *®: 


th: The Duke of Grafton, after mentioning his aſtoniſhment The Duke 
nch the ſupineneſs of the people out of doors in fitting ſtill un- of Graften, 


H- the loſs of their commerce, and public misfortunes in eve 

uarter, patiently waiting for better days, added, that he 
oncurred with the noble Lord as to the uſual Parliamentary 
ode of addreſſing the throne for ſtate papers; and ſhould on- 
obſerve, that there were other means, beſides thoſe men- 
oned by the noble Lord; for papers were often ordered by the 
Jouſe to be produced by officers under the crown without any 
Idreſs ; and he thought this matter of ſuch conſequence, that 
e delay it had already ſuffered by the adjournment might be 
convenient, 2 


ole, BY The Duke of Richmond obſerved; that the proclamation The Duke 


was therefore no wonder that the friends of thoſe miniſters 
ho had adviſed the meaſure, ſhould wiſh to adhere to a 
rm which might prevent judicial enquiry ; for they might 


nt the paper being produced at all, if there was no other 
ethod; but he begged leave to remind the Houſe, that he 
ad moved laſt ſeſſion for papers, which were ordered, and 
roduced by miniſters without any addreſs: He had alſo read 


pers himſelf to the Houſe, which miniſters preſent had al- 
y "wed to be authentic, and the Houſe had proceeded to take 
fully em into conſideration ; he therefore thought that as this 
T au 


aper was notoriouſly known to be authentic, being printed 
Vor. XII. f | by 


Fas of ſo criminal a nature, that it muſt end in public juſtice; of Kichmends 


ut a negative on the motion for the addreſs, and thus pre- | 


proof of its authenticity, but not legal evidence here. 


Lord Thur- 


de laid before Parliament. It was a principle founded it 


- woolſack) to addreſs the throne ; but there were other me 


to give reaſon, or attempt to diſſuade their Lordſhips again 
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by the · King's printer at New York, it might be taken 4 
the beſt evidence in the uſual mode obſerved on trials. 


Lord Camden admitted, that the general Parliamentary 
uſage was, (as had been obſerved by the noble Lord on ths 


thods in particular cafes, and their Lordſhips in their judi 
cial capacity had a right to uſe their own diſcretion, 

act as circumſtances directed. They might follow the or 
dinary mode of the inferior courts of law, and admit written 
evidence as authentic that was not deemed to be ſo. To h 
fure the paper bearing the ſtamp of authenticity, as iſſuing fron 
the King's Printing office at Nzw York, was ſatisfacton 


only contended, that their Lordſhips certainly had it in the; 
power to admit the authenticity of the paper, and to proce! 
upon it if they thought proper. 

Lord Thurlaw (The Chancellor) came forward a econ 
time, and ſaid, it was not his intention to ſtand up for un 
ſubſtantial forms; but for the dignity of Parliament: H 
muſt object to the breaking through that duty and civilit 
which the Houſe had obſerved, time out of mind, in pn 
curing communications from the throne, of ſtate papers t 


the conſtitution to obſerve this order, and he had no othe 
view in recommending to their Lordſhips not to depart fron 
it. He likewiſe thought there could be no other way d 
introducing the paper as authentic. With reſpect to mini 
ſters putting a negative upon the addrefs, that could not be: 
A miniſter in that Houſe was no more than any other Pei 
except being officially better informed, ſo as to enable hin 


any meaſure, while it was in debate; but after that, a mini nit 
ſter had only a fingle vote, and therefore could not put 
negative on any motion that met with the approbation of 
majority. | 

he Marquis of Rockingham moved, that an humble 2. 
dreſs ſhould be preſented to his Majeſty, that he would bi atte 


- graciouſly pleaſed to order copies of all letters and other papel wh 


ubliſhed at New York by order of his Majeſty's commi im; 
oners, to be laid before the Houſe.” Ordered, Vote 
That this Houſe will take the ſaid papers into conſideration dete 
on — next; and that all the Lords be ſummoned . ried 
attend. 
Adjourned to Monday, December 7. 

| Dece 
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December 7. 


for laſt Friday, entituled, A maninfeſto and proclamation 
publiſhed at New York on the 3d of October 1778, and 
ligned, ** Carlifle, H. Clinton, and W. Eden,” might be 
read ; the clerk of the crown accordingly read it. His Lord- 
ſhip ſaid, he thought he ought to apologize to the Houſe for 
the trouble he was Folge to give them, particularly as there 
were ſo many noble Lords on the ſame ſide of the Houſe, ſo 
much more equal to the taſk he was about to undertake. 
He then opened his motion, and read the objectionable paſ- 
ſages in the manifeſto, which were meant to be included in 
his motion; and the ſame being read from the woolſack, his 
Lordſhip proceeded, He ſaid, that a bare recital of the paſ- 
ſages thus ſelected, was a ſufficient ground for ſaying, that 
the miniſters or adviſers of this meaſure, deſerved the moſt 
ſevere reprehenſion. He thought it extremely neceflary, that 
their Lordſhips ſhould take the earlieſt opportunity of teſti- 
fying their diſavowal of its contents. Such a declaration was 
now become abſolutely neceſlary, as well for the preſerva- 
tion of the honour, dignity, and charatter of the Sovereign, 
as to reſcue the Britiſh name from that load of infamy and 
diſgrace, it muſt continue to incur, ſhould it go forth among 
the civilized nations of Europe, that a mode of making war, 
ſo contrary to thoſe eſtabliſhed among themſelves, ſhould be 
tolerated, much leſs be approved of by a Britiſh Parliament. 

He ſaid, the manifeſto muſt fill every honeft, feeling man 
with horror and aſtoniſhment, He read it, he confeſſed, with 
a mixture of grief and indignation, The paper carried on 
the very face of it, the ſtrongeſt marks and fulleſt evidence 
of its being totally repugnant to every principle of Chriſtia- 
nity, morality, and good policy, 

in order to proceed with due ſolemnity, he had on the 
preceding Friday, communicated his ſentiments concerning it, 
and his intentions of making a motion in conſequence 
that their Lordſhips might in the mean time, turn their 
attention to the contents, weigh the import of the paſſages 
which ſtruck him as ſo highly objeQionable, and from the 
Impulſe of their own feelings, be enabled to judge, what 
vote it woyld be proper to give, when the paper came to be 


a miſconception of the atrocious intenſions of the framers of 
it, or by being deceived by the ingenious and inſidious gloſs 
which artful men might *** to put upon it; what was 


The Marquis of Rocting ham deſired that the paper moved The ws 
ns 
Reckingbom 


* 


determined upon, without being taken unawares, and hur- 
ried into a precipitate vote on the occaſion, Whether from 


2 its 


* 


that no benefit whatever for the preſent, or in future, was 


indulgence to her errors, and moderate correction. Thoſe 
who held theſe ſentiments, expreſſed the moſt marked ab- 
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its evident and obvious import; no leſs than a denunciation of 
vengeance againſt the weak, defenceleſs, and innocent; 
againſt rebels, as well diſarmed as armed; confounding friends 
and foes in one undiſtinguiſhed maſs, and inflicting the moſt 
horrid barbarities upon them indiſcriminately, But what 
marked this bloody meaſure from almoſt every thing which 
fell within the compaſs of his knowledge, or reading was, 


propoſed to be derived from it ; nothing but wanton mur. 
ders, maſlacres, conflagrations, and unceaſing deſolation. 
The meaſure did not come with ſo much as even an implied, 
much leſs a direct promiſe of its being productive of one 
good conſequence; on the contrary, it contained an acknow- 
ledgment, that the only motive which actuated the breaſts 
of thoſe who planned it, was ſolely to render our colonies of 
as little avail to France as poſſible. 

The only two important conſiderations, he wiſhed to com- 
pare and preſs upon their Lordſhips were, the obvious ſenſe 
of the paſlages objected to, and the effects they were likely 
to produce. 

Before he delivered his ſentiments on the firſt of theſe, he 
begged leave to ſtate a circumſtance, which might ſhew that 
in reſpect of the conſtruction he meant to put upon them, 
he was not entirely ſingular in his opinion, and it was this: 
He happened the other night, he ſaid, to be preſent in an aſl- 
ſembly of gentlmen, | Houſe of Commons] where the very paper 
now under their Lord{hips conſideration, came to be the ſub- 
ject of converſation. Its contents gave birth to various opi- 
nions. Thoſe who directly defended the manifeſto, were of 
two. deſcriptions. One of them gravely contended,” that it 
was no more than a public act or declaration, on the part of 
Great Britain, explanatory of her future intended conduR, in 
the proſecution of the war againſt her rebellious ſubjects, who 
were no longer to expect lenity at our hands, but were to be 
treated as the allies of France; and conſequently to be made 
to feel all the inconveniencies and ſeverities, which they had 
a right to expect, according to the uſages and eſtabliſhed li- 
mitations of war, acknowledged by civilized ſtates at enmity 
with each other, inſtead of any further fruitleſs endeavours 
to bring her to a proper ſenſe of her duty, by a mixture of 


horence and deteſtation of the ſenſe put on the paper in the 
ſame afſembly. Tney declared with every appearance of ſo- 


lemnity and ſincerity, that no ſuch thing was hardoured in 
| the 
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he minds of thoſe who adviſed the meaſure, ſo nothing but 
wilful blindneſs, and a perverſion of the common modes of 
peech, could torture, ſtrain, and reft the words to fo ill, 
punded a conſtruction. ; 
Another ſet of perſons, with whom only in this inſtance 
lone, he happened to agree, ſpoke ingenuouſly, and with- 
put reſerveor diſguiſe, They acknowledged that the procla- 
nation actually denounced vengeance and deſolation, and 
efended it on the ground of neceſlity, and ſound policy, He 
onfeſſed, he continued for ſome time in a ſtate of ſuſpence, 
hether moſt to applaud the conduct of thoſe, who with the 
noſt horrid intentions of blood and ſlaughter, endeavoured 
o hide their real intentions, under an appearance of adher- 
g to the rules and uſages of civilized war; or of thoſe, who 
taining the ſame diſpoſition, boldly proclaimed it, Upon 
eighing the merits of both, he confeſſed the ſcale prepon- 
lerated in favour of the latter, in his judgment. 
He obſerved, that there was a third deſcription, who de- 
ended the propriety of the paper; who not uniting with ei- 
her of the forgoing, wiſhed not to undertake to defend the 
neaſure; nor yet publicly diſavow its contents; who af- 
ected not to conſider the manifeſto as a paper of ſtate, but 
erely, as the ingenious literary production of Mr. Adam 
erguſon. Here doubts were ſtarted both reſpecting the iden- 
ity of the author, his ſtile and compoſition, and his real in- 
entions; but they were ſoon done away, for the ſame gentle- 
an [Governor Johnſtone] acknowledged that the ſyſtem 
df war announced, was a ſyſtem of blood and deſolation, 
and that it was perfectly juſtibable. | 

it But without wiſhing to derive weight from the opinions of 
of individuals, he was clear that the proclamation itſelf, without 
in ny aid from acknowledgments or anecdotes, would fully 
ho Wupply every thing neceſſary for its own proper elucidation, 
be Wit was ſpecific and direct, and conceived in terms of the ut- 
ade MWnoſt barbarity and unlimited ſeverity. 
had His - Lordſhip then read ſeveral paragraphs in the mani- 
i- Wclto, and aſked if the extremes of war and deſolation, were 
not expreſſions, that were very different from declarations of 
war and hoſtility, denounced againft enemies preparing to en- 


of er into, or actually engaged in war? After enumerating the 
ofe Ipbleſnings to be derived from peace, and a civil connection with 


this country, what does the performance ſay to induce the 
the people of America to return to that connection, in the event 
ſo- Nof a refuſal ? “ But we think it right to have them fully 
in {Wware of the change, which the maintaining ſuch'a poſition 
the 4 an 
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alliance and connection with France in preference to 
reat Britain] muſt make in the whole, and future condud 
of this war, &c. If there was any thing in words, which 
could be called direct, definite, and ſpecific, this paſſage im. 
ported a change of conduct, and of the principle, which wa" 
to direct it. Again, attend to the following contraſt, in the 
fame ſentence, © The policy, as well as benevolence hay 
thus far checked the extremes of war, when they tended to 
diftreſs a people ſtill conſidered as our fellow ſubjects, and u 
deſolate a country ſhortly again to become a ſource of mu. WP 
tual advantage; but when that country profeſſes the unnatu- 
ral deſign of not only eftranging,” &c. The whole conteſt i. 
— and the queſtion is, how far Great Britain, by eve. 
ry means in her power, may deftroy or render uſeleſs, a con- 
nection contrived for her ruin, and for the aggrandizement 
of France? His Lordſhip recommended to every diſpaſſionate 
perſon preſent, to take the context, and fee, whether the for. 
mer Jenity, benevolence, and parental tenderneſs of thif ec 
country, was not to be totally changed; and if the extreme; 
of war and deſolation were not deſcribed as cl.ecked, ani he 
were no longer to be reſtrained, if the contingent cauſe 
ſhould continue to ſubſiſt; namely, a reſolution to ſeparat: 
from this country, the unnatural deſign of eſtranging them- 


ſelyes, and of mortgaing their reſources, &c. which are the ot 


conditions precedent to the removal of the checks and re- 
ſtraints which have hitherto prevented Great Britain, fronWſſtio! 
motives of policy and good will, from reſorting to the eren 
tremes of war and deſolation. 

If any doubt yet remained, in the breaſt of a ſingle Lo id 
preſent, it would be at once removed, by the 'conc!udingiiits : 
ſentence : © Under ſuch circumſtances, the laws of {elf- 
preſervation muſt direct the conduct of Great Britain, and 
if the Britiſh Colonies are to become an acceffion & 


power to France, will direct her to render that acceſſiu loc 


of as little avail as poſſible.“ her 

Taking theſe ſeveral paſſages together, and colleCtins 
their real and ſubſtantial import into one view, they be. Matt. 
ſpoke a full intention of changing the mode of war, hithertoni 
carried on againſt the colonies ; accompanied with the res- 
ſons for this change, which appeared only to reſt upon th rue 
ground of ſelf · preſer vation, originating in a ſpeculative opi-iſt » 


nion, that ſuch an alliance and connection would, or mig eta 


terminate in the ruin of this country. e 
Thü ad, 
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This laſt principle thus maintained, would be a juſtifica- 
ion of any war, however barbarous or inhuman. It was 
the juſtification of King Herod, when he iſſued a reſcript 
for the deſtruction of all the holy innocents in Judea, of 
and under two years old. The Romans were his allies, 
He underſtood by the prophecies contained in the Old 
eſtament, that the temporal powers of the Roman empire 
were to ceaſe upon the coming of the Meſſiah; and on the 
ſame principle of ſelf-prefervation, and the ſecurity of his 
wn power, he ordered all the children within his own pro- 
ince to be murdered, | 
His Lordſhip then addreſſed himſelf to the bench of 
Biſhops, and hoped, that ſome of them would riſe, and 
vive an anſwer for the whole body, to a queſtion he meant 
> propoſe to them. He obſerved, that they had hitherto 
upported the meaſures of government, adopted in reſpect 
ff America, upon declarations made by miniſters, that the 
ecovery of that country was practicable. But now fays 
he manifeſto, a new æra in politics is ariſen, the nature of 


nes 
and he conteſt is changed. America is relinquiſhed, and all 
uſe the adv 1ntages of being connected with her totally abandoned. 
rate A new ſpecies of war is denounced, avowedly tending to 


leſolation and deſtruction, upon motives of ſelf- preſervation, 
ot growing out of circumſtances actually exiſting, but up- 
dn motives of policy, directed to future events. The queſ- 
ion therefore which he wiſhed to put to the right reverend 
dench, was, Was the policy of King Herod good or. bad? 
as it juſtifable in the fight of God? Was it conſonant to the 
lictates of their holy religion, and agreeable to the principles of 
ts author Jeſus Chriſt? If their Lordſhips ſhould reply in the 
egative, he hoped, as well for the ſake of their own con- 
ciences, as for the credit of the religion they profeſſed, that 
hey would not give a public countenance to meaſures of 
blood and ſlaughter, when the objects for which they had hi- 
herto ſupported the American war were either clearly un- 
ttainable, or actually given up. The manifeſto proved the 
atter, which he preſumed, was a ſufficient evidence, that ad- 
zero niniſtration were perfectly ſatisfied of the former. 
His Lordſhip next proceeded to ſhew that, beſides the 
ruelty and impolicy, the ſhame and diſgrace of the meaſure, 
t was no leſs barbarous than impolitic. He deſcribed the 
atal effects which muſt follow ſuch a mode of making war. 
e obſerved, that our coaſts, notwithſtanding the force we 
tad, would be liable to ſuffer by this ſpecies of predatory: 
| hoſtility 
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hoftility in every quarter which was not a place of arms; 
that the northern part of the kingdom, and the whole of 

Scotland, naked and defenceleſs as they muſt remain, while 
we continued to be threatened with an actual invaſion from 
the ſouth, muſt lic at the mercy of our enemies ; that Ireland 
would experience the like miſeries and diſtreſſes; but, above 

all, that our poſſeſſions in the Weſt-Indies muſt not 7 be 

ruined for the preſent, but, he feared, for ever rendered deſo- 

late and uſeleſs. In the courſe of the ſummer, a rumour of 

the French intending to make a landing in the neighbourhood 

of New-caſftle, had created the greateſt confuſion; He 

ed to a noble Lord over the way [ Earl Percy] what in- 

finite alarm and diſtraction that report occaſioned. The mi- 

litia battalions of the North and Eaſt-Riding of the county 

of Vork were inſtantly, upon requiſition, dilpatched upon 

that ſervice; and the troops were harraſſed, by a forced march 

of four hundred miles, to no manner of purpoſe, by that 

rumour; which afterwards appeared to have no other grounds 

but the ill founded apprehenſions of the people. What, then, 

would be the probable conſequence, when Frakce and Ame- 

rica came to retaliate ? When every privateer or armed veſle| 

would have it in its power to carry fire, alarm, and in many in- 

ſtances deſolation, along our coaſts > What was the conſe- 

2 of the landing of a privateer's crew near Whitehaven 

e laſt year, or the plundering a certain noble Lord's houſe, 
who was then abſent in London, in the northern part of the 
kingdom | Lord Selkirk. 

But however alarming theſe circumſtances might be, his 
principal concern was for the Weſt-India iſlands, becauſc 
there the miſchief could be perpetrated with impunity, and 
its effects prove decifive and perpetual. The plantations 
once deſtroyed, would be for ever deſtroyed ; the loſſes and 

ruin would be irreparable. The truth of this was known to 
every perſon in the leaſt converſant with the ſtate of theſe 
iflands. Even the moſt powerful and beſt defended of them, 
Jamaica, fully ſenſible of it, had never cultivated their land: 
on the ſea- coaſts, or within ſeven miles of it, till within the 
laſt thirty or forty years: till the Buccaniers were baniſhed, 
and ceaſed to infeſt their coaſts ; becauſe the inhabitants were 
fully aware, that the damage of a fingle night could not be re- 
paired in a century. The deſtructon of the canes, mills, 
and the general cultivation, with the loſs of the negrocs, 
would be an effectual deſtruction. But ſuppoſing that Ja- 
maica was able to defend itſelf; what mult be the fate of the 
* other 


her iſlands ug dtected and defenceleſs as they were, noto- 
$ ; ouſly known dd be? When even he heard, in the ſame aſ- 
of WS mbly already alluded to, that the only real reſource the in- 
tle bitants of Jamaica had, if attacked, was to retire into the 
Mm lue Mountains, and there defend themſelves at a paſs, where 
nd very ſmall force could reſiſt a numerous army. This was a 
ve ear confeſſion that even that Iſland muſt feel all the miſeries 
be r this predatory war, and ſuffer her plantations, &. to be 
ſo- WE ftroyed, before her face, without daring to interrupt or mo- 
of t the inſurgents. 
od His Lordſhip, after preſſing this argument, returned to 
He Bbnfider the manifeſto, on which he beſtowed almoſt eve 
in- Npprobious epithet in the Engliſh language, and which he ul- 
mi- mately brought home to adminiſtration, He ſaid, it was 
Ity WEplete with infidiouſneſs, perfidy, cunning, and barbarity z 
00 What it was equally weak and wicked; that it held out protec- 
rch Won, where the very means of protection were abando- 
hat Ed. It invited ſubmiſſion, without a poſlibility of ſecu- 
ads ty to the perſons ſubmitting ; it laid a ſnare for thoſe at- 
en, ¶ched to the Britiſh government, which would, if accepted, 
ne- timately terminate in their ruin: It expoſed ſuch of them 
ſſel > had hitherto adhered to the cauſe of the mother coun- 
m-, to the perſecution and revenge of their incenſed bre- 
1c- Wren, and the prevailing powers on the ſpot : in ſhort, 
ven the ruin of the loyal part of the people were aCtually in- 
ale, ended, he did not know a means which could promiſe to do 
the more efſectually. The very manifeſto contained the fulleſt 
goofs, that all thoughts of connection between the two coun- 
his ies were given up: the actual fituation of our army proved 
ui . He did not pretend to ſpeak from his own knowledge, but 
and WW: believed it was generally underſtood, that Sir Henry Clin- 
on: pn had written home for a very confiderable reinforcement, 
and Which he likewiſe underſtood could not be ſpared. Large de- 
ao echments had been already made from his army; four 
nele Wouſand men were ordered for Florida, to co- operate in an 
-M, tempt invited by the mal- contents in South-Carolina; five 
ma ouſand were ordered for the defence of the Weſt-India 
theWWands, and two thouſand for Halifax: after theſe deductions, 
believed, the moſt that could be expected from the Gene- 
il would be, to act on the defenſive. If ſo, the proclama- 
on could not operate to any good purpoſe, though it might 
cation great miſchief, Such being the true ſtate of affairs 
America, he was well warranted in affirming that in the moſt 
vage times, ſuch a ſyſtem of ſlaughter and deſolation as the 
te Wanifeſto threatened, would not have been adopted, and con- 
cr Yor, XII. I tended 
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and was heard with great attention. He concluded wit 
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tended that hiſtory did not furniſh another inſtance, ſince t 
coming of Chriſt, and ſince the mild influence inſpired by b 
doctrines, in which the war had been conducted on ſuch ba 
barous and inhuman ideas, On the contrary, it was we 
known, that war had been carried on upon certain prince 
ples, and under certain limitations and reſtrictions; th 
whenever it was declared, it was uſual for the contendin 
parties to appeal to God for the juſtice of their cauſe, and! 
avow, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that they only commence 
hoſtilities, in order to obtain a ſecure — juſt peace. H 
applied this argument to the proclamation; how any m- 
or ſet of men, could expect ſucceſs under ſuch a plan, fo r: 
pugnant, not only to every idea of peace, but to every ide 
of humanity and ſound policy. | 

His Lordſhip was up for upwards of an hour and a hal! 


making the following motion. 

That an humble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, t 
expreſs to his Majeſty the diſpleaſure of this Houſe, at a cer: 
tain manifeſto and proclamation, dated the third day of O. 
tober, 1778, and publiſhed in America under the hands and 
ſeals of the Earl of Carliſle, Sir Henry Clinton, Knight d 
the Bath, and William Eden, Eſq; commiſſioners for en 
ſtoring peace to the colonies, and counterſigned by Adan 
Ferguſon, Eſq; ſecretary to the commiſſion ; the ſaid mani 
feſto containing a declaration of the following tenour : 

6 If there be any perſons, who, diveſted of miſtaken re- 
ſentments, and uninfluenced by ſelfiſh intereſts, really thini 
it is for the benefit of the colonies, to ſeparate themſelya 
from Great Britain, and that fo ſeparated they will find nn 
conſtitution more mild, more free, and better calculated for 
their proſperity, than that which they heretofore enjoyed, 
and which we are empowered and diſpoſed to renew and im. 
prove; with ſuch perſons we will not diſpute a poſition 
which ſeems to be ſufficiently contradifted by the expericncput 
they have had, But we think it right to leave them fully 
aware of the change which the maintaining ſuch a poſitioput 
muſt make in the whole nature and future conduct of thi 
war, more cipectally when to this poſition is added the pre-. Wa. 
tended alliance Gith the court of France. The policy, ma! 
well as the benevolence of Great Britain, have thus far checł- Non 
ed the extremes of war, when they tended to diſtreſs a people. 


ple, ſtill confidered as our fellow ſubjects, and to deſolate er 


country, ſhortly to become again a ſource of mutual advanMout 
tagt per 
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ge: but when that country profeſſes the unnatural deſign, 
baer only of eſtranging herſelf from us, but of mOrtgaging 
eerſelf, and her reſources, to our enemies, the whole conte 


-” 


changed, and the queſtion is, how far Great Britain may, 
dy every means in her power, deſtroy or render uſeleſs a con- 
ection contrived for her ruin, and for the aggradizement 
of France. Under ſuch-circumſtances, the laws of ſelf- pre- 
ervation muſt direct the conduct of Great Britain; and if 
he Britiſh colonies are to become an acceſſion to France, 
vill direct her to render that acceſſion of as little avail as poſ- 
ble to her enemies,” 

To acquaint his Majeſty with the ſenſe of this Houſe, that 
he ſaid commiſſioners had no authority whatſoever, under 
he act of Parliament, in virtue of which they were appoint- 
d by his Majeſty, to make the ſaid declaration, or to make 
my declaration to the ſame, or to the like purport, nor can 
his Houſe be caſily brought to believe that the ſaid commiſ- 
ioners derived any ſuch authority from his Majeſty's inftruc- 
ions. 

Humbly to beſeech his Majeſty, that ſo much of the ſaid 
anifeſto as contains the ſaid declaration, be publicly diſa- 
owed by his Majeſty, as containing matter inconfiftent with 
xe humanity and generous courage which, at all times, have 
iſtinguiſhed the Britith nation; ſubverſive of the maxims 
which have been eſtabliſhed among Chriſtian and civilized 
ommunities, derogatory to the dignity of the crown of this 
ealm, tending to debaſe the ſpirit, and ſubvert the diſci- 
pline of his Majeſty's armies, and to expoſe his Majeſty's 
nnocent ſubjects, in all parts of his dominions, to cruel and 
uinous retaliations. 


ould have ever admitted of the interpretation his Lordſhi 

put upon it. He could ſafely anſwer, both for himſelf and 
is colleagues in office, that they never meant what was im- 
puted to them, either in, the motion of addreſs, or in the 
omments made on the paper. The import of the paper 
was obvious, and called for no ſubtleties or refinements to 
make it perfectly correſpondent to the known language uſed 
on ſuch occahons, It reminded the people of America of the 
leſſings they were about to forego, of the lenity and ten- 


derneſs with which they had been hitherto treated, and pointed 
out the neceſſary conduct which muſt enſue, ſhould they 
to WMpcriiſt in their unnatural 9 and alliance with France; 

2 tar 


Earl of Safe ſaid, he could not have imagined that the Earl of 
paper which the noble Marquis had ſo ftrongly reprobated, S fall. 
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for the aggrandizement of that country, and the ruin of 
this. The proclamation meant no more, nor ſaid any more, 
It warned them of the conſequences : but of what conſe- Han 
quences ? Of being treated as declared enemies, ſubject to 
the diſtreſſes of that ſpecies only of war which all enemies 
are liable to undergo, and which are authorized by the law; 
of war eſtabliſhed in civilized countries, and ſtrictly con- en 
fined within the limitations which thoſe laws have ſanctioned. 

No. man on earth, no noble Lord in that Houſe, con- Wo 
ceived a more utter abhorrence of the principles, which were WW: 
ſuppoſed by the noble Marquis to have dictated the procla- 
mation 3 he could ſafely ditavow any ſuch intention; and Wat 
he was ready to abide by the obvious ſenſe of the proclama- 
tion itſelf, as the beſt ground of his juſtitication. 

The motive of that appeal to the people of America, was 
purely from the principles of ſelf-preſervation, not thoſe of 
perſonal revenge. The fituation of France was much chang- ne 
ed from what it was, at any time ſince the commencement lar 
of the preſent century, She had changed her ſyſtem; and, | 
inſtead of keeping on foot great ſtanding armies, ſhe had 
turned her attention entirely on her marine; and now dil- Pig 
puted the empire of the ſea with us. This uniting with the Wa: 
circumſtance of the revolt of our colonies, formed a new pe- ſro! 
riod, totally unknown in the annals of this country. do 

He did not wiſh to follow the noble Lord in all his forced Hh. 
interpretations ; the proclamation would ſpeak for itſelf ; and g 
he truſted their Lordſhips would not permit themſelves to be nd 
led away by a ſtudied and laboured appeal to their paſſions, 
He left it to their Lordſhips own judgment, and doubted 
not, but they would exerciſe it properly, whether there was 
a ſingle line in it that would bear the charge of Herodian 
cruelty and the ſlaughter of the innocents. 

France and America allied were to be conſidered as one 
enemy, The object of their connection was truly — 
becauſe it pointed immediately to our total deftruftion. It 
was equally directed to the ſtripping us of our dependencies 
and diſtant poſſeſſions, to the wrefting from us the empire of 
the ocean, and to the aggrandiſment of France by our down- 
fall. The views of France were not, as it has been erro- 
neouſly ſtated upon former occaſions, ſolely confined to ob- 
jets of commerce; their real views were an encreaſe of po- 
wer, and extenſion of territory, It was therefore, upon every 
principle of policy and „ incumbent on us to 


do all in our power, conſiſtent with the laws of war efta- 
| I bliſhed 
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liſhed between two contending powers, to render the aſſi- 
ance of America in the conteſt of as little value as thoſe 
aws would permit, or, in the language of the proclamation, 
to render the acceſſion of as little avail as poſſible 3” in 
hort, to adopt every juſtifiable meaſure for depriving France 
pf the reſources which ſhe might otherwiſe derive from our 
cyolted ſubjects. 

He believed this conduct, when coolly and impartially 
onſidered, would receive the full approbation of the majo- 
rity of that Houſe. It was no common fituation we ſtood: 
n. We were now compelled to fight, not upon any ſpecu- 
ative differences; we were to contend with a powerful ene- 
ny, not for matters of trifling importance, but we were to 
trugole for our all, for our exiſtence as a nation. 

No line could now be drawn, which would ſecure us againſt 
he deſigns and machinations of a powerful and dangerous 


g- aemy. His Lordſhip acknowledged, that our ſituation was 
ent langerous and critical; that every thing dear to us was com- 
nd, nitted to the iſſue of the preſent conteſt; and that the only 
nad neans left for our ſalvation, was to act with unanimity and 


li- igour. It was no longer a queſtion, how far our conduct 
the ¶ Ras or was not wiſe and prudent, the moment forbad any re- 
pe · Nroſpect; all we ought now to turn our attention to, was to 
adopt ſuch meaſures as were ſuited to our preſent ſituation, 
cel Which he acknowledged again was truly alarming. 
and Theſe were the grounds on which the proclamation refted ; 
be nd he truſted, when the occaſion which gave birth to it was 
ns, {WE onſidered, it would appear highly juſtifiable. The prevent- 
ted ng our enemies from improving the revolt of our colonics, 
vas to the advancement of their own ambitious and unjuſt views, 
ze hoped would never have been conſtrued as an intention to 
xtirpate or deſtroy. On the contrary, the moſt that was 
eant, was no more than to render the means of American 
iſſiſtance of as little ſervice as poſſible, by taking the moſt 
ffeftual means of deſtroying her fortreſſes, &c. in the ſame 
anner as is every day practiſed by powers at war with each 
dther, in the mode of conducting their hoſtile operations. 
Vould it not be proper to diſmantle her fortreſſes, render 
er harbours uſeleſs, and cut off her reſources, as much as 
00- Wpothble ? This, notwithſtanding what he had now heard, 
po- Nas in our power; and it would, in his opinion, be highly 
ery Hriminal, confidering the preſent circumſtances of the na- 
: toon, to forbear carrying ſuch a plan into execution. — 
a- 18 
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His Lordſhip added, that the manifeſto meant no more 

than might be well defended. It was argumentative and per- 
ſuaſive, and addreſſed to the people of America in a double 
capacity, as ſubjects and friends in one light, and as ene- 
mies eventually. On the whole, he could aſſure their Lord- 
ſhips, that it was never intended to carry ſuch bloody mea- 
ſures into execution; nor could it be foreſeen, that any ſuch 
conſtruction would have been put upon the proclamation, 
No more was. in the contemplation, of thoſe who drew up 
that paper, or adviſed it as a meaſure of ſtate, than to ac- 
quaint the people of America, in caſe they perſiſted, that 
the war would be changed, and that they muſt of courſe 
abide the conſequences. 

As the noble Marquis had appealed to the right reverend 
bench, he would do the ſame, for their ſenſe of the mani- ra 
feſto. 

Biſhov of Biſhop of Peter borauę h. It would ill become me, who have D 
Faerberagb ſo often experienced the indulgence of your Lordſhips on 
other occaſions, to be ſilent on a ſubject like this, when what 
has fallen from the noble Earl calls upon me, by reprobating 
this manifeſto, to vindicate, as far as I am able, the credit 
and principle of that holy religion, for which the conſtitu- 
tion of this country has ſo great a reſpect, as to admit the 
miniſters of it into the dignity and confidence of this great 
national council, Permit me, therefore, for once to addreſs 
your Lordſhips, not as ſtateſmen but as Chriſtians. The 
declaration before us contains matter, in my apprehenſion, 
big with miſchief, and ſuch as ſhould it eſcape the cenſure 


-of this Houſe, will, I think, fix indelible difgrace on the v 
name of Briton. Your 

I ſhould deem it a miſapplication of your Lordihips time, hin] 
to diſpute about words; the proclamation was addreſſed ono 
the people of America, and muſt be underſtood according u Re 
the plain and obvious import of the terms. Phe tendency i Hheor 
its threats is evident. I ſhall therefore only ſubmit to you Viſhe 
ſerious conſideration a few thoughts which have occurred tio be 
me on this alarming ſubject, * Id 

God forbid we ſhould ever ſee religion ſo perverted fronn int 
its original nature and inſtitution, as to become the inſtru- per. 
ment of faction; that nothing is farther from my intention, it r 


will, I truſt, ſufficiently appear, when I beg leave to remind 
your Lache that it is principally owing to the mild in- Hentin 
fluence af Chriſtianity, that every nation profeſſing the be- 


lief of it, has as it were by common coalcat ſet bounds 1 
. 
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the ſavage fierceneſs of revenge and cruelty. Shall we then 
be the firſt among the nations of Europe, to forget ſo very 
eſſential a part of its excellence, as the humanity and bene- 
volence it inſpires? 25 

Shall we, 1 ſay, be the firſt to eſtabliſh deſolation upon ſy- 
ſtem; and to gratify an impotent reſentment, deal fruitleſs 
deſtruction on the wives and children of an enemy we cannot 
conquer, and of friends we can no longer protect. 

1 here are, I fear, but too many inſtances, where war may 
become unavoidable, and numberleſs are the calamities ever 
attending it, which benevolence itſelf cannot prevent, 

T here is one principle, however, without which it ceaſes to 
be juſtihable ; I mean that, which every civiliſed nation pro- 
feſles, in declaring war, the defire of a juſt and honourable 

cace, ** | 
. It was with a view to this, that under the flattering aſſu- 
rances of an eaſy victory, your Lordſhips were led to ſend 
troops at firſt into America. 

It was afterwards, becauſe peace and reconciliation were 
dec med unattainable by any other means, that a majority were 
induced to comply with the propoſal of adminiſtration for 
coercive meaſures. | 

But from that fatal day, in which the petition of the Con- 
preſs was rejected, peace and reconciliation ſeemed to be no 
longer in view; America concluded, ſhe had no alternative 
left, but unconditional ſubmiſſion or independence, ſhe made 
her laſt appeal to Heaven, whoſe ſcale will finally preponderate, 
The God only knows who holds the balance; but if Great Bri- 
on, tain has any hope left in the juſtice of her cauſe, ſhe does ill 
{ure ſo defeat that hope, by means like theſe, to ſupport it. 

te Your Lordſhips hitherto have, I doubt, been able to ſatisfy 
your own minds in having ſupported this war, not only by 


me, hinking the means neceſſary, but the end propoſed juſt and 
d 0 Wonourable, | | | 
g Read but this manifeſto with impartiality, and compare its 
cy oo Wheory with the practice of Colonel Butler; and he, who 

out Wiſhes to keep well with himſelf, will find abundant reaſon 


0 be very cautious how he proceeds a ſtep farther. 

I did expreſs a wiſh, that we might never ſee religion made 
n inſtrument of faction; it was a fincere wiſh, though an 
mperfect one; I ought to have added, nor of barbarity, I 
o it now, from recollecting, there is an article in the extra- 
rdinaries of the army for the laſt year, recommended to be 
ontinued for ſealping knives and crucifixes, — 

wi 
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and honourable war, limited by the uſages prevalent in civi- 
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1 will conclude, by obſerving only, that if ſuch is the 
Chriſtianity which-we are henceforth to propagate among the 
Indians, it is better for their teachers, better for themſelves, 
that they ſhould l and die in ignorance; if they are to be 
involved in our guilt, take not from them their plea for 
mercy ; but let them have it ſtill to urge at the throne of 
grace, that they have never heard the name of Chriſt, 
Earl of Derby condemned the meaſures of adminiſtration 
in general, and the paper before the Houſe in particular. He 
felt, he ſaid, for the dignity, honour, and reputation of this 
country, which had been ſo deeply »weunded by this bloody iſo» 
edict, that authorized at once murder and deſolation | He 
ſaid, the noble Earl in office Suffolk] was convicted, by his Wo: 
own confeſſion, in the,gdebate, on the firſt day of the ſeſſion, 
when the ſubje& turning on the probable loſs of America, 
the noble Earl ſaid, “he would never conſent to acknowledge 
the independence of America, for there were means till leſt ea 
untried, which might bring America back te a ſenſe of ber w 
own intereſt and duty. He ſhould, for one, adviſe the adopt-Wiſolt 
ing ſuch means with the moſt extreme reluctance; but if 
every other mode ſhould fail, ſelf-preſervation, the firſt prin- Mur 
ciple of nature and policy, would compel us to adopt them, Hat 
Allied and connected as they were with our open enemies, ita 
ſaid the noble Earl in the blue ribbon, we probably would beet 


' @bliged to diltreſs them in a manner that nothing but neceſ- Ez 


ſity could juſtify.” If, then, continued his Lordthip, we are ort. 
to compare the contents of the preſent proclamation with wia 
fell from the noble Earl on that day, we ſhall be no longer at 
2 loſs to find out the meaning of the paſſages alluded to. The 
noble Earl could have no reluctance to purſue a mode of fut M 


lized countries; this reluctance muſt have pointed to ſome- 
thing very different, which none of your Lordſhips can for 
an inſtant continue to doubt. | 

His Lordſhip urged the Biſhops to conſider the manifeſto ie 
its proper light, as an inftrument of horror, as well on account 
of the unchriſtian-like principles which it avowed, as the 
ſyſtem of treachery which it contained. He ſaid, the miniſter 
were totally incapable of either conducting a war, or making © 
a peace, and in proof of the aſſertion, maintained, that it 


their own words were to be taken, they had acted with leni ir u 


and mildneſs, when vigorous war was the proper object d 
purſuit; and now, when the ſtate of our finances, the de. 
clining public and private credit of the kingdom, and almok 
every thing concurred to make peace abſolutely neceſſary, the) 

wen 
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ere madly plunging the nation into a war, likely to be at- 
nded with enormous expence, and conducted on principles of 
heard-of cruelty. He ſaid, that not only a change of mea- 
res, but a change of men was become neceſſary; and he 
pealed to their Lordſhips, whether almoſt ever general and 
ery admiral, men of the moſt approved bravery and un- 
pubted ſkill, employed by the preſent adminiſtration, had not 
turned from the ſervice full of diſguſt, and full of complaint 
their treatment, With regard to the manifeſto, he be- 
owed on it every epithet of ſeverity ; and added, that it was 
diſgrace to Great Britain; that Parliament had never au- 
oriſed ſuch a meaſure, and that it was highly incumbent on 
eir Lordſhips to concur with the motion, and expreſs their 
mediate diſpleaſure at its contents. He concluded, that the 
iniſtry, diſappointed, in their views of extending deſpotiſm, 
capable of bringing about that unconditional ſubmiſfion 
which they had formerly talked, were now acting in the 
oft daſtardly manner, _ in order to carry into execu- 


urder thoſe whom they could not conquer, and to deſolate 
at country which they had ſeparated forever from Great 
itain, by their folly, their weakneſs, and their wick- 
neſs. | 


nial with my own feelings, and ſo conſentaneous to m 
n ſentiments, that I cannot help riſing to meet it wit 
"he WY moſt hearty approbation, concurrence, and aſſent. 

My Lords, this motion has been occaſioned by the ſavage 
Irit that has been found to breathe in a late proclamation of 
s Majeſty, promulgated by the King's commiſſioners in 
merica, I ſay, my Lords, in a late proclamation of his 
ajeſty; for every proclamation is the King's proclamation, 
2 conſtitution not knowing any other power from whence 
can be derived, | 

But, my Lords, I will withdraw my eyes from this horrid 
anifeſto, and fix them upon the authors and adviſers of it. 
s, my Lords, the avowed authors and adviſers of it; ſhame- 


ir want of ſhame 


3 HM Adviſers, my Lords, who, by their own infamy, have 
de fied the national character of this country, and by robbing 
moll ol its good name, have made it “ poor indeed.” 


My Lords, I have heard it ſaid in this Houſe, that the 


nohawk and the ſcalping knife were the engines put into 
Vox. XII. K 


pn a ſyſtem of cowardly revenge, were endeayouring to 


Earl of Abingdon, The motion that has been made by my Ear! of 
orthy friend, the noble Marquis | Rockinham] is ſo con- Abingden+ 


in their confeſfions, and thersfore tenfold more wicked in 
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the hands of Engliſhmen by God and nature, firſt to torture, 
and then to murder our fellow ſubjects; and why, my Lords! 
Becauſe, like Engliſhmen of old, like our undebaſed forefa. 
thers, they refuſe to ſubmit to ſlavery; and for thinking with 
Roman greatneſs of mind, © melius ef? pro patria mri quan 
vitam ren atgue in honeſtam degere per . c. 

My Lords, it is ſaid, ' that after uſing every hoſtile 2. 
tempt to the contrary, rather that America ſhall be free, ij 
ſhall be rendered uſeleſs to itſelf and its connections;“ and 
this, my Lords, has been proclaimed too within theſe wally R 
A proclamation ſhocking to my ears; ſo ſhocking, that! 
a have ory wiſhed myſelf to be any thing but a Peer of th” 

ouſe. | 

My Lords, Montaigne tells us, and it is true, that th 
fouls of Kings and coblers are caſt in the ſame mould. Wha 
then is it that creates the difference between the King and 
the . between this Houſe and the lower orders d 
people 

It is, my Lords, that urbanity, that ſuperior civilization, 
that liberality of mind, which ought to animate our feeling, 
and from whence, as from the fountain head, flow compal- 
hon for the weakneſs of human nature, and forbearance of in- 
jury (though in error) from thoſe whom chance or lot hath 
placed in the line of ſubordination to ourſelves. 

Theſe, my Lords, are the ſentiments that ſhould inſpin 
and dire& this Houſe : ſentiments that have been ſo forcibly 
ſo ably, and ſo pathetically recommended by that pattren d " 
humanity, the noble Marquis who moved this motion, tha 
it leaves nothing further for me to ſay. 

One word, however, I will add in advice to thoſe rige 
reverend prelates, who, by voting for theſe unchriſtian- lu 
meaſures, are now up to their very necks in the blood of Ame 
rica; and it is this, ** hear what has been ſaid, go ye, andre 
pent, not ia your lawn f{leeves dyed with blood, but in fack: 
cloth and in aſhes.” 

Such, my Lords, are the contaminations that have ben 
ſpread over the honour, the dignity, and the juſtice of thi 
once auguſt aſſembly, by thoſe puppets in office, who are moi 
ed-thereto by the ſtring of obedience from behind the curtail 
---puppets to whom the key note of murder and devaſtatial 
was long ago given in theſe words: We have paſſed tit f el 
Rubicon, and we muſt kill the Americans, or the American 
will kill us; and from this time, to this ſ: - muſac, bi 
every inftrument been tuned, which God and nature co 
= —M urnn 


as theſe are, deſerves not the name of Engliſhman, which ons 


Farl Grwer, 
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My Lords, the objection made here to the Congreſs, is the 
2 I mean to make to the legiſlature of this country; 
and the ſame appeal that is made to the free inhabitants of 
that country, it is my determination to make to the collec- 
tive body of the people of England. In the legiſlative body 
of this country, no hopes now remain. In the collective bo-i 
dy, if ſalvation is not to be found, the conſtitution of Eng. 
land is loſt, The legiſlative body (as it is ſaid of the Cos. 

ſs) has done what it was not authorized by its conſtitution 
to do. It has aſſumed to itſelf powers to which it is not by 
right entitled. It has dared to aim at levying taxes without 
repreſentation. It has dared to ſay, that it has a right to bind 
in all caſes whatſoever; thereby making the rights of Eng 
liſhmen ſubject to its will, and in a limited government, 
eſtabliſhing unlimited tyranny. 

The hierarchy, who uſed heretofore to talk of Kings & 
the Lord's anointed, now tranſlate allegiance from the crown 
to the ſtate; and that they might become petty tyrants them- 
ſelves, and remove ſupremacy from the King to the Parlia 
ment, | 

But this, my Lords, is not the conſtitution, Let the Kiny 
be King, and the Parliament be what it is. Let the Hou Illu 
of Lords take care of its own rights and privileges, wbid 
are intimately connectect with the rights of the people; and 
the Houſe of Commons, who are the temporary appointes 
only of the people, attend to their rights, and not preſume, 
in conjunction with the other two branches of the legiſlature, 
to that omnipotency, which is not only a moral abſurdity 
but a political lie. | 
This ſyſtem therefore muſt be changed. Corruption, 
which is its principle, muſt be 'done away. Let the Kiny 
reign in the hearts of his people. In a free ſtate there is m 
other hold to be taken. He has, through his miniſters, reigned 
long enough in their purſes. Attachment by purchaſe, loſs 
more by oppreſſion, than it gains by expence. | doſe 

My Lords, I beg pardon for the warmth I have expreſſe 
upon this occaſion; but he who is not warmed in ſuch time 


it was an honour to poſſeſs, 

Earl Gower roſe to defend his noble relation [Lord Cor ( 
liſle] he ſaid, from the accuſation brought againſt him, © 
at leaſt implied in the addreſs now moved. He could anſwe 


that no man would be farther from recommending or infor T. 
ing meaſures of cruelty than the noble Earl, whoſe name lar 
peared at the head of the commiſſion, alle 
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the He ſaid, he had read the proclamation more than once, with 
Vi poſfible attention; and could not diſcovera ſingleſexpreſſion 
of it which authoriſed the interpretation put upon it by the 


oble Marquis, and thoſe other Lords who had ſpoken on 
e ſame ſide: if there had, he would have been the firſt to 


bo · ¶ Neprobate and condemn it. It is true, the nature of the con- 
ag. est, and the conduct of the war, was changed; but it was 
0n- WF hanged no farther than to a limited, temperate, and defen- 


ble mode, ſuch as was allowed to be juſtifiable by all nations 
n a ſtate of hoſtility, Burning towns, and even deſolating 
country, came, under ſome circumſtances, within that de- 
ciption. A miniſter lately deceaſed Lord Chatham] whoſe 
dminiſtration had been often the ſubject of panegyric in that 
ouſe, approved of the bombarding and deſtroying of Havre- 
e-Grace, during the late war. Many other — of a 
imilar nature, might be quoted ſince the commencement of 
he preſent century, where the mere object was to diſtreſs 
he enemy, and not to forward immediate operations. And as 
o the circumſtance of the ſcalping knives, &c. mentioned by 
he right reverend prelate, he begged leave to remind their 
ordſhips, that on a former — 2 when the miniſter laſt 
lluded to cenſured that ſpecies of warfare, he proved, to the 
atisfaction of the Houſe, that the noble Lord himſelf, when 


and high office, gave it his ſanction; and that the very 
teeſrders for carrying the meaſure into execution, originated 
me rom his own office, when ſecretary of ſtate, 

ure, He obſerved, that the noble Lords, when they had a mind 
lo decry the meaſures of Government, were never at a loſs fer 


dugbears, in order to create ill- founded uneaſineſſes. He te- 
nembered laſt year, that another proclamation was the ſub=- 
ect of much debate in that Houſe, when arguments of a ſimi- 
ar nature were reſorted to. The General [Burgoyne] who 
flued the proclamation, was then abſent, and he ftood up ia 
is defence; but the moment that the motives and objects pro- 
poſed to be attained by that proclamation, came to be coolly 
xamined and fully underſtood, the good ſenſe of the people 
got the better of the prejudices which had been artfully inſtil- 
ed ĩiato them, and the-clamour immediately ſubſided, Why 
hen would noble Lords expect, that they ſtood a better chance 
or ſucceeding now than before, when the manifeſto publiſh- 
| by the commĩſſioners was ſo much leſs liable to objection, 
han that publiſhed by the general, now alluded to ? 

There was beſides one circumſtance, which deſerved parti- 
ular attention; the manifeſto was valedictory, and of courſe 


; ap 
alled for the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of threats and perſuaſion. 
le 
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It cloſed the commiſſion, and was a public appeal to thoſe t 
whom it was addrefſed, It contained the ultimate reſolution 
x of Great Britain; it breathed a ſpirit of lenity and modern. 
tion, of good-will and benevolence ! It held out tranquili 
ty, freedom, the advantages of commerce, and all the bleſs. 
: ings flowing from them; endeavouring at the ſame time, ty 
impreſs on the minds of the people there, the riſque of ruin 
they muſt run, if they obſtinately perſiſted to continue dei 
to the reaſonable al parental propoſitions made by Gre 
Britain. To ſuch men, it held out a view of the dreadfif 
conſequences in which they would involve theic country, 

by adhering toan unnatural alliance with France. 
Conſidering therefore the manifeſto, in every poſſible view, 
both as to policy and humanity, and as fully juſtified in all i 
s, by the known and eſtabliſhed uſages of war, ac. 
nowledged by civilized countries, he was of opinion, tha 
it was not only defenſible under each of theſe heads, but wa 
praiſe-worthy ; for which reafon, he would give his negating 
to the addreſs to the throne, for a vote of cenſure. The pes 
ſons who were propoſed to be cenſured, were beſides abſent ier 
and not in a fituation to defend themſelves ; and the procl 
mation ſo far from encouraging barbarity, or aggravating ti ou 
horrors of war, or ſeparating America forever from Greaſy 
Britain, tended directly to the puniſhment of our enemic ic 
the re- union of the Colonies with the parent ftate, and prv 
curing, by the only juſt and reſpectable means, a ſaſe, ſpeedy, 
and honourable peace. - ar; 
Duke of Duke of Richmond. After mentioning that it was the cos 
Richmond. ſtant practice of miniſters to deny that their meaſures bore th at 
obvious interpretation which reaſon and common ſenſe mu a 


of neceſſity, put upon them, adverted to the various parts doin 

the manifeſto, anſwering the different arguments in ſuppot 

> of it, which had been urged by the two noble Lords in o-Woul 
| ice [ Suffolk and Gower, | He ſaid, the paſlages alluded RF ſu 


were aimed at the moſt honeſt men in America; he did lf 
therefore wonder at adminiſtration's wiſhing to have nothi me 
to ſay to them. The noble Lords had aſſerted, that the evroe 
tremes of war and deſolation, cited in thoſe paſſages, di 
not come up to the interpretation put upon them by bis ar.“ 
ble friend, the Marquis: let the noble Lords conſider wii dec 
had been their ſyſtem of war hitherto. Had they not em 
ployed the ſavages, and burnt the towns of Norfolk ame: 
Charles Town? He did not mean to ſay that burning enfie 
latter might not be a neceſſary operation of war; perhaps it u Hi: 
he only mentioned it as a part of that ſyſtem which miniſte 
; not 
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ow talked of as a matter which was totally foreign to their 
leas. Had not alſo General Vaughan, when he went up the 
orth River, burnt the town of Eſopus, and alledged as a reaſon 
pr it, that it was a neſt of villains,” an excuſe ſimilar to that 
ade for the murder at Glenco ! He did not ſee the noble 
ord in the Houſe, who had done ſuch notable feats in his 
overnment of Virginia, or he ſhould have been glad to have 
ſked him a queſtion or two relative to his conduct reſpect- 
g the Indians and the ſlaves, | | 
His Grace contended that the war from the commence» 
nent of it, had been carried on with every act of oppreſſion 
nd injuſtice that could tend to make the name of an Engliſh- 
pan odious in America, He ſaid a regular and full account 


ole under them in America, had been publiſhed by order 
f Congreſs two years ago, The Leyden Gazette had at- 
mpted to give this account piecemeal ; but after going ſome 
ay in it, had deſiſted, the editor alledging that it ſtained his 
aper. He mentioned alſo the ravages and rapine of the fol- 
iery, who, following the examples ſet them by the Heſſians, 
undered the poor inhabitants, and ſtole every thing th 
puld lay their hands on; while, on the contrary, he was well 
ſſured General Waſhington's army maintained the ſtriteſt 
iſcipline, paying for whatever they had, wherever they went, 
d giving entire ſatisfaction to all around them. He ſaid, 
had lately received a letter from the Jerſeys, by which he 
arnt we had not a ſingle friend in thoſe provinces ; and the 
dom eaſon was, our army had been there, and behaved fo ill, 
hat they had created an inſurmountable diſguſt in the minds 
fall ranks of people. Having dwelt for ſome time on theſe 
pints, the Duke adverted to the general conduct of miniſters, 
d appealed to the candour of the Houſe, whether the natiog 
duld be expected to have confidence in a ſet of men, guilty 
ſuch repeated and ſuch groſs blunders? He ſaid, he him- 
If had heard Sir William Howe tell the ſecretary for the 
merican department to his face, and in the hearing of a 
rge aſſembly, that it was impoſſible for Great Britain to 
> ſucceſsful in America, while he had the conduct of the 
ö r.“ Let Lords for a moment conſider the extent of ſuch 
declaration ; let them recollect the authority it came from; 
en om no leſs a man than the late commander in chief in 
| merica, who, if any officer had been in the leaſt degree of 
ti vafidence with adminiſtration, he was the man. 

wu His Grace denied that General Burgoyne's proclamation 
not been regarded as a very improper publication, and 
begged 


f the barbarities exerciſed by his Majeſty's officers, and 


* 
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when he firſt read it. The noble Earl had aſked, «© jf 
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begged the noble Earl [Gower] to recollect, that he had par. 
ticularly reprehended it in that Houſe. It had alſo been much 
the ſubject of reprehenſion in the other aſſembly z and he de. 
clared, he ſtill entertained the ſame opinion of it which he did 


we could have deſolated the country round Boſton, previou 
to the arrival of Count D'Eſtaing's fleet, would it not have 
been wiſe to have done it?” No; it would have been yer 
unwiſe ; no man converſant with the art of war would hay 
acted in that manner, 

His Grace ſaid a great deal againſt the proclamation, which 
he declared was a ſtretch of authority in the commiſſioners; 
he added, that he did not doubt it was highly pleafing in: 
certain quarter, from the happy reception which one of the 
eommiſhoners had lately met with on his firſt courtly vifit af. 
ter his return from America, At length the Duke came to an 
enumeration of the expences of the war, mentioning the three 
and thirty millions which it had already coft this country, 
and obſerving that every year it continued, it was likely 9 
coſt us eight or nine millions more : he aſked how were we 
to raiſe the money? Was it not notorious, from the uncom- 
mon and alarming number of bankruptcies, that money wa 
fo ſcarce, it was hardly to be obtained at any rate? In ſhort, 
Aid not every thing indicate a declining commerce, and: 
ſinking credit? 

Having anſwered ſeveral parts of Earl Gower's ſpeech, he 
entered into very extenſive field of argument, in which he 
chiefly directed his attention to the following heads: the pro- 
vocations given on our part, which he contended accelerated, 
or entirely cauſed the revolt of our Colonies ; the ſucceſſi Pc 
acts of oppreſſion, cruelty, and injuſtice we adopted, in ordet 
to give our meaſures the —— effect; the folly of truſt· 
ing to the aſſurances of France, and the wilful perverſenei es 
of continuing wt wer credit to them, when almoſt every day' 
experience had afforded the moſt direct teftimony, and fur WW 
niſhed the moſt irrefragable proofs, that ſhe was doing all iitie 
her power ſecretly to toment the revolt of our ſubjects, and 
ſupport them in their reſiſtance to the claims of the mothe 
country; the weak ſtate of our navy, and defenceleſs ſtatt 
of the kingdom, when it was no —— a queſtion, that tf t 
moſt vigorous exertions would be neceſſary, to defend us again Mete 
the power of that kingdom, unleſs we conſented to relinquiſh 
our ſovereignty, forever, over America, On theſe, and ſe- 
veral other material points, connected or growing out of them, 
bis Grace was very full, pointed, argumentative, and - der 


err Ares 
ect: but as they have ſo frequently beeen diſcuſſed in de- 
ail on former occaſions, a repetition of them now is totally 
unneceſlary, in order to make way for the only novel matter, 
touched upon by his Grace, of any particular importance, 
He obſerved, that the noble Earl who ſpoke ſecond in 
the debate | Suffolk] had very fairly acknowledged, that the 
preſent formed a new æra in politics, ſo far as France and 
:ogland were concerned; that the finances of France were 


very thing which went to the exiſtence of this country, as 
a great naval and commercial power, was committed to the 
flue of the preſent conteſt. He ſaid, he had lately received 


pf financial ſtate of the nation, and contained the fulleſt con- 
firmation of what had fallen from the noble Earl; and, as he 
hought it full of facts and reaſonings of the greateſt impor- 


fry, - 

to tance to this country, he had taken the trouble to tranſlate 
we Pt, for the fake of public information. 

ny His Grace then read it. It contained a general account 
v2; bat by the reform made in the ſeveral departments, ſuch con- 
ort; iderable ſavings had been effected, that although a loan 


about two millions ſterling) would be wanting for the ſer- 
ice of the enſuing year, the King had the. pleaſure to inform 


be" is people, that no new tax or impoſt would be laid, in order 
beo pay the intereſt ; attended too with this additional, happy 
Fi ircumſtance, that he had forborne to avail himſelf of the 
ted, ſual mode of raiſing money, heretofore practiſed on ſome 
fe pccalions, that of the ſale of offices unneceſſary in themſelves, 
rdet nd extremely burdenſome and ruinous to the public; but 
uft- 2d raiſed the money he wanted by annuities, which annui- 
nei ies would be provided for by the ordinary ſtanding revenue. 
ay WY ><< the edict in the Remembrancer, Vol. VII. p. 116.] 


His Grace paid the higheſt compliments to the great abi- 
ities of Mir, Necker, at the head of the French finances, 
ho had adopted the plan recommended by Dr. Price, in his 
Treatiſe on Life Annuities ; which, while it pointed out the 

eans of procuring new loans, provided for the extinction 
df the debt, by granting an increaſed intereſt upon annuities, 
leterminable upon ane or two lives, Mr. Necker availed 
imſelf, in the preſent inſtance, of this plan ; and ſuch was 
he confidence in government, and the abilities of the mini- 
er, that the loan upon one or two lives was procured at eight 


der cent. ; 
Vor. XII. L His 


in the train of being put upon a reſpectable footing; that her 
attention was called from her armies to her marine; that ſne 
ow diſputed the empire of the ocean with us; and that 


an edict, publiſhed by the French King, which was a kind 
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His Grace contraſted the wiſdom, integrity, and the diſin- 
tereſted motives of Mr. Necker, who had brought the French 
firiances out of diſorder, weakneſs, and diſcredit, into ſo 
flouriſhing a condition, with that of the noble Lord who | 
preſides at the head of the finances of this country. But the 
reaſon was obvious; Mr. Necker was ambitious only of do- 
ing good; his conſciouſneſs that he was doing ſo, to him, 
appeared an ample reward. He diſcountenanced every ſpecies 
of improper expenditure ; he ſuppreſſed all unneceſſary or 
are places, He endeavoured to inſpire the nation with 
public ſpirit, and ſer the example himſelf. He refuſed to re- 
ceive any emolument whatever for his ſervices; and when 
ed by the miniſter to accept of a liberal penſion, as a 8 
token from his ſovereign of his high opinion of. his merit, he 
fitively refuſed it. What, on the other hand, was the 
tuation and conduct of the noble Lord? He had got the 
che Cinque Ports, his Lady Buſhy Park, his children were 
all amply provided for by places held in truſt, or by reverſion; 
nay, he had given ſuch a proof of his avaricious diſpoſition, 
that he had even ſtooped to go a hunting for the reverſion of 
the comptroller's place in the port of London, for the lives 
of his two ſons, at preſent poſſeſſed by the Duke of Newcaſ- 
tle. Was ſuch a man a fit perſon to promote reformation, 
or carry into execution a plan of public cxconomy ? How 
could he refuſe improper applications, or reject ill- founded 
pretenſions, when the party applying could with ſo much ra: 
Juſtice retort on him, that he was covered with places, ſine- 
cures, reverſions, &c. for no other merit but that of loſing 
America? He was the laſt man in the kingdom who was juſ- 
tified in calling any man's claim to favour or reward int 
queſtion. Again, if any of the contracting tribe were to ap- 
ply to his Lordſhip, in return for their ſteady ſupport through 
every . meaſure propoſed by him in Parliament, and that he 
ſhould refuſe to give them an exorbitant profit, might they 
not with great juſtice remind him of his firſt contract with 
Mr. Arkinſon, in his cloſet, whom he agreed to pay a dou- 
ble price for rum at Jamaica, to what it was ſold on the 
quays in London? Might they not remind him of his igno- 
Trance to judge, what was or was not a proper price, when his 
Lordſhip miſtook currency for ſterling ? Might they not tell 
him, that notwithſtanding this impoſition, he gave Mr. At- one 
kinfon a ſecond and a third contract; and, finally, that he 
continued to employ him, in hiring of tranſports at an ad- 
vanced price, in victualling the army, &c. &, 1 — 


= 
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His.Grace ſaid, it was highly neceſſary, that an univerſal 
ſyſtem of cxconomy ſhould prevail, that a reform ſhould take 
place from the higheſt to the loweſt ; from his Majeſty down 
to the meaneſt of his ſervants, That the King ſhould ſet 
the example. His Majeſty he was ſatisfied, might well liv 

within his income. He did not mean within the civil liſ 
evenue, as it ſtood fince the addition was made to it the 
aſt year; but as it was before, He had the authority of 
z great financer [ Mr, Grenville] to ſupport him in this opi- 
jon, that the civil liſt on the eſtabliſhment of 1727, was 
more than ſufficient for the ſupport of the honour, dignity, 
and even ſplendour of the crown, if the revenue was pro- 


hich it was granted. ! 

His Grace concluded, with profeſſing his willingneſs to 
xccept of any employment he was thought capable of, either 
ivil or military, on the plan of Mr. Necker, without reward 
vr emolument. He was ready to meet the enemies of his 
ountry, wherever they were to be found; to go even to 
America, if it was thought neceſſary, not upon a fruitleſs, 
mptacticable errand, to ſubdue, but to endeavour to bring 


- bout a friendly intercourſe, and to put a ſtop to the un- 
nh, atural purpoſe of Engliſhmen determined on the deſtruction 
f Engliſhmen, When he ſaid this, he feared that anyplan of 
ed nion, ſuch as formerly ſubſiſted between both countries, 


vas for ever at an end; but he ſtill retained hopes, that the 

olonies might yet be ſo far perſuaded, both from motives of 
affection, and principles of ſound policy, to change their 
onduct, as to deſiſt from purſuing an object, which, in the 


ith anguage of the noble Earl in the blue ribben, who ſpoke firſt, 
p- Whit terminate, if ſucceſsful, in the inevitable ruin of the 
ab arent ſtate. 

de His Grace concluded, with teſtifying his moſt hearty aſ- 


ent to the motion made by his friend the noble Marquis. 


pbvious, and whoſe conduct was ſo conſiſtent, that there did 
ot exiſt a doubt, but that whatever fell from his Lordſhip, muſt 
ave conſiderable weight in that Houſe, and conſiderable 
weight with the public. He warned the reverend p 
owever, andevery Lord who had ſpokenon the ſame fide, from 
alting any obloquy either directly or indirectly on thoſe of 
be reverend bench who had voted in favour of the meaſures 
propcled to Parliament by miniftry as proper te be purſued 
eſpecting America, from the 17 of the war 2 
2 | 8 


erly managed, and faithfully expended, for the purpoſes for 


Lord Lyttelton began with a compliment to the Biſhop of Lird _ 
eterborough, whole abilities, he acknowledged, were ſo D. 
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the preſent hour. It was unfair, illiberal, and unwarrant 
able to ſay that the reverend bench had voted with govern 
ment from a ſanguinary wiſh, from a hope to encreaſe blog 
and maſſacre, The very oppoſite had been the deſire, an 
the deſign, he was well convinced, of every one of the re. 
verend bench who had voted in favour of the meaſures which 
had been adopted. They ſaw the war was not only juſt by 
neceflary ; that it was a war founded upon the trueſt princi. 
ples of chriſtianity, a wiſh to put an end to party feuds, ant 
party animoſities, and to eſtabliſn an honourable and laſting 
ce. 

It had been ſaid that America was loſt for ever—he di. 
fered widely from that idea. He was not ſanguine in his ex. 
pectations on that head, but he ſtil] hoped and believed tha 
America might be brought back to her allegiance; that Ame. 
rica might be induced to throw off the yoke of France, and 
to do herſelf the kindneſs of enjoying the freedom and hay-WiWot 
pineſs which the mild conſtitution of this country was alone 
capable of giving her. He was aware that there were inve- 
terate ſpirits in America, malignant members of the Con- 
greſs, whoſe views of intereſt and power made them eage c- 
and induſtrious to delude the public, and inſtill prejudice 
Kar this country, and in favour of the alliance with 
rance, into the minds of the inhabitants of the ſeveral pro 
vinces, But let noble Lords for a moment conſider how un- 
natural that alliance was---men who were fighting for n 
publicaniſm, joining with the ſlaves of an arbitrary monarch, 
preſbyterians going hand in hand with papiſts ; America ou 
at leaſt thoſe Americans who found it advantageous to wider 
her breach with England, might affect to be blind to the in- 
policy of ſuch 22 for the preſent; but it was impob 
fible in the nature of things that they ſhould long continu 


in that ftate, the eyes of the whole continent muſt ſoon Miet 
open to the monſtrous folly of their alliance, At preſent Ileſ; 
was ſure there were numbers in America who wiſhed molt cr 
heartily for an opportunity of avowing their ſentiments oi" tt 


loyalty ; it therefore behoved government to do every thing 

in their power to enabled their friends acroſs the Atlantic ea 

ſpeak their minds, and acknowledge the firſt wiſh of ther 

hearts, an opportnnity of exprefling their loyalty to theiiſolle 

rightful ſovereign. The moment they could do it with ſafetr, at | 

he had no doubt but the majority of the people of the conti-{iſfe<tic 
nent would join the royal ſtandard, 
With regard to the proclamation, he ſaid, he could not r:ih!ann 


ſtrain his amazement at the forced conſtruction which ba 
| a | ; been 
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-n put upon it. It was, in his mind, one of the moſt 


on ſenſe, that he had ever read. It did not in the moſt diſ- 
nt degree, warrant the cruel and inhuman import, which 
ze noble Marquis and his friends had put upon it. Let any 
an in his right wits, read the paſſages objected to, and it 
as impoſſible for him to cenſtrue them otherwiſe than as 
e noble Earl, high in office, had done [Lord Suffolk. ] 
he noble Lords on the other fide of the Houſe had talked 
uch of the ſeverity of the conduct of the war intended to 
2 purſued ; even if that were to be the caſe (a poſition which 
owever he would not agree that the proclamation warranted) 
hen ought a nation to exert itſelf to puniſh more ſeverely, 
an when rebellion and black ingratitude formed a league 
ith perfidy and falſchood | America, the child of Great 
ritain, entered into an alliance with France; the old, and 
otwithſtanding appearances, the determined foe of both 
reat Britain and America. A league for what purpoſe ? 
lot for the advantage of her commerce, nor for the ſupport 
f her trade, but with the helliſh view of ſtabbing the poli- 
cal exiſtence of the mother country ? America willingly 
came the dagger of France, and lent herſelf to be the in- 
rument of the aſſaſſination of her parent! Would Lords then 
eſitate a moment whether they ſhould ſtrengthen the hands 
f government againſt ſuch an alliance! On the contrary, 
uſt they not ſee that this was a crifis of the utmoſt danger, 


ch criſis which demanded the moſt vigorous efforts of this 
ric ountry, whoſe very exiſtence was at ſtake ? 
ide Lords had laid much ſtreſs on the cruel conduct of the 


was - erroneouſly applied. America had been cruel, Ame- 
ica had been inhumane, but not Great Britain! Who burnt 


t cruelty, and if it were followed, ſhe had to thank herſelf 
rthe conſequences, What might appear to be humanity 
ith reſpect to America, would turn out moſt blameable 
eakneſs reſpecting Great Britain. Some Lords had talked 
f the danger of France's retalliating : let their Lordſhips re- 
ollect, that retalliation was the univerſal cuſtom of war; 
at we, laſt war, when the great Lord Chatham had the di- 
ection of affairs, purſued the very line of conduct which 
noſe Lords had now ſo ſeverely reprehended. Lord Chatham had 


mperate, judicious and forcible appeals to reaſon and com- 


ar ſince its commencement. The aflertion was true, but 


he town of Norfolk? Who treated priſoners in the moſt mer- 
leſs, the moſt ſavage manner? America had ſet the example 


lanned the expeditions againſt Havre-de-Grace, and againft- 
kochfort, Lord Chatham ravaged the coaſts of France, and 
| deſolated 


- 
i7 


of both countries as poſſible. 


Duke of 
Grafton. 


in 2 war with France, it was the duty of the miniſters 


| becauſe it did not require a moment's conſideration to dil 
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deſolated ſuch of her ſea- ports, as it was thought expedii 
to {end our arms againſt. And what did France? Did i 
burn our ſea-ports ? No ;- the reaſon was obvious, our x 
v protected us; France dared not approach our coaſts, 
was idle therefore to talk of retaliation, when it muſt x 
pear, to the conviction of every man of common ſenſe, ü 


Great-Britain to do all in their power to diſtreſs the eneny 


ver that the enemy would do all in her power to diſtreſs us. 

His Lordſhip obſerved, that ſome of the noble ſpeaks 
had urged the policy of our withdrawing our fleets and 
mies, and of agknowledging the independence of Ameri 
Did the noble Lords who maintained this doctrine conſid 
the conſequence? Give up America ! What would this cou 
try give up then # Not America alone, but Florida! Nova Sc 
tia ! the Weſt Indies! the fiſheries! Newfoundland! In ſho 
all our poſſeſſions, excepting only the two iſlands of G 
Britain and Ireland; and where then would be our rer 
nue ! Where would be our national credit, our nation 
finances! The cuſtom-houſe and exciſe-office would 
uſeleſs ; for our trade and our imports would no longer exif 

Having dwelt on this theme, he returned to the manifeſt 
and the propoſitions made to America by his Majefty's con 
miſfioners, He defended the latter as proper to be offerel 
but called the attention of Lords to the limits and reftriftia 
under which they were propounded. They muſt come bar 
to Parliament for ratification ; he, for one, was glad th 
were rejected, becauſe, he was free to ſay, he did not thit 
he ſhould have approved of them. He maintained that 


was found policy, if America was ftill fo headſtrong, and Hon 


unhappy, as to be driven into the arms of France, by t 
wicked machinations of the demagogues, who at preſe 
held her in ſubjection, for Great Britain to diſmantle her fa 
treſſes, ſpoil her harbours, curtail and deſtroy her peſource 
and render her of as little military uſe to the determined ier 


Duke of Grafton began with -mentioning his ill Rated 
health, and his wiſh to be at home; but declared, he cou 
not look his children in the face if on ſuch an occaſion if 
bad negleCted his parliamentary duty: he added, that whid 
he had heard fall, from the noble Lords in office eſpecial) 
made him the more anxious to diſcharge his conſcience, | 
troubling their Lordſhips with his opinion, relative tot 
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ſent motion. His Grace then entered upon an inveſti- 
jon of the arguments uſed by the laſt noble ſpeaker, whom 
alled the Drawcanfrr of adminiſtration, ready to undet- 
> its defence at all times, even when they were aſhamed to 
mpt it themſelves ; and aſked if it were wiſe in miniſters 
nſtill ſuch doctrines as the noble Lord had mentioned? 
noble Lord had juſtified purſuing that ſyſtem, which 
cauſed all the calamities with which this unhappy nation 
afflicted. Were not the miſeries which America and 
at Britain groaned under ſufficient, but muſt Lords in 
e triumph 1n the ſufferings of the two countries, and 
t of their ſucceſs, in having been able to inflit them, 
ing upon the Houſe for their fapport, when they avowed 
r intention of going on with the ſame ſyſtem of folly, 
plicy, and oppreſſion? Did not daily experience prove 
dechning ſtate of our finances, and yet would miniſters 
the nation into ſtil! greater expence, without the ſmalleſt 
s of ſucceſs. What had the noble Lord who ſpoke laft 
hem ſaid, but that we were deſerted by every foreign 
on er, and therefore it was the fit hour for going to war with 
and America? Was this ſhort of a declaration, that 
at Britain with her Parliament at her back, was able to 
end with the whole world ? 
on lis Grace ſtrongly condemned the conduct of the mini- 
ere; ſaid they kept their places merely by the influence of 
uption, and that their conduct was not founded on a fin- 
bah rinciple of policy or integrity. 
de dard, that the laſt concurrent great cauſe of all our 
ortunes, was our not having timely notice of the treaty 
red into with France by the Congreſs delegates. As a 
on once in high office, he knew how critical and delicate 
tion an ambaſſador ftood in, when queſtioned upon any 
cles relative to his embaſſy. But as the effect of the matter 
fa eſired to be informed of, was long fince over, he thought 
night, without tranſgrefling any rule of debate or uſage, 
d iocaularly apply himſelf to the noble Viſcount in the green 
and | Stormont] who was ambaſſador at Paris when the 
te ty between France and America was concluded, To ex- 
coun his reaſon, he would beg leave to remind the Hovſe, 
on inform the noble Viſcount, who was then abſent on his 
| in another kingdom, that having heard that ſuch a trea- 
aug d been ſigned at Paris on the 6th of February, he, early 
e, arch following, in his place in that Houſe, applied to 
obe Viſcount over the way, in the blue ribband [Wey- 
reſet a mouth] 
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mouth] to know, whether he had any intimation of any ſu 
treaty having been entered into ; or whether he had any of 
ficial communication of it from the Britiſh ambaſſador 2 
the court of France > The anſwer given by the noble Vi. 
count in high office, was, that he knew nothing of any ſug 
treaty, but what he had learned from report; and that h 
heard ſuch a fact had been mentioned by an honourah, 
member [Mr. Fox] in the other Houſe ; and that the fr 
commiſſioner of the treaſury, to whom the queſtion hai 
been put, returned the ſame anſwer, that he knew nothin 

of the matter. a | 
His Grace ſaid, he thought proper to give this explam 
tion, leſt the noble Viſcount in the green ribband might 
imagine he took up the affair in a captious manner, an 
dragged it wantonly into debate. He therefore, with th 
permiſſion of the noble Viſcount, wiſhed to have the affa 
explained; becauſe it was plain, from- this fair ſtate of i 
that either the noble Viſcount in high office, concealed wha 
he ſhould have communicated to that Houſe, or that the 
noble Viſcount, then our ambaſſador at the Court of Ve 
ſailles, was deficient in his duty, and had neglected the d 
jects of his embaſſy, which were ſolely to diſcover and pe 
netrate into the defigns of France, and to communicat 
whatever deſerved particular attention, at the earlieſt per 
od, and by the moſt quick conveyance, to the King's min 

ſters here. ä | 

His Grace ſpoke to ſeveral other points of leſs importan 
and fat down with teſtifying his perfect approbation of tk 
addreſs moved by his noble friend. 
Lord Ster- Lord Stormont. His Lordſhip apoligized to the Houſe, an 
128 wiſhed for their indulgence, as he had not been accuſtomtl 
to ſpeak in public. He ſaid, nothing but the direct appli 
tion made to him by the noble Duke in the blue ribb ai an. 
ſhould have induced him to riſe. 
The noble Duke, from his high ſituation when in off 
muſt recollect the duty an ambaſſador owed to his Soverely 
in that capacity, as well as the nation whence he was fe 
which was that of obſerving the moſt inviolable ſecrecy i 
lative to every matter reſpecting his embaſſy, or di rech 
connected with it. Under that obligation, he ſhould et 
deem himſelf precluded from communicating any thing whid 
came to his knowledge in his miniſterial character; and 
wiſhed that the Houſe would underſtand, that he did 
look upon himſelf at all obliged to anſwer any qi 1 
conſilee 
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conſiſtent with this line of duty; unleſs he was ſatisfi 
himſelf, that it did not come within the ſpirit nor letter of 
ce preſcribed conduct on ſuch occaſions. And he hoped, 
that if at any future time or occaſion he ſhould decline to 
give the ſatisfaction required of him, it would be remem- 
bered, that his refuſal would not ariſe from any unwilling- 
neſs to communicate what was proper, but from a conſciouſ- 
neſs that he could not comply with what was defired, with- 
out a breach of what would weigh infinitely more with him 
than any —_— which might be put on his ſilence. 

The noble Duke founded his right to interrogate upon a 
fact ſtated, of which he was entirely unappriſed, being then 
at the court of France. He had no doubt but the fact was 
fairly and correctly ſtated by the noble Duke; and as the 
tranſaction referred to was, in its effects, in point of diſclo- 
ſure, entirely open, and of courſe a clear exception to the 
eſtabliſhed rules of inviolable ſecrecy, ; and, as it implied a 
poſſible degree of cenſure on his conduct, as ambaſſador at 
+ MF the court of France, he ſhould acquaint the Houſe, and ſa- 
tisfy the noble Duke on the ſubjeCt, as far as he was perſo- 
nally concerned. | 

The queſtion, as immediately applying to himſelf, and 
zen put by the noble Duke, was, Whether he had an early no- 

ce of the treaty entered into by France and the Congreſs 
nin delegates 2 and whether he communicated his knowledge to 
the noble Viſcount in office [ Weymouth] in a convenient 
aue dme? He hoped he had not been ſo neglectful of his du- 
ty, nor ſo unſucceſsful in executing it, as to be ignorant that 
a negotiation, leading to ſuch a — was on foot; and, 
| when finiſhed, that he had not the earlieſt intelligence of the 
on treaty being concluded, and ratified by all the ſolemnities 
uſual on ſuch occaſions. To the ſecond queſtion, he could 
ban anſwer with equal truth; that as he was induftrious in diſ- 
covering, ſo he was punctual in communicating what he had 
learned ; and embraced the firſt moment which preſented it- 
ſelf, to acquaint the noble Viſcount in office of the fact. 

The noble Lords on the other fide of the Houſe, who, by 
n hat he could learn, had had ſuch early and authentic ac- 
red counts of the temper and diſpoſition of the French court, 
uc of its ultimate views and intentions, perhaps already 
wic knew what he was going to mention. To them it might ap- 

r no novelty. He would put a queſtion to them in turn 3 
ad they heard of any other treaty but that ſigned on the 
on th of February? which he was free to ſay, was only calcu- 
ſiſte r M lated 
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- that the expreſſion would be found to mean that and 1 
- other, in the future progreſs of this buſineſs, whether app 
ing to hoſtility or negotiation. 1 | 
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lated to impoſe on the people of America, and all the power 
of Europe; as having nothing in view, but advantages of ; 


commercial intercourſe, with the independent States of Amt. K 
rica, as they were pleaſed to deem them; while the real de. 
ſigns of both America and France were concealed by tha... 
treaty. If their Lordſhips and the Houſe were ignorant «Mi. 
that circumſtance, he would aſſure them, that there wa... 
another treaty z, they muſt have indeed catched at the ſha- ae 
dow and let flip the ſubſtance z a treaty far different from in 
that which had been publiſhed. He ſaw it (or a copy of it)... 
in which there was this remarkable expreſſion, which denoted, 
the complexion of the whole; “that the wings of Great ot 
Britain muſt be clipped, left ſhe ſhould ſoar too high; nate 
further, that ſome of the articles of this ſecret treaty wen or 
not only to the independence * colonies in arms, but er 
the diſmemberment of the Britiſh empire, and to the parcel- | 
ling out and partitioning its inſular and other American po- Hue. 
icons among the contracting parties, part to France and N 
part to America. | we 
After this, he preſumed, no noble Lord preſent could he-. o 
| irate about the option we qught ta take, whether to ſubmiſ i 
to the terms France and the independent States ſhould pr - Mee 
ſcribe, which he was ready to prove would render us a pet at 
ſtate of the ſecond claſs, of no importance, and diſgraced r f 
the eyes of all ſurrounding nations, or bravely contend e 
recover our former rank, by a bold and vigorous ſtruggle; . 
and when every other bulwark was taken away, defend o. oui 
felves within this iſland, and not ſuffer our power to out or 
our fame, . conſequence, and honour. He was perſuade cc. 
there was no other mode of ſecuring a national exiſteno m. 
worth wiſhing for. France and America, he feared, were 
indiſſolubly leagued for our deſtruction. If he had no othe ou 
proof, the language of Monſieur Gerrard to the Cong ad 
was enough; where, among ſeveral other expreſſions of Har 
ſame tendency, he points out the neceſſity of proſecuting te ne 
war, againſt the common enemy,” which is not a Gall om 
iſm of doubtful import, when rendered into Engliſh ; feli; 
he wrote it, or ſpoke it, in that language, which plainly ins 
proved what was meant by that expreſſion, according to . I. 
current and obvious meaning; and he had not the leaſt dub olle 
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He ſaid, he had delivered his ſentiments freely, and was 
eſolved to ſquare his conduct accordingly. He was not in 
Ine way when any of the great queſtions relative to America 
vere agitated in that Houſe, He was therefore lifted in no 
party, nor bound or tied up by no previous vote or opinion. 
le was con{equently in every ſenſe a free man, He neither 
gave his voice for the ſtamp- act, the repeal, or any ſubſe- 
huent meaſure, ariſing from the good or improper policy of 
ither; but as well from what he knew, as from what his 
nowledge led him to conjecture, he ſaw no other conduct 
or Britain to adopt, be the conſequences what they might, 
but to contend to the laſt, and riſque all, ſooner than fall 
nto that ſtate of inſignificancy and mediocrity which her 
oreign and domeſtic enemies, France and America, were 
letermined, as far as in their power, to reduce her to. 
His Lordſhip begged pardon of the Houſe, and thanked 
hem for their candour, politeneſs, and attention. | 
The Duke of Grafton after ſtating the true diſtinction be- Duke of 
ween ſecrets of ſtate and ſtate tranſactions, which could be Men. 
jo lonzer deemed ſecrets, ſecrecy being no longer neceſſary, 
aid, his queſtion to the noble Viſcount had turned out juſt as 
e expected. His Lordſhip had acquitted himſelf in the fulleſt 
banner, in the judgment of mankind, of the leaſt neglect, 
r failure of duty; and had proved to his conviction, what 
e all along ſuſpected, that miniſters alone were to blame. 
e had forbore to put the queſtion earlier to the noble Viſ- 
ount, retaining ſome doubts, and being unwilling to put his 
ordſhip into even the poſſible ſituation of being obliged to 
ccuſe himſelf by acknowledgment ; or which was much the 
ame, by refuſing to give any. ſatisfactory or direct anſwer. 
e wiſhed, however, that ſome one of the King's ſervants 
ould riſe in his place, in juſtification of ſuch a conduct, 
nd inform the Houſe, why a communication of ſuch ſingu- 
ar and effential importance, was withheld ; particularly 
hen a queſtion, framed on purpoſe to draw forth ſuch a 
ommunication, had been put ſeveral days previous to the 
lclivery of the French reſcript; and while yet the American 
bills were paſting through that Houſe ? | 
Lord Weymouth roſe in reply to the noble Duke, He re- Lord F:y- 
olle cted what had paſſed between him and the noble Duke. . 
e believed it was on the 5th of March laſt; and were he 
dow queſtioned in the ſame manner, he would, he believed, 
eturn the ſame anſwer ; for though the noble Viſcount did 
end him an account of the —— being ſigned in the man- 
2 ner 


enquiries would become neceflary ; and, he truſted, that the 


ly lameated his fate. 
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related by him, he muſt confeſs, it did not bring home 
conviction to his mind that the fact was ſo; and withoul 
ſuch previous conviction, or a certain knowledge of the fad, 
he could not, conſiſtent with his own judgment, which wy 
the only guide he had to direct him, ſay in anſwer to th: 
noble Duke's queſtion on the 5th of March, that he kney 
of any ſuch treaty. As to the noble Viſcount, he appealt 
to their Lordihips' recollection, if he did not, the day tha 
the French miniſter's reſcript was communicated to th 
Houſe, give the τ . teſtimonial of the vigilance and 
activity of the noble Viſcount in his public character. 
Earl of Shelburne ſaid, whatever reſpect and eſteem he en: 
tertained for the noble Viſcount as an individual, with who 
perſonal acquaintance he was honoured ; as a Peer of Path. 
ament, he could not avoid teftifying his ſtrongeſt diſappro 
bation of his conduẽt. The time was approaching in whid 


noble Viſcount in the blue ribband, when this very extre 
ordinary tranſaction came to be enquired into, would | 
-obliged to diſcloſe his real motives for acting as he did. I 
had too high an opinion of the abilities of the noble Vi 
count, to * this was the only reaſon he had f 
doubting the communication, made to him by the noble Le 
then at the court of France, being authentic: for what coul 
fuch a mode of reaſoning and concluſion amount to; by 
that after putting the nation to an immenſe expence in ſu 
porting ambaſſadors at the different courts of Europe, th 
diſpatches, no matter howfoever well ſupported in fact, at 
to be confidered as no more than ſo much waſte paper, und 
they have the good fortune to operate to the conviction, 
confirm ſome previous matter, already intuitively lodge 
in the-breaſt, memory, or underſtanding of the ſecretary 
ſtate, to whom fuch communication ſhall be made ? 
The noble Viſcount, in the green ribband, had in the mt 
open and fair manner ſhewn, that he diſcharged his dut 
and that-miniſters had neglected to profit by his informatic 
The defence of the noble Viſcount high in office, was 
deed novel; it was of the firſt impreſſion; he ſhould ft 
bear now to comment upon it; but, as he really and tri 
reſpected the noble Viſcout, if when the matter ſhould cc 
to be enquired into, he ſhould not be able to defend him 
upon better grounds; he had only to obſerve, that he finct 
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nm After endeavouring to hold up the defence of the noble 
oo; count in ſeveral ridiculous points of view, he proceeded 
diſtinguiſh between an wholeſome and wanton ſeverity ; 
wu (cverity which tends to put a ſtop to the effuſion of human 
lood, not to ſpill it merely upon a principle of revenge or 
ger ind reſentment. He inſtanced the ſtorming of Drogheda 
Ireland, by Cromwell ; and ſupported in general (though 
yare, he ſaid, of its being an unpopular opinion) 'the ne- 
flity in ſome inſtances of temporary acts of ſeverity, in 
au der to prevent greater miſchiefs in future. 1 

After the detail of Cromwells cruelty, he pointedly ob- 
rved, that Cromwell deſtroyed a ſingle town in order to 
ain a whole kingdom, and by that one act of ſeverity at the 
ommencement of an alarming rebellion, gave an example 
hich contributed greatly to the conqueſt which afterwards 
nic ollowed; whereas, the preſent miniſters in their valeditory 
| ublication declared, they meant to ravage, lay waſte, and 
1-MWMciolate a whole continent almoſt ; without even the proſ- 
ect of being able to gain a ſingle town! 

He applied this general reaſoning to the contents of the 
proclamation, which were ſufficiently apparent; and, in his 
p pinion, too explicit and direct to require any arguments to 
lemonſtrate their obvious and intended meaning. The wa- 
ifeſto plainly imported two things equally evident; de- 
ruction and deſolation, and a direct intention of abandoni 
ll thoughts of our re- uniting America with Great Britain; 
erefore the extremities of war, and the other denuncia- 
108s contained in the manifeſto; were not ſeverites directed 
to reclaim the perſons on whom they were to be inflifted ; 
but merely the ravages incigent to that ſpecies of hoſtility 
which reſts on milchief as its principle, and looks to no 
other object but rapine, plunder, and wanton deſolation. 

After dwelling upon theſe particulars a confiderable time, 
he ſaid, that he ftill retained his former opinion, that Ame- 
rica ſevered from Great Britain, the mother country could 
not exiſt as an independent ſtate; its ſplendor and glories 
would be no more; and, in the language of the noble Viſ- 
count | Stormont] ſhe would be but a power of the ſecond 
order in Europe, ſuch as the United Provinces, and ſome 
others he could name. 

His Lordſhip then proceeded to mention ſeyeral circum- 
ſtances relative to the diſſatisfaction of the naval and milita- 
commanders ; and repeated his former opinions, reſpecting 
neceſſity there was for trying every means, before — 
entirely 
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entirely relinquiſh all thoughts of America; and pronounce 
decilively, as ſoon as we conſented to the independency 
America, our fate would be finally determined. 

He was now convinced, that miniſters were blameable, ar 
the period was not far diſtant, when they would be made an. 
fwerable for this wickedneſs and incapacity. All the perſuy 
employed under them, of every party 2nd deſcription ; the 
who acted in commands of the firſt importance, as wel] a 
thoſe who acted ſubordinately, united in one general cry d 
complaint, and reprobated the plans of government; and th 
ſupport and means afforded of carrying them into execution, 
Generals had complained; admiials had comp'ained ; and 
now, for the firſt time, ambaſladors had complained ; the mat 
favoured, the moſt confidential, the moſt zealous, had fete 
rally flown in the face of their patrons and benefactors ; nao 
even ribbons, penſions, nor the moſt lucrative commander 
were ſufficient to ſtill the voice of truth, or blunt the hong 
feelings of conſcience. | 4 
When a great commander in chief, [Sir William How! 
dare openly tell a miniſter to his face in the other Hou 
[Lord Germain] that the war could not ſucceed while he f- 
mained in office, and had the direction of it; when anothe 
general officer | General Burgoyne] daily continues to chaę 
the ſame miniſter with giving orders that were utterly impt: 
ticable, and of treachery, miſrepreſentation, and the betraying e 
-private correſpondence, and withholding what immediate. 
concerned the public; nothing ſurely but repeated diſaſten n 
diſgraces, and in fine, asser! ruin, can be expected, whik ile 
ſuch men are permitted to continue at the helm of tate WW 
Where is the officer mad or ſtupid enough to truſt himſelt tor": 
ſuch men, or hazard his honour, reputation, and perhaps hv is | 
life, to the counſels of men thus treacherous, incapable, a 
baſo? nes OO | 


A noble Earl in high office [Lord Gower] had treated the at 


-manifeſto as a matter of conrfe, a mere office paper, in one nth 

point of view; in another he attempted to extol it to the ver 9 
ſkies, as a writing in the firſt ſtile of compoſition, and repleu * 
with wiſdom, moderation, humanity, and the moſt conſun- 7 
mate policy! But finally he impliedly confeſſed, that it in- by 
ported nothing: It is, ſaid the noble earl, merely a valedictol | 

paper! Good God! did his Lordſhip take time to refled 4 
- what the nature of the valediction was? A farewel to Ame: 
rica a farewel to the moſt important part of the Britiſh crow 11 
theſe iſlands excepted ; a farewel to her power, and to her 70 


nown and name as a mighty empire, His opinion on the ſub 


rubs of life, and ſoftened the ſeverity of thoſe misfortunes wi 


alſo which would be of ſtill greater conſequence, mi; 


all the world in that high degree of reſpect, eſteem, and 
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they not only confirmed him in his Chriſtian faith, 2 
ſtrongthened his conſtitutional principles, but ſmoothed 


which he had been occaſionally afflicted, More he declar 
depended on the interference of the reverend bench than tif 
might poſſibly conceive ; by ſo timely an interpoſition, thelf 
might perhaps effect the truly charitable and pious purpi 

of ſtopping the further effuſion of Chriſtian blood ; 


prove the ſaviours of their country. America would fe 
their interference with reſpe& and admiration, and 
would be the more grateful on the other fide the At] 
tic as it would be altogether unexpected there; add 
this, it would ſerve to remove that odium and jealouſy wi 
which Americans, from the prejudices of their educatic 
were accuſtomed to regard epiſcopacy ; and it would ſerve 
reconcile that difference of religion which had ſo lately pn 
vailed in both countries. In order to ſtrengthen his addreſ 
them, he recalled to their memory the conduct of the benc 
whenever any thing like revenge was the object of parliame 


— conſideration; he bid them recollect that though the pn i 
nt biſhops owed their preſervation to King William ae 
that in 1695, when the two houſes had formed an aſſocistaſ ut 
which was meant to be followed in all parts of the king i 
in order to expreſs their deteſtation of the horrid aſſaſſinziſ 


plot againſt the king, which had then been only juſt diſcon 
ed, the addreſs was found to contain the word revenge, whit 
had by ſome means or other crept into it; that though 
biſhops were bound in gratitude to give every proof of thi 
attachments to the perſon of the king, they had thought 


a ſufficient ground to diſſent from the addrels, alledging Hg 
reaſon, that it ill became them as miniſters of the Chriſti > 


religion to countenance meaſures founded upon ſo irreligi 
a principle as revenge. If the argument for the bench d 
ſenting then was thought a ſtrong one, how much ſtroꝶ 
did the preſent manifeſto furniſh ! He therefore repeated 
earneſt exhortation to the reverend bench, to gain credit! 
their order, ſerve the King eſſentially, and root themſelve 
the hearts of the people, by ſupporting the motion, and « 
charging their conſciences bs ſtrongly avowing their dilappt 
bation of ſo very exceptionable a publication. By ſuch 
act, he faid, the bench would do themſelves, as well as Gf 
Britain and America, eſſential ſervice ; they might obtai 
new leaſe by it, perhaps for 100 years more, and ſtand 
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xeration, which ſhould ever be the attributes of Chriſtian pre. 
ates, He added, as a further argument for the bench's inter- 
ering at preſent, that it was highly neceſſary they ſhould, by 
ome act of a public nature, convince the world of the proper 
ttention to the duties of their function; he bid them recol- 
ect the various differences relative to religion which prevailed, 
nd the various publications the preſs teemed with on the ſub- 
et, In particular, he pointed out a ſyllabus for a courſe of 
ectures on non-conformity, which had been diſtributed in a 
lace no leſs public than Cambridge, one of the royal uni- 
erſities; and that too by an author of ſolid learning and ſe- 
ous diſcuſſion. 

After having finiſhed his appeal to the reverend bench, he 
vent into a general argument upon the neceſſary and only 
neans of effecting conqueſt, and particularly applied what he 
aid to the diſpute between Great Britain and America, 

here were, he ſaid, but two modes which could poſſibly pro- 
Juce the deſirable end of the preſent war with America, and 
hoſe were, the force of arms, or the power of terror, Were we 
apable of effectually exerciſing the former, or could we draw 
dvantage from the latter? Let us look back alittle to the con- 
juct of the war, and we ſhould ſee that we had tried both with- 
put ſucceſs. Had we not attempted to take Charles-town and 
ailed ? What were the murders committed by the Indians ? 
Vhat good had the proclamation of General Burgoyne done 
oour cauſe ? In fact, had we not for four campaigns been trying 
gain and again to terrify and ſubdue, and were we not now 
is diftant from the point of our endeavours as we had been at 
he beginning of the war ? 

This nation, his Lordſhip obſerved, had never before been 
tigmatized with the epithet of cruel ; in the laſt rebellion, in- 
ed, ſtories were propagated againſt a great commander, who 
vas the principal inſtrument in ſuppreſſing it, but thoſe ſtories 

ad ſince turned out to be untrue, and to be the mere inven» 
ions of faction The late Duke of Cumberland was unqueſ- 
lonably a great character; as brave, as generous, and as hu- 
nane a prince as ever lived, Having mentioned the laſt re- 
dellion, he (aid he had good reafon to believe, that the appel- 
ation of rebe] was not ſo much as once applied to any of the 
dcotch criminals, who were tried on that occaſion ; at leaft 
je muſt do juſtice to the ſolicitor general of that day; he 
ertainly did not apply it, For he had lately ſeen a paper, 
which, in his opinion did him the higheft honour ; he meant 
ke ſolicitor general's defence againſt ſome charges which he 
pund it neceſſary to anſwer before the cabinet council; and 

Vor. XII. N amongſt 
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amongſt others, this very circumſtance, which, inſtead of de- 
nying, evading, or palliating, he juſtified ; alledging, « that 
he had the honour to ſerve a benign prince, and proſecuted on 
the behalf of a great and meriful people, for we were then 
a merciful people,” (added his Lordſhip.) He ſaid further, 
that he admired particularly the concluſion of the ſolicitor's de. 
fence, which was in theſe words, that to obtain Lord Coke: MP" 
fortune, he would not have uſed the expreſſions which Lord 
Coke had uſed againſt Sir Walter Raleigh.” The event 
proved, that the ſolicitor judged ſoundly. in this condug, 
He paid the moſt effectual court both to prince and people, by 
the generoſity of ſuch ſentiments ; and he was well perſuaded 
that the profeſſion of them was one amongſt the other foun. 
dations of his ſubſequent fortune. He ſhould feel wanting W-> 
to humanity, if he did not almoſt drop a tear, upon refled. 
ing that the ſame generous ſentiments, as well as the ſame 
great talents, had not paſſed from the ſolicitor general to the 
chief juſtice, and prevented the ſame improper appellation 
from being extra-judiciouſly brought forwards againſt the 
Americans; which method of prejudgment, ſupported as un- 
fortunately it had been, muſt, in the opinion of every im- 
partial perſon, be confidered as a very capital cauſe of our 
preſent calamities. Were Lord Coke alive, who did nat 
carry the ſame ſentiments from the bar to the bench, his Lord. 
ſhip ſaid, he was ſatisfied that, inſtead of ſtating the inverk 
of his own conduct, he would now join with the public ig 
lamenting the frailty of men of his own order, 
His Lordſhip took notice of the general ill- treatment which 
the members of both Houſes, who did not concur. in the 
meaſures of adminiſtration, received from miniſters, declaring, 
that they were not only denied on all occaſions the neceſlay 
information, but that they were treated with contempt if ever 
they meant to inveſtigate any matter touching the condud 
of men in office, This led his Lordſhip to take notice of . 
firſt lord of the treaſury's having lately told a gentleman of the 
other Houſe, that he was but a fly upon the wheel of his cha- 
riot; a chariot the wheels of which had long fince been dr 
ven over our domeſtic freedom, and which were intendet 
to have trampled on the freedom of America, had not Pro 
vidence interfered, and rendered that country an inſtrument 
of vengeance on thoſe very men whoſe deſign it was to ei 
flave her. He declared he did not know the gentleman who 
had received the inſult from the miniſter, nor was he acquaint: 
ed with the propoſition which he was arguing at the time,; al 
He knew, however, that every gentleman who, from mel — 
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reminded the people of America what they were about to lo 
in the event of a refuſal, of what they would probably (vii 
fer in the ſame event. They held out the bleſſings of peace, 
the advantages of commerce and protection; and they de. 
ſcribed, by way of contraſt, the horrors of war and deſolation. 
This was the plain, obvious ſenſe of the manifeſto, as wel 
as of the word valedictory. It was a valedictary addreſs, as per. 
ſonally proceeding from the commiſſioners. It was the al 
act of ſtate they propoſed to exerciſe ; but in what manne 
it could be conſtrued the farewel of Great Britain, was mon 
than he could diſcover, with his utmoſt induſtry. But ſup- 
poſing that the paper bore ſuch an appearance as was im- 
puted to it by the noble Lord, and noble Marquis who mac 
the motion ? Did not the other circumſtances which accom- 
panied it, fairly bear the conſtruction he now put on it! 
Were not our flects and armies actually engaged in hotil 
operations? Were not part of thoſe fleets and armies eon ie 
poſed of loyal Americans? Were not we in poſſeſſion of ſont 
of the moſt valuable and important places within the de 
minion of what was called the Thirteen United States? Sure 
ly then, it could never be conſonant to common ſenſe or con err 
mon experience to ſuppoſe, that we were preparing to . 
linquiſh and bid an eternal adieu to America, while nun: 
bers of its inhabitants were in arms in ſupport of the right 
of the mother country; or had doomed the Colonies to c- 
ſtruction, when ſuch a reſolution muſt involve the lives, pro 
perties, and poſſeſſions of our friends, as well as our enemic 
in one common deſtruction. Such an idea, was equally pre 
poſterous, uncandid, and abſurd; and could only have of 
ginated in a predetermined reſolution to caſt an unjuſt cenlu 
and general obloquy upon adminiſtration. Even granting tha 
the manifeſto was in every ſenſe a valedictory addreſs, it cou 
not be looked upon as binding upon his Majeſty's ſervants, t 
their Lordſhips were firſt ſatisfied by ſufficient proofs betat 
the Houſe, that the commiſſioners were authoriſed to mal 
ſuch a declaration. So that, taking it in either light, minWonc 
. ters could not be charged or made anſwerable for the cal 
tents of the paper in queſtion ; nor was it decent in 9 
noble Lords who ſupported the motion, to argue upon H oce 
interpretation, though it was the true one, till the How 
had evidence ſufficient to ſhew, that the commyflioners 20 
upon particular inſtructions, in the caſe before the Houſe. Wi: 

His Lordſhip proceeded to remark upon what fell from on, 
right reverend prelate, who ſpoke early in the debate ¶ Bil 

Peterborough] on. whom, he was remarkably ſevere. This 
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Wid, the right reverend prelate had charged the publication 
queſtion with what could not be ſupported by truth or 
pmmon ſenſe, His Lordſhip took for granted, what did 
vt exiſt ; and applied the pretended ground of cenſure, to 
ion, Nie conduct of thoſe who were not anſwerable, though the 
aſoning had been juſt. He ſpoke of fruitleſs deſolation, an 
xpreſſion in itſelf which carried no meaning, and was nei- 
er ſenſe nor grammar. It was not ſupported by any figure 
iner ſpeech, by logic, or current mode of expreſſion, he ever 
nor eard or was acquainted with. Fruitleſs deſolation, was, in 
is opinion, rank nonſenſe. He never heard befote of deſo- 
tion that was fruitful ; to ſtate a negative therefore, to what 
Fas not in nature to be found, was ſuch a ſpecies of oratory, 
om id ſo incongruous a metaphor, as ſupported his firſt aſſer- 
on, that the words fruitleſs deſolation, were in every poſſi- 
e acceptance of them, equally incongruous and nonſenſical, 
Here the Biſhop of Peterborough roſe to explain, but fat 
om own, on being called to order. 

His Lordſhip adverted to what fell from the noble Duke in 
ure blue ribbon [Grafton] relative to the general charge of 
orruption, or miniſters ſupporting or carrying on their mea- 
res by the means of corruption. It was a general charge, 
nd therefore well calculated for the temporary purpoſes of 
ebate; becauſe it called for no proof, and was equally ap- 
licable to the whole of adminiſtration, or to none of them, 
t did not convey a cenſure upon any one of them, but 
pon. all; it therefore was unanſwerable. No man could 
ake it as particularly aimed at his own conduct ; conſe- 
or-Wy vently, it anſwered the purpoſe of a general defamation for 
e preſent, which he was ſatisfied was all that was intend- 
d by the noble Duke ; yet he could not help thinking, that 
ole indiſcriminate, ill-founded charges, had an effect 
ery different from what was expected, by thoſe who made 
hem ; as the well-informed impartial part of the nation, 
doth within and without doors, would, with reaſon, con- 
onclude, that thoſe men were innocent againſt whom no- 
hing but general charges could be urged ; adding, that he 
bo makes a general accuſation, in fact, confirms the in- 
bocence of him he would defame. ; 

His Lordſhip made ſome obſervations on what fell from 
nother noble Duke who ſpoke earlier [Richmond] who 
aid, „“ that the objectionable paſſages ſtated in the mo- 
ion, were addreſſed to the honeſt people in America, to whom 
dminiftration had nothing to ſay, for that very reaſon,” 
This he doubted not the noble Lord thought a very fine and 
pointed 
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the idea which it was meant to convey, For a deſolation 
a which no good conſequence was even promiſed or ex- 
Wd, might be well termed a fruitleſs deſolation. 


Word had empbatically aſked if he wiſhed to recommed the 
abliſhment of two ſovereignties, one in Great Britain and 
e other in America? By no means. He had often fully and 
finitely expreſſed his opinion on the ſubjeR in that Houſe, 
the courſe of the laſt ſeffion ; and could only attribute the 
xrned Lord's ignorance of his ſentiments, to his not being at 
it time a member of this Houſe, What fell from him the 
eſent evening, was no more than a general confirmation 
what he had ſo repeatedly declared, upon former occa- 
ns, He thought it therefore needleſs to explain himſelf 
detail, but for the particular information of the learned 
d noble Lord, he would tell him what he meant by car- 
euag the Engliſh conſtitution to America, and eſtabliſhing 
there, was the recovering the dependency of that country 
on this. Not a corrupt or flaviſh dependency, calculated 
enlarge the influence of the crown, already grown much 
d formidable and extenſive for the honeſt purpoſes of a li- 
ted government, or procuring for miniſters new ſources of 
rruption, for dividing the prince and people from each 
er, and ſeparating their intereſts, which can never be 
ſely or ſafely done, ſo long as even the forms of the con- 
: "Mtution remain; but a fair, honeſt, wiſe, and honourable 
inection, in which the conſtitutional prerogatives of the. 
own, the claims of Parliament, and the liberties, properties, 


ae ves of all the ſubjects of the Britiſh empire, would be 
| Oy ally ſecured, Such an union, and no other than this, 


would ever endeavour to bring about. Such an union he 
duld ever contend for; and without ſuch an union, he was 
opinion, that this country could never exiſt, as an inde- 
dent ſtate, in reſpect of the other powers of Europe, nor 
a free one, in reſpect of its own internal polity, De- 
ved of America, we muſt ſink into a petty ſtate, when 
pared to ſome of the great powers on the contineat. 
ci laing America in a ſtate of unconſtitutional ſubjection, 
ena would ſhortly become ſlaves, or at leaſt hold the mere 
n ow of our former liberties, at the will and pleaſure of 


y, & crown, and its ſubordinate inſtruments. 

N Having thus explained his preſent opinions and future ap- 
1 henſions, he ſaid, he —_ fit down with this open decla- 
enn, that “ he never would ſerve with any man, be his 
al abilities 


. 


Earl of Shelburne roſe likewiſe, in reply to the obſerva- Earl of 
dns made on his ſpeech by the learned Lord. The learned Shrlburnes 
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zbilities what they might, who would either maintain it 
right, or conſent to giye up the independency of America“ 
— The Lord Chancellor begged pardon of the right reverenf 
eee prelate, if he had.miſtaken his words. He aſſured. him, tf 
e had no intention of ſo doing. He. underſtood his Loi 
ſhip to have made uſe of the words *< fruitleſs deſolation; 
but as the right reverend prelate had diſowned them, 
had no more to ſay, Yet the expreſſion as acknowledalii 
by his Lordſhip, in his opinion, ſtood equally open to of 
jection, as applied to the ſubject matter of the debate. ki 
was ſtill at a loſs to know what ſort of evils were fruitle 
except of evil. No mode of ſpeech could ſupport a ſenſe, lil 
ferent, unleſs the right reverend prelate would wiſh to be u 
derſtood, that fome evils were productive of good, and oth 
evil; for his part, he confeſſed himſelf ignorant of the grouy! 
| of diſtinction, and could not, therefore, pretend to draw th 
| line between fruitleſs and fruitful evil. | 
| As to the noble Earl who ſpoke laſt, his poſitions ſeen 
fill ro him equally dark and unintelligible. He agreed wit 
the noble Lord, that the privileges of the conſtitution ſhoy 
be co- extenſive with the powers of government; but thou 
in a free government, all thoſe who lived under it, ought i 
be free, that is, ought to ſhare the benefits and advantas 
of the government they lived under; it did not follow, in it 
opinion, that the paticular mode of exercifing the po 
on one fide, or the enjoyment of thoſe privileges on the oths 
were indiſpenſibly neceſſary, In a dominion of ſuch m 
menſe extent as the Britiſh empire, ſuch a participation WW”? 
the ſame ſpecies of privilege or municipal rights would 
abſolutely impracticable, and if practicable, would prove at | 
injury inſtead of an advantage. A transferring or giv": 
the people of America the ſame conſtitution, would be lt 
ing them too much, or, according to the ideas of the en 
Lord, nothing at all: for if America were to have a legiſſi © 
power, competent to every act of ſovereignty, then, as Wal*"< 
ſaid: before, here would be two ſovereignties; if they were non" 
to be allowed this ſpecies of excluſive ſovereignty then of coul 
they would not be in the poſſeſſion, or actual exerciſe, of Pp" 
powers and privileges of the Engliſh conſtitutions ' 
1 The noble Lord had repeated his former poſition, Mente 
[ without America, this country could not exiſt as a nat por 
This, in his opinion, was no leſs contrary to fact than mm 
pugnant to every figure of ſpeech he was acquainted w che 
The nation had exifted without America. It ſo/exifſted at pibb 
ſent; and ſhould America not return to her former ſtab 
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gal obedience muſt continue to do ſo, It was enough fot 
m to controvert the poſition in the terms it was ſtated ; yet 
he choſe to puſh the argument the full length it would go, 
hne had to do was to maintain, that Great Britain muſt ex- 
Wt becauſe America would again return to her duty. 


bie Duke near him, or the noble Earl, were at all cenſura- 
e for having given it as their opinion, that Great Britain 
WHuld not exiſt without America, that he approved the ex- 
eon; it was a ſtrong, a fair, and a manly declaration. 
W heſe were times in which it was highly neceſſary that men 
jould ſpeak out, and the poſition was unfortunately but too 
ve, Perhaps, indeed, the word ex:/? was rather of too ex- 
ofive a latitude, The word /ub//?, meaning ſubſiſt as a 
tion, would be better. With regard to the manifeſto, it 
as a weak and wicked publication; it ought to be damned; 
e more it was viewed, the more it appeared to be a fit and 
ceſſary ſubject of condemnation in that Houſe, Their 
ordſhips could not too ſoon expreſs their diſavowal of its 
dArines, which were damnable and deteſtable. 
The ſenſe of the paſſages on which the preſent motion was 
unded, was plain and obvious to the meaneſt capacity. 
he words © extremes of war and deſolation,” carried with 
em their own import. Their meaning was preciſe and de- 
rminate, Let noble Lords confider if the paſſages in queſ- 
dn were made, a part of the inſtructions of an oliver in the 
ny, how would he underſtand, how would he act under 
em? Did it require a moment's heſitation to determine 
at he would directly do his utmoſt by fire and ſword, to 
rn, to ravage and deſtroy whatever fell in his way, either 
en, women and children, or towns, plantations and ſettle- 
nal ents. But even ſuppoſing, for the ſake of argument, that 
e expreſſions did not convey the meaning that the noble 
arquis had put upon them—why then miniſters were to 
ame for having couched a public inftrument in ſuch indi- 
cout terms, that neither friends nor foes could poſſibly find 
of WP: what they meant. The language of all proclamations 
ould be plain and fimple ; elſe the very end of ſuch inftru- 
ents would be defeated, Here, however, even were the 
port hard to come at, miniſters had written» ſo legible a 
an ment upon the paſſages by their conduct, that it was out 
willy the power of all the pbifiry of the ſchools, and all the 
at (oP bbles of a King's-bench argument, to puzzle and diſtract 
fiat We attention _ underſtanding of the reader, from their 
Vor. XII. O ä true 


Lord Camden ſaid, he was fo far from thinking that the Lora Camy 
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true meaning. What had adminiſtration done againſt Ame. : 
rica from the firſt hour of their ſending an army acrols th: 
Atlantic? Had they not purſued her flagrante bello? Wha 
was the conduct at New-Y ak ? Had not the army throw 
women into the flames alive when the town was on fire! 
Were not tomah.wks and {calping-knives defended as te 
Proper inſtruments of war? Was not letting looſe the {ay 
ges to ſcalp and murder the aged, the innocent and the im. 
potent, deemed uſing thoſe inſtruments of war which Gd 
and nature had put into their hands? What was that hel. 
hound, he aſked pardon for the expreſſion, but he could gin 
him no other title, Colonel Butler, doing now? Had tif 
not in the laſt ſummer gone up the forks of the Suſquehan. 
na, and laid deſolate every little townſhip and ſettlement te 
could meet with? 

After expreſſing his deteſtation of the plan of war whid 
had been purſued, he adverted to the line of conduct prope 
to be followed as matters now ſtood, and declared he differd 
totally from the commiſſioners, and the noble Lords who ha 
ſupported the manifeſto ; that fo far from diſtreſſing Amer: 
ca, in order to incapacitate her from afſfiſting France, k 
would adviſe a direct reverſe of the propoſition, Diſtie 
France, and render her incapable of aſſiſting America, At 
tack France immediately; attack her powerfully by ſea : n 
were ſtill miſtreſs of the ocean, and had it yet in our por 
to derive advantage from our naval ſuperiority, To won 
America, was to wound the right hand of Great Britain; ! 
weaken France, was to ſtrengthen ourſelves. | 

Were miniſters. ignorant, that all the poſſeſſions of ti 
country were inſular ; that in fact, to hold out an intention! 
univerſal ravage in America, was inviting depredations ( 
our own coaſts, and that the ſyſtem of retaliation, if once 
were adopted (and it would be ſomething worſe than ideoti 
in France not to adopt it) would make Great Britain deep 
repent her imprudence in having ſet the example. The m 
nifeſto he deſcribed as one of the moſt plain and palpad 
proofs of weakneſs, incapacity, and cowardice, that ever 
ſcen. The fair inference from it was, Wa. have tn 
our ſtrength, we find ourſelves incapable of conqueſt, and 
we can't ſubdue, we are determined to deſtroy.” | 
The Houſe divided; contents 37, and non- contents (9 
cluding proxies) 71. 
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Diſſentient, f a 
1ſt. Becauſe the public law of nations, in affirmance of 


he dictates of nature, and the precepts of revealed religion, 
orbids us to reſort to the extremes of war upon our own opi- 
ion of their expediency, or in any cate to carry on war for 
the purpoſe of deſolation. We know that the rights of war 
are odious, and inſtead of being extended upon looſe con- 
ſtructions and ſpeculations of danger, ought to be bound up 
and limited by all the reftraints of the moſt rigorous con- 
ruction. We are ſhocked to ſee the firſt law of nature, 
elf preſervation, perverted and abuſed into a principle de- 
ſtructive of all other laws; and a rule laid down, by which 
our own ſafety is rendered incompatible with the proſperity 
f mankind. Thoſe objects of war, which cannot be com- 
aſſed by fair and honourable hoſtility, ought not to be com- 
daſſed at all. An end that has no means, but ſuch as are un- 
awful, is an unlawful end. The manifeſto expreſsly founds 
he change it announces from a qualified and mitigated 
ar, to a war of extremity and deſolation, on a certainty 
hat the provinces muſt be independent, and muſt become 
an acceſſion to the ſtrength of an enemy. In the midft 
pf the calamities, by which our loſs of empire has been pre- 
eded and accompanied; in the midſt of our apprehenſions 
or the farther calamities which impend over us, it is a mat- 
er of freſh grief and accumulated ſhame, to ſee from a 
ommiſſion under the great ſeal of this kingdom, a declara- 
jon for deſolating a vaſt continent, ſolely becauſe we had 

dot the wiſdom to retain, or the power to ſubdue it. 
2dly. Becauſe the avowal of a deliberate purpoſe of vio- 
ating the law of nations muſt give an alarm to every ſtate 
n Europe, All common wealths have a concern in that 
aw, and are its natural avengers. At this time, ſurrounded 
y enemies, and deſtitute of all allies, it is not neceſſary to 
arpen and embitter the hoſtility of declared foes, or to 
provoke the enmity of neutral ſtates, We truſt that by the 
atural ſtrength of this kingdom, we are ſecured from a fo- 
eign conqueſt, but no nation is ſecured from the invaſion 
Ind incurſions of enemies. And it ſeems to us the height 
df frenzy, as well as wickedneſs, to expoſe this country to 
ruel depredations, and other outrages too ſhocking to men- 
jon (but which are all contained in the idea of the extremes 
ff war and deſolation) by eſtabliſhing a falſe, ſhameful, and 
pernicious maxim, that where we have no intereſt to preſerve, 
x are called upon by —y to deſtroy, This —_— 
1 as 
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has long enjoyed a profound internal peace, and has flouriſh, 
ed above all others in the arts and enjoy ments of that hapyilſ 
ſtate. It has been the admiration of the world for its cult. 
vation and its plenty: for the comforts of the poor, tif 
ſplendor of the rich, and the content and proſperity of al 
This fituation of ſafety may be attributed ta the greatneſs vi 
our power. It is more becoming, and more true, that v 
ought to attribute that ſafety, and the power which procure 
it, to the ancient juſtice, honour, humanity, and generofig 
of this kingdom, which brought down the bleſſing of Pro. 
vidence on a people who made their proſperity a benefit i 
the world, and intereſted all nations in their fortune, uhr 
example of mildneſs and benignity at once humanized other, 
and rendered itſelf inviolable. In departing from thoſe oli 
principles, and ga truſting to the fragility of hum 
force, and to the efficacy of arms, rendered impotent H 
their perverſion, we lay down principles, and furniſh exam 
ples of the moſt atrocious barbarity. We are to dread thi 
all our power, peace, and opulence ſhould vaniſh like 
dream, and that the cruelties which we think ſafe to exe 
ciſe, becauſe their immediate object is remote, be broughty 
the coaſts, perhaps to the boſom of this kingdom, 

zdly. Becauſe, if the explanation given in debate, be ei. 


preſſive of. the true ſenſe of the article in the manifeſto, ſua I 
explanation ought to be made, and by as high authority Nec 
that under which the exceptionable article was origin rt 
publiſhed, The natural and obvious ſenſe indicates, that Hu 
extremes of war had hitherto been checked; that his Marat 
ſty's generals had hitherto foreborne (upon principles of ben E 
nity and policy) to deſolate the country; but that the whothe 
nature, and future conduct of the war muſt be changed, Mag. 
order to render the American acceſſion of as little avail vWds 
France as poſfible. This, in our apprehenfion, conveys ep; 
menace of carrying the war to extremes and to deſolation, oſcca 
it means nothing. And as ſome ſpeeches in the Houſe (hoe 
ever palliated) and as ſome acts of ſingular cruelty, and pill 
fectly conformable to the apparent ideas in the manifeſioyion 
have lately been exerciſed, it becomes the more neceſſary, n 
the honour and ſafety of this nation, that this cxplanatioſcce 


ſhould be made. As it is refuſed, we have only to clear ons 
ſelves to our conſciences, to our country, to our neighbour 
and to every individual who may ſuffer in conſequence of tu 
atrocious. menace, of all part in, the guilt, or in the evils. th 
may become its puniſhment. And we chuſe to draw ourſels 

OY os ou 


t to renew, to approve, or to tolerate, the return of that 
rocity and barbariſm in war, which a benificent religion, 
ad enlightened: manners, and true military honour, had for 
Jong time baniſhed from the chriſtian world. 
CAMDEN, RockINGHAM, 
ABINGDON, TANKERVILLE, 
FirzwiILLIAM, PoxsoN Bx, 
ForTEsCUE, DERBY, 


GRAFTON, MancHESTER, 
CRAVEN, PoRTLAND, 
Sr. As APH, BEAULIEU, 
1CHMOND, HarcovuRrT, 
Bor Tow, EFFINGHAM, 
RaDpnoR, WyYcoMBE, 
EGREMONT, SCARBOROUGH, 
ABERGAVENNY, CHOLMONDELEY, 
| CovEN TRV, DrvoxshikE, 
de! DE FERR ARS, FOLEY, 
ven FERRERS, SPENCER, 
ut 1 STANHOPE, 


December 18. ; 
This day, as ſoon as Admiral Pigot and the members who 
companied him had brought up the bill from the Commons 
dr the trial of Admiral Keppel on ſhore, and were retired, the 


His Grace obſerved, that the bill had gone through the 
ther Houſe, and received its ſanction through its reſpective 
ages in one day, It was a mode of proceeding, he acknow- 
dged, unuſual, but not unprecedented ; for an inſtance had 
appened, in the courſe of the laſt ſeſſion, and on ſome other 
caſions, in which a bill had been ſuffered to go through its 
veral ſtages in one day; the motives for bringing in the 
ill now preſented to their Lordſhips, he truſted carried 
ong with them ſuch reaſons for diſpenfing with the common 
drms, as would render any further explanation from him un- 
eceſſary. It was his intention, therefore, if no ſpecial rea- 
dns were urged to the contrary, after his. preſent motion 
ould be complied with, to move to have the bill read a ſe- 
ond time, to move for its commitment, to be reported, read 
third time, and paſſed, He was aware, that ſtrong objec- 
Jons might be made to this, in point of form; but if, 
I & 


t, and todiſtingniſh ourſelves to poſterity, as not being Por 
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duke of Bolton roſe, and taking the bill off the table, moved, poke of 
gat the ſaid bill be read a firſt time. Bolton. 
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the peculiar circumſtances of the caſe, they ſhould not, th 
inconvenience of delaying the adjournment, merely on x. 
count of the uſages of proceeding, he hoped would mon 
than balance the mere matter of form. 

— hay The Lord Chancellor then put the queſtion on the fir 
reading, which, as the principle of the bill was not oppoſe 
was agreed to, as a matter of courſe, 

Duke of The Duke of Bolton, in conformity to his declared inten. 

Bolton. tention, moved that the bill might be read a ſecond time, 

— Cban- The Lord Chancellor then came from the woolſack to hy 

: place, and objected to the ſecond reading. He ſaid, it wa 
a ſtanding order of that Houſe, that no bill, without ven 
ſpecial reaſons indeed, ſhould go through more than or 
ſtage in one day: to depart from that rule, without the 
full aſſent of that Houſe, which in fact would amount to; 
reſcinding of the ſtanding order, was what, as long as ht 
had the honour of prefiding there, he would never conſen 
do. | 

In the firſt place, the neceſſity pleaded, in his opinion, 
did not exiſt, He had heard nothing of the neceffity, no 
was there any communication from the other Houſe what: 
ever; fo that he was totally ignorant of the grounds of tit 
neceſñty ſtated. . 

He muſt likewiſe add, that the change made in a law d 
long ſtanding, and which had been framed on motives d 
the ſoundeſt policy, and originated from experience, ougit 
not, in his opinion, to be aſſented to in the manner propoſe 
by the noble Duke. On the whole, on the ground of orde! 
as well as the nature of the bill, which required both a ful 
and complete aſſent, and the reaſons to ſupport ſuch a ct. 
viation from the uſages of that Houſe, he ſhould oppolt 
the ſecond reading of the bill at preſent, 

Duke of The Duke of Bolton roſe again, He was ready to af 

oo" to the point of order laid down by the learned and nobl 
Lord, that a ſtanding order of the Houſe could not be di 
penſed with, without an univerſal aſſent; and therefore could 
not ſay a word more, in ſupport of his motion. He b 
adverted to that rule when he firſt roſe, and was ready 
acquieſce, Such being the caſe, it only now remained fd 
him to move for the ſecond reading of the bill to- mortoꝶ 
December 19.] after which he ſhould, if no oppoſitio 
thould be made and carried againſt the principle of % 
meve, that the bill be committed for Monday. On tit 


day he was determined to propoſe ſome alterationh i 
1 : a W 
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ich account he ſhould move, that the Lords be ſummoned 
xr Monday next. 


The Lord Chancellor then put the queſtion, that this Houſe Lord cban- 
> adjourned to next day | Saturday, ] celler. 


December 19. 

This day, the Houſe having met, the bill for trying 
Limiral Keppel on ſhore, was read a ſecond time, and com- 
itted for the Monday following, the 21ſt. 

December 21. 


The Duke of Bolton moved, that the Houſe do reſolve puke of 
ſelf into a committee on the bill for trying the Honourable Felton. 


uguſtus Keppel on ſhore. The committee being accor- 
ingly formed, his Grace proceeded to ſhew ſeveral reaſons 
ſhy he thought the cauſe whence the neceſſity of the ſaid 
ill aroſe, had originated in the moſt factious motives. He 
blerved, that the admiralty-board ated in a moſt haſty, 
aſh, partial, and precipitate manner; and had given juſt 
auſe to the public to ſuſpect, that they groſſly abuſed the 
dwers with which they were inveſted by the law, as it now 
ood, He proceeded next to deſcant on the perſonal con- 
ut of Sir Hugh Palliſer, and ſaid his accuſation was the 
ffect of envy, malice, and revenge; but was called to or- 
er by 


The Lord Chancellor, who remarked, that the queſtion be- Lord Chan- 
ore the Houſe was in what manner a bill, which had come %. 


groſſed from the other Houſe, and had received a ſecond 
ading here, ſhould be modelled, if thought neceſſary; or 

no alteration were neceſſary, to let it paſs under the form 
n which it appeared. He preſumed, that every Lord preſent 
t the ſecond reading, had approved of the principle of the 
bill, otherwiſe they would have teſtified their diſſent or diſ- 
pprobation of it in that ſtage. For one, he included him- 
If in that number; and therefore was reſolved not to oppoſe 

e principle of the bill. When he ſaid this, however, he 
gegged leave to remind the noble Duke who ſpoke laſt, that 
t was both diſorderly and indecent to introduce extraneous 


matter into the debate; extraneous, becauſe the Houſe had 


o manner of cognizance of either the accuſation made by 
dir Hugh Palliſer, or the eventual or 22 truth of that 
Kccuſation , indecent, becauſe the aſſertions of the noble 


Duke went to a conſtructive charge of criminality againſt 
he accuſer, and the admiralty-board. He thought that 
uch a mode of conduct was not only unfair and ungenerous, 
wt would operate directly the reverſe of what was RR 
an 
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and hurt that cauſe it was ſeemingly meant to ſerve. H 
urged farther, that he had the honour of knowing the honou. 
able perſon who was the party accuſed 5 and was well cop 
vinced, from his particular ſentiments, as well as the preer. 
dent uniform tenor of his life, that nothing could poflibl 
be more offenſive to him, than any thing within or withox 
doors, which might bear the moſt diſtant appearance of 
prejudgment of the real merits of his cauſe ; or any thing 
which might lead the public even to ſuſpect, that it wa 
intended that extrajudicial opinions ſhould have any influenc 
upon thoſe who were to decide upon his real grounds d 
juſtification. 

His Lordſhip then proceeded to take a view of the bil 
and the object propoſed to be attained by it. As to the 
bill, he for his own part, would be better pleaſed that i 
had been framed upon general principles of expediency anl 
<onvemence, than framed ſolely for the purpoſe of ap 
plying it to a particular caſe, It would leave an openiq 
for fimilar applications, and the defect in the law, if af 
exiſted, would ſtill remain. But, as he obſerved before, no 
oppoſition being made to the principle of the bill in either 
of the preceding ſtages, he was not now, upon any fair « 
candid ground, at liberty to oppoſe it. Under the refers 
tion then, that the bill was a proper bill for the declare 
Purpoſe for which it was framed, namely, on account d 
the very indifferent and precarious ſtate of health of tht 
party to be tried, he ſhould, in the courſe of the Committe: 
propoſe ſuch alterations and amendments, as appeared to hin 
correſpondent to the ſpirit of the bill, and move to leave ou 
whatever ſeemed to be an unneceſſary departure from tit 
profeſſed object of the propoſed remedy, or went to ſuper 
ſede the exiſting law in any other particular but that 8 
which it was avowed. 

Before he proceeded farther, he begged leave to make 
few remarks upon the preamble. The preamble ſtates, that 
Mr. Keppel's ſtate of health, and the ſeverity of the eaſed 
at which the court- martial is to be holden, &c, are the re 
ſons, or rather facts ſet forth as the grounds for altering tit 
law, and changing the uſual place of trial from ſhipboard 
to ſhore. By the little he could learn of the general ulage 
of Parliament, and from the knowledge he attained b 
being for ſeveral years a member of the other Houſe, he a 
ways underſtood, that when a preamble ſtated facts, 2s 1 
motive for changing an old law, or for applying a _ 
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Many given inſtance, the facts were always proved, and 
te Houle in which a bill took its riſe ſent a tranſcript of 
ic evidence, or made ſome communication ſufficient” to 
tisfy, the, doubts, of the Houſe to which it was ſent. At 
eſent their Lordſhips neither had the proofs, nor had 
ey received any communication whatever which might an- 
ver as a ſubſtitute for them: conſequently the bill, under 
preſent circumſtances, wanted not only the formal ſahe- 
ons bills of this nature call for, but one of its, moſt ſub- 
antial requifites, If, on the other hand, the preamble 
ad ſtated generally, that the mode of holding eourts- mar- 
jal on ſhip-board, were found to be inconvenient, and that 
power had been veſted in the admiralty-board, purſuant 
p this general aſſertion, it would be competent for Par- 
ament in their wiſdom to delegate ſuch a power. Here 
ie caſe was different; Mr. Keppel was deſcribed to be in 
bad ſtate of health; the bill proceeded on that idea, and 
pyided a particular remedy, for the purpoſe of preventing 
e probable inconveniency which might ariſe from that cir- 
mſtance, without adducing a ſyllable of proof to ſatisfy 
jeir Lordſhips of the truth of the facts. 

Earl of Coventry ſaid, he did not mean to ſpeak to the Earl of C- 
dint of order urged by the noble Lord, nor to the parti- vent. 
lar propriety of the bill, without the proofs defired by 
he noble Lord to prove its neceffity, But he could not 
void obſerving, that the conduct of the noble Lord over 
be way [Sandwich] ſeemed rather ſingularly extraordinary. 
e did not know that it was quite within order to allude to 
ny thing which had fallen in a former debate ; but he did 


7 ut doubt when the noble Earl, whoſe ſentiments he meant 
* d bring into the recollection of the Houſe, ſhould hear 
at re 


ation they bore to the preſent bill, that he could 

ave no poſſible obieQion to be reminded of them. 
The firſt day of the ſeſſion, when ſeveral noble Lords on 
his fide of the Houſe (ſpeaking of the want of ſucceſs which 
e queſtion then before them called upon them directly to 
etheir opinions upon) preſſed for an enquiry into the cauſes 
ths jt the want of ſucceſs in our naval and military operations, 
| which he muſt obſerve was likewiſe the language from the 
hrone] the noble Earl over the way, who prefides at the 

7 rad, of the admiralty, ſpeaking particularly to the affair 
i. the 25th of July, deelared openly, and without the leaſt 
„ a clerve, that he was certain there was no ground of cenſure; 
ah at both the admiral and vice-admiral had performed their 
Vr. XII. P Ga We 
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duty; that if an enquiry ſhould take place, he was © 
vinced the event would fully prove the truth of his aff 
tion; and that nothing could be more dangerous, nor lik 
ly to prove more fatal, in the preſent critical fatuation 
affairs, with a powerful enemy at our door, than an enqu 
of any kind, as ſuch an enquiry would in all probably 
produce diviſions within and without doors, ſow diſſenta 
in the navy, retard our naval operations, and call ſome ( 
our ableſt and moſt experienced officers from the diſchary 
of their profeſſional duty, by which means the public ſervq 
and national preparation muſt Jlanguiſh and greatly ſuffer, 

The noble Earl, he obſerved, had emphatically declar 
that if any enquiries. ſhould be ſet on foot (which he hop 
would not be the caſe) that they ought to be general, pon 
not directed to the conduct of any one officer. The god 
ſenſe which appeared in what was offered by the noble Fa 
on the occaſion, gained a ready admiſhon into his mind 
and made a ſuitable impreſſion there. It carried great wei 
at the time; he could not therefore help now expreſſing Hen 
ſorrow and aſtoniſhment, that the ſame reaſons had 1 
operated with equal force on the noble Earl himſelf ; thy 
had ſcarcely a tranſient credit with his Lordſhip, for one. 
his firſt official acts, after this public declaration, wa 1 e 
direct contradiction to his own profeſſed ſentiments, Hi 
Lordſhip has reprobated a general enquiry, and has adopt 
a partial one. | 

Such, his Lordſhip affirmed, was on that day the langug 
of the noble Earl in office. How different to what ha 
fince happened, he would ſubmit to the Houſe. All then 
conveniences ſo accurately ſtated by the noble Earl, and 
the dangers ſo forcibly and pointedly deſcribed, have how 
ever been fince approved of, Mr. Keppel has been orc 
to prepare for trial; and that very board at which the no e- 
Earl preſides, has been the cauſe of calling this accuſati 
into that ſpecies of exiſtence, which could only render it 
object of a court- martial. | 

His Lordſhip concluded his ſpeech with paſſing high com 
mendations on the public, private, and profeſſional charadtt 
of the honourable admiral, whoſe health was the obe dm 
of the preſent bill. It was in his opinion every way ino. 
cent and unexceptionable; and he made no doubt, wou be 
meet with their Lordſhips' ready aſſent, and hearty appro 
bation. 4 


* 
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Earl of Sandwich acknowledged the general facts ſtated by Earl of 


0 noble Lord who ſpoke laſt. He acknowledged that he Sen<wich, 
ll retained the tame ſentiments he declared the firſt day of 


y ſeſſion : he had never a ſecond opinion upon the matter, 
zun he did moſt fincerely lament that any enquiry was ever 
uns on foot. It was totally againſt his judgment and appro- 


tion that it ever was. He was aware of the miſchiefs it 
ight cauſe, and the certain inconveniences it muſt create; 
r had he the leaſt notice of ſuch an accuſation being in- 
rrallfnded to be made till he faw it in writing as an official paper 
fore the board; ſeeing it there, he had no choice; he 
uſt receive, he could not reject; and, as a member of that 
ard, was, from the nature of his office, compelled to act 
on it, He preſumed there was nothing extraordinary nor 
onſiſtent in this.-- As a Lord of that Houſe, as a miniſter, 
wiſhed no ſuch charge had ever been brought forward; 
it as a member of the admiralty-board, his duty over-ruled 
ei opinion, nor was he at all reſponſible for the conſe- 
Jences, 7 
The noble Earl, who reminded him of what paſſed upon 
former occaſion, could not therefore raiſe any concluſion 
ne a juſtify a charge of contradiction; and, if his memory 
| ed him right, nothing paſſed but relative to a particular 
dquiry 3 as to a general enquiry, for his part he was ready 
d willing to meet it. He was for a general enquiry on the 
rſt day ot the ſeſſion, he ſtill remained of the ſame opinion; 
ay more, he was certain that a general enquiry would take 
t hafWlace. Their Lordſhips could not be ignorant that there 
e ere more charges behind, and he could aſſure the Houſe, 
at nothing would be left undone on the part of the admi - 
how-lty-board, which might promiſe to expedite a full and pro- 
cr enquiry; No charge had as yet appeared againſt the 
nobleWice-admiral of the blue. He ſtood before the nation hi- 
mia erto in the light of an innocent man. The board was 
Iready in poſſeſſion of more than one teſtimony in favour 
his conduct in the affair of the 27th of July. The ho- 
com ourable admiral himſelf, had included him in the general 
at pprobation of all the officers under his command, The 
el miralty-board could not go upon hearſay ; they muſt act 
nne. enformably to certain rules, and abide by a ſettled ſyſtem, 
rolls be approaching enquiry would lead to farther enquiry ; 
nd as ſoon as the grounds of farther enquiry came pro- 
ferly before the board, the board would act conſonant to 
ae powers with which they were inveſted, and in ſtrict obe- 
| P 2 dience 
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ture, 
He repeated again, that he extremely lamented the enquiy 
which gave birth to the preſent bill, He knew it might & 
much miſchief at this particular crifts, and could prove 
no one ſubſtantial benefit to the public; but he could oi 
expreſs his regret, for it was not in his power to prevent ii, 
It would have been extremely 1mproper in ham, to preten 
to decide what the event of a trial would be, while he n. 
mained ignorant of the proofs which were to be addy 
in ſupport of the accuſation, He had done no more thy 
acting with the other commiſſioners, who ſat at the fany 
board. As he was the firſt commiſſioner, it might be ue 
ſumed, that he had more power than the reſt, and exerts 
his influence on the preſent occaſion. He could aſſure ies 
Lordſhips, whatever. influence he had, he did not exerti 
but had merely ſet his hand to the order for trial, in clit 
pliance with what he thought an act of indiſpenſable duty; 
an omifhon of which, in the inſtance alluded to, would M eſ 
criminal in itſelf, diſreſpectful to the public, and injuriou ii 
the character of Mr. Keppel. 
Earl of Shelburne ſaid, that he was truly aſtoniſhed at ra: 
he now heard. It was not proper, as he underſtood from Wihſua 
noble Lord, to ſet on foot the preſent enquiry ; he ai lait 
diſliked it; but gave no opinion as to a general enquiry, Meni 
which, he preſumed, it was intended to include Lord Ho tte 
Admiral Barrington, and others. Admiral Keppel had fan 
this country from certain ruin, if not conqueſt, Lord He 
had ſaved Rhode-iſland, and Admiral Barrington Aatig 
and the reſt of the Leeward Iſlands, by diſobey ing his iiWiſh 
ſtructions; yet theſe were the men that the noble Ear thoug 
fit objects of public enquiry ; theſe were the men whom 
admiralty-board and miniſters thought were deſerving Mina 


public accuſation, and of the temporary diſgrace of a pi e 
trial. | 


He fo far agreed with the noble and learned Lord, that \Wuilt| 
thought it extremely improper to bring any matter before Wrong 
public relative to the conduct of the admiral, or his accu Hi 


while the point was at iſſue : any thing which might pil the 


judice the parties, or make any unfavourable impreſſion Wiafort 


the public. The law was open; the tribunal was know! 
and there only could it be properly or fairly decided. I 
had all along avoided giving any opinion on the ſubject, Wil cc 
ther public or private; and endeavoured all in his powers ü 
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ail upon his friends to adopt the ſame conduct, particu- 
Warly when informed that a motion was intended to be made 
eſpecting the vice-admiral ; upon that occaſion particularly 
xe laboured all in his power to diſſuade thoſe who communi- 
ted the matter to him to drop ĩt till a more fit and conve- 
dient ſeaſon, when the whole ſubject, combined with all the 
notives and collateral circumſtances which it involved, could 
ee fairly and fully conſidered together. 

He would ſay nothing of the high deſerts and eminent ſer- 
ices of the honourable admiral who ſtood accuſed ; they 
were already written in indelible characters in the hearts of 
is grateful countrymen ; nor would he deny the juſt tribute 
zue to the profeſſional merit of his accuſer. He had often 
nentioned his name with honour in that Houſe; he had 
bei eard much of his perſonal courage, and had ſeen him run 
he moſt rapid race of preferment. He did not however 
wink, that his late conduct would add much to his fame and 
putation. His criminal accuſations, and proſecution of a 
leſerving ſuperior officer, might not prove ſo ſucceſsful as 
is naval enterprizes. He therefore ſincerely wiſhed, for 
he ſake of the vice-admiral himſelf, that inſtead of his 
ayerſe and retrograde courſes, he had continued to purſue his 
m al track, and directed all his manceuvres by the rules of 
lain failing, His abilities and perſonal proweſs were not 
enied ; but he feared that he had been led on to do what his 
tter judgment would forbid. There was ſomething v 

ark and ſuſpicious ; ſomething of a complexional black- 
ſs, that would, upon a cloſe examination, at a proper ſea- 
dn, be found, he believed, highly deſerving of condign pu- 
ſhment, He ſhould abſtain for the preſent, and reſerve 
e hat he had to ſay for that day. The nation, injured 
md infulted as ſhe was, would call loudly for ſuch an exa- 
ination ; and it would behove them, who had perverted the 
der of adminiftring juſtice committed to their care, to 
tisfy that Houſe and the public, that they were totally 
that WWuiltleſs of what their conduct afforded, at preſent, the 
orc Wrongeſt grounds of ſuſpicion, 


cui His Lordſhip remarked that the noble Earl who preſides 
it t the admiralty-board had affected to greatly lament the 
hon ¶¶Mafortunate circumſtance of Mr. Keppel's being brought to 
oil; why did not the noble Earl interpoſe to prevent it? 
* = Lordſhip acknowledges, that he was fully aware of the 
ech 


owel 


f 


il conſequences which muſt follow ſuch an 2 it 
4 therefore the noble Lord's duty to have exerciſed that 
con- 
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conſtitutional diſeretion, inſeparable from every minifteria 
office or official department in the ſtate. The noble Lon 
would not pretend to ſay, that he was over-ruled by number, 

out-voted at the board. His Lordſhip well knew ſuch 
pretence would not avail him. The noble Earl ſhould hay: 
put a ſtop to the enquiry in the only ſtage in which his in. 
terpoſition could have had effect. Such a proceedure coul 
not have reflected the leaſt diſhonour on either of the parties 
and would have prevented that national and profeſſional fer. 
ment, that muſt inevitably follow, and which began already 
ſo apparently to prevail. | 

The noble Earl had pointedly aſſured their Lordſhips that 
there would be farther enquiries, and that theſe would 
others. Were the public to be amuſed the enſuing year wit 
court- martial after. court-martial, merely to blind and mii 
lead the Parliament and people, and draw off their attentioq, 
while the French were to be permitted to gain advantaga 
over us in every quarter of the globe? Was the plan adopted om 
in order to cover the weakneſs, inſtability, and incapacity d 
our councils. Let the noble Earl reflect in time on his fits 
ation. The affair of the 29th July was a matter whid 
called loudly for inveſtigation, and he reminded bis Lo• re 
ſhip, that he doubted much whether, when the day of re 
enquiry arrived, his Lordſhip would be able to make ol 
the plea of irreſponſibility, which he now ſo confidenii olto 
urged. The noble Lord fat at the admiralty-board as pred a 
ſident. It was abſurd, it would appear nugatory for: his Loi e cc 
ſhip, to defend his conduct on the ground of his: being e o 
mere individual member of that board, without any e hc 
power or influence, than what his vote conferred upon hi 

His Lordſhip aſſured the Houle, that he did not rife men 


ly as a friend to Mr. Keppel; his prime attention was d 

refed tothe good of his country. Juſtice, beſides, firoopords 
urged him to declare his ſentiments, If he ſaw one re i: 
ſurrounded by man enemies, and powerful ones too, ted 
would naturally be called to the aſſiſtance of the oppreſſed . di; 
injured. If the perſon thus attacked was a public man, Ions 


felt for his country; if a private man, he then felt for hu ha, 
ſelf ; becauſe he could not tell how ſoon he might ſtandſe m 
the ſame predicament, | 6, 
„Having very emphatically expreſſed his ſenſe of the , on 
duct of the admiralty-board, his opinion of the party i „ an 
cuſed, and his opinion of the accuſer, bis Lordſhip 1ftider 
few words relative to the bill itſelf, commending the an, 
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juct of the miniſter in the other Houſe of Parliament, repect- | 
ag his defire that it ſhould be made ſpecial, and declaring 7 
hat it was very fair to put it upon that ground, conſidering 
he haſty manner in which it was wiſhed, and in which it = 
vas . to be paſſed. He hoped therefore, as the bill 
vas the moſt innocent of any that could poſſibly be brought 
nto Parliament, and as it went not in the leaſt to alter the 
aft of the 22d of George the Second, farther than in the 
ific point of accomodating the ill-health of Admiral 
eppel, and reſcuing him from the danger to which the very 
nclement ſeaſon of the year would expoſe him, if the trial 
ook place on ſhip-board, a point which was univerſally aſ- 
ented to, that noble Lords would not too ſcrupuouſly infift 
n forms, which the nature of the caſe might render it in- 
onvenient or impoſſible to have complied with. With re- 
ard, however, to the proof of the fact ſtated in the preain- 
le, which the noble and learned Lord had deſcribed to the 
ommittee as a fact indiſpenſably neceſſary to be proved, he 
nderſtood that there was a witneſs attending, who could 
ſtain it to the conviction of every one of their Lordſhips. 
The Lord Chancellor roſe and replied, His Lordſhip ob- Lord Chene 
rved, that the noble Lord who ſpoke laſt had fallen into the cellor, 
ry error Which he had riſen to point out to the committee, 
Jan error of the noble Duke who fat near him [Duke of 
blton | viz. departing from the ſubject matter of the debate, 
ad adverting to the merits of the cauſe about to be tried by 
e court- martial, which was ordered to be held for the pur- 
le of enquiring into the truth of the charge alledged againſt 
e honourable Admiral Keppel by Vice Admiral Palliſer, 
d going into a long and random accuſation of miniſters up- 
 afſertions, unſupported by any proof whatever. It was, 
laid, no leſs common, than improper and diſorderly, for | 
drds on that fide the Houſe to attack thoſe perſons who 
re in office, and aſſert particular facts to have been com- 
Itted by them, which, if true, would amount to poſitive 
d direct charges of a nature highly criminal. Such aſ- 
ions were the more unfair, becauſe they were ſo framed, 
d had ſuch a relation, that if miniſters ſpoke to them at all, | 
y muſt of neceſſity touch upon matters exceedingly im- | 
per for public conſideration, and by no means fit for diſ- f 
on in a popular aſſembly. Thoſe who made them knew 
and therefore urged them in a ſtile ſo hold, collected, and 
hdent, that their end was as fully anſwered as if miniſters 
and confeſſed the truth of what was alledged. He 
thought 
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t it neceſſary to ſay thus much, in order that the pen 
ple might not entertain an opinion that charges were try 
SE they were not immediately anſwered, and i 
order.ta ſhew noble Lords the injuſtice of aſſerting at ray 
dam, what it would be exceedingly difficult, and indeed þ 
many caſes utterly impoſſible, to prove. The noble La 
who. {poke laſt had aſked what accuſations were to be nel 
urged, and againſt whom? Were hats ſaid the noble Lad 
to be urged againſt Lord Howe, or Admiral Barrington fu 
breaking through his orders? With regard to Admiral Buy 
rington's having violated his inſtructions, the noble Lord hy 
mis-ſtated the fact to the committee; not, he was convince 
from: any wiſh to miſlead their Lordſhips, but from bis ha 
ing been miſinformed upon the ſubject; the error therefan 
mghtto ſerve in future as a caution to the noble Lord ng 
Fay yes ready in throwing out accuſations, or in alledgig 
facts, which when inveftigated would turn out to be fallag 


ous and n | K 
ba His Lordſhip obſerved, that ſuch a conduct was extreme 


unfair, unparliamentary, and unjuſtifiable. It went to pr 
judice miniſters in the judgment of the Parliament and per 
pPle, and of courſe was no leſs injurious, mm point of cet 
dan indecent and improper. His Lordſhip. then proceed 
4 to re ſtate his arguments, relative to the impropriety of th 
preamble to the bill as it now ſtood; becauſe, the commit 
I evidence of the fact therein ſet forth, namely the a 
Nate of health of Mr. Keppel. Facts ſtated in a preambl 
muſt be proved, or the enacting clauſes reſt upon opiniq 
while the reaſon why they are enacted appear upon ry 
Face of. the bill fallacicus, and which every man may q 
tion or deny at his pleaſure, He made no doubt but My 
Keppel was indiſpoſed ; but yet, in his opinion, till the com 
mittee was regularly in poſſeſſion of the fact, it would i 
-1mpoſſible, without departing from the known and eſtabliſi 
uſages of Parliament, for their Lordſhips to go into the pi 
- - __,, amble of the bill. i 
Karl. of - : Fail of Shelburne roſe again, and declared, the noble 
Shelburne. learned Lord had been ill-founded in a great part of whati ofd? 
bad ſaid in reference to his ſpeech. He had given no opinif 
whatever. relative to the court-martial ordered, nor to li. I. 
n or invalidity of the charge alledged againſt the 
"nourable admiral accuſed ; ſo far from it, he had only ref 
3 red fo pies which had already been mentioned in the debe H 
and Whic were open to ibe diſcuſon of every > oy egi. 
en ere, . X ordſhif 
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ordſhips ; he ſtill was free to ſay, that on the moſt calm 


We of the _— againſt the honourable Admiral Keppel, 
ad on the cooleſt conſideration of the time, and the manner 
VS: which it was urged, it wore a very black complexion. 
i 


ith regard to his having mentioned the affair of Admiral 
Barrington, and having ſaid that the admiral had broken 
hrough his orders, he declared, he never ventured to aſſert 
y thing in that Houſe without having firſt pretty accu- 
ately informed himſelf of the fact which he adverted to in 


9 hearing of their Lordſhips. The noble and learned Lord } 
2 ad taken upon him to contradi& him; he heartily wiſhed 


he noble and learned Lord would give his authority for the 
ontradiction; he was free to tell the committee from whence 

e learnt the fact, and to ſubmit it to their judgment whether 

e was not founded in what he had ſaid upon the ſubject. He 

ad ſeen a letter from a gentleman high in office in the iſland 

f Antigua, in which the writer mentioned that he had heard 

dmiral Barrington declare in the face of the council of 

ntigua, that he had diſobeyed his orders, in having quitted 

W's ſtation for the purpoſe of protecting that iſland and thoſe 

its vicinity. 

The Duke of Mancheſter reprehended the conduct of the Doke of 
ble and learned Lord in his efforts to keep the Houſe ſo Mancbeter. 
auch within the rigid rules of order. He ſaid, if the orders 

the Houſe were not liberally and ingennoufly interpreted, 

ere would be an end to all freedom of debate 'and ſpirited 
reftigation : in ſhort, the arguments of Lords upon the 

oft important ſubjects, would dwindle into the inſignificance 
diſputes and technical wranglings of lawyers at the 


* . Their Lordſhips were accuſtomed to a very different 
| ode of diſcuſſion 35 and he had no doubt but that any mode 
FT debate, ſubverſive of the dignity and eſtabliſhed uſages of 


at Houſe, would meet with the reception it deſerved, that 

being either ſilently unattended to, or treated with a pro- 

et degree of contempt. 

The Marquis of Rockingham, after giving his general rea- Marquis of 

dos in favour of the bill, in reply to the noble and learned Rockingham, 

ord's ſo pertinaciouſly infiſting for a proof of the fact ſta- 

d in the preamble, ſaid, he preſumed, there was not a fin- 
e Lord preſent, who was acquainted with Mr. Keppel, ig- r 
rant that he had for ſeveral years been in a very poor and 

recarious ſtate of health. remembered he ſaw kim in 

e Houſe of Commons the night the motion was made re- 

ſefting the vice-adtniral, when he went off with a glory of 

Vox. XII, . conſcious 
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conſcious innocence round his bead. There was not a pc. 
ſon that was preſent, who could have quitted the Houle vi 
more ſceming celerity, ſtrength, dignity, and manly vigou; 


{ 

than he did ; yet he dined with han the ſame evening, b 
ſych was the ſtrange precariouſneſs and viciſſitude of tpi, ie 
og only an hour elapſed fince he ſaw him leave the Hout a 
of Commons, that he took half an hour to get up from te 
ground floor to tlie dining- room, being in the interim aflli4. he | 
ed with the ſevereſt pains from cramps in both his legs. rſc 
The Lord Chancellor continued to demand the neceſſa r 
proofs; and ſaid, turely, as it was a requifite matter of fom {A H 
his phyſician, ſurgeon, or apothecary, might be called to m sos 
bar, to prove the allegation in the preamble.  . em. 
"Mr. Halifax was accordingly called to the bar, and ſworn ni 
byt before any queſtion could be put to him, | for 
Earl Gauyer rose, and declared, that he eſteemed Mr. Ke me 
pel_as much zs any ond Lord in that Houſe, though he dt ſh 
not think it neceſſary to ſtand up every day he came to Pa tt. 
liament, on purpoſe to make his eulogram. "The honoura oo 
admiral ſought no tuch aid; be was convinced that all un 
defired was juſtice, His Lordſhip corroborated what ard 
been aſſerted by the noble Marquis. He ſaid, be had known o 
Mr, Keppel for many years, and had been witneſs to the (pope 
cies of infirmity deforibed by the noble Lord: he therefor for 
was of opinion, that it was totally unnecefiary to examine che 
the witneſs at the bar; the uſages of that Houſe admitting ed 
the aſſurance of any Lord given in his place, to any matter ofſÞuld 
fact roperly within its cognizance. His Lordſhip ora 
cluded with aſſuring their Lordſhips, that Admiral Kepp eee 
he both hoped and believed, was innocent of the charges Y p. 
ledged againſt him. = acdc d ria 
As ſoon as the aſſurance of the tWo nable Lords, re lau the 
ta the health of Mr. Keppel, was received as ſufficient ec e 


dence of the fact ſtated in the preainble, the Lord Chana ir ca 
role to propoſe his amendments. | W: 
He obſerved, that the recital in the preamble was extreme 
ly unproper, becauſe it preſumed there was a cuſtom, inſtes 
of à poſitive ſtatute, which would, if let. paſs, unnotict 
imply a- diſcretionary power where there was none. Th 
rectal ſets forth, Whereas it has been uſual, &c.“ whenk 
has not been uſual, but the place when and where is delcribd 
by ad cf Parlizmem to be on {hip-board, and nowhere elle; 
copſequently, to reuder the preſent bill correſpondent io. i 
exiſting law, he would move, that the words © it ha 
. 3 | | : uluah 
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val,” be left out, and the following words be ſubſtituted in 

eir place, by the laws now in being.” Then this part 

the clauſe would ru thus: Whereas by the laws now 

being, &c.“ It was not, he preſumed, the intention of 

e committee to alter the law in any other inſtance, but 

at was profeſſed by its friends, and its own ayowed prin- 

ple; which went no farther than merely to accommodate 4 
de mode of trial to the ſtate of health of the honourable 
rſon who was to be the ſubject of it. 

The amendment was agreed to without any oppoſition, 

His Lordſhip again oblerved, as there was no direct proof 
fore the Houſe what ſpecies of malady the honourable gen- 
man was ſubje ct to, and that no petitren from Mr. Keppel 
mſelf had been preſented, which might lead to give that 
formation; and as the two noble Lords had deicribed it 
ther as an infirmĩity, than as = fixed, certain diſorder; 
ſhould move, that the words ftating the Nen or ne- 
flty of the bill, which ſet forth, that“ Whereas the ſaid 
dnourable Auguſtus Keppel was in a very bad ſtate of 
alth, and it might be dangerous to undergo a trial on ſhip- 
ard, from the probable ſeverity of the weather, at the ſea- 

n of the year ſaid court-martial was to be holden, &c.” he 
poſed"ro ſuit the preamble to the nature of the evidence 
fore the Houſe, by leaving out the words after “ whereas,” 
the end of that particular ſentence, and inſerting in their 
ad « the infirmities of the ſaid, &c.” when the ſentence 
buld run thus : © Whereas the infirmities of the ſaid ho- 
urable Auguſtus Keppel, &c.” This amendment being 
ed to, he obſerved, that the preſent bill had not provided 
power to enable the court to adjourn on ſhore to proceed 
trial. He ſaid, a doubt aroſe, whether, in the conſtruction 
the mode of aſſernbling the court, the admiral, whoſe 
k entitled him to act as preſident on the trial, and the ſe- 
r captains; might not, if they thought proper, abſent them- _ 
yes on that day, and by that means evade the intention of 
att of Parliament. His Lordſhip accordingly moved a 
aſe to enable che court, when regularly conſtituted, to ad- 
in; and followed it with another, which ordained, that. 
officer who fhould, during the trial, abſent himſclf. from 
houſe where it was held, be liable to* be caſhired, if he 
duld not be able to fatisfy the court with his reaſons for ſo 
no, FIC" E 80 Md Ee N 
lie laſt clauſe he moved was, to direct the manner of 
ding the court on ſhore to be literally che ſame as on ſhip- 


Q 2 board, 


Cy 
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board. His motiyes, he frequently repeated, were the ſan 
throughout, a fall and fair purſyance of the principle of th 


bill no before the committee, and in maintenance. of tþ . 
law in being. The ftatutes already mentioned, ordered H 
mode of conſtituting the court, and the manger of its pu 


ceedings, and all the incidental powers belonging to it; th 
butt: only provided one exoeption, which was the ſtatic d 
health of the party to be tried. | a1 3 
Duke of The Duke of Bolten roſe to aſſign his reaſons againſt th 
B. zmendment propoſed by the noble and learned Lord relaint 
to the mode of canſtituting the court, and to ſhew the necg 
fity there was, that the members of the court ſhould not | 
left to chance, but ought to be ſpecially appointed. H 
ſaid, there was great diſſatisfaction appeared among th 
navy in general, troin the higheſt to the loweſt ; three or fog 
of the firſt names in the profeſſion, upon application bein 
made to them, declined the acting as preſident: he had gu 
reaſon to believe, that the ſame ſpirit would ſhew ii 
among the ſenior captains ; the conſequence of which woul 
be, that for want of a ſufficient number of flag-officers 1 
the firſt inſtance, and the abſence of the ſenior captains, tf 
conduct of the firſt Admiral in the Britiſh ſervice, and oned 
the firſt ſeamen in the world, would come to be decided vp 
by a ſingle flag-officer, and young captains, many of te li 
ter, perhaps not one of them, who had ſeen that ſpecies“ 
ſervice which they would be called upon to determine. [x 
ſtice demanded an effectual, as well as formal adminiſtratid 
Young captains, whoſe fortunes had never led them to 
preſent at general engagements, and whoſe rank never entitlt 
them to the command of a ſquadron, could not, in his q 
nion, be competent judges of what was or was not the ef 
of ſkill and ability in the day of action. There was anott 
particular, which urged him the more earneſtly to preſs 
point; that was, that ſeveral of the ſenior officers, and thi 
of "longeſt experience, who would on account of their 
otherwiſe have acted as judges, were prevented by being (ut 
moned as witneſſes; fo that he hoped there would be asm 
Ny flag officers as poffible appointed, to conſtitute the cout 
in order that Mr. Keppel might have a fair, full, and indiß 
rent trial. His Grace entered into ſeveral other particuli 
But this was the main point on which he inſiſted. 
Earl of Earl'of - Sandwich roſe, and declared, that though he \ 
Sandwich. , confcivus he was not ſtrictly in order, he could not forts 
following the nohle Duke, becauſe had be remained falent® 
— , RB. pul 
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ablie might be mifled, and would judge erroneouſly by 
ag falle premiſes before them, He aſſured the commit»: 
WW: that he knew of no application being made to any officer 
W prefide at the trial, but to a noble Lord, now abſent from 
W: place [Lord Hawke] who begged leave to deeline on ac 
punt of his pains and infirmities, as being no way able ta 
ndergo the fatigues of attending the trial. It was inſinu- 
ed, that there was a diſinclination among the officers af 
ch naval rank, in general, to ſerve an the court- martial. 

he noble Duke might have ſome private reaſon for making 
e aſlertion; but he begged leave to aſſure his Grace — 
e committee, that that was a circumſtance of which ha 


totally ignorant, not having applied to any other offices 
rt to the noble Lord, who had declined to act for the reaſon; 
fon ready aſſigned. He hoped he ſtood fully juſtified in mak- 
ein the application; he did it, as he believed there was not 
7 greater ſeaman, or an honeſter man, ever lived, than the no- 


e Lord, | 

As to appointing a particular day for the trial, the mat- 
r was already fixed. It was appointed to be held on 
hurſday the .7th of January. The noble Duke would 
ave the perſons who were to compoſe the court-martial, 
amed or aſcertained ; that was impoſſible, without altering 
ie law as it now ſtood, The law fays, that an ſuch a day, 
deaning the day of procceding to trial, a fignal ſhall be 
viſted, ordering the ſenior ' captains to repair aboard that 
ip, whence the ſignal is given; now ſuppoſing, that any 
ven deſcription of officers ſhould be conſtituted to try the 
cccuſation againſt the admiral, and that in the mean time 
e or more captains ſhould come into the port, who were 
nior to thoſe already appointed to try the honourable. ad- 
ral, the conſequence muſt be, that cither a new arrrange- 
ent of the members appointed to ſerve on the court-martial 
oſt be made, or the act of Parliament, which enaQts that 
e court-inartial ſhall be compoſed of the thirteen ſenior 
pptains, be broke through. The latter cannot be; the for- 
ier was therefore, in his opinion, totally impractieable. 
His Lordſhip ſaid, he never underſtood, by any thing he 
or heard, that it was neceſſary, upon the trial of an offt- 
t that there ſhould be as many flag-officers as poſſible, in 
der to enable the court to determine. He believed the 


ot intended to alter the laws now in being in that reſpect, 
'to depart from the profeſſed priueiple of the preſent ** 
c 


durſe of the navy was otherwiſe. At all events, if 1t{ wag - 
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he did not ſee how any remedy could be adminiſtered in the 
committee, | 
His Lordſhip expreſſed his entire approbation of the ng, 
ble and learned Lord's amendment, becauſe it would take of 
a burthen from the admiralty-board, which was extreme 
diſagreeable, and would of courſe prevent a poſſibility d 
ſuſpicion, that che admiralty-board had acted with partiality 
in convening the members who were to conſtitute the court, 
Duke of The Duke of Mancheſter got up, he ſaid, with great dif. 
Mancher. Jence to deliver his opinion, when it differed fo eſſentially 
from that of the noble Earl, who had, from his lopg exper. 
ence in naval affairs, and a long acquaintance with whatever 
was done under the directions of the admiralty-board, ſo nn. 
ny opportunities of being much better informed on the ſub. 
Jet ; nevertheleſs he was led to imagi 


N 3 


gine, that the noble Fa 
had forgotten the general ufige, relative to the conſtituiing 
naval courts-martial, or he would never have aſſerted, ia 
having a ſufficient number of flag-officers on ſuch trials, wa 
unuſual, or was unattended to as unneceſſary. He faid, be 
had an abſtract in his hagd, which would prove the contrary, 
and ſhew that the noble Lord himſelf once held another ops 
nion. 
| It was in the caſe of bringing Admiral Mathews to tril, 
That gentleman having pretented a memorial to the adm 
ralty=board, complaining of the hardfhip, ſeverity, and in 
zuſtice which had been done to him, in procraſtinating au 
delaying his trial; the board anſwered, that it proccede 
not from any negle& or defigned delay, but merely to wal 
till the ſervice would admit of having as many. flag-officena 
| poſſible on the trial, ſuch being the moſt competent jug ir 
of the conduct of an officer in high command, His G 
| read the abſtract, and the ſignature to this official defency 
| ſigned Bedford, Sandwich, Anſon, &c. | 
| Duke of Dube of Bolton enforced the ſame argument, and preſi 
Boles. jt as a profeſſional man; obſerving, that the charges lai 
againſt Mr. Keppel as commander in chief, muſt only got 
an impeachment of his coutage or his conduct. The formWn:#; 
was not pretended ; the latter then being the only ground 
and in fact the object of the ſeveral charges made by the 2 
cuſer, his Grace ſubmitted to the good ſenſe of the col 
mittee, whether young officers were proper judges of the co 
duct or a perſon acting in a ſituation they muſt be totally v 
acquainted with. As to the other amendment propoſed "| 
| tue noble Lord, relative to the confining the members to! 
; coui 


175. r _ 
Port pending the trial, to the houſe in which it ſhould be 
olden, he expreſſed his utmoſt difapprobation and abbor- Fl 
ance of it, as totally ſevcre and unneceſſary, as anſwering l 
o good purpoſe, but only tending to add to the very difa- ; 
recable circumſtances 11cy;itably attending ſuch a ſituation, o 
le faid, he always diflixec it; he was fully perſuaded of the 
Kconveniencies which in many inſtances it had been pro- 
Aive of; and it only was meant to prevent the members 
the court from mixing with people without doors, and of 
barſe from receiving any impreſſions which might operate 
influence their deciſion: he was perſuaded, that it was an 
le and inefficacious attempt. Though confined to the 
uſe, they would be at liberty to communicate with their 
ends; and if they could break their oaths of inviolable ſe- 
cy, not to divulge their opinions out of their private de- 
\crations and conſultations, it would be an abſurd expec- 
jon to reſtrain them in any other manner. | 

vai His Grace then explained the reaſons and motives, that 
ginally gave birth to this clauſe, which was the trial of 
Imiral Mathews in 1745, when the members being at li- 
ty, the trial was lengthened out to fix weeks, and in the 
re of it, one or two of the members were arreſted by an 
ler of the then Chief Juſtice | Willes] of the common 
as, x 
rg Grace obſerved, that naval courts-martial formed a 
lies of criminal juriſdiction in this reſpeR, totally repug- 
edit to the courts of common law, or indeed any other court 
KO! or criminal, ſanctioned by the common law. They were 
en act neither a grand jury, vor @petty jury, though they par- 
in ſome meafure of the nature of both; and the neareſt 
OGro@mblance they bore to any juriſdiction was to that exer 
tend by their Lordſhips ; for, like them, they acted both 
rs and judges. So in their manner of proceeding, like 
fLordfhips, courts- martial adjourned from day to day, al 
eier neither the object of trial and enquiry, hor of | 
gong ce, was ever deemed. to be defeated or impeded by ſuch. | 
(or Snrtitzents, The members of a court-martial were beſides | 
Mm to inviolable ſecrecy : there did not therefore, in his 
the ion, remain a fingle plea for preſerving the inquiſitoriai a 
le, moved by the noble and learned Lord ; and whe- _ x | 
his Lordſhip adhered to it, or gave it up, on the pre- 

decaſion, he was determined to move 157 a total rex 

of the clauſe, as it ſtood in the act of 22 George Irn. | 


. YR... 
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Lud Chan The Lord Chancellor, after acknowledging that a pr 


c 


or enacting remedial provifions, ſaid the preſent was not h 
time roper for taking ſo general and important a ſubjeck in 


dered to be reported the next day. 


out any alteration of their Lordſhips' amendment, i 


Journed to the 20th of January, 
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deference ought to be paid moſt certainly, to whatever if 
from the noble Lords who had themſelves been in the ſerriah 
and were by habit and long experience familiar with 
cuſtoms of the navy, and the neceſſity of altering old lan 


eonſideration. The clauſe alluded to, as it ſtbod in the 
ture of 22 George II. might or might not be a proper ci 
but it did not apply to the ſubject matter of the prefent | 
which was meant only as a temporary ſuſpenſion of f 
law, fratned on purpoſe to accommodare the Mee of trial 
Mr. Keppel's ſtate of health, which would not permit, i 
fafety to his perſon, his being expoſed to the inclemencyt 
the weather, at that ſeaſon of the year. 
+ So far as this, the purpoſes and avowed principle of | 
bill went, and no farther; and ſo far the proviſions of f 
bill ought to be clear; poſitive, and ſpecific, He affan 
their Lordſhips, the fame met with his hearty concurrend 
but when thoſe ends were ſecured, in his opinion, the aft 
22 George II. ought to be faithfully adhered to in ext 
other inſtance, What the noble Duke promiſed to do h 
after, might appear extremely worthy of their Lordſhips 
tention, but at preſent nothing of the kind could prop 
eoine within the contemplation of the Houſe. | 

The latter clauſe, as moved by the Lord Chancellor, ll” 
agreed ro; as likewiſe the other, for 22 the tmannef 
conſtituting the court to be exactly fimilar to the nl 

cribed;” by the act of 24 3 II. by a ſign ot i 

Footed aboard a certain ſhip, &c 

he ſeveral amendments being agreed to, the bilt \ watt 


December 22, © | 150 4 | 
-The bill was accordingly this da rted, a e Ul 
Chancellor's LNG fobtiruring * infirmitics ee 
ſtead of indifferent ſtate of health,“ amended by f 
ſtituting the words “ infirm ſtate of health” for «« ;nfit 
ties, on a motion of the Marquis of Rockingham, aud 
tiagd amen@nitnts ordered to be ſent to the Comms 
gage: concurrence. 
* | x December 24. 
hie day; the bill being returned by the Shen 


cewed.the royal aſſent by commiſſion, and the Hou 


u 
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The Lords met, purſuant to adjournment, but there were s 
WW dcbatcs, on any public buſineſs until the fifteenth day of 


bruary. 1 ' 74 
1 Eebruary 15. +0 moſt; 

Duke of Bulton ſtated a kind of complaint, that he could Duke of 

t procure the memorial fent to the admiralty-board, and — 

ed by the members of the court-martial, complaining of 

inconveniences of being confined to the houſe where the 

urt-martial was held during the trial. His Grace ſaid, 

t be had applied to the preſident, Admiral Pye, for a co- 

„while at Portſmouth, but that he left town without re- 

ring an anſwer from Sir 1 bomas Pye, who had. written 

His Grace complained that this anſwer from Sir Tho- 

s Pye had been delayed at the poſt · office, as appeared by 

date, and the poſt-mark on the outſide, and that it had 

n opened; he was ſorry, he ſaid, to obſerve, that it had 

n the ſhameful practice of late to open letters of private 

reſpondence between gentlemen, though contrary to the 

h of the poſt-maſter K and he hoped, as one of 

m was a member, and preſent, this matter would be ex- 

Ined, | 

Duke of Richmond moved for a copy of the charges, trial, Duke of 

| ſentence of the court-martial held on Admiral Keppel, Ned. 

Ich was agreed to, A queſtion aroſe upon the propriety 

ie motion, whether it ſhould be by addreſs to the throne, 

dy an order to the proper officer, in which the Lord Chan- 

or ſupported the propriety of the addreſs; and the Duke 

tichmond and Lords Camden and Effingham were for the 

rto the proper officer, which was at length agreed to. 

The Marquis of Rockingham then roſe and acquainted their Marquis of 
Iſhips with his intention of moving the thanks of the Rockingham 

uſe, the next day, to Admiral Keppel. His original 

ation was to have moved it immediately, but as he wiſhed 

to have his motion conſidered as a motion of ſurprize, he 

gat proper to give this intimation. Objections were 

N by ſeveral noble lords, as to the moſt proper mode of 

us at the papers, by the Lord Chancellor and Lord Sand- 

Y but at length the following motion was made, put, and 

ed, nenne. * 

That the proper officer he ordered to be laid befo 

Houſe, copies of the charge and ſentence, with a cop 

ie re relative to 1 of Admiral K 4 


— 
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Duke of 
Belten. 


Earl of 
Sandi h. 


Earl of 
Denbigh. 
Duke cf 
Chandos. 


Earl Ba- 
thu ft. 


Earl of 
Sandwich. 
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February 16. 


Duke of Bolten opened the buſineſs of this day, wig 
ſtating more circumſtantially his grounds of complaint again 


the ſtopping or delaying his letters in the poſt-office, J 


matter being rather of a private than a public nature, 
Houle ſeemed defirous to get into the order of the day, 
As ſoon as his Grace ſat down, a cry aroſe for the order; 


the day, which was loudly preſſed for by ſeveral court Lon 


The Marquis of Rockingham had already preſented hin 


to the Houle, 


Earl of Sandwich wiſhed to have the firſt order of % 


day firſt gone into; that reſpecting the ſecond reading oft 
bill, for altcring ſome of the proviſions of the ſtatute of 
22d of the late king, for the regulating and good gore 
ment of the navy; the more particularly ſo, as he had am 
tion to make reſpecting it. 

Earl of Denbigh warwlv urged the going into the firſt 
der of the day, ia preference to every other buſineſs. 

Duke of Chand:s, Lord Dudley, and ſome other noble Log 


declared them'cives of the fame opinion, 


Earl Barhur ft (poke to order. His Lordſhip obſerved, t 
there was moe than one order ſtood for this day, Thati 
general the order firſt entered on the journals was entitlet 
precedency, as a matter of courſe; not but their Lordfh 
were competent to poſtpone or anticipate, as they might i 
proper. A clear diftinCtioir was viſible on the preſent g 
czſion, becauſe the order to which the noble Marquis, 
on bis legs, had rote to ſpeak, was an order on which ti 
Lord{hips had been ſpecially ſummoned ro attend, and wii 
in fact, as well as the genuine language of Parliament, 
dered it the firſt order of the day. 

Earl of Sandwich and Lord Dudley both (poke to the pu 
of order, and contioverted the doctrine laid down by 
learned Lord, | 


Lord Clan- Lord Chancellzy {aid he was farfrom acceding to the pro 


celior. 


fiction, in the cx tent it had been laid down by the learned Lu 
but it was, in his opinion, a matter of ſuch indifference, . 
he wiſhed the noble Marquis might be permitted to proc 


Marquis of Marquis of R:ckingham then moved, „ that a copy of 
 Reckirghams ſentence of the court-martial upon the Hon. Auguſtus K 


|, admiral of the blue, together with the charges exit 
again{} ſaid admital, by Vice Admiral Sir Hugh Paier 
lative to the conduct of his admiral, on the 27th and 280 
July lat, he now read,“ and the ſame being read accordily 


1 \ 


— 
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He introduced his motion with a few prefatory obſerva- 
| ons on the eminent deſerts of the admiral, whom he was 
Sud to call his honourable friend; on the cruel treatment 
had received from adminiſtration, and the means that had 
n deviſed to rob him of his life, or, which to him would 
pear infinitely more terrible, to diſrobe him of his honour 
J his profeſſiunal reputation. | | 
His Lordſhip then entered into detail, He deſcanted on 
e nature of the charge, the time of bringing it forward, 
e particular circumſtances which brought it into exiſtence, 
ich was a principle of felf-impunity and recrimination in 
e accuſer, and of malevolence, envy, and perſecution, in 
pſe who had the power, but not the will, to put a ſtopto ſuch 
cene of perſonal cruelty and injaſtice, in the firſt ſtage. 
He preſumed, that after hearing the contents of the papers 
ich had now been read, there would be very little occaſion 
have recourſe to any other proofs of the propriety of the 
tion he was about to make, A motion to return the thanks 
that Houſe to the gallant admiral for his very meritorious 
vices ; for he, doubted not, but it would be agreed to by 
ry individual Lord preſent. —Even his ſecret enemies, if 
y ſuch were preent, would find themſelves ſo peculiarly 
cumſtanced, as to contradict their inward feelings and ſe- 
wiſhes, on the preſent occaſion. 
Being on his legs, however, he could not omit the opportunity 
had of his teſtiſying his ſentiments, reſpecting that great na- 
officer, whom he eſteemed to be the pride and ornament of 
country; of conſummate {kill and experience in his pro- 
jon, and one of its beſt bulwarks in the hour of danger, 
He did not mean to give offence, but he could not help 
erving, that there were many very ſuſpicious circumſtances 
nding the fate of this great man, from the very day of 
tle, until the inſtant he was brought to trial, He was then 
he country, and occaſionally moved to ſeveral parts of it, 
| he could not but obſerve, that no ſooner had the account 
the engagement reached the public knowledge, than re- 
ts, pretended facts, anecdotes, and remarks on the Admi- 
conduct, began to be diſſeminated to his diſadvantage, 
Knew the zeal, the ardour, the ability, of Mr. Keppel, too 
| to permit thoſe reports to make the leaſt impreſſion on his 
As certain periods advanced, he was more and more 
vinced, that thoſe miſrepreſentations originated all from 
ſame quarter; yet when the charges came forward in the 
verful, formidable ſhape they did, he eonfeſſed, he was ſtag- 
ed; and though he never doubted of the admiral's zeal, 
R 2 cou- 
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court of juſtice, they went a ſtep farther; they acted 1 
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courage and ability, as a ſeaman, he confeſſed he retain 
ſome doubts, whether ſrom his liberality of fpirit, and culiie:: 
ſciouſneſs of having acted as an honeſt man, and pertorng 
his duty, he had not adminiſtered a pretence to his enemies y 
effect his diſgrace. | 
That it was this particularly which called him down to Poi. 
mouth, to be preſent at the trial. There he ſtayed the ge. 
eſt pait of the time, and that was the only apology he had fy 
being abſent from his place in that Houſe for five weeks; u 
abſence otherwiſe inexcuſable at ſo critical and important: 
period as the preſent ; a period in which the utmoſt exertia or 
of every one of their Lordſhips was ſo preflingly called for, 
This attendance at Portſmouth led him to be a witneſs, 
the exemplary conduct of the court-martial ; a conduct, c 
fidered with all its circumſtances, which muſt do the gene 
men who compoſed it eternal honour, in the eyes of ev:m]Mi t 
noble and learned Lord preſent, He wiſhed to avoid pu, 
ticulars; but only confider, for an inſtant, their patienc 
and forbearance. Jo ſit to hear out a cauſe, to the very | 
ſtage, which the evidence in no part, on the ſide of the pi 
ſecution, was able to ſupport. Such an accuſation, he n 
pealed to the noble and and learned Lords-preſent, and whit 
was known to every .perſon converſant in our judicial triatst 
common law, as would not be permitted to remain an intu ur 
in court, But that was not all; when even theſe forms wer 
gone through, what further taſk did the court impoſe on 
ſelf.? Not the bare acquittal, as a matter of courſe on the en 
dence brought to ſupport the proſecution. No; though vis 7 


court of honour. They admitted the admiral to his defench 
when no defence was neceſſary, except in the full maintenance pm: 
of his honour. They ſat ſeveral days, only to hear fo mary 
freſh evidences of his ſkill, valour. and conduct; and the reſult 
of the whole was, that from the malice of his enemies, Mr. Key 
pel arrived to an honour which no other profeſſional man e 
experienced, were his victories or ſervices ever ſo tranſcei- 
dently meritorious. The moſt able, diſintereſted, and gala 
ſet of officers, that ever did honour to any country, ſeemed u 
vie with, each other, and contended which ſhould be moſt loud 
deciſive, and warm, in beſtowing the higheſt, the moſt deſert 
ed, and, beſt earned encomiums on his good conduct, brave 
and igen, % 8K La 8 0 
he Marquis concluded with obſetving, that he fou 


hin («If obliged, to check his feelings, leſt a zeal flowing * 
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. att fall and compleat conviction, ſhould adopt the ap- 
nance of prejudgment or partiality; or as if fo eminent 
ad illuſtrious a character called for the aid of his feeble voice 
proclaim what muſt now be acknowledged by his greateſt 
emies. | 
The Marquis then moved, „ That the thanks of this 
zuſe be given to the Hon. Admiral Aguſtus Keppel, for 
is diſtinguiſhed courage, conduct and abilities, in defending 
is kingdom, in the courſe of th- laſt ſummer ; effectually 
otecting its trade, as far as his command extended; and 
ore particularly for having gloriouſly upheld the honout of 
e Britiſh flag on the 27th and 28th days of July laſt,” “ 
The motion was ſeconded by the Duke of Bolton, and Puke of 
reed to, and was followed by another, to deſire that the 
ard Chancellor do cauſe a copy of ſaid vote to be tranſmit- 
d to the laid Admiral. —Ordered, 


(COP v.) 


SIR, 
I have the ſatisfaction to have received the commands of 
e Houſe of Lords, nemine diſſentiente, to tranſmit to you 
e thanks of their Lordſhips for your conduct in defending 
is kingdom, protecting its trade, and maintaining the ho- 
pur of the Britiſh flag, expreſſed in the fulleſt and higheſt 
aſe of applauſe. | | 
No private voice can add to ſo ſplendid an encomium 
en mit me, however, to congratulate you on this diſtinguiſh» 
gie mark of approbation, which a grateful country confers 
your zeal and merit in the ſervice of the public. 
enct, | I have the honour to be, 
nance mond. fret, 16th Sir, 
man Feb. 1779. your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
reſult TXxunLow. 
Key- | Die Martis, 16 Februarii, 1779. . 
neu Ordered, nemine di//entiente, by the Lords ſpiritual and tem- 
cen - ral in Parliament aſſembled, That the thanks of this Houſe 
alla given to the Honourable Admiral Auguſtus Keppel, for his 
ed u inguithed courage, conduct and ability in defending this 
Lou egdom in the courſe of the laſt ſummer, effectually pro- 
eſen ing its trade, as far as his command extended; an more 
aver rricularly for his having gloriouſſy upheld the Briti 1 flag 
| the 27th and 28th of July laſt; and that the Lord Chan- 
font do cauſe the ſame to be tranſmitted to the faid Admi- 
en 2nivoh fans © 305! .  " AsHtey Cowets, © 
the Cler, Parliamentor. 
Mr 
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| My Lon p, | 
The very diſtinguiſhed notice which the Houſe of Lords hy 
been pleated to take of my ſervices in the courſe of the lig 
ſummer, conſers on me the higheſt honour ; the advantages 
which their Lordſhips have thought worthy of their thanks, 
are due to God's bleſſing, to the gallant behaviour of many 
great and able officers who ſerved in the fleet, and to the 
bravery of the ſcamen. I can only fay, that the warmed 
gratitude for this great honour and favour will make me ever WP 
deſirous of meriting it by the moſt ſtrenuous endeavours uo 
ſerve my country. | 

beg leave to return your Lordſhip my beſt thanks for the 
flattering and polite manner in which you have been pleaſe 
to communicate to me the reſolution of the Houſe. 


TI have the honovr to be, he 
Audley-ſquare, with much reſpect, | 
Feb. 17, 1779. your Lordſnip's moſt obedient 
and very humble ſervant, 
To the Right Hon. Lord Thurlow, A. Keyes, e 


Lord Chancc lor. 


Duke of Richmend ſtood up, he ſaid. to move for ceran 

papers repecting the management of Greenwich hoſp:tal, 
His Grace opened ſhor ly the grounds of his motion, and 
the objects io which he meant to direct them. He ſaid, the 
motives which more particularly brought him into this buf-Heaſt 
neſs, was the printed caſe publiſſied by Captain Baillie, which 
as a governor of the Hoſpital, he ſent to him. If the fach hie 
ſtared therein were true, and could be ſupported by propet 
evidence, it was plain to him, that the charter was violated; 
the powers derived under it abuſed ; and the whole of that no- Wiſe c 
ble and extenſive proviſion for veteran ſeamen, retited from iſ#'d : 
ſervice, or rendered, through age, infirmities, or the wounds 
received in their country's cauſe, unable to go to ſea, moſt 
ſhamefully miſmanaged or neglected. Nay more, f it ſhould 
come out, that the very man, who, as an act of duty and 
humanity, endeavoured to point out thoſe abuſes in order t0 
correct or remove them, was cruſhed by the weight of powe!, 
it would be a matter deferving, highly deſerving their Lon. 
ſhips? attention, to diſcover by what: means this was effected. 
It already appeared that Mr.” Baillie was a proſecuted man; 
he had been brought into Weftminſter- Hall; under circuty 
ſtances the moſt ruinous and oppreffive, if innocent. © Ht 
bad been difmiſted from his poſt; and when the pape 
moved for came before the Houſe, accompanied with 1 ne- 
CEuar) 
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eſſary parole evidence, it would remain with their Lordſhips 
o determine, whether Captain Baillie was not a perſecuted as 
rell as a proſecuted man. 

His Grace made the three following motions, which after 
a very tedious and io the extent it was carried, a very uninte- 
reſting diſcuſſion, paſſed in the affirmative. 

That there be laid before the Houſe a copy of his Majeſty's 
harter incorporating the commiſſioners and governors of the 
Royal Hoſpital for ſeamen at Greenwich, cated 6th Decem- 

ber, 1775 alſo 
s Captain Baillie's letter to Lord Sandwich with his printed 
aſe, of the 7th of March 1778 ; alto | 

A Copy of Captain Baillie's official letter to Mr, Stephens 
Secretary to the Admiralty, incloſing another printed cafe of 
he 2 th of March 1778. 


e received ſuch a letter with the publication alluded to, but 
e had not ſeen it for a month paſt, nor could after the moſt 
lligent reſearches find it. There was not a ſcrap of paper 
a his poſſeſſion, which he had not that morning turned over, 
ut all to no purpoſe. But he believed the letter was of no 
great conſequence : it was of a private nature, and addreſſed 
o him in his individual capacity. 


EL, 


um in his official character, as firſt commiſſioner of a board, 


a WT bich had the controul, and in a great meaſure the direction, 
wer t the hoſpital. The paper was of a public nature, and was 
ed; f great conſequence to the enquiry ; and if any perſon in of- 

ce could riſe in his individual capacity and ſay, that he miſ- 
rom aid an official paper, the proper cuſtody of which did not 
nds I elong to him, then indeed all motions for papers might be 
mot I endered nugatory and ineffecual. 


Earl of Sandwich replied, that he did not wiſh to withhold 


and e paper, though he ſtill thought it of a private nature, when 
1 dreſled to him. Probably Captain Baillie might have a 
wer; "Py of the letter by him; if he had, and produced it, and 


atit correſponded with that addreſſed to him, he was very 
ady to acknowledge the contents, as far as his memory ſer- 
ed him to recollect them. As to the noble Duke's applica- 


on of a withholding public papers, he was conſcious, ſo far 
HOP applied to his conduct in the preſent inftance, that he 
ape s entirely innocent. The letter was either loſt or miſlaid, 
: ne- Nad all the reparation in his power to make, was to acknow- 


Ss. 


ledge 
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Earl of Sandwich declared that the ſecond paper moved for Earl of 
y the noble Duke, was loft or miſlaid. He remembered Sandwich. 


Duke of Richmond would not admit that it partook in the Duke of 
eaſt of the nature of a private letter. It was addreſſed to Richmond. 


Earl of 


andwwich. 
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appeared to him a very novel mode of Parliamentary proceed 


euments for Parliamentary enquiry, was in his opinion ei. 
tremely improper; while on the other hand, it was equaly 
improper and unprecedented, to call upon adminiſtration ( 


Houſe, and of courle on which no opinion whatever could bt 
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ledge the receipt of ſuch a letter. He hoped the accident wy 
no crime; if it was, he was ready to ſubmit to it with alli 
conſequences. 

Lord Chancellor obſerved, that the motions made by the 
noble Duke ſeemed to be improper on two accounts. Tod 
for private letters under the idea of making them public do 


publications which were in every body's hands. The print 
caſe alluded to was diſſem nated through the whole kingdon, 
and why the admiralty-board or any other board or off 
ſhould be called upon to produce what was either notorioujh 
known, or might with facility be procured in another manner 


ing. Two things were neceſſary in the moving for papen, 
The firſt, that the papers ſought be particularly deſcribed; 
the other, that they ſhould be office papers, properly ſo callei 
Neither the printed caſe nor letter came, in his opinion, with. 
in theſe deſcriptions ; and if a latitude of calling upon the 
King's ſervants in any manner and upon every occaſion wa 
to prevail, the conſequence would be, that any paper, how- 
ever impertinent to the matter before the Houſe, might be 
called and deemed a document of office. 

Duke of Richmond ſaid he was ready to join iſſue with the 
learned and noble Lord. The letter came within his Lord- 
ſhip's own deſcription. It was ſent from an inferior to a fi- 

rior officer, upon a ſubje& competent to the officer to ſtate 
and for his principal to enquire into, to ſee whether the mats 
ter ſo ſtated was well founded. As to Captain Baillie's cal 
which the learned Lord had already prejudged, he could not ſij, 
but the learned Lord's language was rather a little extraord- 
nary, to call a publication impertinent which was not before tie 


regularly given. It was not uſual in that Houſe to condemt 
even in argument, any publication before it was properly be- 
fore the Houſe, much leſs before a ſyllable of its contend 
was ſuppoſed to be known, Probably the noble and learned 
Lord had formed his opinion before he became a member d 
that Houſe, when he was conſulted as countel by the admi- 
ralty-board in the proſecution of Captain Baillie ; and upd 
that vicw of the printed caſe, and the imprefion it made 
upon him at the time, was induced to call the paper impert* 


nent, 
Lor 


| Lord Chancellor explained what he meant by the word im- Lord Chan- 
wrtineat, which was no more than it was not pertinent to ce/br. 

e objeAs of the enquiry ; and not, as had been imputed to 
im by the noble Duke, giving his opinion on what the pu- 
lication contained, The matter might be pertinent, and 

e moving in the manner adopted by the noble Duke for the 
aper, might be improper ; becauſe not being an office docu- 
nent, none of his Majeſty's ſervants were, or ought to be 
reſumed to be, in 40 eſhon of it. He ſaid, there was no- 

ing he more earneſtly deſired, than to conduct himſelf with 
colneſs and temper, nor than to prevent any deviation from 
tin others; and he could not but ſay, that he was peculiarly 
infortunate, to be ſingled out as a perſon guilty of the very 
nor he ſo induſtriouſly laboured to avoid, 

Duke of Richmond acknowledged that he was naturally poke of 
Farm, and had never ſtudied ſo much to thwart his native Richmond. 
iſpoſition when he thought he was in the right. The learned 

ord's explanation of the word impertinent, was a clear. proof 
hat the learned Lord himſelf ſaw plainly, that it admitted of 
double meaning. He acquieſced, however, in the learned 

prd's interpretation, that impertinent ſometimes ſigniſied 
ot pertinent or applicable, not appoſite or belonging, and 
n other occaſions, according to the general ſenſe of the 
hole phraſe, impertinent meant rude, inſolent, or pert, . 

Earl of Sandwich propoſed to amend the queſtion, ſo as to Earl of 
did the objection ſtated, and yet include in it every thing Sendwich+ 
red or propoſed, | | N 
Duke of Richmond replied, that he did not defire any noble Duke of 
ard to riſe and give himſelf the trouble of framing a motion Ri 
Ir him. Fe 

The queſtion was put on his Grace's reſpective motions, 
jd carried without a diviſion or further oppoſition, "IN 
Earl of Sandwich now roſe, and moved for copies of all Earl of 
emorials, reports, &c. received at the admiralty, from Sandwich. 
 commiſfioners, directors, and deputy governor, ſince the 
1 775, together with a liſt of the ſeveral officers belong- 
x to the hoſpital, with the dates of their ſeveral appoint- 
mts Ordered, © * 
Adjourned to the 18th. | 

tu Ferͤecbruary 18, | | 
Order of the day for the commitment of the Duke of 
Mton's marine bill. | | 
Lord Chatieellor ' obſerved, that he thought it would be 1% Chan- 
ed as pedient to poſtpone the commitment for a few days, cell. 
the bill prepared in the Lower Houſe, might be brought 
Vox. XI . 8 before 
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Earl of EH. Earl of Effingham remarked, that the ſole object of 


Pþrghom. 
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before them. There were ſeveral amendments made in the 
act alluded to there, and it certainly would be proper to wii 
a little for an inſpection of them, that they might adopt ora 
ject, juſt as they thought proper. He had been told, indeed; 
from reſpectable authority, that there were none of thek 
amendments that were likely to be received, but yet as th 
reception of them was poſſible, it would certainly be wiſe i 
defer any ſtep that myſt preclude that reception, till after thei 
contents had undergone a proper examination. He therefor 
moved, that the confideration of this bill be put off He 
Thurfday ſe'nnight, the 25th.” | 

Ear] of Effnghan contended, that this was ſhe wing the ut 
moſt indelicacy towards the noble Duke, who had brought 
in this bill. It was attempting to make it ſubſervient x 
another bill, originating at a ſubſequent period, and comity 
from another quarter. His Grace had given very early nota 
of his intention, and this method of taking his d«fign outd 
his hands, by promoting a ſimilar act from a different auths 
rity, could neither anſwer any poſſible purpoſe, nor di 
conſiſt with that decency and politeneſs, due to the peri 
who made the original motion. | | 


Duke of Richmond, in reply to the Lord Chancellor, i 
that he had heard with aſtoniſhment, a man of 0 
talents, reaſon ſo lightly on the ſubject before them, D. 
Lordſhip, he ſaid, argued in this manner: here is a mo 
good bill before us, a bill entirely unexceptionable ; the ade 
js another in the Lower Houſe, which is not before o 
and which is very exceptionable; but we ſhall not give ”! 
conſent to that which has no defect, becauſe there is ano Ived 
extraneous bill which abounds with defects. It was moi 


over, he ſaid, unparliamentary to recur tq the proceeding 
the other Houſe. The proceedings of that aſſembly, « 
nothing to them, if they did not lie before them. His Gn 
farther remarked, that it was contrary to the order of i 
proceedings, to introduce any new motion till the orde 
the day was diſmiſſed, and therefore, the conſideration Nu 
preſent bill might be deferred by conſent. but not otherm 
for his part, as there was but a thin aſſembly, he ſhoult 
very agreeable if the matter was poſtponed, 

Lord Chancellor agreed to this, and ſaid, that all he ves 
for, was to prevent the abſurdity of a duplicate act, and 
admit the pothble opportunity of improving the one bil 
the other. THT IS? 


Duke of Bolton's bill was, to give relief to the membe" 
* of | 1 ; | * , 
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ature courts martial, and as he underſtood another would 

ily be held, they ought not to loſe any time in waiting 
or a bill from the commons, which had other objects in view, 
ach as amending other cauſes in the old act, which might 
ike up a great deal of time, 2:25 | 
Duke of Bolton was much ſurptized to firid any oppoſition Duke of 
> proceeding on his bill; he had underſtood from a noble Been. | 
ord then abſent; that none was intended to be made in- the 4 
ommittee, and therefore he had not ſummoned the Houſe. 
le ſupported Lord Effingham's idea, and added, he knew 
e naval officers wanted no other relief than the repeal of the 
lauſe propoſed by his bill, and if they went upon any other 
lan of amending the old act in the other Houſe, their bill 
ould be loſt. However, obſerving a thin Houſe, he moved 
diſcharge the order of the day, and to make another for go- 
ig into a committee upon it next day. | 
February 19. 
The Houſe reſolved itſelf into a committee of the whole 
ouſe, Lord Scarſdale in the Chair, on the bill for amending 
e act of 22d George II. relative to courts martial, which 
ing gone through without a debate, the ſame was order- 
to be reported. | 
Duke of Richmond deſired to trouble their Lordſhips with Duke of 
motion of the utmoſt importance intended to have been Richmend. 
ade, with many others, by a noble Earl | Earl of Briſtol] 
hoſe profeſſional knowledge made him matter of the ſubjects 
which they related, but whoſe long ill ſtate of health, de- 
ved him of the honor of attending the Houſe. He ſhould 
y nothing in explanation of the motions, but ſhould reſerve 
$ ſentiments to the time when the papers to be called for by 
m, ſhould be taken into conſideration. His Grace then 
ved, that an humble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, 
t he would be graciouſly pleaſed to order the proper offi- 
$ to.lay before the Houſe a lift of the royal navy, as it 
od upon the navy: board. in January 1771.“ ä 
arl.of Sandwich ſaid, that all motions for papers, or on any Earl of 
atter regarding himſelf as a private individual member of Sandwich. 
miniſtraticn, or of the particular department in which he 
ded, he ſhould moſt readily acquieſce in; but whenever 
motion, ſuppoſed to relate only to himſelf; ſtood con- 
Kd with the ſtate, and the going into it might prove pre- 
licial to its true intereſt, he ſhould ſtrenuouſſy oppoſe it. 
| io the preſent, motion in itfelf, he ſaw no harm in it; but 
mden de 71 it was to be followed by others, which proba- 

| would be of a fimilar nature, and bring the ſtate of the 

8 2 navy 
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certainly object to it, becauſe he thought this matter had bee; 
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navy before the Houſe, down to the preſent time, he ſhoul 


carried too far laſt year, and had given information to oy 
enemies. 

Lord Chancellor ſaid, he ſpoke to order, and ſubmitted ty 
the opinion of the Houſe, whether this motion, ſtanding u 
it did by itſelf, without any explanation of the deſigned pu. 
port, or the object it aimed at, was of (uch a nature in poin 
of parliamentary wiſdom, that it ought to be put at all. Hy 
Lordſhip ſaid, it was not ſufficient for any Lord to move fy 
papers; he ſhould make it appear that he had reaſons ſuffi. 
ent to make it competent with the wiſdom of the Houſe, t 
call for ſuch papers. The motion he conſidered as frivoloy, 
tending to no end of any public benefit or utility, he ſhoull 
therefore certainly object to it, 

His Lordſhip was up ſeveral times. The principal args 
ments he made uſe of were, that as the Houſe was to addr: 
his Majeſty for the papers, and not the particular membe 
who made the motion, it behoved the Houſe to have ti 
whole matter before them, that they might judge of the neal 
ſity, importance, and expediency of calling for any particuly 
papers, and he was free to confeſs, that if the motion mat; 
and thoſe that were to follow, had any tendency to exp 
the ſtate; of the fleet to our enemies, he ſhould be agi 
them all. He therefore wiſhed the noble Duke would e 
plain, with his uſual candour, the whole intent of the m 
tions in his hand. And he begged their Lordſhips to cod 
der that they were not like men cooped up in a corner die! 
cabin 3 their ſentiments only to each other in fecn 
but what they ſaid was to be proclaimed abroad; and whi 
ever members of either Houſe of Parliament thought fit 
declare in their debates, would carry a weight out of door 
proportion to the dignity and reſpectable characters of | 
ſpeakers ; on which account he cautioned them not to add 
the ayowed dangerous ſtate of. the times, by entering 

enquiries, which, upon a preſumption that = is any 0 
management, or any weakneſs in our navy or govern 
would only increaſe the misfortunes of the nation, by ret 
ing them; his Lordſhip alſo argued ftrongly againſt gent 
aſlertions being thrown out againſt members of admin t. 
tion being Peers of that Houle, without having ſpecific d 
ges againſt them, to be ſupported with evidences of the fi 

Duke. of Grafton contended for the motion as it ſtood! 
gly ; it was ſuthcient that it was made by a noble Duke 1 liye, 
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er had a right to make a motion, and it was agreeable to 
artiamentary wag to demand the papers of public offices 
ithout aſſigning the motive. The nation is in critical cir- 
mſtances; the public expect an inquiry into the conduct 
its rulers, and Parliament would be reduced to a mere re- 
iſter office, if this privilege was to be given up. 2 
Lord Camden ſpoke chiefly to the point of order, and ap- Lord Cem- 
-aled to the journals of the Houſe, and to the memory of 4. 
ery Peer of old ſtanding in the Houſe, whether it is not 
xe conſtant uſage of Parliament for individual members to 
nake motions for papers, without entering into the intention 
the motions, till the papers were before the Houſe, and 
me reſolutions reſpecting the ſubje& matter of them were 
p be deduced from them. In his opinion ſuch motions were 
o be put, without further queſtion upon them, and either 
cepted or rejected. 
Earl of Shelburne ſupported the ſame argument, but wiſhed Earl of 
e noble Duke, who made the motion, had ſatisfied the no- Shelburne. 
le Lords on the other fide, that all his motions tended to 
dme national object, and were not deſigned to convey any 
formation to the enemy; for if they were, he would be 
e firft to put a negative upon them. But he was ſure no 
uch thing could be meant. 
Lord Weymouth, againſt the motion contended, that expo- Lord N- 
ng the ſtate of the navy would be of dangerous conſequence, . 
nd he ſaw no end it was to anſwer, | 
Duke of Chandos ſaid that he had a great reſpect for the no- puke of 
le Lords on both ſides the Houſe, but he thought the ſeaſon Chander. 
oo far advanced to be loſing time upon unimportant papers, 
hen ſo much national bufineſs at a moſt critical juncture 
alled for their ſerious deliberation ; ſuch as ſtrengthening the 
jands of the crown againſt a potent enemy, and finding the 
means of uniting in one common cauſe, 
Duke of Richmond roſe again, and having maintained the Duke of 
portance of his motion, ſaid he would now read the other Richmond. 
otions which he intended to make, viz. N 
* Thathis Majeſty be graciouſly pleaſed to order the pro- 
per officers to lay before the Houle, an account of all the 
gen dots of the admiralty ſince the year 1771, with an account 
mn ef their ſeveral diſburſements. . 
2 0 * That his Majeſty be graciouſly pleaſed to order the pro- 
ww per officers to lay before the Houſe, an account of the ftate 
de navy from the year 1751, to the year 1759, inclu- 
x are, f it 5 
, » ſpecifying the number each year, —_ 
. J at 
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The nation he faid had been deceived, and he meant to ground 
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e That his Majeſty be graciouſly pleaſed to order the pr. 

per officers to lay before this Houſe a lift of all the ſhips ld 

taken, or deſtroyed, from the year 175t to 1759, as ud 
as thoſe from the years 1771 to 1778 incluſive. 

c That his Majeſty be gracioufly pleaſed to order the pn 
per officers to r the Houſe copies of inſtructions u 
Admiral Byron from the time of his ſailing laſt June to ti 
firſt deftined port.” 

"Theſe were his ſeveral motions, and he ſhould infiſt upy 
putting each ſeparately. 

He avowed that it was his intenrion to make an inquiry in 
to the ſtate of the navy, by compariſon of what it was . 
the time when the noble Earl came to the head of the adm. 


ralty, upon the reſignarion of the very great and able a 
mira Lord Hawke who preſided at that board till 1114 


upon theſe papers, charges of malverſation againſt the no 
Fart who has been upwards of ſeven years at the head of ti 
admiralty, and to open the eyes of the King, the only nao 
in the nation who does not know the real ſtate of his nay 
If the noble Lords who objected to his motion meant to Me! 
a negative upon his motions, they would do the raſheſt thuy 
that ever was done in Parliament, they would ſtop an is 
quiry which the nation expected, and God knows what woll 
be the conſequence. ' Even in the moſt deſpotic countrig 
when che people's patience was wearied out with repeatt 
misfortunes and diſgraces, they found a way to get at a Vi 
zir's head. He defied them to point out any danger thy 
could ariſe to the ſtate from any of his motions, | OW 
Duke of Grafton ſaid he hoped the Houſe would not thullnder 
hin diſorderly in rifing twice, for as the noble Duke had ui the 
read all his motions new matter aroſe from them, . otherwil iS 
he ſhould not have troubled their Lordſhips again, as he H e H 
determined to obſerve the rules of order laid down by the vn Sir 
ble Lord on the woolſack, who he hoped would himſelf u 
care to ſet them the example he ſo often urged, This alehnd we 
ded to the Lord Chancellor ſpeaking ſeveral times to the f mira 
motion, before the others were read. His Grace declan 
that the kingdom could not be reſcved from impending du 
ger if thoſe men who had miſmanaged its affairs ſo long vate of 
not removed, and abler men put in their places; it rherefo 
ras abſolutely neceſſary to enquire into their conduct; andi e the 
the mover of the queſtion had not only avowed his intentiol 
but his hopes of being able to prove ſpecific charges again 
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e branch of adminiſtration, there was an end of the rights 


Wparliament if ſuch enquiries were to be ſtopped by the 
(an ſubterfuge of * fay it would expoſe our na- 
A frength to the enemy. Was there a newſpaper publiſhed 


at did not give an account of the number of ſhips put into 


6. amiſſion, with the names of the captains ;. and did not the 
r liſts from Portſmouth and Plymouth always announce 
nem? In ſhort, the miniſtry had diſguſted, diſgraced and 


yen from the public ſervice our ableſt and beſt commanders 
V land and ſea; and now would they be ſo raſh as to 
"me to their families and tell them, we have taken ſhelter un- 
ir the pitiful pretext of not deg our naval ſtrength to 

ie enemy, and have put an effectual ſtop to all enquiry into 
rcondut, It was beneath the dignity of a peer. If the 
oble Lord knew himſelf to be innocent, let him ſtand forth 
pldly, and meet the enquiry like a man. 


dmiral Keppel to be alluded to, ſaid he had done all in his 
ver to prevent matters being carried to ſuch length, and 
id it was owing to a declaration of the noble Earl for whom 
e Duke of Richmond made his motions [ the Earl of Briſtol] 
at any court martial was held. My opinion, faid his 
ordſhip, was before the trial, and is ſtill, that none of the 


du ders were to blame in the action of the 27th of July; but 
refer the declaration, that the commander in chief would not 
we again with the vice admiral, a trial was the only me- 
Waod of acquitting the admiral ; the admiralty had no power 


delay it, and it was a matter of great kindneſs to Admiral 


nder ſailing orders, and woul | have been out of England, 
they had not been detained for the trial. | ; 
wy His Lordſhip being aſked by the Duke of Richmond, if 
e Houſe was to underſtand that a court- martial was ordered 
en Sir Hugh Palliſer, and by whom the charges were to be 
rought, for he was ſure Admiral 1 had forgiven him, 
d would not be his accuſer, Lord Sandwich replied—the 
imiralty-board having found matter which tended to crimi- 
ate the vice admiral in the minutes of the late court-martial, 
ey have given him notice to prepare for his trial; from the 
ite of ſuch notice, the appointment of a court-martial takes 
ace, though the particular day is not fixed till a few days be- 
re the trial begins, His Lordſhip now requeſted it as a fa- 
our that no Lord would oppoſe the motions, as he would 
7 55 no 


eppel to order it directly; for his principal evidences were 
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Earl of Sandwich defired to exculpate himſelf from the part of 
harge of having diſgraced any commander, and ſuppoſing Sandwich, 


* 


Duke of 


have emboldened government to encreaſe in thoſe dem 
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not have the idea go forth that he had endeavoured to fi 
parliame inquiry into his conduct. | 18] 

Duke of Bolton vindicated the abſent Earl of Briſtol, 
ſaid it was unfair to make ſuch an attack on his charafh 
which he ſhould be told of, and he did not doubt he we 
ſome day or other complain of it in his place. It was 
known that Sir Hugh Palliſer, by his letter in a public na 
Papers had firſt ſet the nation in a ferment, and then the 
ord of the admiralty, without any deliberation or confull 
tion, partially brought the commander in chief to trial, 
not the vice admiral. g 

Duke of Richmond was ſevere on Lord Sandwich, for 
claring that he thought none of the officers were to blame; 
the very ſame breath that he had mentioned the mode of 
dering a court martial on Sir Hugh Palliſer ; his Grace 
this was paſſing a judgment of acquittal of Sir Hugh be 
the trial, and contradicting the reſolutions of the late c 
martial; the depoſitions of ſeveral witneſſes who had cha 
Sir Hugh with diſobedience of orders, and the votes of tl 
of both Houſes of Parliament to Admiral Keppel. 
Motion agrecd to. Adjourned to the 22d. 


February 22. 
No debate. 


February 2.3. 
Paſſed the Duke of Bolton's marine bill. | 
The following paper was delivered this day, at the de 
the Houſe of Lords. 1 


AT a time when we are threatened with war in ſol 
different quarters, and the low price of the funds marks 
too plainly the bad ftate of our credit, minifters are th 
of nothing, with regard to our finances, but new t 
Now I would have every gentleman turn his thoughts 
much better reſource, the faithful and frugal applicate 
the money ariſing from the old ones. 

Whether we conſider the ſafety, the glory, or theo 
merce of our country, we ſhall not wonder that the Britiſh 
vy has always been a favourite object of the attention 
Britiſh parliament : the readineſs, however, with whid 
demands for that ſervicee have been complied with, feet 


beyond all bounds of reaſon and moderation; and the 
cion of miſapplication, which cauſed ſome late attempl 
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arliament to enquire into the expenditure of public money, 
$ almoſt changed into certainty, by obſerving the conduct of 


miniſters, in oppoſing or evading ſuch enquiry. 


ford ſuch opportunity for plunder and embezzlement as thoſe 
ſor the navy; on which account it may be worth the while 
of all perſons in general, and of members of parliament in 
particular, to pay the greateſt attention to the management of 
them. For the uſe of ſuch as are unacquainted with the mode 
of making up the naval eſtimates, the following brief deſerip- 
tion is drawn. 

When the number of ſeamen neceſſary for the ſervice of 
the enſuing year is determined, the committee of ſupply vote 
the ſum of 41. a man per month, making $521. a year for wa- 
ges, victual and ordnance for fea ſervice : now as half that 
jum is about the expence of wages and victual for the men, 
the remainder 1s certainly either out of all reaſon in peace, or 
vaſtly ſhort in war. Suppoſing it to be a fair medium, the 
ſavings ought to be brought to account in peace, and the ex- 
ceſs charged in war, which does not appear to be the caſe: on 
the contrary, when only 20, ooo ſeamen are voted, half a mil- 
lion is left to a vague account, that is the miniſters employ it 
as they think proper, and not under the ſtrict limitation and 
diſpoſition of parliament, as they ovght to do. 

The next thing is the ordinary eftimate of the navy, which 
contains ſalaries to the admiralty and navy-boards, charge of 
the dock-yards, half-pay to officers, and otuer articles, as 
may be ſeen in the annexed table, The only obſervation here 
neceſſary, on that eſtimate, is, that the navy not being now 
ſtronger in proportion than in many former periods, when 
the expence was leſs, is a reaſonable ground to ſuſpect that all 
the money is not applied to the beſt advantage, until we are 
by fair accounts convinced of the contrary : and the refuſing 
any account that is aiked for, muſt, in the mind of all reaſon- 
able men, encreaſe the ſuſpicion. | 
There is another eſtimate gien every year, in the follow- 
ing form: 


Vor. XII. T £2n 


Very certain it is, that of all the public ſupplies, none af-- 


wits x 
- — 2 , va 
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Ar Eftimate of the Charge of what may be neceſſary for the Building, Rebuilz. 
ing, and Repairs of Ships of War in his Majefly's and Merchants“ Yards, ar 
other Extra Works, over and above what is propoſed to be done upon the. Head 


of Wear and Tear, and Ordinary, in the Year1772. 
Navy Office, zoth Jan. 177, 


(barge of their 
Time when may be | Hulls, | Rig- 
| Natures WET, © _ ging 
Place = | Ships tbe Hand completed. & | Total, 
eobere. & | Names. Repair 1 Yards. |Stores. 
Portſ- 74 Dragon Middiing|in hand December nent 5000]. 54781.112479.. 
mouth 5 Preſton, Small In D next] 3 fool. 4104l.] 7604). 


—— 


In this manner the eſtimate runs on, to the amount perhay 
of two or three hundred thouſand pounds, and ſeemingly with 
great accuracy; but how muſt any man be ſurpriſed to hen 
that the very individual Dragon, reported to parliament to be 
aciually in hand, and to be completed by a certain time, withf 
nice a calculation tor hcr ſtores, had never been touched, or 
intended to be touched, but was merely made the vehicle for 
a demand of money ! Nor does the evil end here ; for though 
it is declared by parliament that money ſhould only be appli 
to the ſervice for which it is voted, and conſequently alteriag 
the diſpoſal is of itſelf liable to cenſure ; yet when miniſter, 
not only confeſs they have changed the diſpoſition of the pu- 
blic money, but when called on to give an account how they 
have expended it, if they. not only oppoſe the giving ſuch x- 
count, but perſuade a majority of either houſe, to be ſo con- 
plaiſant as to ſupport them in the refuſal, it is time to enquire 
whether that majority aCted on an aſſured belief of the inte- 
grity of miniſters, or whether any conſiderable number among 
them, by any penſions, places, expectancies, or other depen- 
dence, were or were not parties. If there is any reaſon to ſi- 
ſpect the latter, it is time for all perſons who have any thing 
to loſe, to begin ſeriouſly to think of public accounts, and to 
reſolve on expoſing at leaſt, if they can do no more, the ſham 


ful waſte in every department, which has cauſed ſuch a dr 


ſtreſſing burden on all perſons of ſmall and even middling fer 
tunes, for the fole purpoſe of keeping in office a ſet of me 
whoſe only weight and influence in the community is by tit 
corrpt dependence thus created, 

When the writer firſt heard of an office giving in an account 
jo fair and accurate to all appearance, but which was coofel 
ſed to be in reality onlv fictitious, and that precedent and loꝶ 
euſtom, had eſtabliſſied ſuch a dangerous opening to fraud, I 
was led to make ſome enquiry, into the origin of theſe eſt 

match 
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mates, and much ſurpriſed at being told, that ſo far from 
there being any length of time to give a ſort of preſcripton to 
the form and mode of them, that the firſt ever given to par- 
lament was for the year 1751, and that it was thought on as 
the beſt way to avoid what had till that time been cuſtomary, 
the granting fo large a ſum as was required for building and 
repairing the fleet, in one vague vote, to be applied entirely 
at the diſcretion of miniſters. To this purpole the houſe of 
commons addreſſed the king, in the latter part of the year 
1750, that they might have a particular eſtimate before they 
voted the money: ſo that if the firſt eſtimate at leaſt was not 
really a fair one, it was a pretty bold ſtroke of office. When 
this fallacious mode was firſt adopted, may not be eaſily pro- 
ved ; but it now ſtands confeſſed, and the public muſt think 
what they can about it. 2 | 

Beſides all this, the navy every year adds to the debt a large 
ſum, which is expected to be provided for with as little en- 
quiry as the reſt, 


Extract from the Commons Addreſs, May 31, 1711. 


* In examining into the ſtate of the war, and 
looking back for the beginning of it, we find, that in ſeveral 
years, the ſervice has been enlarged, and the charge of it in- 
creaſed, beyond the bounds preicribed, and the annual ſup- 
plies granted by parliament. To this new and illegal prac- 
tice we muſt, in great meaſure, aſcribe the riſe and growth of 
the heavy debts that lie upon the nation: nor does the ccn- 
ſequence of it end there; for we 'muſt alſo repreſent it to 
your Majeſty, as a dangerous invaſion of the rights of par- 
lament, The commons muſt ever aſſert it as their ſole and 
undoubted privilege, to grant money, and to adjuſt and limit 
the proportions of it ; and when your Majeſty has recom- 
mended to them to confider of ſupplies, and they have deli- 
berated upon the ſeveral eſtimates for the annual ſervices, and 
conſidered and determined what the nation is able to bear, 
their privileges would be very vain and ineffectual, if after the 
reſpective ſums are ſtated and granted, thoſe through whoſe hands 
the diſpofation of them paſſes are allowed in any meaſure to alter and 
enlarge them, | 

This is an attempt which very little differs from LEv y- 
ING MONEY WITHOUT CONSENT OF PARLIAMENT, as 
will appear to your Majeſty from this one confideration ; 
that a charge of that kind once incurred, and laid as a debt 
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upon the navy, or any other public office, is fo far binding 
upon parliament, that how little ſoever they approve of the 
means by which it was contracted, yet the public credit being 
pawned, the commons cannot, without the ruin of that, re. 
fuſe to provide for it. | 

A little after, it goes on, 


66 — With regard to the debts of the navy, ve 
find ane great diſcouragement and burden, which that part of the 
ſervice has lain under, has been from a /iberty that has ben 

ed, of diverting ſeveral ſums iſſued to that ſervice, and tran(- 
erring them to other purpoſes.” 

The addreſs is all worth the attention of members of par. 
hament, and indeed the public in general, as it ſhews many 
other abuſes, and particularly that great one, of Icaving mo- 


ney unaccounted for in the hands of receivers, 
ADMIRALTY INSTRUCTIONS. 
At Whitehall, 33th June, 1763 
By His MA EST in Council. 


THERE being this day propoſed to his Majeſty's council 
a draught of inſtructions, for aſcertaining the duty of the 
Jard high admiral of England, the fame were read and appro- 
ved of, in the form following. 

That the lord high admiral be able at all times to gire 
his Majeſty a perfect account of the ſtate of his navy, rela- 
ting to the condition both *of his ſhips and yards, with the 
ſtores remaining, perſons employed, and ſervices to be per- 
formed therein ;- and in order thereto, to ſee that all officen 
intruſted with the providing, receiving, iſſuing or expending 
of ſtores or monies, the impreſting or otherwiſe procuring 
entering, muſtering, employing, or diſcharging of men, the 
eſtimating, performing, or accounting, for any work or {er- 
vice to be done by themſelves, or others under them, do with 
all diligence, faithfulneſs, and good huſbandry, perform 
their re{peCive duties in the execution of all commands they 
ſhall receive from his Majeſty, or himſelf as lord high ad- 
miral, 

And for the better enabling, him effectually to do the ſame, 


he is, once at leaſt in every month, and oftener as his Ma- 


jeſty's ſervice {hall require, to viſit and ſet with the principal 
_efficers and commiſſioners of his Majeſty's navy, at their 


public 


79. „„ oF Tho oo Ie 


znd and receiye from each of them weekly, an' account in 
riting of all matters relating to their reſpective charges, 
y which the ſtate of each branch of the ſaid office, and his 
Majeſty's works reſpectively depending thereon, may be at 
|| times diſtinctly known, and the lord high admiral thereby 
nabled to inform his Majeſty, and otherwiſe iſſue ſuch or- 
ers relative thereto as may beſt conduce to the advancement 
{ any ſervice either in doing or commanded by his Majeſty 
be done therein, | ; 
For the more regular and effectual proceeding on which ſer- 
ices, he is to cauſe an eſtimate to be prepared by the comp- 
oller of the navy, ſigned by three or more of the principal 
icers and commiſſioners (whereof the treaſurer to be one) 
f the charge of each work and ſervice to be done, before he 
ſue any order for the doing thereof; which eſtimate being 
jen ſigned by himſelf, he is, with the ſaid treaſurer, to pre- 
13, Wnt to his Majeſty, and the ſame being by him approved, to 
ſt the ſaid —2 in all his ſolicitations with his Majeſty 
ad the lord high treaſurer, for the obtaining ſeaſonable and 
ficient ſupplies of money, for enabling the officers of the 
— to proceed to, and duly carry on, each ſervice required 
them. 
0 For the more regular diſpoſing of which monies when re- 
ved, and the neceſſary credit of his Majeſty's ſervice de- 
ive Heading thereon, he is no wiſe to direct or permit the princi- 
1a- WF! officers and commiſſioners of the navy to apply any part 
the {ſereof to any other uſe than what it was originally aſſigned 
er- ¶ or paid in any other method or courſe than what is already 
en i bereafter ſhall be to that purpoſe eſtabliſhed by his Ma- 
ing y in council. Nor is he, without order from his Majeſty, 
nz, command or allow the principal officers and commiſſioners 
the WW the navy, commanders, or any other inferior officers or 
er- ons employed therein, to do any work or thing on which 
ith WE vie or expence of any of his Majeſty's ſhips, houſes, 
rm res or treaſure, doth or may depend, contrary to the 
hey own and allowed practice and precedent of the navy, nor 
ad- ¶ himſelf or his order to make or interpoſe in the making of 
contracts for ſhips, ſtores, or ought elſe relating to the 
me, ice of the navy, ſaving the contract which ſhalt at any 
la- Ne be to be made, for the victualling thereof, the ſame 
pal og elways to be done by his Majeſty at the council-board, 
leit 3 after 


ublic place and times of meeting, thereby to inform himſelf 
n the method of their proceedings, and moreover to de- 
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after being firſt conſulted on and prepared by the lord treaſuꝶ 


and lord admiral. 

And foraſmuch as the weal of his Majeſty's navy in 2 
eſpecial manner depends upon the integrity, diligence, an 
experience of the officers intruſted therein, he is to uſe hi 
utmoſt circumſpection in his choice of every of the ſaid of 
cers, and therein particularly to take care that virtue be q. 
couraged, by the advancing of perſons ſuitable to the knoy: 
ledge he ſhall have of each man's deſervings in his forme 
employments, either from his own obſervation, or the repot 
of the principal officers and commiſſioners of the navy, it 
relation to officers accountable for any ftores, provifion, 
monies, or works within their inſpection, or of the flag ofc 
ficers and commanders of the fleet, for the behaviour of thok 
at ſea, ſerving under them, and that no commiſſion be grat 
ted by him on ſfiore, to any commander, without the privi 
and approval of his Majeſty firſt had in writing therein, 

Laſtly, he is to take care that in all matters herein nd 
ſpecified, he proceed in the well governing of his Majeſty 
navy, and performing the whole duty of lord high admin 
of England, according to the known and allowed pradio 
thereof, or the orders which he ſhall from time to time recent 
from his Majeſty, and to ſee that a perfect and fair recorda 
regiſter be at all times duly kept by the ſecretary to the adm 
ral, as well as all ſuch his Majefty's ſaid orders, as of all | 
ters, orders, inſtructions, eſtimates, commiſſions, warrant 
articles exhibited to, and ſentences paſſed in court- mat q 
journals, reports and certificates ſrom the officers of the 
vy or others, paſſes, liſts of fleets, ſtations, convoys, cli 
bliſhments of wages, rates of ſhips, numbers of men at 
guns, rewards, preſs-warrants, protections and all other p 
pers and tranſactions whatſoever, whether at land or is 
within his cognizance as lord high admiral ; and that ö 
ſame be methodically by the ſaid ſecretary digeſted, and fat 
ly laid up in ſome certain and convenient place, to be pri 
ded and employed as a ſtanding office to that purpoſe, tht oy 
to remain to the uſe of his Majeſty, and information of k 
ſucceeding admirals, or any occaſion of ſervice calling i he F 
the ſame. 

And it is further ordered, by his Majeſty in council, t 
the ſaid inſtructions be entered in the council-books, and 
copy of them ſent unto his royal highneſs the lord high adn 
ral of England, to be obſcrved accordingly. e firf 

Februl p 


e 


February 24, 25, 26. 
Adjourned to March f, 2 and 3. 


No debates. 
March 4. 
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ations to the Houſe for their great condeſcenſion, in hav- 
g ſo kindly put off the buſineſs of the propoſed enquiry 
to the management of Greenwich hoſpital, more than once, 
n account of his perſonal indiſpoſition, ſaid, he ſhould hold 
mſelf inexcuſeable if he did not endeavour to ſhew the 
ne attention to other Peers which had been ſhewn to him- 
f; he therefore begged leave to inform the Houſe that the 
Duke of Grafton and the Earl of Shelburne were extremely 
diſpoſed and incapable of attending; both thoſe noble 
rds had taken a great deal of pains to make themſelves 
aſters of the charge brought by the late lieutenant gover- 
or (againſt thoſe whom he accuſed of miſmanaging the ho- 
tal) and meant to attend particularly, and take an active 
art in the enquiry about to be inſtituted. As they were by 
Ineſs prevented from attending, he ſhould, with the conſent 
f the Houſe, move for the adjournment of the enquiry for 
week, 

Earl of Sandwich ſaid, he had no other objection to the en- 
ury being poſtponed, but that a great number of witneſſes 
ere attending, and he had the proxies of ſeveral noble 
ords, If however the Houſe choſe to adjourn the buſineſs, 
would not oppoſe it, as he would be as ready to ſhew re- 
ect to the noble Duke and the noble Earl who were indiſ- 
led, as the noble Duke who moved the adjournment of the 
(quiry, or any other perſon. 

The Duke of Richmond in reply ſaid, that if there were a 
rat number of witneſſes attending, it was not his fault; 
eand the other noble Lords who thought the enquiry neceſ- 
ry had not moved for a great number of — ; all that 
ey had moved to be ſummoned, were about ſixteen or ſe- 
euteen, and the remainder of an hundred (which he under- 
bod were in waiting) had been moved for by the noble Earl, 
r what purpoſe, he beſt knew. He ſaid farther, that he 
ſhed to adjourn the enquiry, not from any motive or de- 
e to poſtpone a very neceſſary buſineſs, but merely for the 
aſon which he had already ſtated, yiz, becauſe that a noble 
Puke and a noble Lord, who meant to take an active part in 
eenquiry, could not attend. With regard to proxies, which 
e firſt Lord of the Admiralty had mentioned, he thought, 
notwith- 


143 


The Duke of Richmond roſe, and after confeſſing his ob- Duke of 


Richmond. 


Earl of 
Sandwich, 


Duke of 
Richmond. 
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Lord Ster- Lord Stormont roſe, ſaying, that he was ny unprepared 
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notwithſtanding the ſanction of long-eſtabliſhed precedey, 

that a great deal might be urged againſt the cuſtom of voting Wi | 
by proxy. A cuſtom which prima facie, was abſurd, iy ! 
which was not —_— put in practice in ſuch a may. 


ner as to make noble Lords, who were abſent, vore dit Wi 
; contrary to their ſentiments. He mentioned various inftzn. Wi " 
ces to be found on the Journals, of Lords proxies having ben Wi © 
given in ſanction to meaſures which they themſelves, at ; 
| ſubſequent day, had diſavowed any concurtence in; and 
among other caſes of the kind, inſtanced the late declarating 
of a noble Lord lately ambaſſador to a power with whom we 
- were at preſent ina ſtate of war and hoftility. In a late d. 
bate, that noble Lord had declared his hearty diſapprobatin 
of the repeal of the ſtamp- act; whereas on referring to the 
r it would be found that the noble Lord's vote ha 
been given by proxy for that very meaſure. His Graz 


aàmplified upon the impolicy of voting by og and fat 
down, wiſhing that the cuſtom might be aboliſhed. 
and had no idea of ſuch an attack, reſpecting the practice d 
voting by proxy. Whether that practice was good or had, 
- whether it tended to forward the neceſſary meaſures of g. 
vernment, or not, was a matter in which he was no my 
concerned, but he would at any time take part with the r. 
ble Duke in inveſtigating that point. The practice was cer 
tainly of long ſtanding, and if he at all underſtood the u- 
tute of a proxy, it was the giving any Lord in whoſe witthn 
and integrity the abſenting Lord repoſed an implicit coſts 
- dehice, a right to join the abſent Lord's vote to his own, tþ- 
on every public occaſion, It was a truft, and as long 4 
was faithfully diſcharged, like every other truſt, both the pg. 
Jon giving the power, and the perſon holding it, diſcharged 
their duty mutually, At the time that the noble Marqt 
[ Marquis of Rockingham] for whom he had the higheſt f- 


+>»: Tpe&, came into adminiftration, he had thought very reſpec 

ably of his talents and intentions. He had alſo thought i 
the ſame manner of the intentions and talents of thoſe wit Lorc 
came into office with him. He was at that time at a ga Care 
diſtance from the ſcene of parliamenty buſineſs, and lie ba been 
« bep ed a noble Duke not then in the Houſe [| Duke of Gaal the 
on] to do him the honour to accept his proxy. He ww * | 
ter Wards the more confirmed in the propriety of his condilt k * 
becauſe he had received intimation by erte, that it was h 


relolution of the miniſtry in all caſes and on all occaſions, 


. - * i * wy 0 


A. 1779. n 

maintain the authority of the legiſlature of Great Bfitain. 
He remembered the letter particularly well, becauſe it con- 
tained an intimation fo perfectly coincident with his own ſen- 
timents, and for that reaſon gave him extreme pleaſure, But 
when he found that afterwards, the then miniſters had pro- 
cceded to repeal the ſtamp- act, he did not hold himſelf bound 
to elpouſe a meaſure of which he entirely diſapproved ; and 
therefore, when on a late occaſion he had been ſuddenly. cal- 
ed upon by a noble Duke to give an anſwer reſpecting his 
own conduct, he had ſaid, that he did not conſent to the re- 


warranted in tuch a declaration. 


ſhould occaſion to fine a declamation as the Houſe had been 
favoured with by the noble Viſcount who ſpoke laſt. The 
noble Viſcount complained of his having attacked him ; he 
begged the noble Viſcount to reconſider what he had ſaid, 
and he would ſee that he made no attack whatever, either up- 
on him, or any other perſon, From what the firſt Lord of 
the admiralty had ſaid reſpecting proxies, he had ſpoken of 
the bad cuſtotn of voting by proxy. By way of illuſtrating 
bis arguments, he had adverted to the laſt inſtance of the 
kind, that of the noble Viſcount, whoſe proxy had been 
given for the repeal of the ſtamp act, although he himſelf 
had fince declared his diſapprobation of the meaſure. Every 
word the noble Viſcount had now faid, his Grace contended, 
was a corroboration of what he had afferted-in his reply to 
what had fallen from the firſt Lord of the admiralty. It 
proved the inconvenience of admitting proxies as votes, and 
beyond contradiction minifeſted, that noble Lords proxies 
might be given in ſupport of meaſures which they heartily 
diſapproved. 


roting by proxy to come under the conſideration of their 
Lordihips, Before he was a member of the Houſe, he de- 
cared, he had ſeen frequent inſtances of the cuſtom's having 
been groſsly abuſed; and particularly on one occafion; when 
tie following proxies were given in upon the ſame divifion, 
ud in favour of government; Lord Cathcart, then ambaſ- 


if 
90 ſador at the court of Peterſburgh, Lord Viſcount Stormont, 
ben ambaſſador at the court of Vienna, Lord Harcourt, 
Wien ambaſſador at the court of Paris, Lord Botetoutt, then 
int eevernor of Virginia, where he refided, 


Vor. XII. U The 


peal of the ſtamp-aQt, and he conceived that he was perfectly 


The Duke of Richmond roſe again, and declared, that Duke of 
when he was ſpeaking of proxies, he little imagined he Richmond. 


Earl of Ragnor ſaid, he had often wiſhed the cuſtom of Earl of 
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Duke of 


Mancbeſter. 


Lord Viſc 


Weymouth, 


PARLIAMENTARY A. ½% 
The enquiry into the management of Greenwich Hoſpitil, 
was, by conſent, adjourned for a weck. | 


Duke of Mancheſter roſe, and ſaid, that as the Houſe wy 

retty full, and there was no particular buſineſs before thei 
3 he would take the opportunity of mentioning z 
matter which he wiſhed much to have their Lordſhips' opi- 
nion upon. The Houſe of Commons, his Grace obſerved, 
were on every occaſion exceedingly civil to the members of 
that Houſe, accommodating them, whenever they choſe u 
hear their debates, with the beſt ſeats in their Houſe. He 
thought therefore it was incumbent on their Lordſhips to 
ſhew the gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons ſome civility 
in return; what ſtruck him as proper, and what he wiſhed, 
was, that they might be admitted between the throne and the 
woolſack, as had been cuſtomary in former times; and that 
the learned Lord on the woolſack might not be inconveni- 
enced, he was of opinion that the ealjeſt method of accomo- 
dating the gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, and of 


preventing their preſſing too forward, would be to ere a bar 
acroſs that part of the Houſe, 


Several Lords called out Move for a bar.“ 

Lord Viſc. Neymouth roſe, and after declaring that no Lord 
in that Houſe was more deſirous than he was, that the gen- 
tlemen of the other Houſe of Parliament ſhould be accom- 
modated as conveniently as poſſible, ſaid, the queſtion the 
noble Nuke had adverted to, was a queſtion, which for many 
reaſons, he thought ſhould not be agitated. He reminded 
the noble Duke, that the ſtanding. order of the Houle wa 
directly againſt the admiſſion of any ſtrangers, but that by 
connivance, and what he conſidered as a very proper conni- 
vance, ftrangers were daily admitted. With regard to that 
part of the Houſe between the throne and the woolſack, it 
was well known that Peers? ſons, Peers“ brothers, and in fact 
every perſon any way related to a Peer had admiſſion. He 
ſaw therefore no neceſſity for the noble Duke's making a mo- 
tion, the eſſence and meaning of which was at preſent complied 
with, He further ſaid, that he well remembered the time 


when crouds of ſtrangers were permitted to ſtand near the 


throne ; and it was then found extremely diſagreeable ; that 
the Houſe proved moſt ſuffocatingly hat, and every Peer that 
day was moſt heartily. glad to get rid of a matter io very o- 
ſenſive and ſo very inconvenient. The Viſcount concluded! 
with declaring, that if the queſtion were put upon it, mok 
IX certainly 


4.779. ae. 


1% certainly, as it militated againſt the ſtanding order of the 


ta Houle; it muſt be divided upon, and he ſhould, for the rea- 
ſons he had aſſigned (although he withed to wink at the ad- 
miſſion of ſtrangers) hold himſelf bound to give it a negative. 


Wag Duke of Manchefter replied, that the motion might be ac- Duke of 
cir ceded to without being attended with any poſſible inconveni- Mac baſter. 


gcc. Among other proofs of the neceſſity of it, he in- 
pi. aaced the having once aſked leave for his own brother to 


ed, be admitted to hear the debates, and to ſtand near the throne, 
; of but he could not obtain the favour. He ſaid, he had mention 
at this to ſeveral Lords at the time, and probably it might be 


in the recollection of ſome noble Lords who were then pre- 


into a ſecret committee, they had it in their power to lock 
their doors, and proceed to deliberate and debate in private; 


the in any point of view he did not fee that his motion could be 
hat followed by diſagreeable conſequences of any kind; he ad- 
i- ed, that it was ſurely no ill recommendation of it to their 


Lordſhips that it was founded on grounds of warrantable and 
neceſſary politeneſs. His Grace read his motion, and deli- 
red it to the Lord Chancellor, 5 To put up a bar between 
hne throne and the wooliack.“ 


remarkably civil to any Peer who choſe. to viſit them, and 
hat the Houſe in return, by their late conduct reſpecting the 


the icharge of the order for the erection of a gallery, had 
any rated the other Houſe with great rudeneſs and incivility, 
ded BY The Lord Chancellor faid, it was 1mpofſible for him to put Lord Cha- 


ance, as at preſent, be admitted to hear the debates, but that as 
og as he continued ſpeaker of the Houle, it was his duty to 

d up as often as a motion directly repugnant to a Raading 
der of the Houſe was offered, and to inform their Lord» 
ups, that it was contradictory to the order on their journals, 


no- Nd therefore ought not to be put. The preſent motion, 
lied en were it not to circumſtanced, would, his Lordſhip de- 
im rared, be attended with very great inconvenience if it were 
the ut and carried. The noble Duke, and every Lord who had 


poken relative to the motion, had reſted their arguments al- 
ogether on a wiſn to ſhew ſome particular civility to the 


U 2 | | ga 


ſent, Whenever their Lordſhips choſe to form the Houſe 


Earl of Dolly declared, that the motion met with his hear- Earl of 
ty concurrence z that the ——— of the other Houſe were Percy. 


be queſtion upon a motion directly in the teeth of the ſtand- aller. 
ag order of the Houſe, That the ſtrangers might by conni- 


eotlemen of the other Houſe, in return for the civility they 
ad experienced at the other Houle ; if the caſe really reſted 
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on that point, it was an extremely eaſy thing to meet the ep 

Duke's wiſhes without acceding to the preſent motia, cep 
Let orders be given to the door-keepers ſtrictly to obm Mie 
that no perſon paſſed them, or came in below the bar bu gce 
members of Parliament. Under that reſtriction the gente, Wiſeay 
men of. the Houſe of Commons would be much better ni 
commodated below the bar than if they were crouded nee. 
tween the throne and a rail. It would alſo be a much bang. per, 
ſomer compliment, and a greater mark of diſtinction to +. ut 
parate them. from people of different deſcriptions, and hrt 
leave them the whole, ſpace below the bar. His Lordſ Hin f 
added, that if the Houſe thought proper to adopt this mode; vor 
be would anſwer for the door-keepers doing their duty, ant [ 


for the regulation being ſtrictly complicd with; but he bez; with 


— 


ed the noble Duke to conſider, that urging his motion woull 
e urging a matter contrary to the ſtanding order of e 
Houfe, now upon the journals. have 


lai 
pd 


poke of Duke of Mancheſter ſaid, though he had the higheſt one k 
Mancpgter. nion of the noble and learned Lord's knowledge of law, olu 
the practice of the courts of juſtice, he could not very ea t 
give up his acquaintance with the parliamentary forms zl He | 

orders of that Houſe, in which he had fat for many years, u 
any man living. His motion did not militate in avy (hay or t 
whatever againf the ſtanding order on the journals. Let tle 
noble and learned Lord attend to the words of his motion 
it: was merely to order that a bar be erected between the th cher 

and the woolfack ; it left it entirely to the diſcretion of that 
Lordſhips what uſe to make of the bar, ape 
Lord Tu- Lord Tow:/hend ſaid, he wiſhed that the gentlemen of K! 
ſpud. Houle of Commons only were admitted. "]Wolu! 
A debate upon the point of order whether any noble LodMhirt 
tould withdraw his motion after he had delivered it to He th 
Lord Chancellor, hęre too place. At length it was ſettic< {ther 
and the Duke of Mancheſter withdrew his motion, Is ( 
. 8 Maorch 5. ia dt i800 Tl 
No debate, Adjourned to the 8th. | wy 

228 . Wo 
Na gebate,.: -.. . b Al 
1 OST. ee . j | 
at of „ Earl of Sandwich ſaid, ſeveral motions haying been mf Al 
$ardwi.5. for papers, &c. relative to Greenwich Hoſpital, he muſt bei) 
leave tq explain why ſome. of the papers which had been , Ar 
dered, had not been preſented; in particular, ' wiry the mg thi 


Ayes of the council fince the year 1774, had not been 
worry v5 29 : 7 


1779. YB EIN ATT EN 

voor the table? It aroſe, bis Lordſhip ſaid, from à miſcon- 
ception of the order of the Houſe by the officers at Green- 
wich Hoſpital, from whence, and not from the admiralty-of= 
fee, the minutes muſt come. It was intended that on the 
day of enquiry a clerk ſhould attend with the books of the 
minutes; in order that occaſional reference might be made to 
mem when neceſſary, or when any noble Lord thought pro- 
per, and it was hoped that this mode of producing the mi- 
notes would have proved ſatisfactory, becauſe that they were 
xtremely voluminous, making upwards of thirteen volumes 
In folio, - and conſequently the copying of them would be a 
work of infinite labour, and a work of great time. 6 


bad ſtated; he roſe only to exculpate himſelf from the ridicule 
de ſhould have merited, if he had been fooliſh enough to 
have moved that thirteen volumes in folio might be copied 
he had not at preſent either leiſure or inclination to perufe ſo 
luminous a work, and in fact it was only particular parts 
f thoſe minutes which there would be occaſion to refer to. 
aol We begged therefore the Houſe to recollett, that it was the 
oble Lord at the head of the admiralty who had moved 
or thoſe thireeen volumes in folio, and not him. He was 
ovihg only, on a prior occafion, for ſuch particular papers 
s were immediately neceſſary to the purpoſe of the enquiry, 
hen the noble Earl in office had got up and ſaid, that he 
ad prepared a ſweeping motion, which extended to every 
aper, and every minute, which he could poſſibly want or 
ek for, and in that ſweeping motion was comprehended the 
oluminous work which the noble Earl now alluded to, the 
airteen volumes in folio, Having ſaid this, the Duke added, 
te ſhoutd take the preſent opportunity of moving for a few 
her papers, which were eſſentially important to the enquiry. 
is Grace then moved, | = 


ie letter of the 14th of Auguſt, 1775, from Captain Baillie 
o Mr, Stephens. | To 
Alſo, A copy of a letter dated the 28th day of Auguſt, 
175, to Mr. Stephens, incloſing an order of council. 


776, to the committee of enquir yx. Rep 
And alſo,” A copy of a letter dated 17th of Auguſt, 1778, 
ohe general court. „ n 


4 


— 


Duke of Kichmond ſaid, he ſhould be perfectly ſatisfied Duke off 
wich a clerk's producing them in the manner the noble Earl Richmond. 


＋ — * wr 
—  —_— ——_—— 


That the proper officer do lay before this Houſe a copy of | 


Alſo,” Copies of letters on the 17th and 18th of April, Go 
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PARLIAMENTARY A. yy, 


His Grace at the ſame time moved for the copies of tyy 
letters of different dates from Captain Baillic to the Earl 
Sandwich. | | 

Earl of Sandwich roſe, and declared, that he could not an- 


+ ſwer to the Houſe for the production of any private letter 


which had paſſed between him and Captain Baillie. Th, 
proper mode of | correſpondence with the admiralty- office, it 
was well known, was with Mr. Stephens, the ſecretary, 


That whenever from the writer's want of knowledge of thi 
... eſtabliſhed rule, letters were directed to him perſonally, which 


were really of a public nature, and referred to matters cop, 
nizable by the office, he always invariably ſent ſuch letter 
immediately to the ſecretary, for him to produce at the next 
board, That he had not the ſinalleſt objection to every 
thing which had paſſed between Captain Baillie and him being 
made public; neither ſhould he be ſorry if every letter aul 
every note between them were paſted up at Charing-croß; 
he was ſure he ſhould derive no honour from them; and a 
to that honour Captain Baillie might derive, a ſhort time 
would determine, He ſpoke therefore, on the preſent ocea. 
fion, againſt the motion, not from any wiſh to keep back the 
papers in queſtion, but from his doubt that he had them in 
his poſſeſſion, and his diſapproval of the practice of calling for 
private letters in that Houle, which he was perfectly autho- 


riſed to ſay was altogether unwarrantable by precedent, and: 


N in itſelf, 


Duke of Richnord replied, that he never would agree to 


the doctrine laid down by the firſt Lord of the admiralty, 
that letters directed to him, and not directed to the ſecretary 
of the admiralty, although they related to public buſineß, 
were private letters, and therefore not fit objects of ihe atien- 
tion of that Houſe. His Grace {hewed that either from at 
idea of neceſſary ſecrecy, from an idea of the application 
being more effectual, or from other cauſes, a writer might be 
induced to addreſs the head of any board rather than an in- 
ferior officer of it, and he might prefer that mode on account 
of the greater importance of the ſubje& on which: he was to 
write. Such letters were to all intents and purpoſes: public 
letters, and if they were not producible, a great deal of the 


blame which poſſibly might be found to be due to the firk 


Lord of the admiralty on the preſent occaſion, or to other 
miniſters, in any other caſe, might be eſcaped, In the pre- 


ſent cafe it was perſectly a matter of indifference to bin 


whether his motion was carried or not, for Captain Baille 


would neceſſarily be examined at the bar in the courſe of ted 


enquiſj: 


viry, and he might be queſtioned as to the points on 
which thoſe letters turned; he only ſpoke therefore in or- 
ger to object to the doctrine of the firſt Lord of the ad- 
miralty, and that the noble Lord might not in future have 
it to ſay, that the papers relative to which the examination 
muſt now go, might have been ſeen by the Houſe, if they 


. had been aſked for in a fair and regular manner. 47 nd "mY 
1s Earl of Sandwich ſaid, that many of the letters which had Earl of +7208 
sed between him and Captain Baillie, contained matters Sandwich. nl i” 
. {Whichly improper for the peruſal of their Lordſhips; moſt of 3a 
rs Withem were mere letters of application for favours reſpecting 148 J 
xt the latter. Letters in which the captain had courted bis po.) 1 
ry: ieadſhip and patronage, and had, in very laviſh terms, prof- 10 FM 
ns WMfered his ſervices in return for any favour he would ſhew .- 
nd him. In many of them the captain had offered him his in- 129 
„ret in Huntingdonſhire, and promiſed to get him a great Al 7 

ny votes. Captain Baillie, from his late publications, it 14 


zemed,” had conceived a vaſt diſlike to Huntingdonfhire and 
ts voters; but if the letters which he had received from 
im were produced, it would be found that he had once en- 
etained'very different ſentiments. In one he remembered 
captain mentioned a gentleman named Brag, and ſaid, 
r. Brag could get him twenty-ſeven votes; it afterwards, 
owever, turned out that Mr. Brag could only get two yotes. 
n ſhort, the letters, many of them were ſuch traſh, that he 
ad thrown them behind his fire as ſoon as he had read them; 
e farther ſaid, that however Captain Baillie Gr any other 
an might imagine he was to be won upon by addreſſes of 
ch a nature, he was miſerably miſtaken ; it was his cuſtom 
en · ways to receive the writers with outward civility, but in 
| a0 ys own mind, he held them in great contempt, nor was any 
uon Four to be obtained from him in that manner. His Lord- 
t be p again declared, that the letters addreſſed to him, and 
in Net the ſecretary, were not liable to the demand of any per- 


by. 
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dun pa whatever; if applications upon public buſineſs were ſo 

5 de, they were not made in the proper mode, and he could 

zblic ot anſwer to the Houſe for producing his private letters. 

| 2 Duke of Richmond in reply, ſaid, that the enquiry about to Duke of 


t proceeded upon was not concerning Huntingdonſhire, or Richmond. 
luntingdon voters, it was of a much more important ga- 
re; it was relative to the management of Greenwich Ho. © 
tal, and the treatment of the poor penſioners. © The'toble'* 
1 at the head of the acmiralty had, in his ufual manner i 
Keavoured to enter preyiouſly on his defence, and to eaten! 
| the 


PARLIAMENTARY A. 


the paſſions of an accidental audience. He did not yet ku 
what was the cauſe of the late lieutenant governor's gi 
miffion, neither did he care; but from what the noble Log 
had ſaid, it poſſibly might turn out, that his crime was hi 
not having been able to get more than two Huntingdonſhhin 
votes, where he had promiſed twenty-ſeven ; be that as j 
might, he would not, while he had legs to ſtand upon i; 
that Houſe, give up the point, that all letters received hy 
miniſters on the ſubje& of public bufineſs, were letters of; 
public nature, and letters, for the production of which thy 
were reſponſible, whenever either Houſe of Parliament cho 
to call for them. 


LA. Daa. Lord Dudley ſupported Lord Sandwich, and obſerved, tha 


Duke of 


_ Duke of 


every miniſter, it was natural to imagine, received a grey 
variety of letters ſo full of traſh and nonſenſe, as to be u. 
worthy of a fingle peruſal ; ſome from-mad-men, ſome frog 
rojectors, and others from weak men and ideots. That pol 
Pbiy the noble Earl at the head of the admiralty had receive 
many, adviſing him of a new mode of manning the na 
building ſhips, procuring navy-timber, &c. &c. projet 
which upon the face of them might appear too abſurd to de 
mand a moment's notice; the miniſters of other department 
might have received ſimilar letters concerning their reſpedin 
ſubjects of adminiftration, Would any noble Lord conte 
that ey were reſponſible for the production of ſuch letters 
Dake of Richmond maintained his firſt aſſertion, and a 
he thought he foreſaw the intention and trick of refuſing th 
preſent letters ; he conceived that the noble Lord at the hea 
of the admiralty did not refuſe them from any particular di 
inclination to their being ſeen, but that on a ſubſequent o 
cafion on a different ſubjeR, the ſame excuſe might be mad 
and that letters which had not been written by the ſecret 


of any miniſterial board, nor the anſwer received by the ſs | 


cretary of any miniſterial board, might be withheld whs 
aſked for, under the plea that they were private letters. 

Upon the queſtion's being put, the two laſt motions ne 
loft without a diviſion. 


The Houſe next went into a committee upon the | 


(from the Commons) to explain and amend the act relat 


to courts-martial. | 
Duke of 4o/ton propoſed to leave out certain words in 
clauſe, which gave leave to the court to quit the place 


ardi 
trial after the hours of fitting, and aſſigned his reaſons | Vor 
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motion, contending that the power was too extenſive : 7 

on at it was not required by the navy, and might be greatly * 

1 zuſed. * | | | "I . er i 

Mo His Grace was anſwere?l by Lord Sandwich,, who read the Lord Sana. Wn 

bis Wetter from the court-martial held on Admiral Byng, com- *** N 

ine pairing of the great inconvenience of being confined, 3 
ir ceifying, that though the wife and child of one of the court c w 
ue dangerouſly ill within fight of the ſhip, that yet the on 
cer was prevented from going to ſee them. - wah If g 
18 The queſtion, that the words altuded to, ſtand part af 9 
hey e cauſe, was carried without a diviſion, and the com- 4-1 
oe rittee went through the bill. . 2 p 1 

b 8 4 

u Doke of Mancheſter roſe, and ſaid he would not Have again Duke of * 
rex Wreſumed to have troubled the Houſe, on the ſubject which Mancheferi mn 
u. bad ſo lately rendered the topic of their debates, had he = 
wa ot ſo altered his intended motion, and ſo carefully framed 4:58 
pole, that he did not imagine any noble Lord would now. ob- 14 7 
weißer to it. It was well known that the gentlemen of the 34: 
ier Houſe of Parliament treated every one of their Lord- 8 


Rips with great reſpect, whenever they choſe to hear their 


ſebates ; it was therefore incumbent, and he hoped every 
em Tord would feel that it was incumbent, upon that Houſe, to 
der ſome mark of civility and reſpect in return. 
teu For this reaſon he wiſhed that the motion which he meant 
en offer might meet with general approbation. He had taken, 
Grace faid, particular care to word it in ſuch a manner, 


lat it ſhould not militate againſt any one ſtanding order of 
e Hooſe ; no objection therefore could be urged againſt 
on that head. As, however, if he read it without ſay- 
ga word or two in explanation of its tendency, it might 

ve the epithet of trifling from thoſe Lords who might 
[approve of it (if any ſuch there ſhould appear) he would 
We" open his meaning reſpecting it. He had ſeen ſeveral of 
e plans for altering the Houſe and erecting a gallery, 
uch Sir William Chambers had prepared, in conſequence 
the order of laſt year, and though he did not entirely 
prove of what he had ſeen, they ferved ſufficiently to 
ovince him, that a gallery for the accommodation of one 
ndred perſons might be erected in ſuch a manner, as nei- 
er to heat the Houſe in warm weather, render it more 
ol in froſty weather, nor be an inconvenience to their 
rdſhips in any ſhape whatever: Though, for the ſake f 
arding a dnt offering their Lordſhips a diſorderly mo- 
Vor. XII. K tion, 
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tion, he had fo expreſſed it, that it went only to a gener) iW- 
and perfectly harmleſs propofition, he made no ſcruple u, 
avow that his wiſh to enlarge the Houſe was not fol i 


confined to the idea of accommodating the gentlemen & 
the Houſe of Commons, He thought there were a pry 
"many perſons of a different deſcription who ought to k 


admitted. Many young gentlemen who might material; WWF 
benefit their education from liſtening to the debates. Mart 
others who though not at preſent in Parliament, might he di 
views of obtaining a ſeat in the other Houle, or a chan 
of arriving at a ſcat in that; and a great number of othen With 
His Grace dwelt for ſome time on the propriety of admitig vc 
ſt rs in general, of the neceſſity of paying the Ho 
of Commons a particular compliment, and of the po²⁹ h 


which would ſtill remain with their Lordſtüps of clearing tt 
Houſe whenever they thought the admiſſion of ftrangers i 
proper, or whenever, from the turn of the times, it u 
found adviſable to ſhut their doors, and debate in ſecm ita: 
At length he moved, „ That a committee be appointed gal 
conſider of means to make the Houſe more commodiou u 
ſuch days as the doors were open.” 

3 The Lord Cbancellar left the woolſack, and ſaid that fi 
it was avowed that the purport and intention of the moti 
was to go againſt the ſtanding order of the Houſe, thoughtk 
motion in its expreſſion, was not in the leaſt diſorderly, Hot 

had much rather that the avowal had been ſtated in the m 
tion than omitted. He was exceedingly willing to ſay, tl 

in his private opinion, he ſaw no objection to the admiſbu 

of the gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons by conmvar 

but as their better accommodation was the only avowed grou 

of the preſent motion, he ſaw no reaſon or neceffity a. | 

| of building a gallery or altering the Houſe. znotl 

Par! of Earl of Derby ſupported the Duke of Mancheſter, decla 

Derby. he felt an intereſt in his motion, and although he had then 

moſt reſpe& for every thing which came from the noble a 
learned Lord on the woolſack, he could not agree with The 
on the preſent occaſion ; in fact, he thought very differentiieren! 
He wiſhed moſt heartily to return the civility of the get N ob 

men of the Houſe of Commons, and he did not ſee that ſon, | 
could be better done, than by agreeing to the preſent mot 

' a motion which he was extremely anxious to ſupport, “ 

not merely on that account; becauſe, greatly as he delt 

to pay the gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons parti 
reſpect, he by no means wiſhed to exclude all other tran 


nr 
from hearing the debates; on the contrary, he thought the 
whole public had a right to hear every thing that paſſed in 
that Houſe, and that they ought to be admitted, as far as was 


confitent with the convenience of their Lordſhips, and as 


on as they preſerved that decency of beh:%iour due to the 
Ahe Houle. There was ſcarcely a day, his Lordſhip ſaid, that 
lr WW fomething materially — to every man in the country if 
did not paſs within thoſe walls. P = 
ance Earl of Effingham took the ſame fide, and obſerved that Farl of Ef. Wan 
hen there were days on which their Lordſhips could not, if they Ab. 49 
would, exclude ftrangers indiſcriminately; a point which * 
bought to weigh ſomewhat in favour of the motion, for that 1 
oe when the members of the other Houſe choſe to come in to / , 
bear the cauſes and trials at their Lordſhips“ bar, the bar was . 
zu crowded with the counſcl, the attorneys, the agents, the 9 
ataneſſes, &c. that there was not ſufficient room for them to 1 
and. He therefore preſſed the motion, and ſaid that the 1 
ed uifMeallery might be appropriated to the reception of gentlemen 4 


or the Houle of Commons, and no other uſe, excepting only 

on days when the King came to the Houſe, on which he 

wiſhed that ladies might be admitted into it. . 
Lord Townſhend declared he had no objection to returning La. V- 
he civility ſhewn to that Houſe by the other, and wiſhed the . 
notion had been confined to that ſingle idea. | 

Duke of Mancheſter faid the ground of objection had Duke of 
ifted greatly ſince laſt Thurſday [the 4th.) It had then Merbofre 
federn the argument againſt his motion, that the purpoſe of 

It was introduced in it; it was now the argument of objec- 

ion that it was not introduced in it. His Grace mentioned 

degree of candour and civility due from one peer to 
another, and which had formerly always ſo far prevailed in 

lat bat Hopſe, that when any one — offered a motion, not 

n itfelf pregnant with inconvenience, or contrary to the or- 

lers of the Houſe, the motion was uniformly acceded to. 

The cuſtom ia modern times, he was ſorry to ſay, was dif- 

eu erent. Politeneſs and good manners had fallen at the ſhrine 

M obſtinacy and rudeneſs, In order to ditprove this aſſer- 

non, he hoped that that noble Lords would have the candour 

one ſuffer a motion to paſs, which was fo harmleſs, and void 

df inconvenience as the preſent. Let the Houſe recollect that 
determined nothing, it referred the matter to a committee, 

n whom was veſted entirely the power of deciding whether 

ie. Houſe ſhould be enlarged, or a gallery be built or not. 

Is Grace obſerved that of late it was a conſtant practice to 
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"that was offered to their conſideration. He begged leavey 
remind thoſe who were ſo ſond of the practice, that ther 
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throw the orders of the Houſe in the teeth of every modi 


Arte 


were orders on the journals ſo formed, that if they wer 
complied with, it would be morally impoffible to go through 
half the buſineſs that each day occurred. Any one Lor 


had a right to call ſor thoſe orders to be read. Among other, 
there was one that all bills be read aloud, word by word, and 
ſentence by ſentence. Any one Lord might object to eren 
ſingle ſentence, and create a debate upon it. 
The Houſe divided. Contents 22, Non-Contents 42, 
March 10, 
No debate. | 
March 11. 


The Biſhop of Landaff moved, for leave to bring in! 
bill for preventing perſons divorced for the crime of adultery 
from marrying again with the partners of their guilt, Bil 
ordered in unanimouſly, 


= > af Sm © Sow mm ini i. ...oo HOST 


Heads of the Duke of Richmond's Speech, previous to the Hu 
going into a Committee to enquire into the Management 
Greenwich Hoſpital, 


Metives for making this royal F/tab!iſhment. 


His Grace obſerved, that the legiſlature wiſely foreſaw that fr 
nothing would operate more effectually towards manning o or 
navy than to hold out to the ſeaman, that after he had fougit in 
the battles of his country, he would be ſure of a comfortable Jai 
retreat for life, when age, wounds, or infirmities, no longer ne 
permitted him to follow his profeſſion. This confideration qu 
operated as an encouragement to enter into the ſervice, it u- 
ſpired him with alacrity and confidence while in ; it created 
reſolution to brave the greateſt dangers and bear the utmok 
fatigues. If he ſhould fall, he would fall gloriouſly in de- 
fence of his country, or in maintaining its intereſt, fam th 


and reputation; if maimed, otherwiſe wounded, or rendemi gl. 


weak and infirm by long and ſevere ſervice, he looked ill ga 


_ Greenwich as his aſylum, as his home and final retre . cet 
— There he looked for eaſe, quiet, and reſt from his labour; for 


there he looked for a decent, comfortable competence; ti the 
ther he went to enjoy eaſe and tranquility, Scarely ch. 
ſeaman in the Britiſh navy but often in the courſe d 


his life paſſed that noble building, the ſight of _— 


dn geſted the pleaſing ideas and comfortable proſpefts now enu- 
veto merated. Such ideas formed one great ſpur to exertions of 
here bravery ; they promoted fidelity, obedience and good diſci- 
wer BY pine. In fhort, they anſwered all the great ends which the firſt 
ooh BY founders had in contemplation. He acknowledged, that the 


Lord very magnificent appearance of the building, one of the fi- 
ber, WH neft in Europe, was not without its allurements and effect; 
and but he doubted much, whether that circumſtance was not 


very more than balanced by the unneceſſary expence cauſed by 
keeping the building in repair, the ſalaries to officers, &c. 
2, and while he was upon this part of the ſubject, he thought 
proper to mention, that the number of penſioners in the 
Houle were at preſent about 2200, and the out-penſioners 
upwards of 500; that by the accounts laid before the go- 
in : WM vernors it appeared that thoſe maintained in the hoſpital ſtood 
ten WW the nation in 221. 10s. per annum each, upon an average; 


Bil while thoſe out of the hoſpital coſt the nation only five, in 


ſome inſtances ſeven pounds per annum. Here then, taking 
the higheſt computation, it was clear that the benefits of the 
Ia foundation might be extended in the proportion of three to 


cone; that in many reſpects, particularly when the ſuperan- 


nuated ſeaman had a wife and family, he would be much bet- 
ter of, and more contented with a penſion, andthat indeed, in 
every inſtance almoſt, it would be more ſatisfafory to him, to 
return to his pariſh, and live in his place of nativity among his 


that friends, relations and connexions. This confideration was 
ourW only tranſiently thrown out; he obſerved, that it did not 
gu immediately mix with the matters which formed the particu- 
abe lar bufinels of the preſent day, though it was nearly con- 
ry netted with that general reformation, which the preſent en- 


quiry was ultimately expected to produce. 
On the Abuſe of Charitable Foundations in general, 


His Grace obſerved, that from the diſpoſition of mankind ; 
the temptations which power of every ſpecies held out; the ne- 
gligence of thoſe whoſe duty it was to attend to the truſts dele- 
gated ; and the means of fraud and corruption which were ne- 
ceſſarily put into the hands of ingenious and unprincipled per- 
ſons, it was well known and univerſally acknowledged, that 
the revenues eſtabliſhed or created for the ſtated ſupport of 
Charitable foundations, were in a greater or leſs degree al- 
ways abuſed. Apply this obſervation to the revenues a 
propriated for the — of Greenwich Hoſpital, and bh 
ventured 
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ventured to affirm, that the obſervation would prove to be 

true. He did not wiſh to be underſtood, to make a direg 

application to the proofs which might come out in the court 

of the enquiry to the extent they were ſtated in the complaint 

before the Houſe ; but genera ly that ſuch was the conſe- 
a 


quence of all charitable foundations ſupported by ſtate 
revenues. The reaſon was plain, thoſe whoſe duty it i; 
to ſec that the ends of the foundation are properly car. 
ried into execution, are ignorant or inattentive. If they 
know their duty, they are negligent and do not attend to 
it; if they do not know, they cannot perform the truf 
repoſed in them. He confeſſed, that he ſtood in the latter 
predicament; for he did not know that he was a governor, 
till Captain Baillie addreſſed him in that capacity, and ac- 
companied his letter with a pamphlet, ſtating the variou 
abuſes which had gradually crept into the adminiftration of 
the affairs of Greenwich Hoſpital, Upon enquiry he found, 
beſides the members of the naval and official boards, that 


the great officers, of ftate, all privy counſellors, and ſeveral 


other'perſons were governors or directors: indeed, he believed, 
there was hardly a fingle Lord preſent who was nor of the 
number, nor a ſingle Lord not in ofſice preſent who knew any 
thing of the matter. ¶ Duke of Chandos deſired not to be in- 
cluded in the number.] A ſingle exception proved more ſtrong: 
ly what he ſaid. The noble Duke was, he preſumed, very at- 
tentive to his duty; he had no right to doubt any thing which 


the noble Nuke thought proper to aſſert. He could adduce 


an unqueſtionable proof, founded in experience, that cha- 
rities ſupported by ſettled revenues were ſubje& to abuſe and 


malverſation, which was that individuals and the puhlic wen 


alyays complaining of them, while thoſe maintained by vo- 
luntary- contribution were free from thoſe objections. In 
the former, the ends of the charity were defcated, and the 
revenue appropriated to the diſpoſal of the officers and part 
cular perſons entruſted by the conſtitution of the charity, 


whereas, thoſe noble and extenſive charities, the moſt noble 


and numerous in the world, which were ſupported by volun- 
tary contributions in this great city, were conducted with 


ability and integrity, upon this clear operative ground, that 
thoſe ho have an intereſt in rendering them permanent, 


know; chat if any frauds or abuſes ſhould be diſcovered, they 


would immediately, the ſupport being withheld, fall to the 


Ain Stat! 
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Szate of the Revenues of Greenwich Hoſpital. | 


DEBATE s. 


His Grace ſaid, that the preſent nett revenue of the hoſpi- 
tal, amounted to between ſeventy and eighty” thouſand 

unds per annum. The rental of the Derwentwater eſtate, 
was about thirty, the nett receipt at the treaſury of the ho- 
ſpital, 24,0001. The fixpence per man per month, from 
every ſeaman ſerving aboard the royal navy, produced 
ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, according to the num- 
ber of ſeamen voted and muſtered ; in times of peace, 
the number was comparatively ſmall, in war time very great; 
at preſent it was about 26, cool, The fixpences paid by * 
ſons in the merchants? ſervice, about 12,000). the intereſt of 
245, 00l. three per cent. conſols 7, 320l. His Grace ſtated 
two or three other ſmaller ſums, and made the whole, in- 
cluding the grants from parliament, to amount to upwards of 
10,0001, per annum, in time of war, and about 60,0001, in 
time of peace. This, he ſaid, was a noble revenue; and if 
faithfully applied, to the uſes for which it was granted, was 
ſully equal to anſwer every purpoſe it was intended to 


Royal Charter of Incorporation and new Commiſſion, 


His Grace obſerved,” on the terms of the royal charter, 
the deviations from it in the new commiſſion, iſſued of late 
years, and the apparent intention of theſe deviations. Thoſe 
deviations, he ſaid, bore a direct relation to the late tranſac- 
= and ſeem to N in ſome — the various 
abuſes complained of by Captain Baillic, being manifeſt! 
calculated bo veſt the whole poaies in the — — 


The firſt inſtance which appeared was, that the charter ex- 


preſſedly provided, that none but ſeafaring men, or perſons 
bred to the ſea, ſhould hold any place or office in the hoſpi- 
tal; that 1s, ſhould he officers; and by a ſubſequent provi- 
hon, it is provided likewiſe, that none but officers ſhall be 
of the council, The concluſion was therefore ſelf-evident, 
that none but ſeamen ſhould be of the council, Here then 
Was one of the capital grievances' complained of by Captain 


Baillie, that the officers of the hoſpital were not ſeamen, or' 


lea-ſaring men; and of courſe, that the very council, who 
decided on his complaints and conduct as lieutenant gover- 
nor, were not competent either to fir, hear, or determine on 
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his conduct and complaints. The very prime grievance, he 
had to complain of, as lieutenant governor, was, that land. i 
men were introduced into offices, contrary to the ſpirit and 
letter of the charter; the perſonal injuſtice done himſelf 
was, that the very men he complained of, were conſtituted 
his judges : he did not ſay, that the new commiſſion wa 
ſo worded, as to juſtify ſo flagrant an innovation and 
abuſe 3 but he begged leave to remind their Lordſhip, 
that what was clear, direct, and explicit in the charter, 
2 ambiguous and indefinite in the new commiſ- 

on. His Grace pointed out ſeveral other alterations 
from the old charter, exprefsly framed for the purpoſe of 
veſting unknown and extraordinary powers in the admiralty, 
or rather the firſt Lord, by which the regulatory power of 
the general court was abridged, and that of the firſt lord of 
the admiralty conſiderably ſtrengthened and increaſed. 


Upon Captain Baillie”s Complaint, 


His Grace proceeded to ſay, that he knew nothing of Mr. Wſboſpi: 
Baillie, but in the manner already ſtated, nor of the fad Mourſ 
but as they might preſent themſelves to every one of the 
Lordſhips judgments, as well as his. If true, they well de-WWiſtin, 
ſerved the attention and interpoſition of that Houſe ; ifWadlef 
falſe, Captain Baillie muſt abide the conſequences. They ere 
contained very heavy charges indeed, and it behoved the ac-{fenſto 
cuſer, to ſupport them with a ſuitable degree of proof. He, 
for his part, neither pledged himſelf to that Houle or the 
public, for their truth or falſchood. As a perſon, whole par- 
ticular duty as a governor, and general obligations as a pee 
of the realm, he received the complaints, and preſented then 
to that Houſe. They might, for all he could undertake to fa 
to the contrary, have proceeded from malice, pique, or dilrltic 
appointment, He aſſured their Lordſhips, that he did nc 
prejudge either way. He had heard nothing on the part e 
the noble Earl, who was particularly pointed at by this & 
quiry, nor of the other parties accuſed ; he therefore expetted 
and wiſhed to be conſidered in the ſituation of every nob 
Lord preſent, that was waiting to hear the written and para 
evidence adduced on both fides, and proceed to give a fui pte ext 
opinion, agrecably to his judgment and conſcience. Wand 

Their Lordſhips would, when formed into a committee 
be in poſſeſſion of every fact, which came within his 17 
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ledge; for the papers, from which he had drawn his chief 
information, were upon the table; but as it would be pre- 
ſumptuous in him, to lead the Houſe into an enquiry, which 
muſt, from the nature of it, demand ſo much of their Lord- 
ſhips time and attention, without ſtating, at leaſt, ſome of the 

ads which induced him, he would, with their permiffion, 
juſt give the outline, or more ſtriking parts, of the ome 
of complaint, on which he founded his claim, for ſtanding 
foremoſt in the preſent buſineſs. 

The firſt he ſhould mention, was, that of introducin; 
andmen, contrary to the charter, into offices in'the hoſpital 
This was ſtated as the great cauſe of abuſe and diſſention ; 
abuſe, as perſons of that deſcription, found a ſeparate inte- 
eſt in creating and perpetuating the miſchiefs ſo much com- 
plained of; diflention, becauſe it created two parties in the 
oſpital, who were, from their intereſts as well as ſentiments; 
at perpetual enmity with each other. 

He read a liſt of twenty-two officers, who, according to 
te charter, had no right to occupy any place whatever in the 
toſpital, five of whom were of the council, and were of 
urſe, on the ground mentioned before by him, excluded 
ym the council. This innovation, had given birth to the 
Iſtinftion of landmen and ſeamen, and proved the ſource of 
adleſs altercation and ill-will, in the courſe of which, the 
ttereſts of the hoſpital, and the eaſe and comfort of the 
enſioners, were daily ſacrificed. 
His Grace mentioned the caſe of a contractor | Melliſh]who 
d been convicted, in ſeveral penalties, for ſelling bull and 
Il-ſtag beef at the price of good fat ox beef. This man had 
n detected in other frauds, ſuch as giving ſhort weight, 
even ſtealing the meat he had himſelf ſupplied. Cap- 
n Baillie brought this fellow to juſtice, and twenty-five 
mlties were recovered. Captain Baillie again complained, - 
A convicted him upon his breach of contract, for furniſhing 
Ul- deef, and, upon the offence, recovered only one hundred 
unds, the directors having compromiſed the affair, and let 
fellow off; though, if the affair had not been thus made 
there would have been upwards of one hundred penalties, 
ten pounds each, recovered. - But if any thing could be 
re extraordinary, this man had the contract renewed with 
u, and is ftill the actual contractor, who ſerves the hoſpital. 
itte lt is true, he heard that Melliſh had offered the loweſt terms, 
that the directors were obliged to accept of them. The 
reWlogy was abſurd, and carried falſchood upon the very face 
it, The directors of Greenwich Hoſpital, could not be 
Vox. XII. | * ſerious, 
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ſerious, when they ſet up this defence. It was well known, 
that the navy board never gave a contract a ſecond time tg 
any man, who had failed in the performance of the preceed. 
ing one; much leſs to one who had been convicted, and 
openly and legally convicted of a fraud, in a court of juſtice, 
He had heard, and believed, that a learned and noble Lord, 
now preſent in his place ¶ Mansfield] before whom the cauſe 
was tried, and the firſt penalty of one hundred pounds reco- 
covered, expreſſed himſelf in terms of the warmeſt indignz 
tion; and wiſhed that the defrauder might undergo the mot 
exemplary puniſhment the nature of the cauſe would permit, 
His Grace, previous to his opening on the head of fraudz 
read a ſecond time the liſt of landmen who were officers. The 
ſurveyor, ſteward, ſecretary, chaplain, ſecond chaplain, cook, 
under cook, ſcullion, under ſcullion, butler, under butler, &, 
and their ſeveral aſſiſtants. He remarked, that the ſpirit of ex- 
cluding any perſon, bearing the leaſt relation to the ſea, ws 
ſuch, that the woman who waſhed for the hoſpital, for whia P. 


there was a charge of 1400l. a year, the head matron, and m · 8 
trons of the ſeveral wards, were all the wives or widows of land- * 
men; while the higheſt mark of favour, the ſeaman's wiſen ho 
widow received, was that of nurſing any of the penſioners un "uy 


happened to be ill. Another ſtriking alteration from the al 0 
charter was, that though it originally provided, that all the + Fry 
venues, &c, of the hoſpital ſhould be applied ſolely to e 


maintenance of ſeamen and ſeafaring perſons, a clauſe wa 23 
introduced into the new commiſſion, for impowering the ci ** 
poration to diſpoſe of all the eſtates, revenues, incomes, & all 
belonging to the hoſpital. * 

The next grievance his Grace ſtated was, the mode adopt "wy 
ed of giving money in lieu of proviſions, There were © 
lifts, called the chalk-off and butler's lift, All thoſe up « i. 
the chalk liſt had money, in lieu of their allowance, twice. * 
week; all thoſe in the butler's liſt, every day in the wet Vit 
What was the conſequence ? Great numbers, almoſt all ole 


penſioners, were in either, by which means the officers, ui. 
ker, cook, &c. gave them a trifle, and enabled them io Macre 
drunk. This was the ſource of endleſs confuſion and dil moſt! 
der; the penſioners thus intoxicated, were liable to ſet Bl, 
hojpital on fire, were turbulent, and in ſuch a ſtate, it He g 
be well preſumed, were inſolent and ungovernable. Mpermi 
proved, however, a great ſource of profit, to the officers iWr.;.... 
civil men, and was equally diſagreeable to the naval ofhoile. c..; 
who were daily witneſſes to this injuſtice, and the miſchcuſed. 
which it occaſioned. This was one of the firſt abuſes, G 
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tain Baillie endeavoured to put a ſtop to, and ſuch an inter- 
ference, which went to the cutting off the illicit profits ariſing 
from thoſe liſts, was fully ſufficient to create in them, towards 
him, the moſt rooted enmity and implacable reſentments, 

The bread was another fabje of complaint, and the beer 
was ſo bad at one time, that no leſs than four thouſand gal- 
lons of it were obliged to be ſtaved as unfit foruſe, and yet no 
notice was taken of it, nor cenſure incurred by the brewer, 

His Grace ftated likewiſe the abuſe of turning out the 
F ſeamen from ſeyeral wards, to make room, or rather to en- 
large the apartments of the civil officers, by which the other 
wards were crouded, and in one inſtance, the ſhutting up the 
ſtair-caſe, leading to the naval officers apartments, for the 
ſame purpoſe, 

He mentioned ſeveral inſtances of the hoſpital revenue 
having been waſted in alterations and unneceſſary repairs, 
particularly in expending 10001. in the cleaning and refreſh- 
ing the paintings in the hall, though the job was not worth 
more than half the money. 

His Grace finally proceeded to make an application of 
thole ſeveral charges, ſo far as they might be thought to affect 
the admiralty-board, the court of directors, &, He ſaid, 


Captain Baillie, after ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to rectify 


the abuſes himſelf, had ſtated them in a pamphlet, accom- 
panied with a letter to Lord Sandwich; that getting no ſa- 
tisfactory anſwer, he wrote a ſecond time, and begged that 
a full meeting of all the governors, directors, &c. might be 
called, by previous notice in the London Gazette, to enquire 
into the truth of the facts contained in his publication. A 
court was called, in the uſual manner, without any notice 
given in the Gazette; and when, at that meeting, he obje ded 
to it, on the ground that none but particular perſons had no- 
tice, and them by ſpecial ſummons, the firſt lord of the ad- 
miralty, who was preſent, replied, that it was in his power 
ſolely to give orders for the attendance of whom he pleaſed ;_ 
that at the court, thus conſtituted, the captain's complaints 
were referred to a committee, compoſed of the very perſons 
moſtly againſt whom his charges were made !—He attended, 
however, at that committee ; but what was the conſequence ? 
He ſtood there as a culprit, to anſwer charges, but was not 
permitted to go into his proofs; nay, more, he was not per- 
mitted to go into his defence, Mr. Cuſt, the chairman, re- 
fuſed to hear him, either as an accuſer, or as the perſon ac- 
uſed, It was true, he told him that he ſhould be heard; 
A . but 
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but Mr. Cuſt not attending afterwards, his promiſe was not 
performed. Mr, Barker, who ſucceeded Mr, Cuſt in the 
chair, even refuſed to promiſe ; ſo that the event was exadly 
as might be expected: he was condemned unheard by the pat. 
ty accuſed; and, on the report being received by the gener 


court, the court agreed to the terms of the report, by con- 


ſenting to his ſuſpenſion, and recommending to the firſt lord 
of the admiralty to remove him from his poſt in the hoſpital, 

What was the noble Lord's conduct, after continuing him 
under ſuſpenſion for fome months? He at lengta diſmiſſed 
bim from his poſt, the juſt reward of upwards of forty year 
Jervice. Here the firſt injury was completed; for, as he had 
deen condemned in the firſt inſtance without an hearing, ſo 
he was diſmiſſed contrary to law; for he had not even the 
fayour of a mock trial. He confefled it was competent t 
Lord Sandwich to diſmiſs him for miſconduct or miſdeba- 
viour—Had his Lordſhip any proof of either? None that he 


could finally proceed upon. Captain Baillie had a condi-' 


tional freehold in his office, and until the perſon authoriſed 
to diſmiſs him had proper proof that he had forfeited the of- 
fice, by a breach of the condition on which he held it, that df 
a faithful performance, it was incompetent to his Lordſhip 
either to remove or diſmiſs him. FT, 

The mentioning the period which took place between his 
ſuſpenſton and final diſmiſſion, brought fully to his recollec- 
tion a very ſtrong part of the captain's caſe, that was a nego- 
tiation, carried on by verbal meſſages, which paſſed between 
him and the noble Earl. During this interim, a propoſition 
came from his Lordſhip, that if Captain Baillie would cons 
ſent to ſtop all further proceedings, and take no notice i 
point of the report, he would procure an equivalent of bodl, 
per annum, which was equal to the profits of his deputy-go- 
vernorſhip. This propoſal Captain Baillie, in the ſpirit ofa 
gentleman, an officer, and an honeſt man, rejected, though, 
if his foul was not ſuperior to his circumſtances, it was 4 
ſtrong temptation, conſidering he had a wife and ſeveral chil 
dren to maintain. The motive aſſigned for this offer, he uns 
derſtood, was to prevent the affair coming before Parliament. 

His Grace then moved, that the Houſe do form itſelf into 
2 committee to take into conſideration the papers relative to the 
management of Greenwich Hoſpital. Before he ſat down, he te- 
marked, if the fact relative to the ſuppoſed negotiation was trut, 
that either the noble Lord at the head of the admiralty looked 
upon Captain Baillie as an injured man, or had aQed ex- 
tremely wrong, in propoſing to give him an equivalent, ay 
e 
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de looked upon him as deſerving diſmiſſion, for his miſbe- 
haviour, miſconduct, and inability to diſcharge the functions 

of his office. | | 5 

Fatl of Sandwich ſaid, he ſhould not adhere to method or Earl of 
rrangement in replyiag to the ſeveral parts of the noble Sandwich. 
Duke's ſpeech, for he ſhould anſwer the laſt part of it firſt, 

As to the negotiation, which the noble Duke ſtated, he af- 
irmed, upon his honour, that it was falſe, The motives 
ſcribed to him were from their nature improbable—In the 
rt place, there was nothing he more deſired, than that Cap- 
ain Baillie ſhould give a public anſwer to the report : and as 
o the other motive, that of keeping the affair from Parlia- 
nent, his anſwer was, that Parliament were already in poſ- 
ffion of it, and that it was out of the power of Captain 
Baillie to prevent it, He further aſſured their Lordſhips, that 
e ſent no meſſage to Captain Baillie ; for the truth was, that 
e had received one from him. Mr. Murphy was the perſon 
ho delivered him. the meſſage ; he believed he could juſtify 
Im; he looked upon him to be a gentleman, and was ſure, $8 
den examined, he would tell the truth. Here his Lord- : 


of ſip was interrupted by the Lord Chancellor, who informed i 

up WP» Lordſhip this was not the time to draw concluſions from 18 
dence not read, nor, of courſe, in point of debate, properly 1% 

his Nelore the Houſe, | | | . 

c- After ſome declarations by the Duke of Richmond, ſimilar 

20- N thoſe made in his firſt ſpeech, that he did not ſtand up as an 

een ecuſer, but merely in the light of a grand juror, whoſe opi- 


on being formed on ex parte evidence, when that evidence 
peared ſtrong, was juſtified in ſending the matter to be ful- 
ſinveſtigated and enquired into, previous to a final determi- 
xl. Non, the Houſe reſolved itſelf into a committee, Lord 
co Wcrrſdale in the chair. | MN cs” | 
of 2 Duke of Richmond. His Grace then opened the manner puke of 
wich he propoſed to proceed, and to arrange and ſelect Richmond 
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s Ae eridence, which was bringing witneſſes at once to eve 

hil-WWiſtin& head, and not examining any witneſs to what hemight 1 
un- now of ſeveral different heads: thus, bull beef, the pro- | 
ent-Weedings of the court of directors, ſhoes and ſtockings, &c. 

into 8ould form each a ſeparate head; he therefore propoſed 


> theo examine as many as knew any ming of a ſingle head, to 
e e: dat head, and no more at a time. Should the other mode be 

true, eopted, that of examining every witneſs relative to ever 
okel bing he knew, at once, it would afterwards be impoſſible to 
ex-WF""ange ꝙ ſelect the evidence, without an infinity of trouble 
id confifion,  - . Nee e 
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Earlof © Earl of Sandwich oppoſed this mode of proceeding yey 
Saxdwich. ſtrenuouſly; ſaid it would be a very great hardſhip to hay 
all the witneſſes attend the enquiry from beginning to eng 
which muſt be the caſe, ſhould the noble Duke's propoſitiot 
be acceded to. 
This produced a ſhort debate; but the Duke of Rich. 
| mond's motion was agreed to. | 
Lord For- Lord Forteſcue ſaid he ſhould be glad to know if there wer 
reſcue. any papers reſpecting Captain Hood, the treaſurer of Green. 
wich Hoſpital, before the Houſe ; and underftanding ther: 
were not, he roſe to move, that the papers relative to the in. 
ſtructions received under the laſt charter to that gentlemin 
be laid before that Houſe. 
T he Houſe being in a committee, this propoſition was ob. 
jected to, and brought on a ſhort debate on the point of q. 
der; but the committee being now very thin, it was agree 
to move for the papers the next day, in a full Houſe, to whict 


time both the Committee and the Houſe adjourned, that 

March 12. aft 

As ſoon as the private buſineſs was over, the committee ae 

the Greenwich Hoſpital buſineſs was reſumed, than 

The greateſt part of this afternoon was taken up with Lore 

Duke of reading the papers on the table; after which the Duke o it 


Richmond. Richmond (aid he was ſtill ready to ſubmit to the Houſe which 
mode their Lordſhips would wiſh to adopt in the examim 7 þ 
tion of the witneſſes, that of confining the witneſs to a tal b 


mony on one ſingle article at a time, and, when he had con ſettle 
cluded his evidence, diſmiſſing him, and calling another wit 1 
neſs, and ſo on; or, when in poſſeſſion of a witneſs, inter 57 
gating him to the whole of what he knew reſpeCting eve 11 
one of the heads of enquiry. ng 


Lord Ra- Lord Ravenſworth was for the former mode, as it was mt 
venſworth. ſimple in its manner, and could be attended with no poſlbk 
inconvenience, but that of obliging ſeveral of the witrelk 
to attend de die in diem, which was never conſidered as aſoli 
objection in a court of juſtice. 
Lord Chan- Lord Chancellor thought the expedient approved of 5) ti 
cellar. noble Lord was by no means a judicial one, it being pete) 
unuſual for a man to enter upon a defence till he uuſerſtoo 
the extent of the accuſation produced againſt him. it migh 
be a means too of preventing their Lordſhips arrivirg at # 
the information they deſired ; for a witneſs might accidental 


ever rt 


ſeal ha 


flip an important circumſtance from his recollection one mc n "7 
ment, which he might recover the next. Now, f he . " 55 


finally diſmiſſed at one hearing from one particular ſubjes 
3 | howere 
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however often he might be interrogated on others, he could 
not be allowed, conſiſtent with the plan, to ſuggeſt any of 
thoſe after-remembrances, which might caſually ariſe on that 
article of which he had previouſly ſpoken ; whereas, if he 
ve a general teſtimony on all the articles together, he might 
recolle& at one time what had eſcaped him at another; fo 
that their Lordſhips would ultimately have all the informa- 
tion which it was in the power of the evidence to give, 
Lord Camden differed from the noble Lord on the wool- Lord Cam- 
ack, He thought the witneſſes would be much more likely 4. 
to have all their thoughts about them, when particularly queſ- 
tioned on a ſeparate ſubject, than when tumultuouſly exa- 
mined on a variety, The beſt mode of examining in this ſi- 
tuation, he ſaid, was that which was the cleareſt, and the 
moſt expeditious, Both theſe ends were the beſt effected by 
method and order. Method made every thing perſpicuous, 
and perſpicuity was a material ſtep to brevity. According to 
that mode of judgment, there could be no doubt bur that the 
aft expedient for examining the witneſſes to one ſubject at a 
time was the beſt, becauſe it had infinitely more method in it, 
* the promiſcuous alternative recommended by the noble 176 
id, | +58 
Earl of Mansfield ſupported the Lord Chancellor's opinion Earl of 7 
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N 5 vith particular energy and weight, and was anſwered by the nge. Þ| 
im {> uke of Richmond; after which, it being left to the choice Duke of | 
e bis Grace to purſue what order he thought proper, it was Richmond. 


ſettled that one charge ſhould 'be done with before another 
ras proceeded to, and the witneſſes be called again to the other 
ſubjects as they might be wanted. 

The firſt article in his intended enquiry, he ſaid, was this: 
i complaint ** that a new charter had been conſtructed dif- 
fring in many important variations from the original com- 
nion. To the proof of this circumſtance he firſt called 
Ct. Baillie, who depoſed, that he had compared the old com- Captain 
mion and the late charter, and found that ſeveral additions Baillie. 
tad been introduced, and many eſſential paſſages altered. He 
delieved the new charter to have been drawn by Mr, Ibbetſon, 
the ſecretary to the hoſpital, as the principal, if not the only, 
gent in the buſineſs. It had never been preſented to the ge- 
peral court after its completion, nor did he believe it had been 
ever reviſed, even by a court of ditectors, till after the great 
ſeal had been annexed to it. 

Beng croſs-examined by Lord Sandwich, he acknowledged 
that b had heard of more perſons concerned in fabricating 
ie ney charter than Mr, Ibbetſon, and that the opinion and 

advice 


— * U * _ 
: AE 


Mr. Ibbet- 


ders had been ſent by the general court to order ſuch 4 thing, 


. member whether the charter was ſubmitted to a hours court; 


Mr. Tn. Mr. Everiſt, the ſolicitor, was next called to the bar, and 


vince of the auditor [ Mr, Eden] and Mr. Everiſt, the ſoſici 


as it ſtruck him, why it was thought neceſſary to frame a ne Jus 
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advice of the attorney and ſolicitor general had been take 
with reſpec to it. 

Mr. Ibbetſor was then called to the bar. He depoſed that, 
fo far from being the principal perſoh concerned in the com. 
poſition of the new charter, all the hand he had in it was meer. . 
ly pteſenting it to the board. The fabrication of it was out of Bil 
his Juriſdiction, and came more particularly within the pm. h 


tor to the hoſpital. He knew, from the minutes, that or. 


which he underſtood to be perfectly within the power of that 


court, and in itſelf perfectly legal; becauſe he had read, in F 
the hiſtory of the tranſactions of the hoſpital, ſeveral accouny Ml U 
of new charters having been preferred and carried to the vey ” 
verge of completion, but interrupted at the concluſion by "x 


ſome accidents which were not explained. After a rouge 
draught had been made of the charter, he alſo underſtood ki 
that it had been preſented to the attorney and ſolicitor get. 0 


ral, for their infuection, and had their concurrence and aft. te 
ſtance before it paſi-d the great ſeal. e 


Mr. Ibbetſon, on his croſs- examination, aſſigned the reaſon, 


charter, which was, the want of power in the old to punil 
frauds in the ſeveral departments, one in particular of which 
he remembered, where a perſon detected of a groſs fraud 
eſcaped puniſhment on that very account, He did not r 


but, after leaving the bar, he defired to be called again, when 
he ſaid, a draught of the charter had been ſubmitted to a ge. to th 
neral court in 1774; but, on*croſs-examination, he cout; 
not undertake to ſay that it was exaRly the ſame as tha 
which afterwards pafſed the great ſeal. Ordered to withdray, 


for the honour and credit of human nature, it were as wel - 
that be had raid at home. This long examination may vel. a. 
be confined within the following ſhort compaſs— He was de- 
fired to draw up a copy of a charter, different from the ola 
one; he did not know who defired him; he was not inhm- 
ed what were the alterations ot deviaticns intended from 
the original one; he was directed by ſome perſon, wm he 
could not recollect, to ſca ch a certain room, among dd pe- 
pers, for a precedent, in order to aſſiſt him in the intended al- 
terations ; he did not remember what thoſe papers cont.ined, 
or whether the alterations which he made were ::kenor co- 


pied from chem; neicher Lord Sandwich nor Mr. Edn, tit 
uditot, 
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auditor, nor any other perſon inſtructed him on the ſubject; 
what he did was out of his own head; he did not recollect 
to whom he delivered the draught of the new charter, or 
whether it was the ſame which was afterwards paſſed ; he gave 
it to Mr. Eden; he could not recolle& that he gave it to him; 
he did not remember being with it to the attorney-general ; he 
was deſired to carry it, by Mr. Eden, to the attorney-general, 
now a noble Lord; he did, he believed, carry it to him; he was 
certain he did. | 

Mr. Everift proceeded in this manner, ſaying and unſay- 
ing, recollecting and forgetting, for wt Boa of two hours, 


extraordinary evidence now delivered at the bar; ſaid ſuch 


borne in any other court of juſtice, not the loweſt in the 
kingdom; and ſubmitted to their Lordſhips, whether ſuch a 
conduct ought to be endured, and permitted to paſs unno- 
ticed? If it was, he ſhould expect nothing but this ſpecies of 
evidence throughout the courſe of the enquiry : it would ope- 
rate as an encouragement to other — to copy the con- 
duct of Mr. Everiſt; whereas, if a proper notice was taken 


that that Houſe was not to be trifled with or inſulted, 


would be highly abſurd to do, ſhould they proceed, previous 
to that ſecond examination, to paſs a vote of cenſure, or ſeem 
to throw any diſcredit upon his former evidence. Mr, Eve- 
iſt was to be examined again on Monday, Here his Lord- 
hip went into a long ar laboured defence of Everiſt's teſti- 


impeach his teſtimony, unleſs he was prepared to ſtate the 
paſſages which contained proofs of willing guilt, . not mere 


errors, ariſing from a want of a correct and retentive me- 
ory. | 


Duke of Richmond obſerved, that one part of the learned Duke of 
ord's laboured harangue was moſt clearly fallacious, The Richnerd.. 


earned Lord ſaid, that it was unfair to condemn or cenſure a 
tneſs, till the whole of his evidence was finiſhed, In his 
pmion, Mr, Everiſt hadalready been fully heard to the point on 
hich he was called; but if he was not, could it be decent 
dr conſiſtent with the dignity or gravity of that Houſe, to 
ontinue an examination which onſiſled of nothing but a 
ing of contradictions, or a refuſal to anſwer the — plain 


— 


Vol XZ | 2 and 


till at length the Duke of Richmend moved that the witnefs puke of 
might withdraw. His Grace proceeded to comment on the Richmend. 


groſs prevarications and palpable contradictions would not be 


on the preſent occaſion, it would deter, by example, and ſhew 


Lord Chancellor obſerved, that the Houſe had determined Lord Chan- 
already to call Mr, Everiſt to a ſecond examination, which it c. 


ony, and ſaid he thought the noble Duke had no right to 
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r.Everit. Mr. Everiſt was called. 


PARLIAMENTARY 


and ſimple queſtions ? He ſhould ſay no more; here his duty 
ended; and He left their Lordſhips to determine what appeared to 


A. 1179, 


them right. He had done with the witneſs, and that for a ve 
obvious reaſon. It was not his buſineſs, to dictate to their 
Lordſhips. He had ſuggeſted what ſtruck him, and left their 
Lordſhips, as the beſt judges of their own dignity, to deter. 
mine for themſelves, He would therefore, make no motion, 
nar point out any mode of cenſure, | 

Adjourned to the 1 5th, 

March 15. : 

Order of the day to proceed further into the conſideration 
of the management of Greenwich Hoſpital. 

The Lord Chancellor quitted' the woolſack, and Lord 
Scarſdale took the chair at the table, 

He was examimed by Lord Cam- 
den, the Duke of Richmond, the Duke of Bolton, Lord 
Onflow, and Lord Shelburne. 

The ſubſtance of his teſtimony was as follows: That in 
the year 1772, in conſequence of direCtions from a general 
court, he prepared a draft of a charter for Greenwich Hoſpi- 
tal; that he ſubmitted the rough draft of it to Mr. Sibthorpe, 
at that tine joint-ſolicitor to the hoſpital with him; that 
when Mr. Sibthorpe had corrected the firſt draft, he re-co- 
pied it, and preſented the corrected copy to Mr, Eden, the; 
auditor and counſel to the hoſpital; that Mr. Eden ſent it 
back with ſeveral alterations; that four new copies were 
made, in which were inſerted, the ſeveral alterations ſug- 
geſted by Mr. Eden; that one of theſe copies was laid before 
the general court, another before the attorney general, a 
third before the ſolicitor general, and a fourth before Mr. 
Eden; that the additional claufe reſpecting the ſecurity to be 
given by the treafurer and ſuch officers, through whoſe hands 
the monies of the hoſpital paſſed, was thought highly neceſ- 
ſary, and therefore was introduced; but that Mr. Ibbetſon 
was by no means concerned in drawing the charter, or ſug- 
gefting any one of the alterations diſcoverable in it, when 
compared with the old commiſſion ; in fact that no perſon had 
any hand in the draft of it but himſelf, his partner | Mr. 
Sibthorpe]Jand Mr. Eden; and that it was finally ſettled and 
adjuſted by the attorney and ſolicitor general. 

Me. Everift further ſaid, he had been in the record room 
of the boſpital, ſince his examination on Friday, and had 
ſearched in vain for the papers there; for that, contrary to his 
own expectation, he had found they were in his own poſſeſ- 


fon. t 


The 
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rica. 
He ſaid, that Mr. Ellis, fteward of the hoſpital, had failed 
for near four thouſand pounds of the hoſpital's money, in 
1771. That it was found a matter of great difficulty, how 
to proceed againſt him, in order to attempt a recovery of any 
part of that ſum, That for want of a charter, it was not 
poſſible to proceed in a ſummary way, That various other 
inconveniencies preſſing at the ſame time, the idea of a char- 
ter eſtabliſhing the hoſpital in poſſeſſion of the requiſite pa- 
wers, to preſerve the intereſt which then belonged to the ho- 
ſpital, and to increaſe its future benefit, ſuggeſted itſelf to the 
general court; that their ſolicitor was, in conſequence, in- 
ſtructed to prepare a draft of a charter under his [Mr. Eden's] 
inſpection. That as a charter had been in agitation almoſt 
from the commencement of the preſent century, one bein, 
drawn fo early as the year 1720; the records of the hoſpital 
ſerved in ſome fort, to the ſolicitors, Meſſrs. Sibthorpe and 
Everiſt, as their guides, That wich him, the commiffion no 
otherwiſe weighed as a plan to be followed, or as neceſſary to 
de eſſentially adopted in the charter, than as it contained a 
variety of claufes ſo well expreſſed, that it did not ſtrike him 
that the ſame proper ideas could be pur into ſtronger language, 
or given in a clearer ſtile, That thouzh it was impoſſible to 
recolle& every particular of a tranſaction which had origi- 
nated ſeven years ſince, and relative to which he had been ſo 
ſuddenly and unexpectedly called upon; yet he was ſo far in 
the memory of the general conduct of it, that the alterations 
which were apparent between the charter and the commiſſion, 
were chiefly ſuggeſted by him; that he would not venture to 
ſay he — them all, becauſe as the copies of the various 
drafts of the charter were before the committee, poſſibly his 
own hand might appear againſt him, but this he would ſay, 
that whether he ſuggeſted a few only of the alterations, or 
the whole, he held himſelf reſponſible for the entire charter, 
That he was not prepared to anſwer the queltion, why the 
words expreſſive, © that the money ariſing from the income 
of the hoſpital ſhould not be applied to any other purpoſe than 
the benefit of the - hoſpital” were omitted; but he did not 
doubt he had at the time a very guod reaſon, and indeed at 
preſent, he could declare that the words fo complained of to 
de omitted, meant nothing, and were altogether ſuperfluous, 
a5 the charity without them could juſt as fully proceed to pu- 
niſh thoſe who miſapplied the revenue of it, as if thuſe wer is 
| | 2 2 ſtood 


The next witneſs called was William Eden, Eſq, auditor h nnůß ⁊ 
of Greenwich Hoſpital, one of the late commiſſioners to Ame. Eden, Eſq« 
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ſtood in the charter. That his general idea in drawing the tt 
charter was, the taking care of che intereſts of the hoſpital, Nen 
and conducing as much as poſſible to its future benefit. evel 

That he conceived every one of the alterations, which had tion 
now become the objects of the conſideration of the commit. bo 
tec, tended to further that purpoſe. That the reaſon of bons 
obliging general courts to be held twice a year by the charter, N ſccu 


whereas they were to be held quarterly 9 the commiſſion, Wl hica: 


was for the ſake of the conveniency of buſineſs; that at the: Noiſb 
ſtated periods mentioned in the commiſſion, it frequently hap. puri 
pened that the commiſſioners were many of them out of town, ¶ ſtitu 
and the admiralty · board engaged on other important buſineſs; Mot th 
the conſequence was, that frequently nine months had elapſed Meſtab 
before a court was held, which, in many cafes, ſuch as the 
death of a captain, or other material officer of the hoſpital, 
was a matter of great and real inconvenience ; whereas, agree- Miprele 
able to the charter, the general courts muſt be held twice in NM te 
the courſe of a year, and might be held as often as occaſion te- Mi 
quired, and as the avocations of the admiralty-board would 
allow; an alteration much for the diſpatch of buſineſs, That 
the alteration which gave to the admiralty the power of ;. f pre 
pointing to offices in the hoſpital, was not a violation of the Bo tl 
commiſſion, the general courts (as he underſtood the clauls 
in the commiſſion) having only a power to recommend, We w: 
and the commiſſioners of the admiralty-board the (ole right 
of deciding and appointing to the vacant place; a right mud 
more proper to be veſted in them, who muſt be the moſt com 
petent judges of nautical merit and recommendation, at! : 
more competent judges than gertlemen, however reſpectad 
who had only acted in civil capacities. That the transferringtl 
power of miſplacing or ſuſpending officers proved to have miſt 
baved themſelves, from the general court to the admiralty 
board, was for the benefit of the hoſpital ; and that he coul 
not ſay whether he omitted the words ©* and otherwiſe,” 
ſpecting which ſo much had been argued; he believed, ho! 
ever, they were not in the original draft of the charter as ſul 


ner, 
be cal; 
den; 


mitted to his inſpection. 

r., Eden alſo ſpoke to a variety of particulars. In 
{wer to a queſtion or two from Lord Shelburne, calling upt 
him to ſay, ** whether he undertook to declare, that heMade t. 
at his ſingle riſque, -and by his ſole judgment, given Gr 
wich Holpital, a new inftitution ?” and, „ whether he 
the advice or aſſiſtance of any of the king's miniſters, in 
pering the charter?“ he declared, he had never conſul 
ne of the latter, reſpecting the charter; but ſaid, that 
could not agree, that the charter gave the hoſpital a new! 


3 ſtitutic 
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titution 5 that he meant no more when he ſettled it, and he 
was convinced it extended no further, than to comprehend 
every material part of the commiſſion, and to give ſuch addi- | 
tional powers, as the altered ſtate of the eſtabliſhment of the 
hoſpital rendered neceſſary; repeating the three principal rea- 
ſons for applying for a charter, viz. the neceſſity of having 
ſecurity for the hoſpital money in fluctuation, and. not ſpeci- 
fically applied, though in different hands, for the purpoſe of 
diſburſement ; the neceſſity of having a power to inſtitute and 
purſue any ſuits which might be thought adviſeable to be in- 
ſituted ; and the neceſſity of rendering the education, &c. 
of the boys, ſons of the ſeamen, &c. a part of the hoſpital 


4 Wcfabliſhment. Mr. Eden concluded with declaring, that if 
ve chere were any crime imputable to thoſe who drew and ſettled 
ii, Ne charter, he was exceedingly willing to ſhare it with the 


reſent Lord - chancellor, and the preſent attorney general, 
or to them and himſelf only was the crime imputable. | 
Mr. Stbthorpe was alſo examined, and declared, that in the Mr. S- 
beginning of the year 1772, he was joint ſolicitor to Green- bene. 
ich Hoſpital, with the preſent Mr, Everiſt; that the reaſon 

ff preparing a draft of a charter, was Mr, Ellis's defection, 

and the difficulty of proceeding againſt him, in order to re- 

ver the hoſpital money; Mr. Sibthorpe ſuccin&ly ſtated 

te whole proceſs of the buſineſs of the preſent charter, prov- 

dg what alterations were his making, and what were the ſug- 
eſtions of Mr. Eden, and aſſigning the reaſons which actu- 

ted each. He aſſerted that he had no idea that the charter 

ould ever be deemed an injury to Greenwich Hoſpital ; and 

ad, that when he had got it through its ſeveral ſtages, and 

dad paſſed the great ſeal, he thought he had done the moft 
porious act he had ever atchieved in his life. % 

The next witneſs called was Mr. Ibbetſon. He declared Mr. Ibber- 
bat the general mode of ſummoning general courts, was by 4. 
hertiſement in the Gazette; but that on a particular occa- 

vn, ſpecial ſummons were ſent round to every commiſ- 
ner, excepting only the princes of the blood; he inftanced 

be caſe of electing Mr. Seaton into the office of fteward, 
hen a brother of Admiral Roddam, and Mr. Maddiſon, 
candidates. On that occaſion, application had been 
ade to him by ſeveral noble Lords, to know the day when 
election came on, as they meant to attend; in conſe- 
ence of ſuch intimation, he had, he ſaid, thought it his 
ty-to ſend round ſpecial notices; and if there were any 
ame or fault in the m:aſure, he was rexdy to acknowledge 
mſelf guilty of it, for he had himſelf altered tne mode of 

a | ſummor.inz, 
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ſummoning, with the hope of pleaſing the whole commiſſon; 
it was however, he declared, the only inſtance within his 
knowledge of the kind. With regard to the general court, 
recommending perſons who were candidates for offices in the 
hoſpital, he had been ſeventeen years in office at Greenwich 
Hoſpital, and he had belonged to the admiralty twenty-four 
years, in all which time, he had not remembered one appl. 
cation, though he had ſeen ſeveral in the books. 

He was directed to attend another day, with the book 

containing, the minutes of ſuch recommendations. | 

This point of the enquiry being ſo far finiſhed, the Duke 
Richmond ſaid, he ſhould for the preſent forbear any temat ere. 
but ſhould proceed to inveſtigate another article, that wu- 
The employment of landmen in the various offices of Green. 

| wich Hoſpital. | 

Mr, Mauls. Mr. Maule, clerk of the checque, was called, and the pi. 
per, containing a liſt of the ſeveral officers of the hoſpital nc 
living, as well as of their predeceſſots, with a deſcription 
who had been to fea, and who had not [which had in co yz; 
ſequence of an order of the Houſe been preſented] was pre 
duced, and exhibited to him. Mr, Maule acknowledged he 
had drawn up the paper, and was examined to its contents. Wcers 

The Duke of Richmond went 4 0 4 through all th 
names, interrogating the witneſs who had and who had node to 
been at ſea? It appeared, that the two preſent chaplains, Mis re 
auditor, the clerk of the works, the ſecretary, the malt wh, 
brewer, the treaſurer's clerks, the clerk of the checque i and 
clerks, ſome of the cook's-mates, ſome of the ſculle and 
men's mates, the butler's mates, and ſeveral other of the ſo 
preſent officers, had not been at fea! But it likewiſe vp 
peared, that ſome perſons who had ated in the ſame capaifWich he 
ties, in former times, had likewiſe not been ſea- faring pe mer 

le, 

As the Duke of Richmond made it a point to aſk vi 
were the predeceſſors in office of the preſent holders, i were 
whether they had or had not been at ſea, Lord Forteſcue deyadeq 
ged his Grace to forego that method and confine himſelf tot 

ſingle queſtion of, whether the preſent enjoyers of the ofkq 

in Greenwich Hoſpital, had been at ſea? declaring that Mt into 

abuſe of the deſign of the hoſpital was not leſs an abuſe in t, &. 
ſelf, becauſe the ſame had been practiſed before. 
| March 16. ; 

Perition againſt the ſewers bill, praying that the proviſi fo Io 
of the ſaid bill might not be extended to the county of No 


folk. 
Olk We 
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Went into a committee on the ſame, and a motion bei 

de in the committee, to prevent the operations of the ſaid bill 

om being extended to the manner ſet forth in ſaid petition, 

produced a debate, when, aboyt eight o'clock, the queſtion 

ing put, the committee divided, Contents, 8 ; Non- con- 

nts, 8; by which the clauſe was loſt ; the mover not having 
mzjority, "The principal ſpeakers for the clauſe, were the 

ſhop of Norwich, and Lords Shelburne, Camden, Town- 
end and Radnor ; againſt it, Lords Bathurſt, Dudley, and 

e or two others. Lord Townſhend would not vote, be- 


the bar. Fhe bill went through the committee, and was 
jered to be reported. | 

The Houſe adjourned to the next day. 

March 17. 


Greenwich Hoſpital enquiry reſumed. 


N of his evidence on the 12th inſtant. 

He ſaid, he never underſtood, that the alteration of the char- 
was not made with any intention of diveſting the general 
rt of the right of recommending fit perſons to fill up ſuch 
ies, as might from time to time happen in the civil 
cers in the hoſpital. He underſtood, if any ſuch uſage 
exiſted, it had ceaſed long before the preſent noble Lord 
ne to preſide in the admiralty department; indeed, as far 
his reſcarches went, from the firſt foundation of the cha- 
when Prince George of Denmark was lord high admi- 
; and in a variety of other inſtances, recommendations do 
and there appear in the books, but the laſt inſtance was 
le ſo far back, as the year 1720; nor when they were 
le, were they always attended to, As to the matter, to 
ch he was particularly called, that of knowing from him, 
ther he read all the aſterations propoſed to be made in the 
ral court, convened in 1774; or whether they were the 
e that were afterwards adopted; he believed, he ſaid, that 
were the ſame ; and he was certain, that he read all the 
beaded alterations in the general court, and not a part of 


. Maule, clerk of the cheque, was again called in, and 
t into a long narrative, relative to tne receipts, diſburſe. 
ts, &c, of the Derwentwater eſtate, Said, both were 
qual; ſometimes the groſs produce was twenty-eight or 
y thouſand per annum; ſometimes conſiderably under 
lo low. as 18,0001. great part of the income ariſing; from 
the 


ſe he had not been preſent when the council were heard 


Mr. 16betſon called to ſpeak to a particular fact, relative to Mr. Ba- 


175; 


Mr, Mauls 
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the"preduce of mines; but on an average of the nett pn. 
duce, he preſumed, it might be about 22,0001. per annum. 
He was queſtioned particularly, by ſeveral noble Lord; 
the friends of she enquiry, as'to the deſcription of the ye. 
ſons who filled the offices, as far as he knew, of which th 
following were the moſt remarkable. | 
The preſent ſteward of the Derwentwater eſtate, had, u 
faid, been mayor of Huntingdon. Mr. Scot was rector 9 
Simonburne, a living, he underſtood, worth upwards of $8} 
annum. and fo of ſeveral others, ſuch as the ſurvey, 
clerk of the works, belonging to the hoſpital, &c. Seven 
ueſtions were put to him, whether he did not think, the 
eward and rector alluded to, with another on that eſtatz 
&c. might not, with equal propriety, be filled with nay 
chaplains, admiral's ſecretaries, captain's ſtewards, clerks 
ſhip-ſtewards, purſers, &c. as by landmen ? He replied, ſom 
of them migbt; but a ſteward and a ſurveyor of the eftats 
- Qught to be a perſon converſant in that buſineſs, or the e 
nue might ſuffer greatly in unſkilful hands, 
Capt. Bait- Captain Baillie was then called to the bar, and examine 
lie. relative to bull- beef, the conviction of the contractor at two 
ſeveral times; the compounding of the penalties by the 6 
rectors; and after all, the renewal of the contract again wit 
the ſame man. His examination continued for upwards d 
two hours, and conſiſted of the ſeveral facts relative to hit 
tranſaction leid down in his printed book, and likewiſe tix 
rule moved in the Court of King's Bench ſince, 
Mr, Der- Mr. Ibbetſon, the ſecretary, to this point, ſaid, no perſon h 
Jon. made any tenders but Mr. Meliiſh, unleſs much about ti 
time of the convictions, when two tenders were made; off 


at thirty four, and another ſomewhat lower, but Mr. Mi ro: 
liſh's was the loweſt. Aſked, if they were not all Me'lib ual « 
offers? He could not fay. He did not know; the peru M 


Chriſtian' names were different; one was Charles, and fit 
other Peter, He did not know how the tender could ben 
—fuſed. The advertifements in the public papers, were ald 
the ſame tenor; they were for the loweft offer, and mut, x 
cording to his opinion, be accepted of, till ſome other mon 
is deviſed of making thoſe contracts. 
Capt. Hel- Captain Holroyd and Lieutenants Smyth and Carel wi 
yd, c. cxamined, relative to frequent complaints, made by the © 
geons and patients, relating to the veal ſerved in the infirm 
and of part of it being frequently ſo bad, as to be thit 
asvay, or {ent back, nich they ſeverally confirmed. 1 


23 


— 
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The ſteward was examined, on the laſt head. He acknows 


had been e gs and proper meaus taken, redre 
might have been proc ced, without puſhing matters to en- 
temity. . F : = 7x: 


wrt of directors, was examined relative to the renewal of 
the contract; ſaid, he thought it was better to renew it with 


Mr. Melliſh, than accept of tenders from any perſon, at an 
jor, WW higher price: he refuſed to aſſign any other reaſons, On 
ril croſs examination, he ſaid, that Mr. Melliſh was the con- 


the MtraQor with the vitualling-board ; that he had heard of com- 
at, WWplzints, while at that board; but that it was impoſſible to fulfil 
ary de terms of it ſo exactly, in the courſe of ſo great and extenſive 
tt, Wa tranſaRtion, but that ſome parts of the proviſions might not 


dty, that of a witneſs, and an able defender of Mr, Melliſh, 
d whom he could fee no fault. 
A variety of altercations and ſhort debates aroſe, in the 


ned rourſe of this day, but nothing worth recording. The Houſe 
tro Wd committee adjourned to the next day. 

1 WE March 18, 

win Greenwich Hoſpital enquiry reſumed, 


matters, gave an account of the butler's and chalk-off lifts, 
rhich he proved moſt clearly to be highly deſtructive of the 
health and morals of the penſioners, as they afforded them 
he means of getting drunk, and of foregoing that ſpecies of 
pouriſhment, ſo neceſſary to their ſtate. of age and infirmity. 
e pointed out ſeveral diſagreeable conſequences, as it paved 
p road to fraud and impoſition, and was the ſource of perpe- 


edged, that there bad. been frequent complaints, but if ey | 
$ 


be cqually good. This gentlemen acted in a double capa- 


Mr. Marſb, a commiſſioner of the navy, and one of the Mr. arb. 
"14 


Captain Baillie, after being examined, to a variety of other Capt. Bail- 


lie 


0 Wal diſorder among. the men. DER 

ro Mr. Ball, the ſteward's clerk, read ſeveral minutes of the Mr, Bel. 
0 ovuncil, ſtating the evils which aroſe from this kind of com- 

be nr Wpoſition, and the conſtant complaints to which it gave birth. 
Mr. Ibbetfon was called to this point, and controverted the At. BBA. 


eward of the hoſpital in 1761, as a plan, from which he 
aſſumed great merit. He was an uſeful and intelligent man, 
ad been ſteward forty-four years, and. had, during that pe- 
od, devifed ſeveral ſchemes, which, when carried into. exe- 
vtion, proved very: beneficial to the hoſpital, particular 

bat of the hoſpital brewing their own beer, by which a ſay- 


_ the alteration in the mode of lighting the hoſpital; 
oL, XII. Aa "1 


* in all its parts; the chalk-off liſt was ſtated by Mr. Ball, ſea. 


ng of 5781. had been made in the year 1700. He likewiſe 


* 
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by which an anpual ſaving of near 2001. was effected, andi 

ſaving in the cloathing of- 350l, with ſeveral other matten 

of inferior importance, but all proportionally beneficiil 

T boſe ſeveral ſavings amounting to upwards of 110cl, yea. 

ly, were applied to the ſupport, education, and cloathing of 

the charity boys, ſons of ſeamen. | | 

"Mr. S. Mr. Saword, the butler, was examined next, and ſtated fe. 

word. veral reaſons in favour of the butler's and chalk-off lifts, 

| his chief were, that even now not more than one half of th 

ſioners could ſit down to dinner at once, and that thoſe 

who had not room, or did not chuſe to dine in the hall, ven 

better paid, by the allowance in either liſt, than they could by 
diſpoſing of their portions without the gates. | 

Mr. 135:;- Mr. Ibbetſon was called to the appropriation of the chat 

ſon, fund. He acknowledged that ſeveral of the civil officers hal 

additional ſalaries out of that fund, on account of the addi. 

tional trouble they had in conducting it. Among others, thy 

chaplains, ſteward, clerk of the checque and his clerks, the 
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organiſt, and himſelf, 
Capt. Bail- Captain Baillie was examined, and ſaid, the officers planned 90 
&e, the fund, becauſe they profited by it; that the fund, both in Wil 5: 


the manner it was created and itz mode of application, wa pref 

bighly diſguſting to every military man in the hoſpital ; nor, con 

ga after being forty years in the ſervice, could he ſee how it made ¶ &a. 

any part of a ſeaman's neceſlary education to be inſtructed to Wi nad 

ſing and be taught muſic, by a maſter expreſsly hired and pad put 

for the purpoſe. ; ed c 

Lord Fer- Lord Forteſcue drily aſked the captain, if he could inform ¶ coul 

feſcue, the committee, whether he ever beard that the boys only ſing com 
pſalms and hymns, or if they were not ſometimes jnſtrufted 

in ſinging catches and glees ; To which no direct anſwer wa N 

returned, . 

Lord c- Lord Camden aſked Mr, Ibbetſon, who was again called v x, 

Aen. the bar, whether he did not think the charity fund formed Irre 

part of the eſtabliſhment of the hoſpital ? = Mr. Ibbetſon rw WW T. 

pied, certainly, ſince the, paſſing of the new charter; on Wan, 

which bis Lordſhip obſeryed, it was a ſaving.out of the ori if 

ginal revenue, and no new fund, which could be properly ꝓ- 

lied, to any other uſes but thoſe preſcribed by the origin 

eſtabliſhment, the providing for diſabled ſeamen, 

Capt: Baj/- Captain Baillie depoſed, that the charity boys were not al 

lie. compoſed of the ſons of diſabled ſeamen, even according 

the profeſſed deſign of it. He remembered many deyjatians; 

one in particular came freſh to his recollection, that of a caps 


tain of a yacht in commiſſion, who had two ban a, 
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þ | 
2 He next called for the minutes of the council before which 
1 the ſurgeon was heard, on the badneſs and unwholeſomeneſs 
l of the veal ſer ved to the ſick in the infirmary, The minute 
. was read, and ſtated the fact of the ſurgeon's declaring the 
of real to be in a putrid fate ; on which the | butcher was ſent 
for to attend the council; but though the butcher took na 
e WT potice of it, his man was permitted, by the connivance of 
cone perſons, to fetch away the veal, The council reported 
te the whole tranſaction to the directors, and the affair dropped 
ber that time. The fame butcher was; however, continued, 
49 ind no further ſatisfaftion given, but an inſolent anſwer to 
de council, reflecting on the conduct of the lieutenant-go- 
yernor. | 
Tue ſhoes and — formed the next ſubject of enqui- 
al BY ry, It was proved that the ſhoes were very bad, and the ftoc- 
. tings equally ſo, and very ſhort. A minute of council, in 
vs Bi which this complaint was ſtated and proved, was read, by 
be Bl which it appeared that the complaint was well founded, 

The bad beer was next enquired into, It was proved that 
eso leſs than 4000 gallons were ſtarted in one day; that it was 
'v i often ſo ſour and bad, that almoſt continual complaints were 
referred againſt the brewer ; nevertheleſs, the brewer was 
o, continued. One of the witneſſes ſaid, a perſon had been de- 
Fu ted in putting water into the beer; but no attempt was 


made to prove that the beer ſtarted had water elandeſtinely 
put into it, or any poſſibility urged, that the perſon fo detect- 
ed could have put water into the part of the beer to which he 


n could have no cuſtomary acceſs; though it was evident the 
0s complaint was general, and not particular. * „ ot 
te | March 19. | 
No debate. Adjourned to the 22d, | 
1 March 22. 4 45 
* Enquiry into the management of Greenwich Hoſpital de- 


Rrred till the 24th. Houſe ordered to be ſummoned, 

Took the petition of the honourable Hamilton Fleming, 
eötnmonly called Lord Fleming, relative to a' claim to'the 
a titles of Earl of Wigtoun, Lord Fleming, &c. A commits 
de of privileges was immediately appointed, and ordered to 
ure the ſaid claim of ' peerage into conſideration on Monday 
te lach of April. 0 5. 1619010 are 
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5 of n Earl of Briftal, after ſtating the cauſe of his abſence from 
Brill. 


On tbe fixſt day of the ſeſlion, ſpeaking in reference to the 


— 
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A. March 24. * | | , 


Parliament. and returning his thanks to the Duke of Rich. 
mond for ſtanding in his place, reſpecting the enquiry noy 
before the Houſe, proceeded to give his reaſons for a motion be 
intended to make on the 16th of April next, reſpecting the 
conduct of the firſt Lord of the admiralty. His Lordſhip wy 
ſo. weak that while he ſpoke he was obliged to ſupport him- 
ſelf o# his crutches. | 

He. degged leave to call to the recollection of the Houſe 
ſome things which had paſſed in his abſence, and circum« 
Rances which led to them. He knew it was diſorderly to r- 
fer to what paſſed in a former debate, but as a ſimilar freedom 
had been taken with him, when a ſevere indiſpoſition, the ei. 
fects of which he ſtill very ſenſibly felt, prevented his attend- 
ance, he truſted to their Lirdſhips candour and indulgence, 
for petmiſſion to juſtify himſelf againſt a very high accuſation 
made againſt him in his abſence, by a noble carl over the way 
{ Sandwich. ] 


FST ASA oa 


==. 


affair of the 27th of July, he ſaid, an enquiry ought to beſet 
on foot relative to the tranſactions of that day. In anſwer 
to which, the noble Earl at the head of the admixalty, ob- 
ſerved, that a general, not a partial enquiry, ought and would 
be inſtituted. In the courſe of that converſation, ſpeakinget ¶ note 
a letter which appeared in the morning papers ſigned Hug | 


Palliſer,“ he lamented that circumſtance, as it would proba» Wwhi 


bly be the means of diſguſting the admiral, and driving hin Wha nc 
from the ſervice. He added, that it had already one effect, 
which was a reſolution taken by Mr. Keppel never again tod ble! 
to ſea with Sir Hugh Palliſer, with which the noble Earl wa 
thoroughly acquainted, having received an affurance to that Ice 
purport from the hon. admiral himſelf, The noble Earl, be Wot t 
obſerved, acknowledged the fact; ſaid he was certain that there 
both + the admiral and vice-admiral had done their duty like WW! 
able and gallant officers, and that ſuch being the caſe, he did Nuit) 
not ſee any neceſſity there was for an enquiry ; for though the Hu 
affair, of the; 27th of July. was hot a compleat and deciſ WP lai 
victory, it produced the effects which might be expected from Mf pt 
a victory; it compelled the enemy to return into port, and of W's! 
courſe to abandon the protection of their trade and commerce , i 
This was the true ſtate of the caſe ; and he appealed to th "elle 

recollection of ſuch noble Lords as were now and then pn. 
— the noble Earl did not ſay, that there was no occs- Nun 
for an enquiry, but that general, and not partial enqu- 

rien 
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ties, would take place; notwithſtanding which now, at al- 
moſt tbe cloſe of the month of March, not a ſingle ſtep: had 
dern taken in conſequence of the noble Earl's aſſurances. 
+80 matters ſtood when he was no longer able to perform 
his duty in that Houſe, which led him now to explane the pro- 
per ſubject for which he roſe. Two interpretations had been 
put on his conduct. It had been induſtriouſly circulated with- 
out doors, and in converſation, that his mentioning the reſo- 
lution of the hon. admiral was a breach of private confidence, 
which was a communication by no means intended for the 
public; and by the noble Earl in debate, as he was informed, 
that the court-martial upon Admiral Keppel would never 
have taken place, were it not for the public communication 
which'had bern made by him of what paſſed between Mr. 
Keppel and -Lord Sandwich, of the reſolution taken by the 
farmer never to ſail again with Sir Hugh Palliſer. He ſhould 
give an anſwer to both; and firſt as to the ſuppoſed breach of 
pirate confidence. Here bis Lordſhip took a paper out of his 
pocket, containing a minute of what paſſed between him and 
Admiral Keppel. The admiral, he ſaid, waited upon him, 
1d informed him, he had told Lord Sandwich that he would 
never again ſerve with the vice-admiral of the blue; and beg- 
ged that he would communicate that intention to the Houſe 
in debate. On this requeſt, he defired permiflion to take a 
note of what the admiral wiſhed he ſhould ſay, in order to 
avoid any miſapprehenſion or miſtake ; that was the note 
which he now held in his hand. He ſhewed it afterwards to 
a noble Duke near him [Richmond] and conſulted him on 
the propriety of the communication deſired, of which the no- 
ble Duke approved. So far he imagined he was fully excul- 
pated of any charge of a breach of private confidence, To 
the other charge, that of this communication being the cauſe 
of the ſubſequent court martial, he begged leave to ſay, that 
there was not a colour of truth to ſupport it; Lord Sand- 
wich having declared at the very inſtant that no partial en- 
quiry was neceſſary; but that a general enquiry ought to, and 
would take place. He quoted a precedent which, if copied, 
be ſaid would have fully anſwered every end of the attainment 
public juſtice; that was in the caſe of the diſaſter which 
defel!l Lord Torrington, in the affair off Beachy-head, in Suſ- 
"x, in the year 1690. On that occaſion, the admiralty ad- 
relled the queen regent [William's Queen Mary] to give br- 
ers for an eaquiry, which ſhe complied with. The conſes 
Wence was, that a general enquiry took place at Sheerneſs, 
WD1T 17180 Is x 1. [IQ 1 F $2 12 > and 
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and the admirals and captains were ſworn to the truth of the 
depoſitions which were taken relative to the engagement. 
His Lordſhip obſerved. what a ftriking dontraſt there wii 
between the admiralty-board of that and the preſent day, 
when even à delay of x few hours was thought not neceſſary; ; 
duk the very day that the charge was exhibited, the party ac. þ 
Euſed had peremptory orders to prepare for his trial. 3 
"His Lordſhip affirmed, that the conduct of the firſt Lord of u 
the admiralty was highly criminal, and called aloud for the cen. p. 
fure of that Houſe, ahd the indignation of the people. There WF ia 
was however one conſdlation to be drawn from it, that the 


noble Earl's endeavours to blaſt the hon. admiral's character E 
to rob him of his reputation, and put him to the hazard of WW th: 
his life, had been fortunately defeated. It had produced ons Bi fal 
happy effect; it had united the navy officers almoſt to a man; be 
and ferved effectually to convince the noble Earl at the heat WW the 
of the admiralty that no promiſes could allure, nor threats pre« Wi anc 
vent them from a performance of their duty, and a preſerva: be. 
tion of their honour. Experience had now convinced his WW mo 
Lordſhip what was the real diſpoſition of the navy in general, WM tho! 
and ho very incfficacious thoſe Machiavelian arts (which hs ]Whte(p 
Lordſhip bad fo ſuccefsfully employed on other occafions), abe 
were, when their object was to create an improper and cor« Wi ſub) 
rupt influerice among the Britiſh ſeamen. Being called to or- luce. 
der, he infiſted on his former expreſſion, the arts employed by dee 
the firſt Lord of the admiralty were Machiavelian arts, which Wh ule, « 
he would undertake to prove at the proper time. His intended . In 
motions were taken up with that view, and he meant to dict ¶iaſtit 
them ſolely to the criminal conviction of the firſt Lord of — 


the admiralty; he therefore gave this early notice, that the 
Hbuſe might be prepared, as well as the noble Earl, on the ot f 
roth of April, on which day he moved that the Lords might 
be ſummoned, when he ſaid, he would enter fully intott Hardy 
proof arid inveſtigation of the facts, which induced him toy M 
jnſtitute the enquiry; At preſent he would forbear to go inu Wi 

the detail, that, in his opinion, rendered ſuch an enquiry neces Wt was 


ſary. - 

"Before he ſat down, he could not help obſerving, that as e ac 
had been baſely traduced in his abſence, he had been amply eng 
repaĩd by the conſequenees; for while it afforded him the c. par 
porturity of exculpating himſelf, it furniſhed another additio cat 
nal proof of the baſe and diſgraceful arts of his traducers. "WF" © fa. 

Earl of Sandwich denied he had ever ſaid that what had fit ille 


Sandwiches "16x from the noble Earl, who ſpoke laſt, on the firſt day A The 


"> he ſefion; was the occafion of the court-martial : but owle 
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had ſaid ſag be would have been fully juſtified ; for he had eve, 
ry tesſon to believe, that no enquiry into Admiral Keppel's 
coaduct, on the 27th of July, would have ever taken place, 
but for expteſſions ſuch as that alluded to having been made 
iu both Houſes; and his reaſon for believing ſo was, that he 
had earneſtly endeayoured to ſtop the enquiry, and was in great 
expectation of accommodating every thing relative to the 


( aagdtions of the 25th of July, till thoſe inflammatory ex- „ 
; preflions had made their way to the public, becauſe he fore- 1 
e law that 4 court-Wartial would become thereby unavoidable. 4 

e He retorted the words, Machiavelian arts, upon the noble i 
, and the noble Lolds who voted with him; and obſerved, 1 
ff that they had endeavoured to prepoſſeſs the public with the 5 
ae idea that he had urged the enquiry; whereas nothing could 5 
„be more repugnant to truth and juſtice. He foreſaw, . from 4 
de beginning, that the enquiry would terminate as it did * 
„uc, if he had been the admiral's. warmeſt friend and admirer, E. 
1: de could not bave more effectually ſerved him than by pro- bY 
is WY noting an enquiry into his conduct. With regard ta all iu 
i, WW thoſe violent expreſſions, ſo liberally uſed by the noble Lord, N 
is WI reſpecting his conduct relative to the trial, he would not 


take up the time or attention of the. Houſe, then, upon the 
ſubject. He was nevertheleſs convinced that if the words al- 
luded to, and which the noble Earl had acknowledged, were 
the effect ef pre- concert and deliberation, had not been made 
uſe, of no trial would have ever taken place. TT 
led In anſwer to the inftance of an enquiry being: previou 

ret J iaſtituted by the Queen's directions, into the conduct of Lord 
4 of orrington, in the engagement with Monſieur Fourville off 
the I be-chy, in the year 1690; the reaſon why the precedent was 
the rot foll wed, was becauſe it was illegal. An opinion of the 
wit Jaw authority; then alive [ſuppoſed to mean the late Lord: 
Hardwicke] he could not then recolle& whether in the caſe. 
o Mathews:;and-Leſtock, or the more recent one of Byng, 
But he believed the former, clearly and expreſly ſtating, that 
It was not legal to admit of depoſitions. upon. oath, as the 
ble Lord had mentioned, no ſuch evidence being admiſſa- 
dit according to the courſe of the common law. In, canſe-. 
hence of this very reſpectable opinion, all previous, enquity 
preparatory to trial was abandoned, and: ſurely, after ſo re- 
Fable an authority, the noble Lord would not impute, it 
— the admiralty- board that they had forborng ta. 
Rinegally. | 84 2 4 
be Duke of Richmond, obſcryed, the noble Earl hadragy;Duke en 
7 Owledged that he tried every effort, that. he bad: endeae, *ichmend. 


voured 
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deavoured, and was in expectation, that a ſtop would be put 


wich Hoſpital. He obſerved, that the inſtitution was deſigned 
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voured all in his power to prevent the enquiry. Now he beg. 
ged to know how that expreſſion accorded with the aſſurance 
of the vice-admiral in the other Houſe, upon his honour, 
that he never communicated his intentions to any man of pre. 
ferring a charge againſt his commander in chief, till he deli. 
vered the accuſation in at the admiralty-board. 

His Grace added, that the acknowledgment now made, 
militated as well againſt the frequent aſſertions of the noble 
Lord himſelf, as againſt thoſe of Sir Hugh Palliſer in the 
other Houſe ; his Lordſhip as a member of the admiralty. 
board, having ſo frequently affirmed, that he knew nothing of 
either the charge nor the intentions of the vice-admiral of the 
blue, till laid before him in his official capacity. "4 

Earl of Sandwich rofe in a paſſion ; and complained that 
his words were watched by noble Lords on the other fide of 12 
the Houſe, and mifrepreſented ; that it was indecent and un- 
parliamentary to do ſo; that he did not ſay he had endes- 
voured, but that he wiſhed to prevent the court-martial. Hz 
affirmed, that he was an honeſt man; that he would not ſub- 
mit, nor be intimidated by any man; and he begged that his 
words might be. taken as he now explained them: and be 
could again repeat, that he wiſhed it moſt heartily. He in- 
ſiſted if he was Mr. Keppel's bittereſt enemy, be could not 
more complealty have ſhewn his enmity, than by ſtopping an 
enquiry into his conduct. He complained much of having 
ſuch advantages taken of him in the hurry of debate. He 
declared, that he was himſelf above taking ſuch advantages, 
He was afraid of no man living. His intentions were up- 
right, his heart was honeſt, and he had no dread that the 
would not bear him out againſt every attack, which might be 
made upon him, by his enemies. If any man had a right to 
complain of ill founded aſperſions more than another, ſurely 
he was that man. 

. The Duke of Richmond ſaid, he was ready to accept of the 
explanation 'now given ; but he ſtill appealed to the candout 
and recollection of the Houſe, whether the words, according 
to their obvious import, did not amount to the conſtruction 
he had put upon them. The noble Earl ſaid, that he had en- 
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to the enquiry : if that did not ſuppoſe a previous commun 

cation, by ſome mode or other, on one fide, and counſel of 

advice on the other, he did not know the Engliſh language. 
Earl of Briſtol then gave his ſentiments reſpecting Green. 


for the moſt noble, generous, and beneficial purpoſes, Hs 
It 
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inded their Lordſhips, that they were the public guardians; 
hit it was their duty, as it odio bh be Se pride. 56 rot 
thelower orders of the people from oppreflion andi njuſtice; and 
if any additional motives were wanting to quicken their Lord- 
ſhips! attention, the circumſtance that the frauds and abuſes, 
the various ſcenes of knavery and extortion, of oppreflion and 3 
rapine, were exerciſed upon (a valuable a ſet of men as the 
Britiſh ſeamen, was fully ſufficient to rouſe their Lordſhips to 
enquire into the injuries inflied upon the old, the diſeaſed, 
ki the crippled. Theſe conſiderations would, he trufted, 
urge them to probe this infamous affair to the bottom; and, 
wherever puniſhment ſhould appear to be due, to inflict it with 
a wholeſome ſeverity, as an act of juſtice for paſt crimes, and 
in order that the ſame might deter, on the principle of ex- 
ample, in time to come, He hoped that noble foundation, 
the public home of the veteran, who had ſo frequently fought 
and bled in defence of his country, would no longer be ſuf- 
fered to be em foyed in the corrupt purpoſes of borough- 
jobbing, or ae an influence incompatible with the 
noble Lord's character in the ſtate. His Lordſhip was called 
to order by | ; ON 


Earl Gower, who obſerved, that the noble Lord had ac- Earl Conve. 


knowledged, that his ſtate of health did not permit him to at- 
tend the enquiry into the management of Greenwich Hoſpi- 
tal;, notwithſtanding which, the noble Earl was not onl 

giving a general opinion on the ſuppoſed miſconduct of thoſe 
entruſted , with the management of the hoſpital, but was 
actually paſſing a direct cenſure upon the firſt Lord of the 
admiralty. 1 


Earl of Bri/tol defended his conduct, by ſaving, that he Earl of 


was giving no opinion on the probable effect of the evidence Br iftol. 
on the table, but merely from his own knowledge, derived 
from an experience of five years in which he ſat at the 4dmi- 


talty- board, 


Lord Porteſeut enlarged upon the ſubje of borough-Job- Lord * 


ding; ſaid, he had been for twenty-eight years ſteady in his e. 
principles; that he would never change; and begged leave to 
give his ſentiments of the preſent adminiſtration, by Tepeat- 
2 2 paſſage, extremely applicable to them, from the tragedy 
ease Sigh 
When vice prevails, and impious men bear ſway, 
.The poſt of honour is a private ſtation,” — 
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The Houſe reſolved itſelf into a committee on the enquiry 
into the management of Greenwich Hoſpital. The Duke of 
Richmond ſtated a complaint of breach of privilege com- 
mitted by Captain Mapleſden, lieutenant governor of Green. 
wich Hoſpital. The complaint was, that Captain Maplef. 
den had gone out of that Houſe, and endeavoured to diſperſe, 


and threatened to puniſh, ſeveral of the witneſſes, who had 


been ſerved with ſubpcenas, and ſworn at the bar, to give exi- 
dence reſpecting the management of Greenwich Hoſpital, ii 
they did not immediately go home to the hoſpital ; the conſe. 
uence of which was, that ſome of the penſioners, who re. 
faſed to comply, had been puniſhed by the captain and the 
other officers of the hoſpital. a 
Earl of Sandwich obſerved, that the noble Duke had ſhifted 
his ground; that he bad deſerted the enquiry as originally 
moved, and had introduced freſh matter. 


Lord Chan- The Lord Chancellor entered into the particulars of the 


cellor. 


— 


Lord Ba- 
tbur ft. 


Lord Cam- 


den. 


Farl of 


db:lburne. 


conduct of the penfioners on Wedneſday ; defended Captain 
Mapleſden, in endeavouring to diſperſe them ; and repreſent- 
ed their Lordſhips as beſieged by an unlawful aſſembly af 
riotous perſons, collected at the hug and ſtopping up the 
avenues leading to the Houſe, merely for the purpoſe of in- 
fluencing their Lordſhips in their inquiſitorial and judicial ca- 
acity. fle obſerved, that this mob had cheered ſome of their 
br Aus and had inſolently demanded that their former 
lieutenant governor [Baillie] ſhould. be reinſtated in his poſt 
in the hoſpital, | 

Lord Bathur/t ſpoke nearly to the ſame effect, and gave the 
Houſe to underſtand, that the enquiry was become a dire 
perſonal attack upon the firſt Lord of the admiralty, and not 
as it was avowed, a mcalure of reformation, directed to cer- 
tain ſpecific abuſes, the author of whom it was not meant to 
point out, 

Lord Camden ſtated the tranſaction in detail, fo far as it te- 
lated to the behaviour of the penſioners on Wedneſday : ſaid, 
it was the birth-right of Engliſhmen to aſſemble and expreſs 
their complaints and wiſhes, ſo long as they comported them- 
ſelves agreeable to the laws: it was a conftitutional privilege, 
which no power on earth had a right to abridge or take away, 
and which nothing but an improper or illegal uſe of, could 
make the parties anſwerable at any tribunal, civil or mili- 
tary, ' h 

Far of Shelburne was animated on the occaſion; and after 
ſhewing, that perſons intereſted in any matter depending be- 
fore either Houſe of Parliament, had a right to come down, 
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in a peaceable manner, to repreſent their wiſhes, contended 
that the caſe, opened by the noble Duke, fully juſtified the 
complaint; becauſe, if the penſioners had miſbehaved, the 
Houſe alone were the proper guardians of their own dignity 
2nd authority ; and it was every way fair in argument and 
conclufion to ſay, that the penfioners had not miſbehaved ; 
for if they had, ſome Lord, or officer belonging to the Houſe, 
would have informed the Houſe of the improper behaviour of 
the penſioners, He anſwered very fully to what had fallen 
from the Lord Chancellor, and Lords Bathurſt and Sand- 
wich, reſpecting the ground of the enquiry being ſhifted, and 
turned into a perſonal accuſation, Said, the fact was noto- 
nouſly otherwiſe ; the noble Duke had diſclaimed any ſuch 
idea; and it was of courſe extremely indecent and unparlia- 
mentary to throw out any ſuch inſinuation. No Lord, on 
that fide of the Houſe, entertained a fingle idea of the kind. 
It could hardly be conceived, that the noble Earl, at the 
head of the admiralty, would be ſo baſe and mean to ſhare in 
the ſpoils of old men, women, and children. He hoped his 
Lordſhip was above committing ſuch acts of petty larceny ; 
or of ſharing in the frauds of the bull-beef, and the ſour 
beer contracts, or the difference of the value between ſhoes 
and ſtockings, &c. 

He, for his part, anxiouſly waited for the event; he fixed 
no idea of criminality whatever to the conduct of any perſon, 
much leſs to that of the noble Lord ; nor did he believe that 


any ſuch idea prevailed, He therefore hoped, and warmly re- 


commended, that ſuch noble Lords as had attempted to fix 
ſuch an imputation on the noble Duke, would acknowledge 
the injuſtice of it, and acquit his Grace of ſtanding pledged 
to that Houſe as a perſonal accuſer of Lord Sandwich. 

Here the debate became general for a conſiderable time; 
the Dukes of Grafton and Mancheſter, and Lords Forteſcue; 
Camden, and Effingham, contending on one fide, that the 
noble Duke alluded to, did not ſtand before their Lordſhips in 
the light of a perſonal accuſer, and the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lords Cheſterfield, Onſlow, and Gower, inſiſting that his 
Grace did, | | et” | 

After the Duke of Richmond's opening ſpeech, the firſt 
Gay of the enquiry, and an expreſſion of his on a former oc- 
eaſion, when he moved for papers, had been canvaſſed for up- 
wards off two hours, and that his Grace had explained him- 
ſelf, as to his words and meaning, a new ground was taken by. 
the cout Lords, that the Duke of Richmond ſtood in the 
place of the Ear] of Briſtol, when he moved for the papers 
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ſome days ſince; and that Lord Briſtol having made a perſo- 
nal «tack upon Lord Sandwich, his Grace ſtood equally 
. - pledged to ſupport the accuſation of the Lord Briſtol, as if 
he ſtood forth the accuſer in his own perſon. After another 
hour's fruitleſs altercation, the noble Lords declared ſeveral. 
ly, that they would abide by what they had faid, and refuſc 


| to recaat. | 
EarlGwer, Earl Gower, the Lord Chancellor, and ſeveral others, aid, 
&c. that the introduction of a new matter before the committee 


was deſerting the object of the enquiry as originally inſtitu- 
ted, and that the complaint of a breach:of privilege could 
not be referred, | 
Duke of The Duke of Richmond, ſupported by Lord Camden, con. 
Richmond. tended, that a complaint of a breach of privilege, muſt pre. 
cede all other matters ; that the complaint was not referred to 
the committee, and conſequently not being before it, could 
not be decided upon. His Grace therefore moved, that Lord 
Scarſdale leave the chair, and that the Houſe be reſumed, 
This produced another warm debate, in the courſe of 
Lord Ba- Which Lord Bathur/? ſaid, that upon a complaint of a breach 
thurft. of privilege, the rſouſe muſt be reſumed, he doubted, and 
all other matter mult be ſuſpended. He could not help ob- 
ſerving, however, that thus putting a ſtop to the committee, 
had every appearance of deſigned procraſtination and delay, 
Earl of Earl of Sandwich entreated, that the noble Lords would 
Sand=:i-5. give up the point; for that he wiſhed the breach of privilege 
to be immediately enquired into. 

The Houſe was then reſumed, and one Smith was called to 
the bar. I he firſt queſtion put to the witneſs by the Duke of 
Richmond, after enquiring his name and former lation in 
the hoſpital, was, whether Captain Mapleſden had not 
threatened him with his cane, or held it over his head ?” The 
Lord Chancellor put the queſtion in the following manner; 
&© What did Captain Mapleſden do?“ 

The Duke immediately complained of the wool ſack alter- 

ing the queltion. This produced a debate. 
Duke of Phe Duke of Grafton ſaid, though it was in the power of 
Grafen. the crown to place. whoever it pleaſed on that woolfack, 0 
to crowd the benches of that Houſe with lawyers and pled 
ers, be truſted the ancient ſpirit of the Britiſh peerage, wi 
Ba. ſo/far become extinct, as to permit their rights to be ex 
tipguiſhed. and cavilled away, and their dignity inſulted by 

| the hardy confidence of any man. a | 

Lord Car- T;be Lord Chancelior ſaid, ſuch a language would not h 
celle. permitted over a table among gentlemen, . The 
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The Duke of Grafton replied; the Chancellor rejoined; 
and Lord Mansfield contended, that it had been the conſtant Lord Manſ- 
practice of both Houſes, for the reſpective chairmen, if im- la. 
proper queſtions were put, to alter tbem. The noble Duke's 
queſtion was an improper one, becauſe it tended to lead the 
witneſs, and the alteration by the woolfack was, in his opi- 
nion, perfectly juſtifiable upon the authority of uſage. Not- 
withſtanding, that the Duke had the three law lords alter- 
nately on bis back, for upwards of five hours, he carried not 
by numbers, but by clear argument, every controverted point 
againſt them; particularly, that the Houſe muſt be reſumed, 
and that the woolſack, had no right to alter his queſtion, 
which he was incompetent to, without taking the ſenſe of the 
Houſe, whether the queſtion ſhould be put to the witneſs in 
the terms it was offered to him as ſpeaker, 

Another debate enſued, and the Duke of Richmond hav- Duke of 
ing moved, „that the Chancellor had no right to alter a Nicbmend. 
queſtion put to a witneſs by any noble Lord in his place,” the 
Chancellor, of his own accord, acknowledged he had not ; 
and having ſatisfied the noble Duke by his explanation, his 
Grace withdrew his motion. 

Smith was thcn called to the bar, as were likewiſe two wo- Mr. Smith. 
men, They all three had orders from the Houſe to attend, 
When Mapleſden deſired them to diſperſe, they informed him 
they had the order of attendance ſerved upon them then 
in their poſſeſſion, Smith offered to ſhew his: the conſe- 
quence of Mapleſden's threats availed nothing; they ſtayed 
till defired to diſperſe by the Duke of Bolton. The next 
day Mapleſden convened them at his own houfe, and ac- 
quainted the council, who finally determined that Smith 
ſhould be broke from being a boatſwain, that one of the wo- 
men ſhould be ſuſpended for three months, and the other 
mulcted twenty ſhillings, and Smith fined likewiſe, and his 
allowance reduced to one ſhilling per week, Ne 

Mapleſden was defended by ſeveral noble Lords, on the 
ground, that the refuſal amounted to actual diſobedience. 

How far the puniſhment of witneſſes, which the Houſe 
were in legal and authoritative poſſeſſion of, pending the en- 
quiry, was juſtifiable, more particularly of the two women, 
muſt be left to the opinion of better judges than the writer of 
this narrative,” One thing is certain, whether Capt. Mapleſ- 

ven acted right or wrong, it wore a very unſeemly appear- 
ance, allowing that the women had deſerved puniſhment, 
for the captain to interfere with any thing whatever which 

. belonged 
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belonged for the preſent to the judicature, and ſolely to the 
judieature of the Houſe of Lords. 

As ſoon as the laſt witneſs withdrew, it being nine o'clock, 
the Duke of © Richmond moved, that the Houſe be reſumes 
which being complied with, his Grace moved, that Capt, 
Mapleſden be ordered to attend the Houſe the next day, 
Here another warm debate enſued. 

The Lord Chancellor contended, that Capt. Mapleſden'; 
conduct was evidently deſigned to preſerve order, to prevent 
riots, and not to obſtruct public juſtice, The folly of ſuch 
an attempt, ſnewed the total improbability that he had any 
ſuch defign. The idea was abſurd. If Capt. Mapleſden (ay 
any thing riotous or diſorderly, he had a right to endeavour 
to put a ſtop to it as an act of duty; if the perſons now ey. 
mined at the bar were ſummoned, there might be others that 
were not; neither were thoſe ſummoned, ſutumoned to raiſe 
tumults and foment diſturbances, but to give evidence, 
Their buſineſs was not out of that Houſe, but in it; ther 
to wait the pleaſure of the Houſe ; his Lordſhip therefore 
thought, that the captain was legally authoriſed to do what 
he did; and to act as heutenant-governor according to his 
diſcretion and the uſual courſe of proceeding within the ho- 
ſpital. | 
l Lords Mansfield, Camden, Montford, and Dudley ſpoke 
in the above debate, and the queſtion being put the Houſe 
divided on the Duke of Richmond's motion; Contents 20; 
Non- contents 5. BAY 

March 25. f 

Duke of Richmond having opened the object of his intend- 
ed motion, which was to know what charge, if any, hal 
been exhibited againſt Sir Hugh Palliſer, and the nature and 
extent of the evidence meant to be adduced in ſupport of i, 
moved, That copies of all proceedings relative to the in- 
tended court- martial upon Vice- Admiral Sir Hugh Palliſer, 
be laid before that Houſe.” | 

+ He faid, he wiſhed to be informed of the nature of the 
charge, and who was the real or nominal proſecutor ; both 
facts were neceſſary to be known. He read, as part of bi 
ſpeech, a copy of a letter wrote by the admiralty-board 9 
Sir Hugh Palliſer to prepare for his trial, and commented 00 
the following paſſaire in it, ©® which regarded the action with 
the Erench fleet,“ inſtead of adding the words * the 271 
of Joly taſt.” | | 90 
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Such an omiſſion bore a, very ſuſpicious appearance, and 
ſcemed calculated to anſwer ſome concealed purpoſe, contrary 
to juſtice; though this mock trial, he made no doubt, would 
de conducted according to the unſubſtantial forms of the 
uſual mode of proceeding, in ſuch cafes. If the. vice-admi- 
ral was guilty of any crime, it was not committed during 
the ation, but after it; why therefore hold out to the pub- 
le a mock enquiry and an ineffective tribunal, concerning a 
2 part of the vice-admiraPs conduct, which even thoſe who; 
were moſt diſpoſed to call it in queſtion, never conceived any 
fort of unfavourable opinion of, The vice-admiral, while 
he fought, was confeſſed, by the united voice of his brother 
officers, to have fought gallantly ; the only cenſure thrown. 
upon him was, that by diſobeying” the orders of his ſuperior 
officer, he was the cauſe of the French fleet not being re- 
attacked, The limitation in the paſſage alluded to in the of- 
ficial letter, gave juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion; as ſuch it truck 
him, and that was the motive which induced him to make 


N the preſent motion. 1 
2 Earl of Sandwich replied, that no ſpecific charge had as p,,, of 


yet been drawn up or exhibited ; but that the judge- advo- Sardich. , 
cate had received directions from the admiralty-board, to 
collect a charge from the minutes of the trial held on the 
conduct of Admiral Keppel, and from the materials thus col- 
cd to frame his accuſation, | 
His Lordſhip then entered into ſeveral particulars ; and 
lad, he had no objection whatever to the noble Duke's mo- 
tion; that the trial, he believed, would commence on Mon- 
day the 12th of April; and that, as ſoon as the ſpecific charge 


- ras framed, he would moſt cheartully ſubmit it to the Houſe 
* for its couſideration. I 


Duke-of Richmond roſe in reply, and pointed out what hep, of 
alled the very extraordinary conduct of the admiralty=Richmords 
board, He contended that ſuch a conduct could not be ſup- 
ported upon any principle of precedent, common ſenſe, com- 
non juſtice, or analogy to the proceedings of the courts bf 
riminal law, The proof to be collected from the minutes 
ken upon Admiral Keppel's trial, could preſent no materi- 
us ſufficient to found a criminal charge upon, Was it ever 
own, that the evidence upon ane trial was proper mutter 
0 found an accuſation for another? Certainly not. The 
«a was equally prepoſterous, impracticable, and abſurd: 

t amounted to no more than collateral inference and/\e<n4- 
ach ruttion, which never could be ſuppoſed a proper ground of 
| a poſitive 
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a poſitive e of criminality. Admiral Keppel migbt 
have been perfectly innocent, and his conduct perfectly 1 
fiable, without preſuming that Sir Hugh Palliſer was guilty, 
But if the grounds of accuſation were unprecedented, the 
ſituation of Sir Hugh Palliſer was equally ſo, He has no- 
tice of his trial; to what purpoſe, when he has had no notice 
of the charge? Can Sir Hugh Palliſer know how to defend vi: 
himſelf againſt an accuſation, the nature of which he is to- if t 
tally unacquainted with? How can a man be enabled tg A 
defend himſelf againſt a charge, without knowing the iſſue iſ of « 
to be taken? He appealed to every noble Lord preſent, Wl 27! 
whether ſuch an idea would be endured for a moment, in any Ver 
other ſpecies of criminal proceeding. He did not preſume L 
that the admiralty board meant to put Sir Hugh Palliſer in ſo ged. 
novel a ſituation, without ſome intention of balancing, by 
other means, the ſeverity of ſuch a procedure. This conſi- 
deration, therefore, he ſaid, led him naturally to the queſtion, 


whether Sir Hugh Palliſer's trial was meant to be a mock of ire 
a real trial? Who was to be the proſecutor ? Mr. Jackſon. be 
Who was Mr. Jackſon? The under ſecretary to the admi- upon 
ralty-board.—The under ſecretary is then the accuſer ; hebe ir 
the collector of the evidence, the framer of the charge And balf « 
againſt whom ? A late favourite member cf that board, in of $i 
every appearance, though not poſſefling a ſeat at that board ; i O fre 
favourite with the noble Lord who preſides there, and with Ea 
quondam colleagues in office. He did not wiſh to make 2d. He 
rect charge of partiality; but he could not avoid obſerving, ¶Mcuſe 
that it behoved the firſt lord of the admiralty to avoid givingMſ6*clin 
any juſt cauſe of ſuſpicjon, that the ſame motives which oe "poll 
rated in haſtening on the trial of Admiral Keppel, had ne ected 
continued to operate in the ſame manner on the preſent oe par 
cahon. The judge advocate was the perſon who took down Koppir 
the minutes on the trial, and, of courſe, in his opinion, wal and ſai 
a very improper perſon to draw up the proſecution. thews, 
His Grace, after ſhewing that the eſtabliſhed mode of pre rutic 
ceeding on ſuch occaſions was by an order from the King lefiaed 
ſtating ſome crime or neglect, contended that the ſumme Duk 
iffued for the attendance of the witneſſes likewiſe bore 2m I 
ſuſpicious appearance. The words of the ſummons weregt* mo, 
to give their teſtimony concerning the condu*t of Sir Hugh" the 
Pallifer, in the action of the 27th of July, when the fleets MPeial let 
Great Britain and France were engaged. Here the ſummo oth mt 
imported evidence relative to the action, in which it was cih ſe: 
feſſed, on all hands, that the vice admiral of the blue had acqui oard ha 
ted himſelf like an able and gallant officer, and not to his-ſubl _ 
w . . quel OL, 
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quent conduct in the aſternoon, which was the part of his 
conduct only on which the accuſation ought to be founded, 
But if the firſt part of the ſummons might be defended as an 
expreflicn looſe and indefinite, ariſing merely from inattention, 
the word when the fleets were engaged, ſpecified the time fo 
exactly, that it was impoſſible to conceive that either of the 
win 2 would come prepared to ſpeak to any other point, or, 
if they did, that it would be proper to receive their eyidence, 
j the party accuſed muſt come into court upon the idea only 
of defending himſelf againſt any charge of miſconduct on the 
25th of July, when the fleets of Great Britain and France 
were engaged, | 
Lord /Yaymouth (aid a few words in reply, in which he beg- Lord - 
ved leave to differ from the noble Duke, He acknowledged moth. 
he was not prepared to ſpeak fully to the ſubject, but he pre- 
ſumed, that on ſome future day, before the enſuing receſs, the 
\ WH noble Lord at the head of the admiralty would be enabled to 
- Weive bis Grace and the Houſe full ſatisfaction on that head. 
The word when did not bear the reſtrictive conſtruction put 
upon jt by his Grace ; nor could he ever ſuppoſe that it was 
be intention of the admiralty- board, or the proſecutor in be- 
ef of the crown, to frame a charge directed only to the part 
ef Sir Hugh Palliſer's conduct which was acknowledged to 
ie free from cenſure or reprehenſion. | 
ul Earl of Sandwich ſaid, the admiralty-board and the judge Earl of 
i Wzdvocate could only make uſe of the materjals they had. No Sandi. 
accuſer appeared againſt Sir Hugh Palliſer. Mr. Keppel had 
nec lined, by letter, to make any accuſation ; it was therefore 
mpoſiible to frame any ſpecific charge, but what could be col- 
lected from the trial of Admiral Keppel. He diſclaimed, on 
the part of the admiralty- board and himſelf, any intention of 
lopping the courſe of juſtice, or of permitting it to be evaded ; 
and ſaid, that the Caſes of Admirals Byng, Leſtock, and Ma- 
thews, were each of them founded upon breaches of their in- 
ructions, and looſe accuſations, and not upon any particular, 
lehaed, or ſpecific charge, 3 
Duke of Graſtan made ſeveral obſervations on what fel] Duke of 
om Lord Weymouth, ſhewing that the word when, in the n. 
ommon acceptation as it ſtood in the ſummons, and regard - 
ag the action, in the extract read out of the copy of the of- 
Iclal letter, by the noble Duke who made the motion, were 
oth moſt certainly reſtrictive. His Grace followed them 
Ith ſeveral] other obſervations, to ſhew that the admiralty- 
ord had various modes in their power of bringing Sir Hugh 
allifer to juſtice, without having recourſe to the minutes 
Vor. XII. C e taken 
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taken at Admiral Keppel's trial. It was agreed on all hands that 
Sit Hugh Palliſer was a brave officer, and that the ſhip aboard 
which he carried his flag ſuffered greatly; it was therefore 
ignorantly abſurd, or groſsly evaſive, to call that part of the 
vice-admiral's conduct into queſtion, which was equally ap- 
Plauded by his enemies and friends. He adverted to ſeveral 
particulars, which came to the knowledge of the public, pen- 
ding Admiral Keppel's trial; among the reſt, a ſtronger in. 
ſtance need not te given, than what had been expreſsly de. 
poſed by his own captain, Captain Faulkner, that the admi- 
ral, beſides the letter, ſent a verbal meſſage to Lord Sand. 
wich, informing his Lordſhip, that he had more to ſay to 
him than he choſe to commit to writing, and if it were his 
Lordſhip's pleaſure to aſk him any queſtions he was ready to 
wait on him. This, he ſaid, was a very material circumſtance 
and ought to be explained, for it ſhewed that either the noble 
Lord at the head of the admiralty had ſome reaſon not to 
enquire further, or that he wiſhed to throw a flight on the 
admiral, | 

Duke of Richmond ſaid, he never could ſubſcribe to the 
mode of reaſoning ſubſtituted by the noble Lord at the head 
of the admiralty ; befides the flovenly appearance it had, 
it would eſtabliſh a precedent which might- hereafter be 
employed to effect ti: e worſt purpoſes. A perſon not ſo much 
favoured by the court, nor high in eſtimation with the ad 
miralty-board, might be brought to trial upon a general 
indefinite charge, though ignorant in what manner to ſhape 
his defence, to procure and collect thoſe materials, or ſum- 
mon ſuch witneſſes as would prove his innocence. On the 
other hand, what was publickly withheld from a perſon who 
ſtood well with thoſe in power, could be privately commu- 
nicated, by which means, while the innocent man might be 
ſacrificed to the reſentments of a court, the real criminal 
might be permitted to eſcape. This would be a denial of 
juſtice in one inſtance, and a mockery of it in the other. 

He could not ſee how the framing a ſpecific charge by tht 
:admiralty-board, could be ſtrained into an act of pre-udg- 
ment, or ſending-the vice-admiral to his trial loaded wit 
prejudices, In the charge againſt Byng who was the proſe 
cutor ? Moſt certainly the admiralty-board, Was there not 
Bkewiſe a ſpeciſie charge and a ſpecific accuſer in the caſe d 
Bord George Sackville, now Crermain? In the latter . 
Sftytice,-/ as in he one quoted by the noble Earl the preceding 
af B{iftel] was not there firſt an enquiry to know whe 
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Lord Germain could he tried, and afterwards a court- martial, i, 
by which he was convicted of tome of the offences laid to 
his charge? As to the affair of Mathews and Leftock, there 
was no need of all thoſe formalities, becauſe the affair was 
notorious, and of courſe the proſecution was founded reſpee- 
tirely upon their recriminatory accuſations. Here there was 
none, but what reſulted from evidence given upon a former 
trial, For his part, therefore, he could never be reconciled 
to the legality of this mode of proceeding till he heard either 
of the noble and learned Lords over the way give a decifive 
opinion on the ſubject. | | 

Lord Chancellor ſaid, he did not wiſh to give any particular Lord Chane 
opinion on the ſubject, but he thought it extremely improper callor. 
to caſt reflections and general imputations on the dmiralty- 
board, or to cenſure men, becauſe they had not adopted ſome 
certain mode of trial, which none of the noble Lords who 
recommended ſuch a trial undertook to point out, 

The noble Duke who made the motion, ſupported it chief- 
ly on a ſuppoſed exiſting analogy between the modes of pro- 
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ee ding in the courts of criminal and common law. Nothing, 
1 WT bis Lordſhip affirmed, could be more widely different than 
e WY their conſtitution and mode of proceeding. He apprehend- 
d. that the mode of proceeding and dealing out juſtice was 
1. WF founded in ſubſtantial equity; the condemnation of the 
| WS guilty, and the acquittal of the innocent; nor could he ſee, 


vith all the induſtry he was able to exert, that either of 
thele rules would be violated by the mode of trial, on which, 
much to his aſtoniſhment, he had heard ſo many hard names 
beſtowed, u 

His Lordſhip commented in particular upon the word mock 
tral, and obſerved, that it was giving an..inftance of that 
very pre-judgment which the noble Duke had fo aſſidu- 
oully laboured to fix upon his opponents. Such language, 
while matters were [ub judice, was rather uncommon and un- 


the juſtifiable, and he ſhould hear with much ſurpriſe, when 

de. WW-iorncy - zeneral, and moving for an information, he ſhould 

ride told, that the information, if granted, would only lead to 
a mock trial. | 


He faid, he was a total ſtranger to the judge- advocate; to 
Fhom, he underſtood, that the drawing up of the charge 
das entruſted ; yet, in point of candour, Where a man was 
Jo ing in tlie diſcharge of a truſt, it truck him, unleſs there 
tber dome proof of his partiality more than barely acting 
Loader inſtructions given by authority; that it did not be- 

| C c2 come. 
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come any man, of however exalted a ſtation or reſpectable a 
character, to impute improper motives to a perſon thus cir. 
cumſtanced. He adviſed their Lordſhips to conſider who 
they were, and what might be the copſequence of permitting 
fuch reflexions and infinuations to get abroad, not only in 
reſpect of the gentleman alluded to, but to the perſon whoſe 
honour and every other thipg dear to him, might be fatally 
affected by ſuch dangerous, though ill- founded aſſertions and 
fuſpicions ; ſuſpicions eaſily impreſſed upon the minds of 
thoſe who heard them, difficult to be refuted, and till much 
more difhcult to be entircly removed. | 

Duke of Richmend ſaid, that the admiratty-board mivit WM h 
in the firſt inſtance have procured a ſpecific charge, anda fi 
ſpecific anſwer if they thought proper. The noble Earl at fu 
the head of the admiralty had laid great ſtreſs on Admin er 
Keppel's letter, wherein he expreſſed an approbation of the lM to 
conduct of the vice-admiral of the blue, without ſeeming to Wi th 


recollect the meſſage contained in the minutes on their Locd- en 
ſhips? table, which the admiral ſent by Captain Faulkner, where Wi of 
he ſaid, that he had ſome other matters to communicate to the th 


Earl of Sandwich, if his Lordihip thought proper. The noble BW thi 


Earl, however, paſſed the meſſage over without taking the BW ha 
leaſt notice of it, and in that, as well as every other affair 
treated the admiral with the moſt marked coolneſs and reſerve, 

The learned Lord faid; he did not know any thing of the 
gentleman at the bar. He did not mean to impeach Mr, ack- 
ton's character, but he preſumed, that the very deſcription the 
learned Lord gave of him, furniſhed a ſtrong argument to 
preſume, a poffible abuſe not an inherent partiality. It 
acknowledged, that it was his duty to act under inſtructiom, 
and to obey them, and that conſequently his conduct would 
and muft be preſcribed' by the firſt Lord of the admiralty, and 
when the other precedent circumſtances of Sir Hugh Pall- 


ſer's ſituation, and the various acts of favour ſhewn to hun, [ 
and of unkindneſs to his commander in chief, were recolled- that 
ed, it would not be faying too much, he believed, to ci eve: 
the trial a mock trial; ſo far as it might be ſuppoſed to affect iſ role 
the _vice-admiral of the blue, though in effect, it migit 1 
prove à ſecond real trial of Admiral Keppel. His Ge of 
roncluded his ſpcech with defiring, that the clerk would ref Cap 
that part of Captain Faulkner's evidence relating to the ph po! 


role meſſage fent by the admiral to the firſt Lord of the al-W con! 
miralty. it was to this effect: Give my compliments v 
Lord Sandwich, and tell him, I have more to fay to _— 
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[think it proper to put in my public letter ; and if it be his 
Lordſhip's pleaſure to aſk me any queſtions, I am ready to 
wait on him.“ | 

Earl of Sandwich, in reply, ſaid, that it was impoſſible he Ear! of 
could take notice of any but the office diſpatches. He did *"*6- 
not recollect the words as they ſtood in the extract now read; 
but looked upon the meſſage delivered to him merely as a 
meſſage of reference, He was indeed never more ſurpriſed 
in his life, than when he firſt heard the metlage ſtated as a 
particular one. He had a full opportunity of converſing 
with the captain, as he ſtaid four hours with him, and did 
him the honour of his company to dinner, It was natural to 
ſuppoſe, that in the courſe of lo long an interview, and upon 
fuch a ſubject, that he aſked the captain ſeveral queſtions, and 
enquired into a variety of particulars. After dinner, he 
took him in his chaiſe to Kew to wait on his Majeſty, While 
they were on their way thither, among other queſtions, he 
enquired about the Formidable. He had a particular reaſon 
of a private nature. There was a near relation of his aboard 
that ſhip, and he remembered the captain's telling him of 
the exploſion which happened aboard her, and of twenty men 
having been killed or wounded by that accident, 

After being introduced to the King, his Majeſty aſked the 
captain a great number of queſtions relative to the engage- 
ment; and, added his Lordſhip, his Majeſty. is a cloſe queſ- 
tioner. | Called to order.] His Lordſhip then proceeded to 
reaſon upon the whole tranſaftion ; obſerved, that if Captain 
Faulkner defired or had it in charge to deliver any particular 
mefſage, he had frequent opportunities to ſpeak to ny 
one point he ptcaſed ; nay, he wrote to Admiral Keppel of- 
fering to go down thither himſelf, who thanked him for his 
offer, but very obligingly recommended him to ſtay at the 
board where his preſence would be more wanted. 

Duke of Richmond replied, it was a little extraordinary Duke of 
that the noble Earl had queſtioned Captain Faulkner upon #ichmend. 
every other ſubject and circumſtance, but on what the pa- 
role meſſage really imported. 

The debate for ſome time became general, till the Duke Duke of 
of Grafton pointedly obſerved, that Admiral Keppel, not Greften- 
Captain Faulkner, was the perſon proper to be queſtioned 
upon the ſubje& of the parole meſſage. Captain Faulkner 
could not undertake to give information which he neither 
knew nor was impowered to communicate. The very terms 
of the meffage excluded the idea of any intermediate eom- 
| I munication 


Ear! of 


| ſented, ſhewed beyond a doubt, the ſenſe the gentlemen of 
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munication whatever, for it was ſuch that he did not chu{ ſu 
to commit it to writing, and of ſo delicate a nature, that he 00 
could communicate it to no other perion but the noble Lord ye 
himſelf. | nol 
+ Earl of Shelburne now roſe, and ſpoke for upwards of three ct 
quarters of an hour; ſaid, the trial and conſequent conduct wh 
of the admiralty-board, amounted ſubſtantially to a diſmiſſal the 
of Mr. Keppel; that the noble Lotd at the head of the ad. f 
miralty had rendered himſelf obnoxious to the navy by ha t 

emp 


conduct towards that gentleman ; that the reprelentation 
made by the ſubſcribing admirals to his Majeſty, and a much 
more extenſive one drawn up, but which had not been pre. 


the navy entertained of the unfair and cruel treatment Mr, 
Keppel received from the admiralty-board ; that he frequent- 
ly met officers of his acquaintance, high in rank, and of the 
reſpect in their profeſſion, in brown coats, and enquiring 
of them why they had thrown off their uniform, they an- 
ſwered either that they were not to be employed, or did not 
think it ſafe to be employed under the preſent adminiſtration 
of the admiralty-board. His Lordſhip then proceeded to 
inveigh in the . terms, againſt the conduct of that 
board towards Mr. Keppel; and contended without reſerve, 
that Mr, Keppel's life had been attempted in the firſt in- 
ſtance, and that, when he had riſen ſuperior to the malice, 
malevolence, and deteſtable arts of his perſecutors and op- 
preſſors, they had contrived means to drive him from the ſer- 
vice. All this was matter ſufficient to create great uncafi- 
neſs, and afforded cauſe of juſt alarm. The fate of this 
country might poſſibly depend upon the events of the enſu- 
ing naval campaign. Miniſters ſhould therefore be extreme- 
ly careful what perſons they employed at ſo very critical a 
period. He did not like canvaſting profeſſional 4 in 
that Houſe no more than the noble Earl at the head of the 
admiralty, nor did he mean to reflect upon any man, but the 
ſtake was a great one and ought to be very carefully played 
1 
His Lordſhip laughed at the noble Earl's boaſted acts of 
kindnels to Admiral Keppel, in ordering him to be immedi 
ately brought to trial. He declared, it was the firſt time be 
ever ae that to endanger a man's life, and to cauſe him to 


Ne load of accufation, was a matter of kindneh. 1 t 
If be vag a ſeaman, and was to ſerve under the preſent board FW *© \ 
dis it he would fery: | o aſſem 
of. ty, he would fervently pray to Heaven, to avert 

"rd; 4 Ic | N ſuch 


ſuch kindneſs from him! he had little doubt but the preſent 
commanders of the weſtern ſquadron were of the ſame opi- 
nion, and would, in ſuch a poſſible event, think that the 
noble Lord's kindneſs would be little ſhort of downright cru- 
dry. His Lordſhip ſpoke to a great variety of other points, 
which had already in the courſe of the ſeſſion been frequently 
the ſubject of diſcuſſion. 

Earl of Cheſterfield, among other things, ſaid, that it was Earl of 
not the fault of adminiſtration that Admiral Keppel was not Cel. 
employed; for the true reaſon was, that he refuſed to ſerve 
unleſs his Majeſty conſented to change his ſervants, 

Duke of Richmond pinned down the laſt noble Lord to Dukeof 
what he had now atlerted. Said, it was not founded in fact, Richmend+ 
and that the noble Earl ſhould have been more careful to 
ſake his credit upon any aflertion, which did not come im- 
mediately within his own knowledge, Here the debate 
doſed, and the Duke of Richmond's motion was agreed to. 

The Duke of Mancheſter's motions were poſtponed till 
Tueſday. 

As ſoon as the debate was over, and and the queſtion car- 
ried, the Houſe went into a committee to enquire ito the ma- 
nagement of Greenwich Hoſpital. : 

The two points to which the witneſſes were called this day 
were, the penſioners ſhirts and ſheets, and the fire which broke 
ort in the taylor's room in the hoſpital, 

: Captain Baillie, and ſeveral other perſons proved, that Captain 
both the former were conſiderably ſhort of their due and Baillie. 
ſtated lengths; and that the fire, which had done ſuch conſidęra- 
ble damage, was occafioned by great careleſſneſs; that ſeve- 
ral complaints had been made about the deficiencies in the 
lengths of the ſhirts and ſheets, and frequent remonſtrances 
made by the military officers, when it came in their routine 
of duty, concerning that very room from which the flames 
burſt forth. That both complaints had been ſtated to the 
council of the hoſpital, and reported to the court of direc- 
tors, hut in either inſtance to no manner of purpoſe, There 
rere other perſons examined beſides Captain Baillie to the 
be ſheeting and ſhirting, who ſeverally endeavoured to pal - 
late the ſhortneſs of the lengths more than to attempt to di- 
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he my deny the fact. 8 
ohe cauſe of the fire was chiefly attributed to the room, _ 
„led the taylor's room, being turned into a kind of 0 
rd 


ouſe, where almoſt all the diſorderly riotous penſioners ule, 
o aſſemble every night and get drunk. Liemerants Kerr, 8 


Far! of 


Bil. 


Smyth and Carrol, corroborated Captain Bailie's teſtimony 
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very fully; that ſome accident of the kind had been long 

foreſeen, and the nuiſance frequently complained of by them 

when their duty led them to enquire into and report on the 

internal ſtate and police of the hoſpital, Committee ad. 

journed till Monday, Houſe roſe and adjourned to the next 

day. Duke of Mancheſter's motion deferred till the zoth, 
March 26. 

Judicial and private buſineſs. No debate. Houle ad. 
journed to the 2gth, and the committee to the zoth. 

March 29. 

Judicial and private buſineſs. No debate. Greenwich 

Hoſpital committee deferred till after the holidays. 
March 30. 

Thie day a debate took place on the ſecond reading of the 
Biſhop of Landait's bill, to prevent adultery, by prohibiting 
the inter-marriage of the criminal parties with each other, 
which as the bill was thrown out in the other Houſe it would 
be of very little conſequence to the public to be acquainted 
with the detail of it. 

Be fore the order of the day, on which their Lordſhips were 
ſummoned, upon a motion of the Duke of Mancheſter's, 
was read, Earl of Briſtol roſe and moved for the following 
papers. His Lordſhip moved, * That there be laid before 
this Houſe copies for all orders for convoys between the ift 
of January and the 1ſt of March, 1779.“ Alſo, 

„ That aa addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, that the 
commiſſioners for executing the office of Lord high admin 
of Great Britain, do lay before this Houſe copies or extract 
of all papers, ſo far as they relate to any intelligence of the 
the names of the ſhips, and the number of men aboard each 
ſhip, that has been fitted out fince the 1ſt of March, 1778, or 
is now fitting out at Toulon, with the date of the receipt d 
ſuch account.” Alſo, 

6 An addreſs for copies of the monthly liſts, containing 
the diſpoſition of his Majeſty's ſhips and veſſels in ſea-pay, 
between the 1ſt of January, 1778, and the goth of October 
following.” And alſo, ; 

&© An addreſs for an account of the number of ſhips and 
ſloops, with their rates and tonnage, that were repaired ant 
repairing, built and building, in the King's and private yard 
together with the numbers launched and completed, berverl 
the 1ſt of January, 1771, and the iſt of January, 1 
"74 1 ; U. 
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His Lordſhip then proceeded to obſerve, that the miſcon- 
duct of the admiralty-board called for the moſt ſpeedy and 
effectual inveſtigation and animadverſion. The preſent 
alarming ſtate of the navy, when compared with the force 
of France fingly, or the combined force of France and Spain, 
was, in his opinion, ſufficient to rouze every noble Lord, 
every man indeed, within or without that Houfe, and fix his 
attention. The ſyſtem by which that board was conducted, 
was a ſyſtem of the vileſt deluſion, the moſt unprecedenteg 
impoſition, The nation and that Houſe were totally igno- 
rant of the real ſtate of our navy; our want of informa- 
tion was the great ſource of national ruin, becauſe, he was 
perſuaded, that if their Lordſhips knew the real ſtate of our 
navy, two events would have long fince happened ; that 
1s, the inſtant diſmiſſion of the firſt Lord of the admiralty, 


for the repeated groſs falſhoods by which he had ſo often 


abuſed and mifled that Houſe ; and the adopting meaſures of 
vigour, applicable to the preſent alarming crifis : in ſhort, an 
_— of force, and a proper diſtribution and employment 
of it, 

Having urged a variety of reaſons, and ſtated ſeveral in- 
ſtances, to ſhew how we had been deceived, and how likely we 
were to continue under the ſame deluſion, fo long as Lord 
Sandwich remained at the head of the admiralty, he preſſed the 
neceſſity, now at the very eve, he believed, of a war with Spain 
as well as France, of learning our fituation ; what was the 
force of our enemies, and what force we ſhould be able to 
oppoſe them with, as from thoſe very important circumſtances 
properly authenticated, we ſhould be enabled to form a true 
judgment reſpe&ing our real ſituation. 

Before he fat down he would tell the noble Earl very fair- 
ly che object of his motion in point of immediate effect. It 
was a ſtretch of candour to which, he fancied, no perſon 
could lay claim with leſs juſtice than the noble Lord. It 
was this; as the firſt eſſential meaſure for the reſtoration of 
our former ſtate of marine power and glory, he meant that 
the papers moved for ſhould draw forth documents fully ſuf- 
ficient to ſhew that his Lordſhip was by no means equal to 
the arduous taſk he had undertaken, that of forming a great 
navy, or of diftributing it properly, or employing it ſkil- 
fully. Naval operations were objects far beyond the noble 
Earl's abilities. Beſides this, he had reaſon to be perſuaded, 
that his Lordſhip was criminally neglectful as well as crimi- 
nally active; nor would, he could venture to predict, the 
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Britiſh flag. ever recover its wonted dignity and luſtre, ſo 
TT, as the noble Earl continued to preſide at the admiral. 
rd, 

Theſe were his ſincere opinions, and this was the object he 
had in view. He meant to charge the noble Earl with acts of 
a very criminal nature, on the 16th of next month [April]; 
and he made the foregoing maions, not to ſatisfy himſelf, but 
their Lordſhips, that his charges were officially well founded. 
He was already, for his own part, thoroughly convinced of 
the charges he wiſhed to eſtabliſh, He had the proofs in poſ- 
ſeffion ; but he wanted the ſanction of their Lordſhips to 
ſtamp upon the information he intended to give, the authentic 
mark of parliamentary authority, | = 
Probably he ſhould again hear the tale apology, for with- 
holding all official papers, that the giving them would be the 
means of conveymg improper matter to our enemies. To 
meet, however, this objection in any inſtance, where it might 
bear the moſt diſtance reſemblance to truth, he was prepared 
to qualify and accommodate his motions to that ſpecial cir- 
cumftance, by any reſtriction whatever, that did not tend to 
expreſsly defeat the obvious intention of them. He would 


add beſides, one word upon the ground of precedent. The 


motions were copied literally, from ſimilar motions made in 
the year 1759, in the very height of the late war, and when 
an invaſion was threatened from France, He could not fit 
down without likewiſe endeavouring to impreſs this important 
truth on their Lordſhip's-minds, that there was not iota of 
the matter, which his motions were intended to draw forth, 
with which the French cabinet was not already perfectly ac- 
quainted, | 

As ſoon as the queſtion was put, on his firſt motion, the Earl 


cb. of Sandwich roſe, and ſaid, he did not know on what ground, ot 


authority, or uſage of debate, the noble Earl charged him in ſuch 
ſtrong terms. The noble Earl had expreſſed great candouf; 
but in his opinion, if he might be preſumed to adviſe, his 
Lordſhip ſhould firſt ſtate his proofs, before he ventured to 
paſs judgment. He bad been indiſpoſed for ſome days, and 
little expected, when he came down, that he would be called 
upon to defend himſelf againſt a perſonal attack. 
' As to the motion now before the Houſe, and the others 
which were intended to follow it ; he wiſhed to expreſs a diſ- 
approbation of them, being firmly perſuaded, that ſhould they 
be agreed to, it would prove of the very worſt conſequence, 
They went no leſs to the expoſure of the whole of our force, 


- 


3 emploj- 


ja-pumher of chips, rates, foanage, Noos, diftzibution, an 
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employment number of men, &c, In ſhort, every one cir- 1 
cumſtance not only relative to our navy, but to the whole of 
dur plan of marine operations. | 
After ſeveral ſtrong expreſſions, in reply to thoſe uſed by 
the noble Lord who made the motion, in which he challenged 
his enemies to the worſt, being conſcious, he ſaid of his own 
integrity and aſſiduity, he obſerved, that the noble Earl of- 
fered to conſent to have his motions altered or modified, in 
ſuch a manner as to remove every apprehenſion of conveying 
improper information to our enemies; but that, propofition 
however ſeemingly ſpecious, was in fact impracticable; for no 
one part of the motions could be complied with, without giving 
our open or concealed enemies that ſpecies of information, 
which they moſt wanted. The noble Earl ſaid, France al- 
ready knew the ſtate of our navy; but that he inſiſted was not 
ſo. France had not the means; they might receive imperfe& 
accounts, or tolerable correct ones of this or that ſquadron, 
or detachment ; but the real ſtate of the whole of the Britiſh 
navy, could only be known to the admiralty-board, If that 
was once conveyed to the public, France would no longer be 
drove to rely upon report or conjecture, which ſerve rather to 
miſlead than to inform: ſhe would have recourſe to the par- 
liamentary documents before that Houſe, 
After ſeveral more arguments of the ſame tendency; he ſaid, 
he would give the motion made by the noble Earl a moft 
hearty and decifive negative, 
The Duke of Chandos ſpoke warmly on the ſame fide; puke ot 
ſaid, that no public buſineſs could be tranſacted, if motions Chander: 
were thus to be repeated day after day ; and the time which 
ſhould be otherwiſe employed in that Houſe, waſted and mi- 
ſpent to no manner of purpoſe. © rh 
Earl of Bri/tcl, in reply to the noble Duke, who ſpoke laſt, Earl of 
expreſſed his aſtoniſhment, that any noble Lord ſhould con- Friul. 
lider the preſent attempt he was maki towards an impor= 
tant enquiry, as an effort tending to produce no utility. He 
could never conceive, that the mere attention to official buſi- 
neſs could be balanced againſt matters, which involved in 
them the very exiſtence and independence of this country. 
A few ſupernumerary clerks would ſupply the deficiency on 
which ſo much ſtreſs had been laid; and he believed, that 
even this would not be neceſſary, but upon particular occa- 
ons, Vet allowing, that the buſineſs was too weighty for 
the noble Lord, which he was eaſily perſuaded to believe, why 
did not his Lordſhip copy the er br of that great man, Sir 
Chatles Wager, foon after AY Pen of the Spaniſh 
2 war 
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war in 1739. That able ſeamen, inſtead of being a vaunter 
and a boaſter ; inſtead of ſinging and holding forth in daily eu- 
logiums upon his own adminiſtration, and his honeſty and per. 
ſonal integrity, informed the cabinet, Ike a real honeſt man, 
that he wiſhed to be aſſiſted and relieved from his fatigues, 
an old brother officer. He wiſhed, he ſaid, to call Sir John 
Norris to his aid. After ſome advice on the ſubject, Sir 

ohn attended at the board, and was occaſionally admitted 
into cabinet, when naval affairs were under diſcuffion, at Sir 
Charles's ſpecial requeſt. 

The Duke of Chandes adhered to his former opinion; he 
ſaid, that it was a neceſſary conſequence of perpetual debates, 
that the public ſervice muſt ſuffer. The noble Earl had in. 
ſiſted much on the importance of the motions. He did not 
pretend to decide; but he imagined their expediency, as well 
importance, ought to be fully ſhewn and demonſtrated, before 
their Lordſhips ventured to adopt them. 

The Duke of Richmond commented on what had fallen from 
the noble Duke, and ſaid it was a ſtrange mode of argument, 
which he had adopted. It amounted to this, that the infor. 
mation deſired, ſhould be ſhewn to be really important. Was 
there a noble Lord preſent, who doubted that a knowledge of 
the true ſtate of our navy was not highly important ; that the 
grandeur and proſperity of this country did not depend upon it; 
and that conſequently our navy was the ſtandard by which 
alone the ability of this country could be fairly meaſured ? 

The noble Earl, at the head of the admiralty, ſaid, and the 
noble Duke, who had juſt ſat down, echoed it, that it would 
be unadviſeable, if not very miſchievous, to grant the papers 
called for; becauſe it would convey to our enemies the ſtate 
of our navy. How did this argument accord with the whole 
tenor of his Lordſhip's ſpeeches, as well at preſent, as for the 
five years preceding; that our fleet was in the moſt flouriſh 
ing and reſpectable condition? How very different was the 
noble Earl's language on the preſent occaſion, from that his 
Lordſhip was wont to hold, whenever the navy was men- 
tioned, or any doubts ſtarted relative to its real flrength ? On 
theſe occaſions, the noble Earl never failed to aflure their 
L ordſhips, that the more the ſtate of the navy was commu- 
nicated or made known, the better. It would convince out 
enemies, what they might expect, and would prove the bel 
means of ſccuring the public tranquility, 

After dwelling for ſome time on this ſubject, in the court 
of which he reminded his Lordſhip of ſeveral of his vain- 
glorious boaſtings as to the ſtrength of our navy, the weat- 


nels 
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neſs of that of France; and of the improbability of a French 
war, till the very day it was announced by the publication of 
the French reſcript; he proceeded to a- review of the bad 
treatment of the officers, naval and military, particularly the 
former, who had upon ſo many occaſions been vilified and 
traduced by miniſters, and their friends in both Houſes, and 
zmong other inſtances, mentioned the compulſive retreat of a 
near and worthy relation of his [Admiral Keppel] who had 
deen drove from the ſervice by the arts of a faction, ſupported 
and ſet in motion by a few unprincipled, envious, and mali- 
cious individuals, While he was on the ſubject, he could 
not avoid mentioning the fate of another moſt able and gal- 
ant officer, a noble Lord in the other Houſe { Howe] who had 
likewiſe been marked out as the object of minifterial rancour 
and vengeance, He ſhould not enter into detail on that 
ſubject; but he muſt obſerve, that miniſters ought to be very 
careful and attentive ; the ſafety of this country was com- 
mitted to their charge ; that ſafety depended on our navy, and 
the ſucceſs of the day a great deal on the ſkill and ability of 
the commander, in chief, If this was true, it moſt certainly 
dehoved miniſters to know when they parted, or rather pro- 
ſcribed ſuch men, as Lord Howe and Admiral Keppel; to 
likewiſe ſee on whom they were to depend, He wiſhed to 
paſs over ſo delicate a ſubjeR in filence ; but his duty would 
not permit him to fit down, without making an obſervation 
or two, In ſhort, to contraſt the circumſtances, ſo far as the 
nation is concerned, The nation has loſt Lord Howe and 
Admiral Keppel, the nation, in their ſtead, has got Sir 
Charles Hardy, the governor of Greenwich Hoſpital, whom 
they have dragged from his final retreat, to the public ſer- 


lc Bf vice, What was the conſequence? The whole body. of 
ne BY officers was diſguſted, at ſo extraordinary an arrangement of 
« command, | "IN 
he 


Sir Charles Hardy had not been at ſea for almoſt twenty 
years, He was arrived at a period of life little calculated for 
the performance of active ſervice. He truſted, that nothing he 
ſaid, would be interpreted as conveying any cenſure on that 
oficer ; on the contrary, hearted a very proper reſpect 
for his bravery and abilities : all he would be underftood to 
urge was, that the expectations of the nation, and the wiſhes 
of the whole body of officers, were directed another way. 

His Grace then took a ſhort view of the ſtate of the na- 
ton, contraſted what we had ſuflered, and what we had a 
fipht to expect, with the trifling advantages we had obtained. 
What were the loſſes ? Totally giving vp the Mediterranean, 
2 ** > Ws 
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the Toſs of thirteen provinces, of thirty thouſand men, 2nd 
thirty millions of money, &c. What had we to throw in te 
ſeale? The capture of St, Lucia, and a landing ef. WW 
on the ſouthern part of the continent of North Ame. e 
rica; taking the latter in its utmoſt extent, the conqueſt qt 
Mon of the province of Georgia. That any real advan. WP" 
tage would be derived from the acquiſition of Georgia, vu] 

to him a matter of great doubt; and as to St. Lucia, hy 
thought it was much too dearly purchaſed by the loſs of h 
many brave men, who were daily falling a ſacrifice to the cli. Wi 
mate. He underſtood that the army under General Gran ie 
was, for its number, one of the beſt diſciplined and well - 
inted body of troops in the world; but he was ſorry w 
ar, that this body was mouldering away by the unwholſome. 

neſs of the elimate. a 0 

For his part, he was always averſe, unleſs when real neceſ. 
fity requited it, to ſend troops on ſuch expeditions, and more e © 
particularly ſuch troops, as he underſtood, thoſe were. He C 
remembered, towards the cloſe of the late war, how very Bi 
dearly we purchaſed the Havanna, which did not coſt us den 
much lefs than ten thouſand men, including ſeamen and 
| foldiers, He would ſay nothing of the pecuniary expence, 
2s that was matter of little conſideration in this country, ii" hi 


where recruits were ſo difficult to be obtained, compared to t thi 
the loſs of men who could not be replaced, when they were Putat 
immediately wanted. er en 
His Grace condemned the St. Lucia expedition, as the <> ids 
fe of raſhneſs or deſpair, and obſerved, that Commodom The « 
Hotham's ſafe arrival, conſidering that he was within a de 
ſail of a ſuperior enemy, was much more owing to good for . 
tune, than to the wiſdom of thoſe who planned that expedi (he [ 
tion. His Grace then proceeded to obſerve, on the other r- ber 
cent inſtance of our ſucceſs, the capture of Pondicherry, ant ed fri 
the naval action previous to that event, which he called 28/ 7 


drawn battle, though the numbers were equal. From all Mis 2 
which he drew this general deduction, that France had bi- 


therto proved a full match for Great Britain, on our own pro ſaid h 
per element; and. that every thing was to be dreaded from: to iny 
conteſt, that might, and, he feared, would, at length draw He 
Spain into the quarrel; in the event of which, a confeſſed The 5 

eD 


ſuperiority muſt of courſe draw after it its conſequences, tht 
conſequences of a decided majority. His Grace conclude 
with reminding the firſt Lord of the admiralty of his fre 
quent promiſes and boaſtings of his being always prepare 
not onfy to meet France ſingle handed, but the united fore? 


f the whole Houſe of Bourbon. A trial of twelve months 
d been given to the noble Lord at the head of the admiral- 
at the end of which period, he muſt acknowledge, and 
heir Lordſhips muſt be convinced, that we had not yet 
coved ourſelves. ſuperior even to one of the branches. of the 
louſe of Bourbon. 
The Lord Chancellor replied to the noble Duke. Upon Lord Chen» 
ke proper ſubject of the motion, his Lordſhip cantended, clo. 
bat it was not this or that noble Lord that granted or re- 
ſed papers, but it was the ſenſe of the Houſe alone which, 
cided that point. The refuſal always aroſe from the ſub- 
and the opinion of the Houſe ; and could not be leoked 
pon in any other light, but as that of the whole Houſe taken 84 
its collective capacity, On the other points, to which the 
ble Duke ſpoke, he was rather ſevere ; and endeavoured to- 
ew in ſeveral inftances, that bis Grace wiſhed to depreciate. 
e conduct of the ſeveral officers naval and military, parti», 
larly that of Admiral Barrington, and the officer. who com- 
nded the expedition to the ſouthward; but it was pretty! 
dent, that his Lordſhip's diſcourſe was rather a. warm ſally 
debate, than a regular convincing ſpeech, 
The Duke diſclaimed any ſuch intention; ſaid, he had a Duke of 
high opinion of Admiral Barrington, and was certain, Ne- 
t that officer would always acquit. himſelf with honour and 
putation, ſo he hoped and believed would every other of- 
employed in the ſouthern operations, whether an the 
nds or on the continent. 
The queſtion was at length put, and Lord Briſtol's motions 
xtived by a majority of two to one, the numbers being 60 
0, 
The Duke of Manchefter then moved for an account of the Duke of 
nder of. victuallers bound for the river Delaware, which Manchefer. 
ed from Ireland from the iſt of January to the iſt of 
5 1778, with an account of the directions given by any 
bis Majeſty's ſervants for their ſailing, 
ord [Veymeuth objected to the generality. of the motion, Lord Wiye - 
laid he had no wiſh to defeat it, if it was. ſo drawn up as bt. 
to involve in it matters which were not profeſſedly looked 
He doubted not but upon enquiry. every part of admi- 
feſſellation would appear perfectly juſtified in their conduct. 
Ide Duke of Richmond acknowledged that the motion was Duke of 
inally his, and had been made by the noble Duke at his Richmond 
ſt, and he would fairly tell the object: a report pre- 
d very currently that a noble Lord in high office ¶ Lord 
tb] aſter he had ſent directions for the evacuation of Phi- 
| 8 ladelphia, 
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remove the objection ſtated by the noble Viſcount, he wa 


jeRion of generality was removed, he thought the motion to 


7. tion in any manner the Houſe might think proper. He mat 
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ladelphia, ſent orders that a fleet of victuallers ſhould f 
from Corke. If the fact was as he had heard, he thoughttbe 
matter called for a thorough inveſtigation. It was an 290 
the bigheſt criminality, or at beſt of negligence ; and negj. 
gence was in a miniſter little ſhort of treachery, Nay, it wa 
an act of ſo atrocious a nature as to well warrant an impexch, 
ment. 

He paſſed ſeveral compliments on the conduct of the noble 
Viſcount high in office, who had ſhewn ſo much candoy, 
Indeed the noble Viſcount had always ſhewn a diſpoſition ty 
oblige, and he was the only member of the cabinet who did, 

The Lord Chancellor ſaid, he thought the paper was a very 
improper one to be granted; but even if it was not, muſt no 
the paper be firſt deſcribed ? The noble Viſcount odjedei 
with great propriety to the generality of the motion, The 
noble Duke who ſpoke laſt, confeſſed he was unable to point 
out any.mode which would anſwer the end of the motion, 
and free it from the objection ſtated ; how then was it poſlible 
for the Houſe to determine upon a motion which could nat 
be ſaid to be properly in exiſtence, becauſe not modified u 
the idea of thoſe who had taken an intereſt in it on either 
hand? After hinting pretty roundly at the improprirty c 
bringing down looſe indigeſted motions to be new modelled 
in that Houſe, he declared he ſhould give the motion, alter 
or unaltered, a negative; becauſe thoſe who ſupported it 
built an inference upon the ſuppoſed fact, which led to the ci 
mination of an abſent perſon, [ſuppoſed to mean Lord North,] 

Earl of Dartmouth ſaid, as no method had been deviſed u 


againſt giving the information defired ; and though the ob 


tally unneceſſary, no bad conſequence having aroſe from the 
fact as repreſented, He did not wiſh to be underſtood that 
the fact was ſo; but he argued merely on the ſuppoſition that 
it was. 


Duke of Manchefter ſaid, he was willing to alter his n 


it at the inſtanceof his noble friend near him, and, if agreeadk 
to him, was ready to confine it from the firſt of February, 
even later; for he preſumed, that all his noble friend deſia 
to know was, whether the order ſent for the ſailing of 0 
victuallers was ſubſequent to the order for the evacuation 


Philadelphia ? 0 
Duke of Richmond was ſevere on the conduct of the L defer 
Chancellor, who, though a member of the cabinet, had, ., D 
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the preſent occaſion, very unneceſſarily ſtepped out of hi® 
province, and offered to controul the opinion of another ca” 
dinet miniſter, to whoſe department the affair properly be- 
Jonged, in that Houſe. The noble Viſcount had acquieſced 
conditionally. No, ſays the noble Lord on the woolſack, it 
ſhall not be ſo: whether the motion be altered or not, I am 
determined to ſet my face againſt it, He made ſeveral pointed 
obſervations on the conduct of the noble Earl in office who 
ſpoke lately Lord Dartmouth]; ſaid, when it was known that 
the motion was directed againſt an intimate and nearly con- 
reded friend of his | Lord North] if he thought his friend 
innocent of the charge, he ſhould have been one of the firſt 
to urge the enquiry, His Lordſhip's conduct, however, gave 
room to infer that he thought otherwiſe, and that the only de- 
fence that could anſwer any effectual purpoſe would be to put 
a op at once to all future enquiry. 


Lord Chancellor ſaid, though he had not ſo much vivacity Lord Char 


or perſeverance, nor could ſtand ſo long, or riſe fo often, as the celbor. 
noble Duke, that he would always endeavour to ſupport his 

own opinions, without a reference to thoſe of any other indivi- 

dual, Other noble Lords might think for themſelves, ſo 
would he for himſelf. 


Duke of Richmond retorted, that, with whatever perſeverance Duke of 
or ſpirit he enforced his arguments, he believed the noble Lord Richmond. 


was in the habit of long ſtanding and long-ſpeaking as much 
15any noble Lord preſent. He had himſelf, indeed, for ſome 
time paſt, acquired habits of long ſtanding and ſpeaking, which 
he would continue to practiſe whenever it became neceſſary. 


Duke of Mancheſler complained of the conduct of the no- Duke of 
ble Lord on the woolſack, who, he perceived, took every op- Mancheftr. 


portunity of treating any propoſition he took the liberty to ſub- 
mit to their Lordſhips, with a certain air of contempr, as un- 
worthy of their Lordſhipsꝰ notice. But he begged leave to aſſure 
that noble Lord, that no confidence that might be aſſlumed in 
that Houſe, nor no quibbles, or legal diflinfions, which 
might be raiſed in order to confound, puzzle, and diſtract, 
and throw over the whole a deſigned obſcurity, ſhould eyer 
deter him from a faithful performance of his duty. 
After ſome farther altercation, of no conſequence, the queſ- 
tion was put on the Duke of Mancheſter's motion, and loſt 
by a majority of 40 to 28. 
March 31. 

On the report of the ſewer's bill, a ſhort debate: the bill 

deferred for fix months, upon a diviſion, fourteen to eight. 


Vor. XII. E e thing 


Duke of Richmond then roſe, and entered very much into Duke of 
de derail of his intended motion. His Grace ſaid, that no- Richnond, 
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of Sir Hugh Palliſer, which, in reſpe& of form, ſubſtance, 


did he mean, by any thing he could learn, that the admiral 
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/ 
thing but the neceſſity arifing from the expected adjournment, l 
and the intended court-martial, which would take place he. - 
fore Parliament again met, ſhould have induced him to make q 


the motion he was about to ſubmit to their Lordſhips. Par. m 
liament would riſe in a day or two, the court-martial, as he Of 
underftood, would commence in a few days; ſo that, if he ir 


ſhould let flip the preſent opportunity, he muſt forego every m 
other, of bringing the queſtion into diſcuſſion. That, he 
truſted, would be a ſufficient apology for his agitating the 
preſent queſtion in the abſence of the firſt lord of the admi. 
ralty, whom it might be ſuppoſed to particularly affect. He 
thought it incumbent to attend ſomewhat to this circumſta 
on account of the diſtreſsful circumſtances his Lordſhip's fa 
mily was involved in | preſumed to advert to the recent death 
of his daughter-in-law, the late Lady Hinchinbroke, daugb- 
ter of the Duke of Bolton] were it poſſible to be avoided, 
The buſineſs of the day, however, would not, he ſaid, ad- 
mit of delay; it was too prefling, and of too much impor- 
tance, and the more ſo, as the point he was going to ſpeak 
to, exhibited at once the moſt glaring pariality, and the gro. 
ſeft injuſtice, 

The matter to which he adverted was the impending trial 


and mode of proceeding, he contended was highly cenſurable, 
The only proper accuſer of the vice of the blue was the ad- 
miral under whom he ſerved ; but Mr. Keppel had declined 
to. be the vice admiral's accuſer : he was ſure he declined to 
act in that capacity; he had forgiven Sir Hugh Palliſer ; not 


had the leaſt intention of taking any part but what, as a wit- 
neſs, he might be compelled to, as an act of duty. The ad- 
miral had already ſaid ſo, in the face of the nation, nor would 
any motive, he believed, now ſhake his purpoſe. He had hi- 
therto ſcrupulouſly kept his word, nor had be ever mentioned 
Sir Hugh Palliſer's name, either publicly or privately, unlels 
when preſſed to it as a member of another afſembly. Me 
could not, therefore, conceive any legal ground there was far 
bringing Sir Hugh Palliſer to a court-martial, unleſs there 
was ſome — 2 ſtood forth as a ſpecific accuſer. All trials, 
according to the uſual mode of proceeding, ought tc be pte. 
ceded by a ſpecific accuſation. Every idea of accuſation had 
been formally abandoned, or rather every intention of it un- 
formly diſclaimed, by the admiral, Then, why proceed !0 
bring the vice admiral to a court- martial? Surely it could nat 


be at the deſire of the unbappy man who was to be the objec 
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of it ; for, though he run ſome riſque of cenſure or puniſh- 
ment, he could ſee no benefit he could derive from an ac- 
quittal, He might, and would, he preſumed, eſcape puniſh- 
ment; but no court could ever wipe off the ſtigma, or the 
opinion conceived by his brother officers, who, on the former 
trial, declared him the author of an ill-founded, falſe, and 
malicious proſecution, 

His Grace then read extracts from ſeveral office-papers, as 

rt of his ſpeech, of the correſpondence between Sir Hugh 
palliſer, Mr. Stephens, ſecretary of the admiralty, and Mr. 
Jackſon, the judge- advocate. His Grace, as he went along, 
made ſeveral obſcrvations on thoſe reſpective documents. On 
sir Hugh Palliſer's firſt letter, demanding an enquiry into 
his conduct, the admiralty- board informed him that they 
meant to inſtitute an enquiry; but, in their next letter, in- 
formed him that they had ordered a court-martial. This, 
he ſaid, was a very ſudden alteration of opinion; the board 
might have had their own reaſons ; and he imagined, without 
doing any great violence to probability, it might be thought 
that a mere inquiry might lead to a ſolemn trial, and that 
what perhaps was intended for the vice-admiral's benefit 
might draw after it very ſerious conſequences. He ob- 
ſerved, that the liſt of the witneſſes to be ſummoned to give 
evidence at the trial had not been delivered in, according to 
the order of the Houſe ; on which account he had given no- 
tice to the judge-advocate to attend at the bar, in order to 
explain the reaſons why the order could not be complied with. 

After ſome comments, tending to ſhew the partiality with 


ral Wi which every ſtep in this buſineſs had been conducted, he drew 
i- ſeveral concluſions, in order to point out the very ſuſpicious 
d. complexion that overſpread the whole tranſaction, and which, 


he ſaid, eſtabliſhned, what few doubted of, a pre- concerted de- 
ſon, followed up through every ſucceſſive ſtage, to diſrobe 
Admiral Keppel of his profeſſional reputation and his honour. 
It was chiefly on this ground he took the matter up, and, by 
calling forth the interpoſition of that Houſe, and a timely 
exertion of its authority, he wiſhed to check the conduct of 
the admiralty-board, in the exerciſe of a power, which was 
reſted in it, not for the perverſion, but the indifferent diſtri- 
bution, of juſtice. 

The trial, he was afraid, was ſo ordered, and the means of 
obtaining truth ſo involved in ambiguity and confuſion, that 
juſtice could neither be done to Sir Hugh Palliſer nor the 
public, It was framed in a ſpirit of colluſion and ſecret in- 

Ee 2 demaity, 


formation on the ſubject which books were able to afford hin picio 
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demnity, ſo as to render it no better than a mock trial. The 
preparatory meaſures for calling Sir Hugh Palliſer to an ac. 
count confirmed him in this opinion the more he turned his 1 
thoughts to the ſubject. How was it poſſible to try that gen. 9 
teman, without a ſpecific charge? How was it poflible for n 
that gentleman, without ſuch a ſpecific charge, to know hoy 1 
to ſhape his defence? Where was the iſſue? What was the \ 
affirmative upon which iſſue could be taken? — The charge tl 
underſtood without doors was a charge of diſobedience, Way 0 
not that imputation frequently ſpoke to by ſeveral witneſſes th 
on the firſt trial? Why not then bring a ſpecific charge of or 
diſobedience, and give the vice-admiral a fair opportunity of fi 


, proving his innocence ? Or, ſhould he fail in that, of being 85 


liable to be cenſured or puniſhed, according to the circum- hi 
ances of the caſe, in proportion as they muſt appear more ot th 
leſs deterving of them? ad 

His Grace then went on to contraſt the conduct of the ad- m: 


miralty-board towards Mr. Keppel, which, in all the ſucceſ- WW m: 
five appearances it preſcated to the public, bore, he ſaid, the qu 


ſtrongeſt marks of prejudice and perſecution. It was not Wil ty 
only malicious, but it was illegal; he meant the refuſal of | 
the admiralty-board to exerciſe the powers veſted in it for WW anc 
the public. good, the diſcrætionary power of diſinifling totally, ¶ of 
or of ſuſpending, complaints, when thoſe complaints origi- der 
nated apparently in reſentment and a fpirit of recrimination, Wil till 
This was the more remarkable, becauſe the noble Lord at the ¶ for 
head of the admiralty had repeatedly lamented, in that Houſe, WW 1hi; 
and the ſame ſentiments had been as often expreſſed by the cul: 
miniſter and his friends, in another aſſembly, that ſending MF firu 
Mr. Keppel to a court-martial became unavoidable, becaue iſla. 
the board was neceſſarily bound, however improbable or ab- rep 
ſurd the charge might be, to inſtantly entertain it, and order bre: 
the proper proceedings thereupon; yet, upon a motion made bur: 
by a very reſpectable perſon and able lawyer [ Mr. Dunning]| incc 
in another aſſembly, this doctrine was given up by the lau to tr 
officers of the crown, and its intended object, that of a cen dent 
ſure of the admiralty-board, got rid of by the previous que: way 
tion, on the ground that the diſcretionary power legally er H 
ſed, and conſequently did not call for the additional ſanto was 
of a vote of that Houſe, to ſtamp an authority upon wha emp; 


every branch of the legiftature had already declared to To 
; law "P muſt 


His Grace ſaid he had taken the trouble to get every u pic 
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and, in the whole courſe of his reſearches, found no prece- 
gent come up to what was now apparently intended, reſpect- 
ing the trial of Sir Hugh Palliſer; he meant the bringing that 
gentleman to his trial, on a charge to be collected from the 
minutes of a former trial, He examined the journals of the 
Houſe in the year 1744, reſpecting the proceedings againſt 
Mathews and Leftock, when thoſe admirals were watching 
the motions of the Spaniſh fleet, then blocked up in Toulon. 
On that occaſion, as there were complaints on each fide, 
the admiral charging his vice-admiral with diſobedience of 
orders, in not cloſing the line while the center and rear divi- 
fions were engaged with the combined fleets of France and 
Spain; and the vice-admiral, in like manner, criminating 
his commander in chief, for not giving directions for hoiſting 
the proper fignals, which would have enabled him, the vice- 
admiral, to come into the action. Here, though the admiral 
made the charge, which was retorted by the ſecond in com- 


quiry was inſtituted, the reſult of which was, that each par- 
ty was ſent to a court- martial. 

His Grace next adverted to the caſe of Admiral Byng, 
and read, as part of his ſpeech, the warrant from the board 
of admiralty, in 1756, directed to the deputy-marſhal, or- 
dering him to take into his cuſtody the body of Mr. Byn 
till his trial, upon a charge of a breach of inſtructions, an 
for not having done his utmoſt to fink, burn and deſtroy the 
ſhips of the enemy, ſhould be had. Here was a ſpecific ac- 
euſation containing two articles. The firſt a breach of in- 
ſtructions, pointed to his not debarking the troops on the 
iland of Minorca agreeable to thoſe inſtructions; the other, 
reſpecting the actual engagement, which charged him with a 
breach of duty, the not having done all in his power to fink, 
burn and deſtroy, &c. From whence his Grace drew the moſt 
ncontrovertible proofs, in his opinion, that bringing an officer 
to trial without ſome previous charge, was no leſs unprece- 
dented than unjuſt ; no leſs novel in its exerciſe than every 
= ſuſpicious in its tendency and complexion. 

e obſerved, that the times were critical ; that our navy 
was our principal dependence, ſo far as the proſperity of the 
empire reſted on the preſervation of its diſtant dependencies. 
Topreſerve them we muſt aſſert the empire of the ſea, or we 
muſt expect to be ſtripped of them gradually, perhaps in a 
rapid ſucceſſion. It therefore behoved us to remove all ſuſ- 
picion as to the temper and diſpoſition of thoſe who fat at 
the admiralty-board, and take care to improve and 8 

m 


mand, no partial trial was ordered. On the contrary, an en- 


— 
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Mr. Jacl- 
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much as poſſible a proper confidence between that board and 
the officers who were to act under it. Such a confidence wat 
the life of military enterprize, and was generally productive ( 
of ſucceſs; whereas, a want of it generally terminated in 


nationa! ruin and perſonal diſgrace : it behoved their Lord. 0 
ſhips too, to enquire whether the conduct of that board af. 2 
forded any juſt ground which might give reaſon to fear that 

U 


ſo neceſſary a means of ſucceſs were wanting. As the guar. 
dians of the people and the great conſtitutional adviſers of a 
their Sovereign, they were bound, both by duty and intereſt, 
to interpoſe in every matter of real importance relative to the 
preſervation and ſafety of their country. Theſe were the by 
motives which induced him to trouble their Lordſhips on the N 
preſent occafion, and he made no doubt but they would 


make the proper impreſſion upon every noble Lord preſent, 

In that perſuaſion, he had ordered Mr. Jackſon, the judge- Fo 
advocate or crown proſecutor, to attend, and, if it was their and 
Lordſhips' pleaſure, he would defire that Mr. Jackſon be * 


called to the bar. 
Mr. Fack/on, the judge-advocate, was then called to the forn 


I, 

Q. Aſked why he had not delivered in a liſt, according to 
order, of the witneſſes ſummoned on the trial, with the lift and 
incloſure which accompanied it ? 

A. The fame papers had been delivered upon motion to the 
Houſe of Commons without the liſt, He did not withhold it 
from any private reaſon, nor was he inſtructed to withhold 


it: he had brought it in his pocket left it might be called for, 4 
and then held it in his hand. | G to 
[Lift of witneſſes delivered in and read hy the Clerk, — A 


Q. Had the witneſs any other reaſon for withholding it ? 

A. Yes; a pointof delicacy. 

Q. What was it ? 

A; He did not think it proper to publiſh the names of the 
witneſſes before the trial; he had acted in the ſame manner 
in regard to Admiral Keppel, for when Sir Hugh Pallifer 
upon that occafion called on him for a liſt of the witneſſes 
which Mr. Keepel meant to call to his defence, he declined 
it from motives of delicacy ; the conſequence of which was 
a mutual interchange of liſts between the admiral and vice- 
admiral. 

Q. Why in the lift, does the name of the honourabe 
Lieutenant Lumley not appear? . Hh 
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A. His plan was to ſummon ſuch witneſſes only whoſe teſ- 
timony proved ſtrongeſt and moſt ſpecific. | 

Q. If Mr. Lumley had not depoſed, that the Formidable 
did not carry her lights in the night between the 27th and 
28th of july? 

A. Yes, but Sir Charles Douglas, one of the witneſſes 
ſummoned, depoſed more particularly and with greater cer- 
tainty and preciſion to that fact. 

If the witneſs did not think that the evidence of a 
witneſs who depoſed ſtrongly to a fact, might be corroborated 
by circumſtances which fell ſhort of thoſe related by 'the 
principal witneſs ? 

A, Certainly ; but the fact was already ſufficiently aſcer-. 
tained, for Sir Hugh Palliſer had acknowledged, that the 
Formidable carried no lights in the night between the 27th 
and 28th of July. 

Q. If the ſpecification of the time, ſtated in the letter 
from the admiralty-board to Sir Hugh Palliſer, which in- 
forms him of his intended trial for his conduct, in the words 
« when the fleets of Great-Britain and France were en- 
raged on the 27th of July,” could be extended, by mere in- 
ference, beyond the literal and obvious conſtruction of the 
words ? | 

A. There was no order came through his hands but 
the order of ſummons for the attendance of the witneſſes. 
The ſummons had no particular reference to the vice-admi- 
al's conduct during any defined period of that day; but were 
te to give an opinion himſelf, he was inclined to believe, 
that the enquiry would extend indiſcriminately to all the 
tanſaftions of that day. 

Q. What was the general underſtanding or idea of a naval 
lay, according to the technical language uſed by ſeamen ? 

A. He pretumed from one o'clock in the morning till 
twelve the next evening. 

Q. If the ſeainan's day ſhould be deemed to commence at 
un- riſe and terminate at ſun-ſet, could Sir Hugh Palliſer's 
neglect, in not ordering lights to be put up aboard the For- 
nidable, be properly enquired into? 

A. He did not know that the enquiry was to be confined 
otne 27th of July, or that a mw at ſea was differently com- 
ble ed from what it is at land; but, according to his ideas, 
dence ought to be admitted to the whole of the action, and 
Ha bſequent circumſtances taken together, both before and af- 
ter 
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A. He did one; but he could not truſt ſo far to his me 
--Mory, as to ſay, that he was able to ſtate it correctly. [I 
ad to proceed.) It was in the year 1771, when the [il 
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ter ſun-ſet ; and of courſe, from the 27th at night, till the 
28th in the morning. | | 
8 N If omitting to put out lights was not a very great ne- 


A. He preſumed it might: that, however, would depend 
upon circumſtances. Not knowing any circumftance which | 
could enable him to give an opinion, he muſt decline giving | 
any further anſwer to that queſtion, 
Whether he had received any orders from the admiral. , 
ty-board as to the mode of conducting the trial? y 
A. None but the general order to collect the evidenc: e 
from the minutes taken on the trial of Admiral Keppel. al 
Q. Had he conſulted or adviſed with the admiralty-board WM 
on the ſubjeQ ? 3 | 
A. Never had a ſyllable of converſation with the board, Wil © 
or any of the members who compoſe it, on the ſubje&. | 
Q. Did he look upon himſelf as the accuſer on the part of | 
the crown ? | | 
A. He did not. 3 1 
Q.: Had he formed, or had he direction to draw up, or 0 
frame, any ſpecific charge? 
A. He had not. 


* 


Q.: Who then was to draw up the charge and ſupport it on f 
the trial? not! 
A. He preſumed, the court, from his ſelection of the mi- ly 
nutes, would frame a charge, and ſupport it from materials 0 
thus collected, by calling evidence to the particular facts. 84 
Q. What fituation would Mr. Jackſon ſtand in, in the 1 
court ? | A. 
A. As an indifferent perſon, under the direction of the 236 
court; not as an accuſer or defender of either party. 4 3 
Qi. Did the witneſs recollect any inſtance, in which the ua s 
3 ſtood in the ſituation thus deſcribed, or of 3 * 
perſon being brought to trial, in which it was the duty of the *; 
court to frame the charge and to ſupport it? a Q 
A. He did not know, whether a charge might not he frai "Yu 
ed previous to the opening of the court. He had received 10, "aq 
directions to draw up any. charge. * 


Q. Did the witneſs know any inſtance, where the minute 

: underſ 
taken upon one trial, was the ground, and only ground, 
. accuſation on another trial? | | 


I Commodo 
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commodore Spry commanded at Plymouth. Mr. Spry re- 
ceived an anonymous letter, ſtating, that a lieutenant aboard 1 
his ſhip, or under his command, had purloined and embez- WO 
led the naval ſtores ; which letter he ſent to the admiralty- 11 
board. A trial was immediately ordered; and the fact be- 
ing proved, the licutenant was convicted and caſhired, In 

the courſe of the trial it came out, that it was not ſtores 

| :board the ſhip the lieutenant ſerved, that were embezzled, 
but that he had received them from a boatſwain aboard ano- 
ther ſhip. The boatſwain was then ordered to take his trial, 
on the minutes which appeared on that of the lieutenant ; 


; and the facts being proved, he was likewiſe found guilty of 


| the charge. 3 
0 Q. Was there no accuſation ſpecified, ſuch as that one re- 1 
ceived, and the other purloined ? "= 
, A. He could not tell, not having attended the trial. + 


Who acted as judge-advocate on the occaſion ? 
0 A. Could not exactly ſay, but believed it was Mr. Spry's 
| ſecretary, 

Q. Were there not many more witneſſes than the names 
contained in the liſt, who had given evidence reſpecting the 
conduct of Sir Hugh Palliſer on the 27th of July? 

A, There were, but for the reaſon before afhgned he did 
not think it neceſſary to ſummon them; he ſelected thoſe on- 
ly whoſe teſtimony was ſtrongeſt and moſt pointed. 

Q. Might not ſeveral witneſſes who depoſed only to other 
eircumſtances, know a great deal relatiye to the conduct of 
dir Hugh Palliſer, and why were not they ſummoned ? 

A. Certainly many witneſſes might know, but his duty 
was only to obey the order of collecting evidence from the 
minutes; he could not therefore iſſue ſummonſes for the at- 

tndance of perſons who did not, by any thing he could 
e kam, to know any thing particularly relative to th 
, appear to know any g particularly relative to the 
behaviour of Sir Hugh Palliſer. | 


1als 


f th Q. Did not the witneſs believe, that thoſe officers who 
| were, during the action and the whole afternoon, neareſt the 
1 formidable, were the beſt enabled to give teſtimony relative 


o the vice-admiral of the blue's conduct? 
A. He thought ſo, and he begged their Lordſhips would 
underſtand, that the perſons who were to give evidence were 


0, Wot merely confined to the names contained in the lift ; ſe- 
2 'eral more might be added between this and the commence- 
$ 1 ment of the trial; even pending the trial the court would be 


Wit liberty to call any witneſſes they thought proper. For his 
1 Vor. XII. 5 F f part, 
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Duke of 
Richmond. 


that geatleman, or juſtice to the public, agreeably to the pre- 
- fent plan of procceding, and declared it looked as if the trial 
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part, he was of opinion, that. Admiral Keppel ought to be 
ſummoned to give evidence; nor did he yer know but that 
the admiral and ſeveral other officers would be called upon to 
attend the enquiry. A 

Q.: What was the reaſon other perſons were not ſummoned 
to give evidence relative to the meſſage delivered by Captain 
Windſor ? * 

A. Said, that Captain Windſor was ſummoned ; that be 

ve perſonal notice to Lieutenant Bertie that he would be 

— and that, a, to the midſhipman examined on the 
former trial, he was excuſed on account of his youth, 

Q. Why were not others ſummoned ? 

A. He believed that thoſe mentioned were ſufficient ; that 
he did not think it neceſſary to ſummon the whole crew of 
the Fox; but that the point would lie between thoſe who 
heard the meſſage delivered on one fide, and thoſe who hear 
the anſwer returned on the other. 

Q. What was the jut of the enquiry, in his opinion? 

A. Moſt certainly, an imputed diſobedience of orders, ig 
Sir Hugh Palliſer's not coming into the admiral's wake, 
when called upon to do ſo by ſignals and meſſage. 

The examination laſted nearly two hours. The above were 
the moſt material and leading queſtions put; and at {ix 
o'clock the witneſs was defired to withdraw, 

The Lords who interrogated Mr. Jackton principally were 
the Dukes of Richmond, Mancheſter and Grafton, and the 
Lords Camden, Effingham, Forteſcue and Ferrers. 

As ſoon as the witneſs withdrew, the Duke of Richmind 
reſumed his fpecch, and reprobated, in very ſtrong terms, the 
idea of bringing Sir Hugh Palliſer to a trial. He repeated 
his former argument, that it was not poſſible to do juſtice to 


was intended to be a mere matter of form, a mock trial, His 
Grace faid, he was the rather inclined to adopt the latter 
opinion, becauſe hte really confidered the admiralty-board 19 
be che inſtigators of the trial of Admiral Keppel, and when 
he ſummed up the account of the two roceedings, tht 
againſt Mr. Keppel and that againſt Sir Ha h Pallifer, be 
gon not but ſee the ſtrongeſt grounds to ſuſpect a colluſion 
in:favour of the latter. He declared moſt folemnly, that le 
did not mean to urge any thing likely to encreaſe the dang! 
of the laſt mentioned gentleman ; that his real wiſhes west 
that he ſhould not be tried at all; that he ſaw no Poi 


ron AF AE 


god either to him or to the public, that could reſult from 
his being tried; but that if he was to be tried, he ought to 
be tried fairly, and upon ſuch grounds as were likely to pro- 


cure real and ſubſtantial juſtice. He wiſhed to remove every 


lere that the impending trial was merely ſet on foot in order 
to afford the admiralty new grounds for aſperſing Mr. Kep- 
pel. He confeſſed he thought ſo ill of the admiralty, that 
he verily believed, though Sir Hugh Palliſer had been in- 
ſtigated b them, to accuſe Admiral Keppel, and had made 
himſelf their inſtrument, if be were found guilty upon 
the impending trial, they would ſuffer him to be executed 
without remorſe, After puſhing his argument on this head: 
toa conſiderable extent, the Duke ſaid, he had very haſtily 


deration of the Houſe. The hurry in which he had com- 
mitted it to paper, rendered it leſs correct, and not ſo well 
adapted to the purpoſe as he could have wiſhed ; but ſuch as 
it was, he would offer it to their Lordſhips' confideration, 
and hoped it would be favourably received, as it tended to 
ſew that the Houſe would not ſanctify a procceding appa- 
rently founded in groſs injuſtice, His Grace then read his 
notion, which was as follows : 

That it is the opinion of this Houſe, that it would be 
equally contrary to the principles of juſtice, and to every 
purpole of the intended proſecution, that Vice- Admiral Sir 
Hugh Palliſer ſhould be tried, as from the papers laid before 
iis Houſe it ſeems to be intended, without ſome ſpecific 
charge being previouſly exhibited againſt him.“ 


* it Lord of the admiralty, make a long ſpeech, againſt his 
1 Lordſhip and at the end of it produce à motion, immedi- 


ately rending to criminate the noble Earl. He mentioned 
* de candour with which the Duke of Mancheſter had be- 
wed the preceding evening, when applied to by the firſt 

rin ord of the admiralty, to know if his intended motions con- 
pe ded his department. That noble Duke declared they did 
aba and at the fame time ſaid, he never would move any 
ling tending to attack the office at which he preſided, but 
his preſence. The proceeding of this day was the more 


oel indiſpoſed, and * = the greateſt diſtreſs of 
5 a 


mind - 4 


ground of ſuſpicion, otherwiſe the public would be led to be- 


drawn up a motion, which he meant to ſubmit to the conſi- 


Lord Le Deſpenſer ſaid, be was a good deal concerned to 1rd e 
ar the noble Duke in the abſence of his noble friend, the Deſpenſer- 


candid and the more ungenerous, becauſe, the noble Earl 
bl uo was abſent had yeſterday profeſſed himſelf to be excee· 
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mind. That diftreſs muſt neceſſarily be now encreaſed, a; t 
it-was well known that the. noble Earl's daughter-in-lau, c 
Lady Mary Hinchinbroke, had died that morning. Hig t 
Lordſhip ſaid, were there no objection to the motion but 4 
what he had mentioned, he ſhould certainly vote againſt 0 
it, but he ſaw many other objections which during the p 
noble Duke's ſpeech ſtruck him very forcibly, though his 
memory did not ſerve him to recollect them at preſent ; it was m 
needleſs however, even if he had them at command, to urge p: 
them, becauſe he truſted the humanity of their Lordthiys to 
would ſufficiently induce them to negative the motion fo, th 
the reaſons he had firſt mentioned. . 
Duke of The Duke of Richmond declared, he ſelt himſelf greath ab 
Ricbmend, hurt at the noble Lord's applying the words uncandid and un- no 
—— to his conduct. He begged the noble Lord and the 92 
ouſe to recollect what he ſaid in the opening of his ſpccch, mi 
and how much he lamented being obliged to agitate a matter aſl 
which had referenc: to the board of admiralty in the ab- thi 
ſence of the firſt Lord. His Grace declared, he hoped it wa ref 
no part of his character to make accuſations againſt any per- un 
ſon behind his back; and that he was forced to act as he had fin 
done that day, becauſe the trial, to which his motion referrec, tha 


was to take place in the holidays. He thought, he had 


fully removed even the moſt remote ſhadow of throwing ſuch ane 
an uncandid aſperſion on him, ſtating the ground of neceſſij WI not 
for making the preſent motion, at the preſent time, io h ere 
becauſe it could in fact he made at no other; nor did bs col 
motion throw the leaſt perſonal cenſure on the nobe Will ext 
Lord who was abſent. It ſtated the impropriety of te int 
mode adopted by the board, in bringing the vice- adm call 
ral to his trial; but went no further. He did not xno BW the! 
by what title the board laid claim to infallibility. All de ly r 
fatal conſequences flowing from the firſt trial, had fully pro- the 
ved the contrary. "They pretended to ſanction the firſt trial 0 
upon the grounds of uſage and the authority of an act of 5. imp 
liament, and afterwards when this law doctrine came to e dab 
examined, it was clearly proved, and fully acknowledged VB tho 
the law officers of the Crown, that the doctrine was fall yer 
and erroneous. The board was proved fallible upon that & the 
caſion: had we any aſſurance, at preſent, that they 01010 be { 
not again be fallible > He felt as much as any man, for UW niec 
. -private'diſtreſs, and family misfortune of the noble Earl, ba ten; 
- he/fhould be extremely unwilling, nor would ever conſent i any 
- Faenfice: the intereſts of his country, to a point of mere "BF {hip 


- remony ; and he would tell the noble Lord who ſpoke 1 


that he did not think, all circumſtances conſidered, that it was 
conſiſtent with the dignity of that aſſembly, to hear it aſſer- 
ted, that the abſence of any one member 1a or out of office, was 
2 ſufficient reaſon for giving a negative to a motion, which 
could never again be revived, to any effectual purpoſe of 
revention. | | 
The Lord Chancellor replied to the -noble Duke that the Lord Czan- 
motion was highly improper, and to accede it, would be to er. 
prejudge, and in fact controul, the impending trial, and 
to aſſume a power which did not belong to any one branch of 
the legiſlature, much leſs to their Lordſhips. He began 
with declaring, his firſt object of riſing, was to defend an 
abſent man: that he thought it exccedingly improper in the 
noble Duke to ailerr, that the admiraity-board were the inſti- 
gators of the conduct of Sir Hugh Palliter, reſpecting Ad- 
miral Keppel, whendhe had no proof of the foundation of the 
aſſertion, and eſpecially when the noble Lord at the head of 
the admiralty-board was not preſent to defend himiſelf, and 
reply to an inſinuation extremely injurious, and extremely 
unwarrantable. He went over the ground of the whole bu- 
finels, and inſtanced the vice-admirai's expreſs declaration, 
that he had conſulted no perſon whatever relative to his urg- 
ing his charge againſt Admiral Keppel, inferring from that, 
and from the conduct of the admiralty-board, that there was 
not a colour of ſuſpicion of colluſion on their part; and that 
every argument and every imputation of there having been 
colluſion practiſed, was impoſſible to be proved, and of courſe 
extremely unjuſt, Having excecdingly laboured this point 
in his uſual ſtile of legal metaphor, he ſaid he believed he might 
call Sir Hugh Palliſer an unhappy man, for ſurely if that epi- 
thet belonged to any perſon, it belonged toa gentleman ſo total- 
ly ruined as Sir Hugh Palliſer was. He hoped, however, that 
the ĩiſſue of the impending trial would ſhew that the failure 
ot the ſucceſs of the action of the 29th of July, was not 
imputable to any man, but aroſe from one of thoſe unavoi- 
dable accidents, which military operations both on ſea and 
ſhore, are ever ſubje& to. Sir Hugh Palliſer was to be tried 
very ſhortly on a charge arifing from what came out upon 
the trial of Mr. Keppel; ought not Sir Hugh Pallifer: to 
be ſent to his trial in the moſt candid manner, unacompa- 
med with any -prejudices, or any opinion of his conduct, 
tending to aggravate what might appear againſt him? Would 
any noble Lord ſay, that it either became their Lord- 
[hips to prejudge him in any ſhape whatſoever, or come to a 
a U Bic Dig N Þ reſolution 
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reſolution implying prejudgment or crimination, or indeed ia- 

terfere at all with a proceſs which did not by any means in its 
preſent ſtage come under the cognizance of Parliament: A 

witneſs, if Mr. Jackſon might be deemed a witneſs, had been | 
called to their Lordſhips' bar, with a view to be examined 
to a particular point. Had the examination been con- i 
fined to that point ? Ou the contrary, had it not been ex- F 


tended to a moſt minute and circumſtantial enquiry into 2 te 
great variety of matters generally referable he allowed tothe re 
impending trial, but not in the leaſt analogous to the nc 
matter reſpecting which alone Mr. Jackfon had been called to th 
the bar ? Not that he meant to blame noble Lords for having 1 
extended the examination, He was perfectly aware that fic 
ſtrict regularity muſt often give way to expediency, and in the 


the preſent caſe he had not attempted to call the Houſe toor- ¶ ni 
der, or to check the irregularity, becauſe he had the ſa- the 
tisfaction to ſee it tended to prove that the judge advocate, MIt: 
in whoſe hands a material part of the buſineſs lay, was a moſt WM ord, 
intelligent and judicious gentleman, He had given his evi- WF int 
dence (if he might ſo phraſe it) diſtinctly, clearly, and in a Wi nin 
manner which did him great credit, while it afforded the WM that 
Houſe abundant information and abundant ſatisfa tion. Mr, 
Jackſon had proved that it was not a new matter to ſend an ier 
officer to his trial without what the noble Duke in his ſpeech BM orde; 
and in his motion called a ſpecific charge, and had explicitly {Whupon 
declared that he knew a caſe where the charge, upon which » bega. 
perſon accuſed was tried, was collected from the minutes oft st.! 
a court-martial who had ſat upon the former trial. His Lord- turn t 
ſhip aſſerted that the inſtances cited from the journals of the of hi 
Houfe of Commons, inſtead of ſupporting the noble Duke's 
argument, made againſt it; particularly that of Admiral in the 
Byng's caſe, which he had therefore been much ſuprized to fis lift 
hear quoted. He offered ſeveral reaſons to prove that the r, thi 
Houſe had no right to interpoſe its authority, on the preſent er of | 
occaſion, and even if it had, that there was no ground betors {hole 
the Houſe for exerciſing that authority. | 
His. Lordſhip concluded, with remarking in very ſevere. Weppe| 
terms, on an expreſſion which fell from the noble Duke who ly fr, 
made the motion, and who, with other groſs accuſations W's no 
againft the admiralty-board, he ſaid, took upon him to aſſert, les; ti 
that if Sir Hugh Palliſer ſhould be found guilty, the admiral Wis wo 
-board would let him ſuffer without remorſe, If the accuſa- ; 
tion, was directed at the noble Lord, at the head of that board; {ic 
which he had every right to think it was, he could ſay from {Wong 77 
his own knowledge, without defiring to pay a compliment - 
the 


the noble Lord that his Lordſhip was infinitely ſuperior to a 
conduct fo black, fo hafe, and fo diabolical. 
Earl of Mansfreid faid, that the preſent motion was extremely Ear! of 


improper to be adopted by their Lordſhips. He grounded Henyfelde 


his argument on two points; the one was, that the motion 
jtſelf wanted foundation; the other, that if it were founded 
it would not be conſonant with the forms of that Houſe to in- 
terpoſe its authority in regard to the impending trial. With 
reſpe& to the firſt, the charge againſt Sir Hugh Palliſer was 
not leſs ſpecific than the charge againſt Admiral Keppel, or 
the chare againſt Admiral Byng. The martial law differed 
moſt eſſentially from the common law; by the latter a ſpeci- 
fic charge was made out in the form of an indictment, and 
the party accuſed was tried upon a ſpecific allegation of cri- 
minality, Courts martial, on the contrary, left off where 
the common law courts commenced their criminal proceſſes, 
It was the duty and the practice of the courts martial to be 
ordered to enquire and try. They in conſequence firſt went 
into an enquiry, the reſult of which enquiry formed the cri- 
minal charge, if any thing criminal came out, and upon 
that charge the court tried the party ſo criminated, and paſ- 
ed ſentence accordingly, In Admiral Byng's cafe this mat- 
ter was moſt clearly exemplified. The court-martial were 
ordered to enquire into the admiral's conduct, and try him 
won it, There was no ſpecific charge before them. They 
began their enquiry with taking evidence of his conduct at 
St. Helen's ; his conduct in his paſſage tothe Straits; his re- 
turn to Gibraltar, and every circumſtance relative to the whole 
of his operations, till he was ſuperſeded in his command. 
The court came to a great variety of reſolutions, ſome not 
In the leaſt criminal, others which went fo far as to affect 
bis life. Upon their very laſt reſolution, the laſt of thirty- : 
x, they founded their charge, and their ſentence. The mat- 
er of law was referred to the twelve judges, who declared the 
ole proceeding to be perfectly legal. 1 
He ſaid, he had read the charge preferred againſt Admiral 
eppel, and that when it was firſt laid on the table, he ſpoke 
ly from mere recollection, but if he underſtood it right, there 
4 no criminal charge contained in any one of the five arti- 
(es; the only one which bore any appearance of ſpecification 
8 worded 10 looſely, and drawn up ſo inaccurately, that the 
gal import, in point of effect, or as operating towards con- 
Aion, was entirely loſt, He alluded to the admiral not 
ung the utmoſt, inſtead of his utmoſt, to take, ſink, * 
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it could not be fairly imputed to the vice-admiral of the blut, 


- vations which were made by the noble Earl who ſpoke laft 
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and deſtroy, the fleet of the enemy; which, in fact, amounted 

to juſt nothing. No man ever did, or ever will do % yt. 
moſt : Julius Czar, Alexander the Great, or Prince Fer- 
dinand, never had done the utmoſt ; nay, it was impoffible 
for any commander to do the utmoſt, 

Earl of Briffo/ ſaid, he did not wiſh to enter fully into 2 
debate which might lead him to the diſcuſſion of matters that 
were intended to be the ſubject of a future day. He perfed. 
ly coincided with the noble Duke, reſpeCting his ſentiments 
of the admiralty-board, It was not appearances, but fact, 
undeniable facts, that induced him to adopt theſe ſentiments, 
which he was perſuaded he thould die in. The whole tranſ- 
action preſented the ſame countenance, in each of its reſpec- 
tive ſtages. The want ot confidence which Admiral Keppel 
experienced from the beginning, was excmplitied in firſt fend. 
ing him out with twenty ſhips againſt thirty, in order to 
diſgrace him 1n the eyes of the people, as his return into port 
was foreſeen by thoſe who ſent him. The cool manner he 
was received on his arrival; the much cooler manner in 
which he was received on his ſecond return, after the action 
of the 27th ; the ſending private thanks to the blue diviſion, 
to be conveyed to the officers by the vice-admiral ; and, f- 
nally, the receiving the charge of an inferior officer againſt his 
ſuperior, though the latter was known to have accuſed the in- 
ferior, in Parliament, of a diſobedience of orders, to his face, 
If, however, any doubt remained reſpecting the real diſpoſi- 
tion of the admiralty-board, there were ſufficient indications 
iven by that board, after the admiral had been moſt honou- 
rably acquitted ; the omitting that part of the ſentence of ac- 

guittal which related to the malicious and ill-founded accu- 
faicn brought againſt him, and likewite ſuch parts of it 2 
weflefted honour on the conduct of the admiral], put the 
matter beyond queſtion, 
The ſame ſpirit and the ſame rancour marked the footſteps 
of miniſters throughout the whole of the ſeſſion; and the 
ent attempt to aſperſe by inference the conduct of that 
gallant and able commander, was exactly correſpondent with 


dhe whole of their precedent conduct; becauſe, if Sir Hug 


Palliſer were acquitted, the concluſion they and their friends 
would draw from it would be, that it any fault was committcd, 


His Lordſhip replied pretty fully to ſeveral of the obſer- 


He denied that his Lordſhip ſtated the affair of Mr. Byng 7 
_ curate), 
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curately 3 he contended that Admiral Byng was ſacrificed, in 
order to appeaſe the nation, who had been artfully perſuaded, 
that whenever a Britiſh Admiral miſcarried it was always the 
fault of the commander, His Lordſhip infiſted that officer 
"was tried on a ſpecific accuſation, and that the Britiſh annals 
had not furniſhed a fingle precedent hitherto, of any naval 
officer having been brought to his trial, without at leaſt giv- 
ing him notice of the matter alledged againſt him, previoys 
to his appearance in court. 
The Bake of Richmond replied to the two law lords. To Duke of 
the anĩmadverſions of the learned Lord on the woolſack, re- Richmond 
ſpecting the charges 1 * the admiralty- board, his Grace 
zffirmed, that he was fully warranted in what he ſaid, and in 
uſhing every charge he urged much farther. The learned 
brd was extremely welcome to put any conſtruction on his 
words they would bear; but he could not help obſerving on 
the occaſion, that the noble Lord now abſent from his place, 
was not much indebted to him for his laboured commentary. 
His Lordſhip had endeavoured to ſhew, or had rather al- 
ſerted, that there were no proofs before the Houſe that the 
admiralty-board had aQed improperly ; and though they 
had, that that Houſe was not the fit place to diſcuſs ſuch a 
ueftion, 
L To the firſt he ſhould-only anſwer, that the mode of pro- 
ceeding was unprecedented, in the caſe now under conſidera- 
ton; and, ſecondly, that if the admiralty-board either im- 
properly exerciſed the power veſted in them, or neglected their 
duty, they were criminal, and as ſuch, amenable to the con- 
troul and cenſure of either Houſe of Parliament; of that 
houſe as well as the other. That Houſe had an inquiſitorial 
as well as judicial power; nor were the two juriſdiftions at 
all incompatible : but the queſtion here was neither inquiſi- 
torial nor judicial, but merely a propofition made to the 
Houſe, upon facts, which were in proof at their Lordfſhips? 
bar, It imputed no guilt, nor threw the leaft cenſure, K. 
an waly nor implied, on Sir Hugh Palliſer; it only went to 
., Wl condemn a mode of proceeding no leſs contrary to the eſta- 


with . * o Un 

bliſhed rules of legal proceſs in ſuch caſes, than to vity and 
lug juſtice, for it involved one of theſe two things : the eilig 
„man to his trial, and keeping him totally in the dark re- 
185 ſpeting the accuſation to be preferred againſt him; or, on 


the idea of à real trial was meant, under the mock forms of 
law, to let a criminal eſcape with impunity, 
Vor, XII. G g ; The 
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the utmoſt to engage the enemy; if he had, he was called up- 
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The learned Earl who ſpoke lately aſſerted, that no ſpecifie 
charge had been made againſt Admiral Byng. He was aſto- 
niſhed to hear his Lordſhip, who was to well acquainted with 
the whole tranſaction, aflert what he muſt, if his recoile&jon 
had not failed him, have known to be the very contrary of 
what he had repreſented it. Admiral Byng, it is true, was pe. 
nerally charged with miſconduct, from the minute he quitted 
St. Helen's till his return to Gibraltar from the action with 
M. Galliſſonere; but why ſo *—Becauſe he was ſpecifically 
charged with a breach of his inſtructions. And how could 
the truth or falſhood of that charge be aſcertained, without 
going into a general enquiry into the whole operations at 
tea fince his departure from St. Helen's. 

He was ordered to repair to Gibraltar, and there take a regi- 
ment on board, for the reinforcement or relief of the fortress 
of Fort St. Philip. He might have never been able to leave 
the Channel; it might have come out in proof, that he pur- 
poſely delayed his paſſage ; he might have ſtaid at Gibraltar 


too long; or, in ſhort, in innumerable inſtances, he might, 2 
through negligence or deſign, have broke his orders; which 50 
facts could never be aſcertained or decided upon, till his whole 905 
conduct was enquired into, and known, from his leaving the Pa 


land. The fact was, that part of his inſtructions were, to de. 
bark a force on ſome part of the iſland of Minorca. He did f 
not, or could not, comply with thoſe inſtructions; that failue .. 
of duty formed one ſpecific charge againſt him: the other, 
that he did not do the utmoſt in his power to engage, delcat, 
burn, and deftroy the enemy, was not a looſe, general charge, WMNI.. 
but a ſpecific one, confined to a particular traniaQtion, upona Mice 
particular day, namely, the day and action in which he en- s 
gaged the French fleet, Was then the enquiry, in the lan- 
guage of the learned Lord, an enquiry to know whether ſuch 
an action happened on ſuch a day? Or was it a ſpecific ac- 
cuſation, preſuming the premiſes, and upon that preſumption, 
or indeed fact, for no one denied that the admiral had failed 
to do the utmoſt to burn, deſtroy, &c. ſo that the learned 
Lord's diſtinctions and deduCtions made againſt his argu» Wir.” 
ments, according to every eſtabliſhed rule of concluſion; for 
the charge of a breach of inſtructions, though general in Its ha: 


tenor, was ſpecific in its object; and the other charge was % He 


ſpecific as it was poſhble for the mind of man to conceive, 
the queſtion being ſolely, whether Admiral Byng bad done xafio 


on for his proofs ; if he had not, then the affirmative muk 


be eſtabliſhed. 5 
0 6 
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He was aſtoniſhed to hear the learned Lord dwell fo long 
on a circumſtance, which if it carried any weight with it, made 
againſt his argument much more than for it, which was the 
diſtinction of the utmoſt and his utmoſt, The fact was, the 
learned Lord, by taking one part of the ſentence, had haſtily 
or defignedly confounded the words; they were neither the 
utmoſt, nor his utmoſt, but the utms/? in his power, Men of 
much leſs abilities than any of the great names the learned 
Lord had referred to, might perform the utmoſt in their po- 
wer, though not the utmoſt. He was ready to agree with his 
Lordſhip, that neither Cæſar nor Prince Ferdinand ever did 
the utmoſt, but he nevertheleſs contended that every man, be 
his abilities ever ſo mean or ſlender, was equal to do the utmoſt 
in his power, which excluded every degree of cenſure, but 
what might be imputed to a want of zeal, or treachery, or co- 
wardice, If then the utmoſt in a commander's power was no 
more than acting to the beſt of his {kill and judgment, the ne- 
cative of that unported cowardice or diſaffection, and conſe- 
quently ſubjected the criminal to a capital puniſhment, 

To ſay, therefore, that the articles contained in Sir Hugh 
Palliſer's charge againſt Mr. Keppel were looſe and indefi- 
nite, amounted in fact to maintaining that cowardice or diſ- 
fection were not capital crimes, But even ſuppoſing, for 
arzument's ſake, that the charge now commented on was not 
of a capital nature, he would atk the noble Lord what was the 
"2 {Wire charge contained in another of the five articles in 
a which Admiral Keppel was accuſed for turning his back on 
ct French fleet, and thereby diſgracing the Britiſh flag 2 
as flying from the enemy, accompanying an aſſertion, that 
* ue admiral might and could have engaged the enemy to ad- 
u atege, not a ſpecific charge both in fact and conſtruction? 
Ja not ſuch an accuſation carry upon the very face of it a 
an eaarge of cowardice, or diſaffection, or both? He preſumed, in- 
eech that the learned Lord had but a very faint memory of the 


nel large on the table, elſe he never could have ſo confidently 
med that running away from an inferior and beaten ene- 
for * . * dil. 
das not an inſtance of the moſt abject cowardice or diſ- 


Mection. 


He was much ſurpriſed not to hear the learned Lord dwell 
e ore on the affair of Leſtock and Mathews, becauſe on that 
gone Bccafion there was a precedent enquiry, in the other Houle 3 
11 at the learned Lord wiſhed to avoid entering into particu- 


5, for a very obvious reaſon ; his Lordſhip knew that the 


Kquiry went only to aſcertain the fact of miſcarriage, which 
Gg2 53 when 
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Man: ſeld. who ſpoke laſt. 


were obſervable ; firſt, that Mr. 
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when the Houſe was ſatisfied of, they ordered the parties tg 
a court-martial, not upon looſe, but upon defined and ſpe. 
cific charges. 

He ſaid, this mode of proceeding was analogous to eyery 
other mode of proceeding adhered to in our code of criminal 
law. Whenever any man was accuſed, he was 'made ac- 
quainted with the nature of his offence, that he might be 
thereby enabled to prove his innocence, ſhould that be the 
caſe ; otherwiſe no perſon could be ſafe, however innocent; 
becauſe, being ignorant of the nature of the charge, he could 
never be prepared, either in the way of direct proof, by the 
confronting of witneſſes, or the various modes which the law 
has provided for its diſcovery, to meet his accuſer : this know- 
ledge of the witneſſes would ſignify very little, were he to be 
kept in the dark, as to the charge itſelf ; but when in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the charge, and knowing who were to be the perſons 
ſummoned to make it good, he had then every neceſſary means 
that innocence could deſire for its juſtification. 

Before his Grace fat down, he ſaid, he could not paſs over 
what had fallen from the noble Lord on the woolfack, that 
there was no proof before the Houſe ſufficient to juſtify the 
motion, and that the witneſs at the bar, ſo far from ſupport- 
ing the motion by y part of his evidence, had furniſhed the 
ſtrongeſt proof, founded on precedent, in ſapport of the pre- 
ſent mode of proceeding, in reſpect of the lieutenant and boat- 
ſwain who had been tried at Plymouth, the latter on the mi- 
nutes taken on the trial of the former, So far as the prece- 
dent went, it carried with it ſome weight : but two things 
Jackſon did not undertake 
to ſtate the caſe exactly, with all its circumſtances ; ſecondly, 
the offence charged was of a very different nature from that 
of an accuſation, ſuch as the vice-admiral was accuſed of: 
but allowing the precedent its full force, the occaſion, the tri- 
bunal, and the mode of conducting that trial, though it might 
furniſh one inſtance of injuſtice, or rather illegal proceeding, 
for he thought the ſentence, though not the mode of proceed- 
ing, a very proper one, was not a ſufficient ground to depart 
from precedents much more applicable to the matter betore 
the Houſe, and of infinitely greater authority and importaner. 

Earl Mansfield made a very long reply to the noble Duke 
In proof that it was the practice of courts: 
martial to proceed looſely, his Lordſhip ſtated the peculiar 
nature of ſuch modes of trial, He ſaid, that for the ſake of 


military diſcipline, they differed eſſentially from trials at 
common law. In the latter, a ſpecific charge is given in 
upon 


R as a- ac =- 


een Are t. 


upon oath to a grand jury, who muſt upon their conſciences, 

and on the conviction of their reaſon, find the charge relevant 
before the proceſs could go a ſtep farther. In courts martial no 
charge on oath was made, and, _— where the accuſer was 

a private perſon, nothing like a ſpecific charge was exhibited, 

In Sir Hugh Palliſer's accuſation of Mr. Keppel, the charge 

was not upon oath, neither was the charge ſpecific, It was 
conſonant to practice, and perfectly agreeable to uſage, to 
order a court-martial to enquire and at the ſame time try the 
perſon accuſed for other parts of his conduct, beſides thoſe ac- 

tually referred to the court; the caſe was ſo in the affair of 
Mathews and Leſtock, and more particularly in that of 
Admiral Byng ; but there was a later caſe, which clearly and 
Incontrovertibly proved what he faid, the caſe of Mr. Brere- 

ton, captain of the Duke, The court were directed to try 

him for his conduct touching the buſineſs of July 27th. In 

the courſe of their enquiry, 1n order to found a charge, it ap- 
peared that he behaved improperly, by getting drunk the day 

before and the day after the battle : the court made that mat- 

ter the charge, and grounded the ſentence upon it, thereby 
depriving Captain Brereton of his command, not for behav- 

ing ill on the 27th of July, but for getting, drunk on the 

26th and 28th. His Lordſhip urged ſeveral other matters, 

in order to prove that though the court were directed to en- 

quire into a particular fact, they were not thereby reſtrained 

from going into other circumſtances : fo that if the order 

for trial only related to what pailed in the action, yet the 

court were at full liberty to go into the whole of Sir Hugh 

ke Palliſer's conduct on the 28th, as well as in the action of the 

„ WK 25th of July. | 

at Earl of Briſtol replied to Earl Mansfield, and after declar- Fal of 
T ing the learned Earl was miſtaken in his account of Admiral 
l- byng's trial, ſaid, if military diſcipline depended on a viola- 
ht uon of juſtice and freedom, away with ſuch diſcipline ! for it 
„would be vain to expect that ſeamen, who had been for years 
d- etteemed the bulwark of this country, could do their country | 
art ſervice, if they were made ſlaves of, or ſubjected to laws which 1 
ore vere oppoſite to every principle of freedom and juſtice, His 
er. Lordſhip adverted to the articles of war, and having under- 
oke i tod the Earl of Mansfield to have declared that he was con- ; 
rts* Wh cerned in framing the code of martial laws which he had ſpo- d * 
liar Wi ken of, aid, he hoped the learned Earl had no hand in fram- 
of ig the article which ſubjefted officers on half pay to the ſame 
„mal law and the ſame diſcipline which thoſe in actual ſer- 
ia ce neceſſarily were governed by: an article which he re- | 
| membered 
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membered created ſuch a ſpirit of oppoſition in the navy off. 


cers, at the time that the code of laws was under the conſide- 


Farl of 
| Mansfield. 


| Duke of 
| KAicomond. 


ration of Parliament, as to obtain the omiſſion of that article, 
ſtrongly as it had been ſupported, 

Earl of Mansfield defired to ſet the noble Earl right, by re- 
peating what he had ſaid early in the debate, that he had no 
hand in framing the law alluded to by his Lordſhip. All he 
meant to fay was, that he was concerned in carrying them 
through Parliament, under the ſanction and with the tupport 
of the late Duke of Cumberland and Lord Anſon. 

The Duke of Richmond ſaid, Admiral Byng's caſe was truly 
a calamitous one, and the learned Lord who {poke laſt, could 
not ſo ſoon, he believed, forget the part he acted in that buſi- 
neſs, were it not for ſomething which tell from him this day, 
that indicated a total forgetfulneſs of the greateſt part of that 
melancholy cataſtrophe. The noble Earl ſaid that Cæſar, 
nor no other great captain or commander, had ever done the 
utmoſt, and yet the learned Lord, upon recollection, muſt re- 
member that in the caſe of Admiral Byng, an act of the high- 
eſt criminality was, at leaſt by inference of law, affixed to a 
moral impoſſibility ; that unfortunate gentleman was acquit- 
ted by his judges of cowardice and diſaffection, and yet, ne- 
vertheleſs, was brought in guilty, for not doing the utmoſt to 
fink, burn, deſtroy, &c. 

He would have imagined that the learned Earl had forgot 
the part he had acted in that buſineſs. Had his Lordſhip not 
mentioned the opinion of the twelve judges, who, he ſaid, had 
been unanimous in their approbation of the ſentence, at the 
head of which was the then chief juſtice of England ? He 
would, therefore, recommend to his Lordſhip, to endeavour 
to reconcile the opinion of the twelve judges with that given 
this day by the learned Earl, and decide in his own mind, 
whether a charge under the ſame law in 1778, and framed in 
the ſame words, as to the article in queſtion, was not a ſpe- 
cific charge, ſufficient to draw after it a capital puniſhment, 
when an officer of long and tried ſervice ſuffered on a fimilar 
charge in 1757, and the ſentence under which he ſuffered was 
confirmed by the opinion of the twelve judges. He remem- 
bered that though then but very young, he could not ſay but 
that affair made a very deep impreſſion upon him, being pre- 
ſent in the gallery of the other Houſe, when ſeveral of the 
members deſired a law, in order that they might be ab- 


ſolved from their oath of ſecrecy, for the purpoſe of ſubmit- 


ting their doubts to the Houſe, which being complied with, 
8 being comp they 


they accordingly did, but the queſtion propoſed involving in 
it a point of law, as he obſerved before, it was referred to 
tie judges, with the chief juſtice at their head, who at length 
decided the fate of that devoted man, who had, in fact, fal- 
len a ſacrifice to miniſterial timidity and court intrigue, 

His Grace faid, he was happy in having an opportunity of 
delivering his ſentiments on the ſubje&t ; and withdrew his 
motion, on a preſumption, he ſaid, that the object he wiſhed 
to obtain would be the conſequence of his agitating the queſ- 
tion, 

April 1. 

This day there was an altercation upon a point of order on 
the Biſhop of Landaff's bill for preventing adultery, The 
bill was at length committed to the 15th inſtant. 

Houſe adjourned to the 14th. 


April 14. 

Private buſineſs to the 20th. 

April 20. 

: Enquiry into the management of Greenwich Hoſpital. 


Captain Baillie was examined this day, relative to the ſheet- Captain 
ing, its quality, length, &c. and proved a very conſiderable Baillie. 
dehciency in each pair, He informed the committee, that a 
Mr. Price, a linen-draper, then below the bar, could corro- 
borate every thing he had ſaid, as to the proper lengths of 


Ruſſia ſheeting, according to the nature of the fabrick, | 
The Duke of Richmond wiſhed that Price might be exa-Duke of 

ot mined, and accordingly moved that the Houſe be reſumed, Richmond. 
00 Mr. Price was then ſworn, and the Houſe again reſolved it- Mr. Prices 
id elf into a committee, and he was examined to the lengths of 
he the pieces of ſheeting, which, he ſaid, ought to be thirty long 
ic ell, or about thirty-ſeven yards and a half Engliſh meaſure ; 
ur the conſequence of which was, that the number of pair of 
cn beets cut out did not correſpond with the given lengths. 
d, Captain Baillie was examined as to the fraud in the weight Captain 


in of meat ſerved in the dinner portions to the penſioners. The Baillie. 
e- {W-lowance was pound pieces, weighing 16 ounces; the portions 

nt, lately were reduced to 14 ounces. He added ſeveral particu» 

lar lers relative to the informations moved againſt him by the di- 

vas ectors in the court of King's-Bench, and that at the ſuit of 

m- tie very perſons whoſe duty it was, from their rank and ſitua- 

tions in the hoſpital, to redreſs the grievances complained of. 


ad, he received his inſtructions to proceed againſt Captain 
balllie Said he had been employed by ſeveral of the civil 
I officers 
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Mr. Everiſt, the ſolicitor, was called to this point. He Mr.Everif. 
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.efficers and directors, who looked upon themſelves injuri 
treated in Captain Baillie's .. which they er 7 
libel, Deſired to name them. Reverend Mr. Cooke, cha . 
lain, Mr. Stuart, the ſurveyor, Mr. Ibbetſon, &c. Aſked 
none of the directors had made themſelves parties? Said, he 
ſuppoſed ſome of them were. He expected to be paid by thoſe 
who had been libelled, whether officers or directors. Aſked, if 
ſome of thoſe libelled were not the perſons to whom Captai 
Baillie's complaints were finally referred to be determined y 
on ? Said, he believed ſo. Aſked, if ſome of them did not 
form the general court, where a repreſentation was framed for 
Captain Baillie's diſmiſſion? Moſt certainly. 8 
( Fitneſs ordered to withdr 
At half after four, Mr. Le Fevre, a eee in the wn 
was called to the bar; delired to inform tne committee what 
he knew relative to the management of Greenwich Hoſpital, 
He entered into a narrative of a converſation which palled 
berween him and the reverend Mr. Cooke, | 
Interrupted by ſeveral Lordi. 
A ſhort debate. Witneſs 3 to . . 
Debate continued. 
The witneſs ordered in and deſired to confine himſelf to an- 
ſwers, but the Duke of Richmond, though he acquieſced for 


the preſent, ſeemed determined to bring on the ſame queſtion any 
in another ſhape. to 
Q. Whether the witneſs had any converſation with the — 
reverend Mr, Cooke, relative to the affairs of Greenwick Ho- + 
Jpital? © * don 
A. He had ſeveral. Con 
Q. Did he recollect any thing which paſſed in the couiſe imm 
of thoſe converſations? wou 
A. He did. the | 
[Ae Wa again interrupted and ordered to withdraw, uon, 

Called in. N - | Ir 


Q. Did he recollect, that Mr. Cooke frequently deſired him the: 
to bave nothing to ſay to the lieutenant governor ? 1 * 
A. He did; and that at the ſame time he added, if he ſhould 


perſiſt to countenance Captain Baillie, Lord Sandwich would Ty 
moſt- certainly mark him, or any perſon who ſhould even f 
correſpond with Captain Baillie, 2 

W hile the witneſs was delivering his teſtimony, the Ear] 0 Irs 
Denbigh came down from the woolſacks to the bar, and in 4 * tr 
low voice, with certain geſtures accompanying it, three or fou Nl 
times, defired the witneſs to confine himſelf to the queltiot "WH 
that were put to him. The witneſs proceeding, his * Vo 

I : 
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ſhip ſaid, in a tolerable audible voice, if he did not attend to 
what he ſaid, he would certainly interrupt him, 

The witneſs not attending to what his Lordſhip ſaid, the Earl of 
Earl of Denbigh roſe to object to the receiving any kind of evi- Penbjrb. 
dence but what contained a ſpecific anſwer to the queſtion pro- 
pounded from the woolſack, | /Y7tneſs ordered to withdraw, 

The Duke of Richmond roſe, to complain of the very diſ- Duke of 

orderly and indecent manner the noble Lord had conducted Richmond. 
himſelf during the examination; who not ſatisfied with going 
down to the bar, and Jooking the witneſs almoſt through, 
endeavoured to intimidate him with a kind of private con- 
rerfation, mixed with threats. His Grace obſerved, that 
if ſuch things were permitted, the enquiry was at an end, 
No witneſs under ſuch circumſtances would or could attend 
to the evidence he gave; becauſe, though ſeemingly under 
the protection of the Houſe, he was open to private and pu- 
blic inſult. 

Ear) of Denbigh denied that he had any intention of intimi- Earl of 
dating the witneſs, but acknowledged, that he told him he Phil. 
would interrupt him if e deviated from the queſtion, 

The Duke of Richmond, in reply, obſerved, that it was con- Duke of 
an. vary to all order, as well as highly indecent and unbecoming Nh. 
for any member of that Houſe, acting in the capacity of a judge, 
ion to offer to direct a witneſs giving evidence at the bar. He 
contended, that the converſation the noble Earl endeavoured 
to hold with Mr. Le Fevre, was of a private nature, and was 
Ho- lone to intimidate ; that no noble Lord had a right to hold 
converſe with a perſon under examination ; and if he did not 
immediately deſiſt, ang retract the aſſertion he had made, he 
would, for the honoyr of the Houſe, and in order to preſerve 
the regularity of their Lordſhips' proceedings, frame a queſ- 
| tion, and 4 the ſenſe of the Houſe upon it. 

* After an altercation, in which ſeveral direct contradictions 

. WH took place, the Duke of Richmond affirmed, and appealed to 
bim their Lordſhips, whether what the noble Lord acknowledged 
ny * not amount to a confeſſion of the diſorder imputed to 

im! 
o The Lord Chancellor faid, it was very true, that every Lord Char- | 

queſtion ſhould, according to the rigid forms of the Houſe, eller. | 
come directly from the woolfack to the witneſs, it being the 
medium of communication between the noble Lord the exa- 
minant, and the perſon examined; but that form was fre- 
Uently diſpenſed with for the greater diſpatch, he believed, 
ener than it was adhered to; but certainly, if the noble 

Vol. XII. * Duke 
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of his ohſtinate perſeverance, in reſpect of Captain Bai 
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— inſiſted upon it, in point of order it muſt be complied 
With. 

Earl of Penbigh ſaid, that was what he intended to have 
done; that it was every day's practice; and why he departed 
from the rule was, becauſe he wiſhed to avoid trouble and 
delay, and of which the noble Duke himſelf had given a ſpe- 
cimen. | 

The Duke of Richmond obſeryed, that the matter of con. 
plaint ſtated by him was totally different from that ſpecies af 
diſorder deſcribed by the learned Lord on the woolſack, and 
the noble Earl, The one was a queſtion put to the witneſs 
directly, which both the noble Lords confeſſed was contrary 
to order: but that had no relation to the ſubject he roſe to 
ſpeak to. There was no queſtion put here, but threats uſed 
to intimidate, or motives urged to the witneſs to ſuppreſs his 


teſtimony, or to prevent him from purſuing what appeared 8 

to him the moſt proper mode of diſcloſing the truth. 5 
When a noble Lord propounded a queſtion, he propounded 

it openly, in the hearing of every noble Lord preſent, he .. 


queſtion and anſwer was taken down by the ſhort-hand wri- 
ter at the bar. It was therefore never preſumed, becauſe the Wl - ; 
queſtion did not come regularly through the woolſack, that 

it might or ought not. The contrary was evident, and the |, 
truth was, that whenever ſuch a mode of examination wa , 
permitted, it was a kind of tacit ſuſpenſion of the ſtandag ;.. 
order and cuſtomary mode of proceeding. Was that the cak 
here? Was there a colour, or ſhadow of cuſtom, order or pr. 6. 
cedent, to ſupport the preſent cafe, which conſiſted of neitbei p., 
queſtion nor anſwer, but direct threats; or, if the noble Lou ;.. 
choſe a milder term, a kind of diſorderly advice? On the co gig 


trary, was it not a converſation attempted to be opened wit! 7 
the witneſs, and not an examination of him ? * 

After ſome apology from the Earl of Denbigh, the witne'i ;.c 
was called in. 1 


Q. Had the witneſs any converſation with Mr. Cooke! BW ..:. 

A. He had ſeveral : more than one; two at leaſt he cou un: 
remember; and he believed he had many more. The f f. 
of theſe was in the ſummer, 1777, and the other in Apr fp 
1778. They were both of the ſame tendency ; but in % hie 
when Mr. Cooke found that he (the witneſs) had not fol a1 
lowed his former advice, that of declining all intimacy, e I; or 
even intercourſe, with Captain Baillie, Cooke {wore 2 roul 


oath ;—[ Deſired to repeat it. |-By God | that in conſeque 


A. 1779. N | 
Lord Sandwich would ſtop his preferment, [Ordered to with- 


draw. 

Earl of Che/ter field ſaid, that the preſent being an enquiry Farlof 
into the bor arg the noble Lord 5 the head &* the % ar Chefter field. 
ralty, whoſe name was mentioned in the converſation related 
at the bar, which if received as evidence might affect his 
Lordſhip 3 but as hearſay was no evidence, he ſubmitted it to 
their Lordſhips, whether a converſation between two perſons 
was ſuch a ſpecies of procf as ought to be received, when it 
tended to criminate a third perſon, He therefore contended, 
that the witneſs ought to be reſtrained to the relation of fats 
within his own Knowledge; for what one perſon reported 
that another perſon ſaid, could never be recetved as evidence 
in a court of juſtice, . : 

The Lord Chancellor declared himſelf of the ſame opinion, Lord Cans 
end ſaid, it was impoſhble that a converſation of what Lord ur. 
Sandwich had ſaid, not to the witneſs, but to another perſon, 
could be fairly brought home to the noble Lord. : 

Here a moft complex debate, much involved in law, com- 
menced ; ſeveral attempts were made to ſimplify the point in 
conteſt, but the queſtion of law perpetually recurred and forced 
Itſelf into diſcuſſion. 

At length, Lord Mansfield, after ſome conſultation with Earl of 
the other two law Lords [the Lord Chancellor and Lord Manzel. 
Bathurſt] framed the following motion, in order to take the 
ſenſe of the Houſe, | 

„That it be reſolved, that the name of John Earl of 
Sandwich be not mentioned by the witneſs at the bar [Le 
Fevre] in his evidence of a converſation with any other per- 
- of what the ſaid perſon informed him, the ſaid Earl had 
aid.“ 

To this reſolution the Duke of Richmond moved the fol- Duke ot 
lowing amendment, In order to intimidate the ſaid wit- ichmends 
refs.” | 

This amendment, involving in it a direct negative to the 
teſolution moved by th learned Lord, cauſed a moſt impor- 
unt debate, upon which the queſtion of law re-commenced, 

Earl of Mansfield contended, that it was repugnant to eve- Earl of 
7 principle of legal evidence, to admit hearſay teſtimony, Monyfelds 
which in its confequences might or could affect a third perſon. 
although he did not conſider the preſent enquiry as ſpecrfical- 
ly or excluſively directed againſt the firſt lord of the admiral- 
ty, yet conſidering his Lordſhip as one perſon charged among 
many others, the matter (ſubſtantially came to the ſame point. 
It was yell known, that in proceedings upon indictments, 

Hh 2 where 
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where: ſeveral perſons were charged, no evidence of a ctimi- 
nal act, committed by one of the parties, was received as eyi- 
dence. againſt any other. Lord Sandwich and Mr. Cocke 
ſtood exactly in the ſame predicament with perſons fo indict. 
ed; conſequently, no proof of what Cooke ſaid, ought to be 
admitted, or ought to be received, as evidence of the climi- 
nal interference of the noble Lord. 

Lord Camden acknowledged the principle laid down 282 
general one, but begged. leave to point out where the tuo 
caſes were diffimilar : for upon the noble and learned Lord's 
own argument, which ſuppoſed that Lord Sandwich and 
Mr. Cooke appeared in the caſe before their Lordſhips as pat- 
ties equally criminal, and partaking preciſely of the ſituation 
of perſons charged on an indictment, the learned Lord muſt 
acknowledge, that they were not trying for the ſame offence; 
Mr. Cooke might be convicted of the charge now made; 
would that affect the Earl of Sandwich? God forbid ! The 
evidence of what Cooke ſaid to Le Fevre, was no evidence to 
affect Lord Sandwich, or any perſon on earth but Cooke, 

Suppoſe it ſhould come out in proof againſt Cooke, that 
Lord Sandwich never told Cooke, that he would mark Le 
Fevre, and take care to ſtop his preferment, which he hoped 
and believed would turn out to be the truth, how could the 
preſent teſtimony affect his Lordſhip ? When, perhaps, in- 
ſtead of fixing a ſhadow of guilt upon him, it might, upon a 
full and proper inveſtigation, turn cut to be no more than 1 
Nander invented by Cooke againſt an innocent man, in order 
thereby to effect the removal of Captain Baillie from his office 
in the hoſpital; and by thus gratifying his own reſentment;, 
avenge himſelf upon a perſon who had rendered himſelf ob- 
noxious to him, 

The very ſlander was an act of a criminal nature in Cocks, 
becauſe it reflected highly upon the conduct of the noble Loid, 
who was ſuppoſed to have authorized the threat, by ſome pre- 
vious communication or direction. It was done with a vies 
to prevent Le Fevre from ſhewing any countenance to Cap- 
tain Baillie; and by extending or propagating this crimins 
influence through the hoſpital, was directed to effect eitht! 
the voluntary reſignation of Captain Baillie, by being thus 
rendered obnoxious to all thoſe with whom he communicated, 
or was connected with; or to induce him to permit tho 
abuſes to paſs unnoticed, in future, which he had already ſe 
his face againſt. | 

But independent of theſe obſervations, he would meet th 
learned and noble Lord fairly upon his own ground, and — 

0 
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own ſtate of the queſtion, that of analogy, in reſpeC to in- 
ditments at the common law, and upon which his Lordſhip 
ſeemed 1o confidently to rely. He would agree, that Lord 
Sandwich, as firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, might ap- 
pear to have been guilty of ſome acts of miſmangement, re- 
htive to the government of Greenwich Hofpital, or of none; 
ſo might Mr. Cooke, as far as his power extended, by an im- 
proper interference, by diſgracing his function as a clergy- 
man, or he might not. ne of them might be proved 1n- 
nocent, and not the other; conſequently the cafe ſtated by 
the learned Lord, if it applied at all, contradicted the con- 
cluſion drawn by his Lordſhip ; or if it did not, no argu- 
ment at all could be raned upon it. 

He would, however, put a caſe to the learned Lord before 
de ſat down, which muſt apply: ſuppoſe that ſeveral per- 
ſons included in the ſame inditment, and charged with ſe- 
veral ſpecific offences; might not evidence be competently 
*iven and received, of a criminal act committed by one of 
the parties, though it amounted to hearſay only, reſpecting 
another charged with a different ſpecies of offence, The 
learned Lord muſt acknowledge it. He muſt know, it would 
ſerve to convict the party legally and ſpecifically charged; 
he muſt know, it could not affect the perſon not charged 
with that ſpecies of oftence ; for though a charge againſt one 
man, could neither in law, juſtice, or common ſenſe, be 
feemed a charge againſt another; a guilty perſon could ne- 
rer object to the evidence of his own guilt, upon the pretence, 
that the proof of it involved in it an hearſay evidence of what 
another perſon had done or ſaid, which, of courſe, did not 
amount to legal proof. 


The Lord Chancellor ſpoke two or three times in the above Lord Chans 


debate; his principal view was to cftabliſh the two following e. 
propoſitions : 
That the enquiry amounted to a ſpecific charge againſt 
Lord Sandwich; an. if taken as a general charge againſt all 
loſe concerned in the management of Greenwich Hoſpital, 
erery particular part of it applied generally againſt every per- 
bn concerned, conſequently, whether the enquiry was gene- 
ally or individually directed, the evidence was . — 
that is, every part of the teſtimony given at the bar was evi- 
fence of miſoonduct of Lord Sandwich; or if it was not, it 
alected him as one of the parties aceuſed. | bt 21d 
To prove his firſt propoſition, he quoted Captain Baillie's 
book on the table, which charged Lord Sandwich, in direct 
terms, 
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matter proper to found a criminal procceding upon ; but in 


if ten or ten thouſand witneſſes, one after another, came to 
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terms, with corruption. To prove the ſecond, he preſumed 

that the permitting thoſe miſmanagements to continue, a. 

mounted to a failure of duty, in not putting a ſtop to them, 

aj of courſe, if proved, would ultimataly reach the noble 
rd, | 

Earl of Sandwich ſaid, he had been charged with corrup. 
tion ; that he looked upon the enquiry as totally perſonal 
againſt him; that he wiſhed the witneſs might be permitted 
to proceed, becauſe be was confcious of the injuſtice and fal- 
ſity of "the charge: but he ſhould be ſorry that any con- 
venience or defire of his ſhould be preferred to the order and 
eſtabliſhed mode of proceeding of that Houſe. 

Lord Camaen ſaid, the preſent motion, if carried, would 
amount to a real diſſolution of the committee, even upon the 
arguments of the noble Lords who framed and ſupported it. 
The preſent, ſay the noble Lords, is an enquiry into the 
conduct of the Earl of Sandwich, charging him with mani- 


| feſt corruption in the exerciſe of a public truſt of very great f 


conſequence. What will be the manifeſt effect of this mo- 
tion ? That you may fit here till the dog-days, to hear the 


examination of witneſſes, to hear complaints and charges h 
made againſt any perſon, or every perſon, but the condud 10 
of the noble Lord into which you are convened to enquire. oh 


I only repeat this, to ſhew the maniſeſt abſurdities people are 


drove to adopt, when they want to effect purpoles upon prin- de 
ciples which directly militate againſt them; for I am perfett- int 
ly ſatisfied that the preſent enquiry contains no fingle ipecific m 
charge againſt any man, ſo as to produce conviction or con- 2% 


demnation. The event of it, I acknowledge, may afford 


the firſt inſtance, I affirm as a member of this Houle, and a 
lawyer, that it cannot produce any iſſue, which may imme— 
diately affect either the noble Lord, or any other of the par- 
ties. 

But even if it did, I will follow that aſſertion with ano- 
ther, that evidence of what another perſon ſaid, that Lori 
Sandwich ſaid, can never reach nor affect that noble Lord 
in the moſt diſtant degree. It is but bearſay evidence at the 
beſt. It can only affect Mr. Cooke, if not diſproved ; and 


he Lordſhips* bar, to confirm the teſtimony of what Mr. Le 
evre heard Mr. Cooke ſay that Lord Sandwich had told him, 
it Would not, it could not weigh a feather with your Lorl-f Q. 
ſhips.” Tf it could not, the concluſion is direct and 1 
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ble, that the mentioning Lord Sandwich's name, as it cannot 
allect in the moſt remote degree that noble Lord, ſo it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary that his Lordſhip's name ſhould be men- 
tioned, as directly and circumſtantially neceſſary to prove the 
means of intimidation made uſe of by Cooke, to deter the 
witnels from ſhewing any countenance to Captain Baillie. 
Once for all, I ſay, truth and juſtice oblige your Lordfhips 
to believe the noble Lord innocent of the expreſſions imputed 
to him; you are bound as judges to believe his Lordſhip in- 
nocent, till you have received proof to the contrary, and 
heard his defence; and having no proof to the contrary, 
from the evidence objected to, you have no right whatever 
to refuſe a ſpecies of evidence, totally applicable and exclu- 
fively ſo to another perſon, which will certainly be the caſe 
ſhould the preſent motion be carried. f 

The queſtion was put, and carried by a majority of forty- 
fix to nineteen, ; 

IF itneſs called in. 

Duke of Richmond moved, that the reſolution now carried Puke of 
he read and delivered to the witneſs, and that he be informed Richmond. 
that he may anſwer any queſtion, ſo that he does not men- 
tion the name of the Earl of Sandwich, 

This was ſtrongly oppoſed, as unneceſſary and unprece- 
dented ; the reading of the motion was ſufficient 5 and no 


* inſtance was ever known of a witneſs at the bar being per- 

I mitted to have any of the documents of the Houſe in his 

ty poſſeſſion. A very interefting debate enſued, and the noble 

od Duke's motion was negatived by a majority of 44 to 15. 

4 [ Wines called in, and the three or four laſt queſtions and 

F anſwers read. 

al Aſked, Who was the - perſon that Cooke told him would 

Rs mark all who were found to ſpeak to, or correſpond with, 
Captain Baillie ? 

1 A, A nobleman in high office. 

ord Q. Who was that nobleman ? 


ord He was defired by the Duke of Richmond to attend to 

the WI the refolution, which had been read to him. 

and The witneſs ſaid, he knew the terms of the reſolution, 

e to and he would wiſh to be informed by the Houſe in what 

Le Tanner he ſhould anſwer that queſtion, he being on his oath. 

nim, [ Houſe remained filent. 

| Q, Who was that nobleman mentioned by Mr. Cooke ? 

| | Ordered to withdraw. 

Here 
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225 He chen. proceeded to give the follow ing nurratbwe: That 
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Here a debate enſued. Earbof Sandwich: ſaid, he wiſhed 


moſt heartily that the reſolution had not been made; and it 
there was any way of getting rid of it, he ſhould he c- 
tremely glad to adopt it. He complained greatly of the con- 
duct of noble Lords on the other de, who, in order to hay 
raſs and tire the Houſe, ſtarted debates upon every tritling | 
occaſion, They withed, he ſaid, to put-the enquiry off till 
the very cloſe of the ſcſſian, to preclude him from a defence; 
and lamented, that che enquiry had not at the beginning been 
ſo conſtituted as to have admitted him to make his defence 
to ever different ee of — as they were brought 
forwar 

Duke of Richnand SGimed any intention of procraſi 
nation or delay; obtexyed,. that it was not a very pleaſant 
taik on kis part: that the charge of delay lay much more 
juſtly againſt the noble Earl and his friends, than on choſe on 
his fade of the Houſe, He acknowledged, indeed, that he; 
had fortunately laid a temptation, which they had caught at; 
that they now found they were in a ſituation from which 
they could not extricate themſelves ; that the noble Lord's 
affected ſorrow might eaſily be accounted for. He voted for 
4 queſtion, on the diviſion, when he might have prevented 

He now lamented that it had ever paſſed, and recom- 

— to have it reſcinded or diſpenſed with, when he knew, 
by the orders of the Houſe, that it was totally impraticable, 
His Grace ſpoke for ſome time in this ſtrain, and was very 
ſevere on the noble Earl. A very conſiderable pauſe now 
enſued ; ſeveral methods were propoſed to get rid of the dil. 
faculty : the witneſs was at length called 4 in, 

Aſked, What nobleman ? | 

A. A noble Lord in high office. 


OSD . =nSPram wp... 


The Duke of Richmond ſeemed conteated;: but the Dale of: th 
of Bolton, as he was retiring from the bar, aſked him, 

Had he ever any other converſation with: Mz. Cooke? Gr 

A. Several; but one, in particalar, ſotate-as: April, 170 jb Ca 


in that month, Cooke having had frequent cdgyerfations in 
the preceding monte of Januaty and Felrbeyy,:told him, 
that his oonduet reſpecting e ybe had — a ſtop 19 
all proſpect of future promotibps: : This was Juſt before i 
failed, as lieutenant of thę > . and he was told lle 
ſame thing, by 1 5 riellen captaig.of that ſhip, e 
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Q. Who was the perſon meant, that would ſtop his pre- 
ferment ? | 
A. A noble perſon. 
Deſired to name him. { 
Another debate, on a motion of Lord Mountford's, that 
the witneſs ſhould not be deſired to anſwer that queſtion ; 
contents 43, non-contents 15. Hos 
| Witnefs called in. 1 
He proceeded to inform the committee, that he had fre- 
quently waited upon the firſt Lord of the admiralty, in the 
courſe of the ſpring, four or five times, but was never admit- 
ted to an audience of him ; that he afterwards, when at 
Portſmouth, attempted to ſpeak to the noble Lord, who gave 
him no anſwer, but turned his back upon him; that he ap- 
plied to him for his favour and protection, but that he could 
receive no anſwer, more than that his Lordſhip ſaid, . He 
had a very good opinion of him : ” and, on preſſing his Lord- 
ſhip to give him a direct anſwer, the noble Lord anſwered, 
© He would give no other, if he ſtayed there for twelve 
months,” | | 
Aſked, Why he applied to the noble Lord, when he knew 
his Lordſhip was determined to ſtop him from all future pre- 
ferment 2 | 
A. He was adviſed to it by his friends, 
Deſired to ſay by whom? 
ry A, By his captain, | | 
Wy Q. Who was the captain of the America ? 
l- A. Lord Longford. 
Q. Was he ſtill in the navy? 
A, No; he (the witneſs) had reſigned his commiſſion, be- 
N cauſe he knew he had no chance of preferment, on account 
ale ot the offence he had given to a noble Lord in high office. 
April 21. 
Greenwich Hoſpital enquiry. 


8. Captain Baillie was called to the bar. He told their Lord- Captaia 
bat fps, that he ſent a copy of his book in March, 1778, to Baillie, 


+ 0 Lord Sandwich, accompanied with a letter; that the letter 
vim; b been moved for by the Houſe, but was not upon the ta- 
p {Wile ; chat he had brought a copy of it with him, in caſe the 
xn vnmittee choſe to have it 1. 0 | _ 

The propoſition being agreed to, the letter was delivered 
p and read by the clerk at the table; it purported to be an 
udreſs to the noble Earl at the head of the admiralty; re- 


77 
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(0 or with his Lordſhip on the deaf ear that had been 
Vor. XII Ii turned 
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t | | 
urned to the various complaints of miſmanagement and 
abuſe in the government, &c. of Greenwich Hotpital, which 
had before been made to the admiralty-board ; that the en- 
cloſed cafe ſtated circumſtantially, what the ſeveral grounds 
of complaint were; intimating that the ſender of it hoped 
the Earl would be ftimulated from a peruſal of the caſe to 
iet himſelf heartily and ſeriouſly about an enquiry, with a 
view to promote reformation, and declaring, that if proper 
notice was not taken of the matter, the writer of the letter 
would not ſtop, but would go ſtill further, though he gave 
up all idea of a parliamentary application, „ 
Captain Baillie ſaid, he had ſent this letter to the noble 
Earl individually, rather than to the board of admiralty, be- 
cauſe he thought it more becoming him to addreſs Lord 
Sandwich {ingly on the ſubject, than to expoſe the internal 
government of the hoſpital, and the various frauds and abu- 
ies complained of to the board at large. That in conſe- 
quence of the letter, he waited on the noble Lord at the ad- 
miralty-office, who received him in a very different manner 
from what he expected; that his Lordſhip behaved to him 
with great coolnets, and, as he imagined there was an inten- 
tion of examining him when he had no friend preſent, he 
made his bow and went away. That afterwards the reve- 
rend Mr. Cooke carried a paper about the hoſpital, contain- 
ing 2 complaint againſt him; encouraging or offering en- 
couragement to ſuch perſons as he applied to to ſign the pa- 
per. That an attempt was made to get the council of the 
hoſpital to warrant a complaint againſt him for printing the 
caſe, That Captain Mapleſden, the preſent Leutenant-go- 
vernor, took the book from under his coat at the councih 
and endeavoured to obtain the ſanction of the council for a 
formal complaint againſt him as the author of it, but that 
tae attempt failed, That the caſe (for it was not a book) 10 
produced, he was very certain was the identical caſe which 
hre had ſent to the Earl of Sandwich. That Captain Ma- 
pleilen knew nothing of the caſe, at the time he produced it 
to the council, for he could not have known of it before the 
reverend Mr. Cooke brought it from London, and deliver 
irro:him. That at length a puny general court was col. 
vened, in order to have it ſubmitted to them, what ſhould 
be done refpefting the book. That it was not ſuch a gene- 
ral court as he had wiſhed; that Mr. Ibbetſon had once, on 
his o ſuggeſtion, ſummoned by public advertiſement 1 
the Gazette, a full general court, to cle& a new ſteward ie 
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An ie rene 
the hoſpital; that he humbly conceived the determination to 
enquire whether the fineſt and nobleſt charity in the world, 
was well or ill managed, abuſed or not abuſed, was a matter 
of infinitely more importance, than the election of a ſteward 
to the hoſpital, and therefore he had hoped, that as. much 
pains would be taken to aſſemble an impartial general court 
to take his caſe, ſtating ſuch a variety of criminal charges 
into conſideration, as had evidently been beſtowed on the 
former occaſion, That on the 14th of April, 1778, the ge- 
neral court, conſiſting of fix Lords of the admiralty, Mr. 
Stephens their ſecretary, the governor of the hoſpital, three 
commiſſioners of the navy, the lieutenant-governor { Cap- 
tain Baillie] and thirteen directors, met. 
| The Duke of Richmond ſtopped Captain Ballie here, and 
defired that Mr, Ibbetſon might read the minutes of the ge- 
heral court of the 14th of April. | bo. 
Mr. Jbletſon came to the bar, and read as follows: Mr. Er- 
« At a general court of the commiſſioners and governors „e. EY 
of Greenwich Hoſpital, which was held at the admiralty, on 
Tueſday the 14th of April, 1778, : 
„Lord Sandwich informed the court, that he had called 
them together, in order to lay before them a letter which the 


ne ſecretary to the admiralty had received from Captain Baillie; 
e lieutenant-governor of Greenwich Hoſpital, dated the 26th |, 
n- of laſt month, together with a printed book, which accompa- 
a nied it, entitled The Caſe of the Royal Hoſpital for Sea- 
a- men at Greenwich,“ as alſo ſeveral applications from the 
he board of directors, the officers of the council, the princi- 
he pel ciyil officers, and great numbers of the clerks and under 
o- officers (who conceive themſelves greatly traduced and in- 
eil, jured by the charges contained in the ſaid book) deſiring re- 
ra dreſs; all which papers were read, and Mr. Brett and Mr, 
hat Barker (two of the directors who were not preſent when the 
vo Wl epplication from that board was ſigned) declared their full 


lich concurrence in every thing ſet forth therein, and the ſecretary 
Ha- read to the court a letter which he had received from Mr. 
4 it Ten, another of the directors, repreſenting, that it would 
the not be in his power to attend the preſent meeting, 2s he was 
cred Wi to leave London yeſterday ; but that, having read Captain 
on- Baillie's performance, he was ſatisfied, that it was impropet 
ould Wl 40d unwarrantable in every reſpeR ; and that he ſhould be 
ene · i "ery glad to hear that the general court was diſpoſed to pro- 
2-00 Bi feed accordingly; F boyftty 1! 28 N. 
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„Captain Baillie, who was prefent, acknowledged him. 
ſelf to be the author of the above - mentioned caſe ; at the 
ſame time iuaſiſtiug, that it was not 2 book, but a memorial. 
Great part of the ſaid cafe was then read, particularly 
ſuch of it as more immediately reflected upon the proceed- 
ings of the directors and their ſecretary, x 
„Me. Cuſt then moved, that a committee might be ap- 
pointed to * the grounds of the charges contained 
in the ſaid printed book, and the court being of opinion that 
it would be a very proper meaſure, Captain Baillie was deſired. 
to name ſeven of the moſt independent directots to form a 
committee for that purpoſe, which he declined. Lord Sand- 
wich then took a lift of the directors, and having put down 
the names of the following gentlemen, viz. Sir M. Burrell, 
Mr. Fonnereau,. Mr. Cuſt, Mr. Savary, Mr. Barker, Mr. 
Wells, Mr. James, Mr. Reynolds, | 

Captain Baillie was aſked, if he had any objection to 
them, or to any of them ; to which he declined giving any 
other anſwer, than that he diſapproved of the mode: it was 
then 

© Reſolved, That the above-mentioned gentlemen, except 
Mr. Fonnereau, who deſired to be excuſed on account of his 
ill-health, ſhould be a committee (of whom three to be 2 
quorum) to inveſtigate the grounds of the ſevera] charges 
contained in the above-mentioned book: and they were de- 
fired to proceed upon the buſineſs with all convenient di- 
ſpatch, at ſuch times and places, as they ſhould think moſt 
Proper for the purpoſe ; and when they had compleated ſuch 
inveſtigation, to let the Lords of the admiralty know it, that 
another general court might be called, to receive their re- 
port,” | 

Captain Baillie went on, and ſtated, that the reaſon of 
his  objeRing to the committee as nominated by the noble 
Lord, and approved at the general court, was, that they 
wete directors, men accuſed by him of negle& of duty, 
and therefore ſuch a tribunal as he did not conſider com- 


petent to judge at all, not being likely to judge impartially 


In their own cauſe. He ſaid, he had hoped that ſome of 


thoſe high perſonages who were commiſſioners, and above alf 
poſſible influence, would have been ſummoned to the court, 
and would, with an unbiaſſed eye, have ſeen the magnitude of 
- abject in its true light, and paid it that attention which 
its real importance required. That he was ſo conſcious of 


the juſtneſs of the cauſe he had undertaken, and upon which 
he Rad riſqued his honour, his reputation, and his n 
ow that 
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that he had no fear to ſubmit it fully to the inquifition-of ay 
ar 2 =” conſtituted, and free: from prejudice. 


ech to give ſome: account of the conduct of the 
— of enquiry, and in what ——— they: GE to 
him not to do — rank; 

Captain Baillie ſaid, they far on hom different days for 
two or three hours each; that ĩt was impoffible to reecollect 
all their proceedings; that the chief of the things he had to 
complain of were, that without the ſmalleſt intimation to 
him, they brought down Mr. Morgan, a counſel, who not 
only brow-beat him and his evidence, but turned the tables 
vpon him, and inftead of ſuffering it to be an enquiry into the 
truth of the ſeveral charges alled in his caſe, converted 
the buſineſs of the court into a trial of him, upon the com- 

aitits of Mr. Cooke, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Ibbetſon, Mr. 
hh, Mr. Godby, and other officers of the hoſpital. That 
not content with this violent alteration of the plan of pro- 
ctedings, Mr. Morgan adopted a mode of arrangement of 
his own, and agitated each queſtion as he thought proper, 
but in ſuch a manner, that it was morally impoſſible to gueſs 
what. was the point next to be enquired into, or for him to 
be provided with the neceſſary evidence to ſupport it, al- 
though, had he known when ſuch and ſuch points were to 
be taken under conſideration, he could have brought abun» 
dant teſtimony to prove each. 

Captain Baillie complained alſo, that he had been treated 
with great rudeneſs during the fitting of the committee; that 
he had been given the lie direct by one perſon, and called a 
black-guard by another. He declared, however, that it was 
impoſhble for him to ſpeak to each particular, and, therefore, 
with the leave of their Lordſhips, he would refer them for 
their better information, reſpecting the conduct of the com- 
nie a letter dated Auguſt I2, 17 8, which he ſent to 
the, general court, convened t to receive the report of the com- 
mitter of enquiry, to. which general court he was not, ſum- 
5 neither had he any notice of its being about to be 

bee it was hel, when he. acci- 


1 


ter which the, captain a ene of 1 in the Le 
ng the conduct of, the 2375 


ee the bolpizal.., Among — facts, it alledged, laat 
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the court was incompetent in itſelf, that it was groſſly par- 
tial in its conduct, and that the court had refuſed to enquire 
into ſeveral of the particular charges ſtated by Captain Bal. 
lie, and preſſed by him as neceflary to be inveſtigated, It 
mentioned alſo the airs of Mr. Morgan, whom it ſtated to 
have aſſumed the entire direction of the enquiry, and to 
have declared in ſome points, that he would not let the wit- 
neſſes anſwer, on the plea that his clients ſhould not give 
evidence againſt themſelves; on othets, where ſtrong eyi- 
dence was offered, that it was too ſoon to be imines and 
on others again, that it was offered too late. It further de- 
clared, that his ſhort-hand writer was turned out of the 
room, and not ſuffered to take minutes; that the clerk of 
the works ſtruck an officer ; that a boatſwain of the hoſpital 
was diſcharged from his place, for not pulling off his hat of- 
ten enough to the reverend Mr. Cooke. and a great variety 
.of other matters of complaint; 

Upon the croſs-examination of Captain Baillie, Lord Che- 
Kerfeld aſked him, how he knew that the reverend Mr, 
Cooke offered encouragement to thoſe who would ſign the 
paper of complaint againſt him? | 

Captain Baillie anſwered, he was told ſo, by thoſe whom 
the reverend Mr. Cooke ſpoke to on the occaſion, and de- 
clared that Mr. Cooke gave them to underſtand, Lord Sand- 
wich would be pleaſed if they ſigned the paper. | 

Being queſtioned, as to his knowledge of any gratification 
being given to thoſe who acted againſt him, 

Captain Baillie ſaid, he believed he could give one 1n- 
ſtance, and that was, the ſon of the clerk of the committee 
of enquiry, Mr. Cook, (not the reverend Mr, Cooke) had 
been made a lieutenant in the navy, although he had been 
only three years at fea; this favour he confidered as a re- 
ward for his father's ſervices as clerk to the committee. 

Lord Sandwich aſked Captain Baillie, if he would under- 
take to ſay from his own knowledge, that Mr. Cook had 
been made a lieutenant without having been fix years at ſez, 
according to act of Parliament, and upon what authority he 
took upon him to ſay, that his being made a lieutenant ws 
a reward for his father's ſervices, as clerk to the committee 
„„ nk ee += = pry” 

Captain Baillie ſaid, he ſuppoſed it was as a reward for bis 
father's/ſervices ; that he underſtood the young man was not 
above ſeventeen years of age, whereas a lieutenant ought to 
de twenty, and he knew he had not been much above three 
i „o > G Ya} 07 ears 
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vears at ſea, though, perhaps, he might have been borne on 

4 the books of a yacht in the river. Fr, . 

I Lord Sand:vich informed the committee, that it was an in- _— 


variable rule in the navy, never to promote a midſhipman to 


= ow —2 —— -- » * — 
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2 lieutenancy, till he had been fix years at ſea; that if Mr. 
7 Cook had been part of his time on the books of a yacht, it 
5 vas juſt the ſame as if he had been borne upon the books of a 0 


firſt rate. That it was a common practice in the navy; that 
there was not the ſmalleſt irregularity in the preferment of 


t Mr. Cook; and even if there were, it lay at the dgor of the 
* examiners, as every perſon made a lieutenant was examined 
of as to his age and time he had been in the ſervice, and was | 
ot promoted, till he produced a warranted certificate of his 


2 qualification. | | 
Captain Baillie, upon further queſtioning, ſaid, that poſ- 
! fibly the young man might be older than ſeventeen, but that 
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4 he had never heard of a perſon being made a lieutenant who 
r. had only been three years in actual ſervice at ſea, 
be Mr. Cowley was next called to the bar, and examined as to Mr. Cowley. 

what he knew of the conduct of the committee. He ſtated, | 
m that he was a ſtationer by ' profeſſion, a friend of Captain 2. 
e. Daillie, and no otherwiſe acquainted with the law than inci- . 
d. Lentally, and as other men of obſervation were, who had not 1 


been bred to the profeſſion. That he had attended the whole 
on eaquiry as the adviſer of Captain Baillie. That he never ſaw 
any buſineſs conducted in a more uncandid or unfair manner. 
n- bat the fort of conduct adopted was the. daily and repeated 
ce ubject of altercation between Captain Baillie and the court. 
ad hat Mr. Morgan had, as it were, an entire influence over 
en de court. That he managed the enquiry juſt as he pleaſed ; 
te- hat he took upon him to arrange the order of inveſtigating 
the charges, and agitated ſuch only as he thought proper. 

er- That the charge reipeRing laudmen being in the hoſpital, 
dich was the great ground and maſter-ſpring of all the reſt, | 
ea, Las never once tquched upon, Mr. Morgan ſay ing, the court 
'he ere not to enquite into that point; that they were not com- 
vas tent to decide upon it, although it might properly be the 
tee WM 28 of parliamentary inveſtigation. That no one mem- | 
' ber of the court was preſent the whole — 
vis That Sir Meyrick Burrell attended one day, and the enquiry 
not fred mucn from his nat attending oftener, as he appeared 
t to to be leſ⸗ inflamed * Captain Baillie than any of the 
ee cher members, who were in too angry a temper with Caps: 
| an Baillie, to judge of the charges — in his caſe, _ 
[ at 
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that unruffled and ſerene tone of mind which became an in- 
queſt. That the day Sir Meyrick Burrell was preſent, it 
was proved, that upwards of a thouſand yards of linen were 
deficient in the ſheets and ſhirts of the penſioners, nat one of 
which was equal to what the ſteward had himſelf expreſlly 
declared to be the ſtandard of the hoſpital, That Mr, Cuſt, 
who preſided fix of the ſeven days, had given Captain Baillie 
a promiſe, that when Mr. Morgan had gone through his liſt 
of charges, he ſhould be heard fully, That on the ſeventh 
day, Mr. Barker came down and took the chair ; that he be. 
haved the whole day with vehement pafſion and violent rude- 
neſs. That Mr, Le Fevre, who was brought by Captain 
Baillie as a witneſs, was in a very harſh manner told he 
ſhould not be heard, and that the declaration of Mr. Le Fe. 
vre's father, reſpecting Captain Baillie (though made on 
his death-bed) was refuſed to be ſuffered to be Jlivered and 
read. That when the court attempted to examine a witneſs, 
reſpecting the reverend Mr. Cooke, Mr. Morgan told the 
court, he was inſtructed to ſay, that the Earl of Sandwich 
defired they would not touch upon any matter reſpeCting 
him, as he would take care of that himſelf. That the pro- 
miſe made by Mr. Cuft was never kept ; that Captain Bail- 
lie in vain attempted to have ſeveral material charges, or 
what he thought material charges, enquired into; that he 
could not get the court to view the infirmary, though within 
one hundred or one hundred and fifty yards of the place 
where the court ſat; and that almoſt every day's cnquiry al- 
forded a freſh proof of Mr. Morgan's undue influence, and 
Mr. Baillie's vain efforts to be heard fairly, Mr, Cowley 
concluded with dectaring, that the ſeventh day was a day of 
continual altercation, and that Mr. Barker on that day put: 
ſudden end to the enquiry. 1 | 

In corroboration of what Mr. Cowley ſaid, he frequently 


-— referred to minutes of what paſſed at the committee of the 
egquity, drawn up immediately while che committee were 


ſirtng, by Captain Bailfie and himſelf, Ip the courſe of his 
examination, he declar-d, that he was convinced, from hi 
ori Knowledge, that Captain Baillie had ated more like 4 
parent to the penſioners,” than their ſuperior and commandey, 
and that he had nothing ſo much at heart as their intereſt 
and comfort. That his con ant argument about the moneſ 


co in new embelliſhments. of the hoſpital was, that 
ts 


re further ſums were ſpent in making a building fipet 


which was already too fine for its purpoſe, it would be right 
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to take care. that thoſe who lived in it, were well fed and well 
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g. and 
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e Fiend, and. wiſhed to de all the peakioners. 
Juice. ere Ne | 

K Captain Altwright * that he was not fully heard be- Captain 
þ fore the committee of enquiry, and declared, that the de- Aluurigbt. 
„ Mr. Le Fevre's declaration was put into his hand by 


. Nontaining his opinion of the lieutenant governor ;. that he 
ad it to Mr, Le Fevre, who approved it warmly, and ſign- 


dit, | | ] aly found 
7 0 mind, though very much otherwiſe in bod . That his 
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With the leaye of the commitzee, he produced the addreſs 
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he e writer [abr Morn] was umined as to Tin Mr 
A eing turned, out of the room, and not * 
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though brought to Greenwich to take notes of what paſſed 
for Captain Baillie, He confirmed the aſſertion fully. 

Mr. Morgan, the counſel, was then called, and interro- 
gated as to his affertion, that he was inſtructed to tell the 
committee, that the Earl of Sandwich defired they would 
not enquire into any matter reſpecting him. 

He declared, that he had no ſuch inſtructions from the no- 
ble Lord ; that he never had exchanged a fingle word with 
his Lordſhip in the whole courſe of his life. <That he did 
not recollect having ever uſed ſuch an expreſſion; that pofli- 
bly the manner in which it had been given in evidence that 
day might be owing to his having told the committee that 
they were not competent to enquire into the conduct of the 
board of admiralty, which they in his judgment were not, 

Mr. Morgan expatiated very amply on the conduct of the 
committee of enquiry, declaring upon his oath, that their 
conduct was the moſt ſolemn, candid and juſt, that could 
politbly be imagined! He further ſaid, that the committee 
went through the examination of each charge, charge by 
charge; that the words of the witnefles were taken down 
and tead to them, and that every thing was done reſpecting 
Captain Baillie that juſtice required. He was employed, he 
ſaid, as counſel for the individuals attacked in Captain Bail- 
lie's cafe ; was the adviſer of filing informations; and took 
a large folio blank book, and wrote out the charges, puti 
the names of the ſurveyor, chaplain, clerk of the works, and 
ſteward, to each head or ſeparate charge, but did not tranſ- 
poſe the charges; on the contrary, he took them as they ſtood 

in Captain Baillie's book. | 

The Duke of Richmond croſs-examined Mr. Morgan, 
and extorted from him, | | | | 

That the committee did not viſit the infirmary; that they 
never enquired into the charge of landmen being in the ho- 

ſpital, and that he did not think the committee were compe- 

tent to enquire into that matter, as he confidered the enquiry 
to have been ſet on foot, in conſequence. of two memorials 
which had been preſented to the admiralty from the direc- 
tors, and the civil officers of the hoſpital, complaining of ther 
being calumniated in Captain Baillie's book; for which rea- 
ſon, he ſaid, he looked upon it, that the enquiry ought to de 
confined. to ſuch charges only as attacked thoſe 1ndividuab..” 

This latter declaration cauſed a very peremptory and cloſt 
- examination, as o Mr. Morgan's idea of what the order 
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The order was read, and Mr. Morgan perſiſted in declar- 
ing, that he underſtood the words © the grounds of the ſe- 
yeral charges, not to imply all the charges in the book, but 
to mean only the charges affecting the perſons above-men- 
tioned, for that he conſidered the whole ſentence as a relative. 

As a reaſon why Mr, Morgan had * Captain Baillie 
from producing ſuch evidence as he offered from time to 
time to the committee, and complained of having it reject- 
ed, he alledged that Captain Baille offered ſuch evidence out 
of time, producing teſtimony relative to one fact when ano- 
ther was under enquiry, and that when any matter went 
zainſt him, his conſtant cry was about the bull beef and 
ſour beer, 

After a long converſation as to the day to which the fur- 
ther proceedings on the Greenwich Hoſpital enquiry ſhould 
de adjourned, it was agreed to adjourn it till the 3d of May. 

Sos a+ > | 

Private buſineſs, | 

| April az. 3 

Earl of Briſtal. My Lords, I am firſt to return your Earl of 
Lordſhips my thanks for the indulgence you have given me, Priol. 
in the putting off this motion, on account of my health, till 
now; 1 confeſs it has long been my wiſh to make it, as I 
think it a motion which on every conſideration I am obliged to 
make, as a friend to this yet exiſting conſtitution, as a friend 
to his Majeſty, as a friend to my country, and alto as a mem- 
ber of this great council of the nation: and though, perhaps, 
in theſe polite and courtly days, this motion may be uncom- 
mon, yet, look in your journals, your Lordfhips will find it is 
kr from being unprecedented ; and, therefore, I ſhall beg your 
Lordſhips* indulgence, whilſt I ſtate to you thoſe various rea- 
ſors that have induced me to make it; affuring your Lord- 
ſkips, that I have no other motive whatever for ſo doing, no 
cnfideration/ of any kind, than the welfare of my country, 
mich I think effentially concerned in it; and I make no 
bubt but I ſhall fully prove it; it is high time for your 
Lordſhips to comply with ſuch a motion. F DEI DARIN 

My Lords, it is not my intention to trouble you with a lon 
letail of profeſional anecdotes, or with the preſent fate of the 
ninutia of the navy ; becaufe the preſent ſituation of this coun- 
ty mduces me (unleſs urged to the contrary) to leave à veil 
wer whatever ought to be kept from the knowledge of the ; 
nies of the Rare t- I-ſhall,; therefore, confine myſelf ro ſuch 
Rat obleryations, and to ſuch. public notorious facts in the 
1 K k 2 great 
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with regard to keeping up and encreafing the royal navy, 2 
_ neceſſary ſtores, inſtead of ſuffering the too well known det- 


I he aſſertions thereupon that were laſt year held forth tC 
= "your Lordſhips by the firſt Lord of the admiralty, ] am: 10 
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great lines of the conduct of that department, as appear to me 


to have been the cauſe of the great decline of the navy, with 
regard to their want of ſhips, want of ſtores, want of petty 
officers, want of men, want of diſcipline, when compared 


with what it was in former times, and within my memory, 
My Lords, the unſucceſsful attempts that were Jaſt year 
made by ſeveral noble Lords near me, for remedying that con. 
duct which has brought the navy, and conſequently the nation, 
into this ſituation, give me little hopes of better ſucceſs now; 
ſince the ſame baneful influence prevails, and the ſame official 


' ignorance, fallacy, and obſtinacy, preſides over that depart. 


ment, and which hitherto appears to have been ſupported 
againſt all argument, and even againſt all demonſtration; yet 
my Lords, no conſideration whatever hal] pervent me doing 
my duty to my King and my country; as I am quite indiffe. 
rent as to the miſconſtructions which the noble Lord at the 
head of the admiralty may throw out upon whatever I may 
ſay on this head to your Lordſhips, and knowing the purity 
of my intentions, am as totally indifferent to the miſrepreſen- 
tations that may be made of me elſewhere; relying on bis 
rs gr juſtice, goodneſs, and penetration, as I do upon 
that of your Lordſhips, to be no longer deceived by the argu- 
ments and aſſertions that have been hitherto made uſe of in 
defence of ſuch conduct: my Lords, whilſt I have breath, [ 
will ſpeak to your Lordſhips with the reſpe& I owe you, but 
with that freedom alſo, that becomes one, who profeſſes, and 
will prove himſelf on every occaſion, a guardian to the people, 
and an independent man. 

My Lords, your Lordſhips are already in poſſeſſion from 
laſt year of all the grants that have been made by Parliament 
for the uſe of the navy, fince the year 1771, which I think 
amounts to the enormous ſum of 24, 18 1,838“. 175. 2, for 
the extra, wear and tear, and ordinary of the navy, 

Your Lordſhips are alſo in poſſeſſion of the ſtate of the navy 
at that period, and the ſtate of it laſt year; therefore [I ſhall 
not in this moment trouble your Lordſhips with & repeated 
detail of thoſe; but I muſt intreat you to reflect how thoſe 
immenſe ſupplies have or have not anſwered your expectations, 


well as the filling all our magazines with all the different 


"ciency there has been of every kind. 
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much ſurprized at, encouraged as the noble Lord has been by 
the credulity or the ſervility of numbers; which we may ve- 
well believe have often induced his Lordſhip to advance 
whatever would beſt anſwer the purpoſe of the moment; but 
how well thoſe aſſertions have been verified, I leave for every 
man to judge, who is at all converſant in our preſent naval 
affairs. ine ehe | 1:7 FOE 
My Lords, the firſt Lord of the admiralty ſtated to your 
Lordſhips early laſt year, that he had then a fleet ready and 
ſuperior to that of France, and that it would be ſoon, equal to 
that of France and Spain, and added in a loud and triumphant 
tone of voice, that he thought a firſt Lord of the admi- 
ralty, who had not always a fleet ready, ſuperior to the united 
force of France and Spain, was not fit to be at the head of 
that department.“ * 

Theſe were nearly his Lordſhip's words, and I moſt heartily 
concur with him in that doctrine; but I muſt. beg leave to 
examine whether or not the noble Lord has proved his theory 
by his practice; and then I ſhall hope your Lordſhips will 
for once take the noble Lord at his word. 

The ſhips that were ſtated to your Lordſhips the beginning 
of April, 1778, to be ready for ſea, were then only thirty- 
five ſhips of the line, although it was well known that the 
armaments of France and Spain had been a long time increaſ- 
ing in all their ports; and that we had been fitting out ſhips 
ever fince November, 1776. 42. 

My Lords, the accounts that were received by government, 
ſo early as in January, 1778, of the fitting of the Toulon 
ſquadron, and the progreſs of that ſquadron, one would have 
imagined would have awakened the ſupineneſs of he board of ad- 
miralty, or, at leaſt, that it would have prompted the firſt Lord 
of that board (who I look upon in every light as the marine 
miniſter, and anſwerable as ſuch) to have followed the maxims 
of all thoſe great ſea-officers who had been bis predeceſſors 
in that office, to have immediately ſent ten or twelve ſhips of 
the line to Gibraltar; which would have effectually prevented 
the conſequences, and defeated the intentions of that French 
armament z prevented that ſquacron from paſſing through the 

Streights, or at leaſt paſſing in ſuch a manner as would have 
defeated their further purſuits; ſhewn protection and counte- 
nance to the garriſons of Gibraltar and Minorca prevented 
the inſult of blockading thoſe ports, by a number of privateers 
and frigates, protected the Engliſh factories at the; different 


ports there; protected your trade alſo in'thoſe ſeas, which I will 
is ven- 
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venture to affirm no firſt Lord of the admiralty, nor any mi- 
niſter, ever dared to have fo — abandoned before; and 
would have prevented the diſgraceful and ignominious figure 
have made to all the different powers and ſtates on each 
ſide of the Mediterranean Sea, from the Streights of Gibraltar 
up to the coaſt of Syria. | 
My Lords, had they ſent ten or twelve ſhips of the line in 
January, when by the accounts now given to your Lordſhips, 
and on the table, there were ſeventy ſhips of the line in 
commiſſion, and I am certain there were not above twelve of 
the line then abroad in all the foreign ſervices, and though 
we were told in April that it was impoſſible for you to detach; 
how to reconcile this I know not; but I know that had you 
then ſent the ten or twelve ſhips I mentioned, there would 
have been no neceſſity afterwards of ſending ſo many ſhips 
as you- were obliged to do at laſt, with Vice-Admiral Byron, 
to ſo diſtant a part as America; where it was well known, 
from all private intelligence (ſuppoſing government to have 
had none at all) that this Toulon ſquadron muſt have been 
bound. The embarking of Monſieur Gerard on board the 
edoc, the quantity and fort of cloathing that was put on 

board this ſquadron, with many other concurring indications, 
well known here, proved their deſtination almoſt to a certain- 
ty. And yet, after all the moſt tedious efforts to collect a 
force, after all their aſſertions, and after all the warnings gi- 
ven them, and that no detachments were made out of theſe 
ſeventy ſhips of the line upon paper, there were only thirty- 
one of the line that could be collected at Spithead for that very 
famous naval review : and which I will venture to ſay, that 
Had we been fo fortunate as to have had a ſea-officer at the head 


of the admiralty, thoſe ſhips would not, at that critical time, 


and in that ſituation, either have been collected for ſuch a pure 
poſe, or rendezvouſed at ſuch a place, and where they were 
detained ſo long uſeleſs, for an object, that I am equally con - 
fident would never have been permitted, had the bad conſe- 
uences ariſing. from it to the many different ſervices that 
then claimed our attention, been properly and dutifully repre- 
ſented to his Majeſty. But all that was fo ably laid before your 
Lordſhips laſt year, by many noble Lords who now hear me, 
that I need not remind your Lordſhips of the detrimental fol- 
ly of that meaſure : the great-loſs it was to your trade, and 
the expoſing at that time all your ſettlements, were the conſe· 
ſequences, , But none were more dangerous than; the detain- 
ing Viee- Admiral Byron fo long before he was 5 to 
exica; 
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America; that, my Lords, was more than folly ; it was a capital 
ctime : for ſince no ſhips wete ſent to the Mediterranean to 
top the French ſquadron from paſſing thoſe Streights, that 
officer ought to have been inftantly ſent away to join Lord 
Howe in the Delaware, or at New-York, when firſt they 
knew of Monſieur D'Eſtaing's failing, and which they had 
ſuſicient time for, as that ſquadron had a moſt uncommon 


and extraordinary long paſſage, of above thirty days, down 


the Mediterranean: for the ſecuring, at all events, your 
fleet and wy then in America, was ſurely the firſt, nay, in- 
deed, the only object, and would have prevented the difa- 
ſters Vice- Admiral Byron met with, by being ordered to 
Halifax, ſo far to the northward ; and where if he had ar- 
rived, he would have had as long a paffage to have encoun- 

tered again from Halifax to New-York, But this delay of 
ſending V ice- Admiral Byron's ſquadron had nearly occafion- 

ed the loſs of all Lord Howe's ſhips in the Delaware (an 
eſcape of only three or four days) together with all the tranſ- 
ports, victuallers, and ftore-ſhips then attending the army; 
and which, probably, from their ſituation, and that of the 
enemy's army, would have occafioned the ruin of that under 
dir Henry Clinton; which neither the vigilance nor the bra- 

very of either Lord Howe or Sir Henry Clinton could have 

foreſeen or have prevented ; and which army might, 1n that 
caſe, be now as totally forgot and abandoned as that unhappy 

brave ſet of men are who were loſt at Saratoga. | 

And bow were theſe ſhips of Vice- Admiral Byron's fitted? 

My Lords, they were all drafted, and then fitted from the 
feet deſtined for Admiral Keppel, and then under his com- 
mand: that very fleet, which was then known to be the only 
ſaſety of theſe kingdoms, and our only dependence; that 

very fleet which was to protect us from the trump*d-up report 
of an invaſion; that blown up bubble (pardon the expreſſion, 


ny Lords) to draw the attention of the people from their 


more 1mmediate misfortunes. Stores and proviſions of ever 

find that was wanted, were taken from that fleet to fit out 
and equip Vice: Admiral Byron's ſquadron ; and I leave your 
Lordſhips to judge the fituation our magazines were in, When 


| tell you, and aſſert it for truth, that the main-tacks of the 
Valiant, and other cordage reaved in that ſhip, and in the 
Namillies (then under orders with Admiral Keppel) were un- 
reaved, and given to ſome of Vice- Admiral Byron's ſhips, - 
before he could fail ; and who did not fail till the gth of June, 
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which was near two months after Monſieur D'Eſtaing had 
failed from Toulon. At-laſt Admiral Keppel was directed to 
fail the 13th of June, with the remaining twenty ſhips of he 
line under his command, and proceed oft Breſt, with, I he. 
lieve, only two or three frigates at moſt, with aſſurances, 
that he was then equal to the Breſt fleet, which muſt prove to 
your Lordſhips, that notwithſtanding all the ſecret ſervice 
money allowed and charged, that either the admiralty had 
no true intelligence, or elſe, that they negligently, or wilful. 
ly expoſed the Britiſh fleet to a far ſuperior one of France, 
together with all the trade from the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, 
from the Mediterrancan, and from all other parts, which was 
then hourly expected, and which, at that time, ſpread fo uni- 
verſal an alarm through the whole kingdom, that there was 
ſcarce a merchant who did not expe& a moſt ſevere blow to 
his capital; ſuch was the notorious conduct of the admiralty, 
ſuch the {kill of the firſt Lord director of it, and ſuch the nar- 
row eſcape theſe kingdoms had, from ſuch conduct; for, wy 
Lords, Admiral Keppel no ſooner arrived upon his ſtation, but 
by intercepted intelligence, which he obtained from the French 
frigates, that Providence threw in his way ; but which we 
muſt alſo be convinced he was not inſtructed to make cap- 
tures of, as he never has received approbation for having ta- 
ken them; he found, by theſe frigates, that the French fleet 
conſiſted of thirty-two ſhips of the line at Breſt, thirty of 
which were then in the road ready for fea, with many heavy 
frigates. | 
The judicious reſolution immediately taken by that officer 
to return to England, and have his fleet re-inforced, equalled 
the manceuvre of the greateſt admirals ; and, for aughtl 
know, ſaved this country from a ſevere blow: ſor hat! the 
French fleet been out, and off Breſt, when Admiral Keppel 
firſt appeared there, I know not what might have been the 
conſequences ; twenty ſhips of the line of ours, to tlurty 
ſhips of the line of theirs ; they ſo primely manned, and 
our ſhips, I will ſtill ay it, and aver it, ſo defective both un 
petty officers and good ſeamen, at a time that you had not 
twenty more ſhips to depend upon, nor could you have col- 
lected twenty more, let your paper accounts, here given in, 
be what they will; I will aſſert and prove it to be ſo; which 
muſt have left all your trade, all your coaſts expoſed, and 
perhaps theſe kingdoms at that moment, open to inſults, 
] repeat it, my Lords, there never was a more alarming 


inſtance of the blundering ignorance, or ſomething work, 
| 10 
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in the admiralty-board,. for ſending this very inferior force 
out at that moment; nor ever was a more judicious, ſalutary 
ſtep taken, than that which Admiral Keppel took, of imme- 
diately returning to be re- inforced: the admiral (though 
unuſed to withdraw from an enemy, through a long ſeries of 
ſucceſsful and honourable ſervices) was indifferent to what 
the diſappointments of ignorant expectation might throw on 
him; he determined not to riſk the fate of this country, 
then relying on that only fleet, and entruſted to his — 
as well as his bravery, nor even riſk the honour of its flag 
againſt ſuch an unexpected, ſuch a ſuperior force, The con- 
ſequences of that return were very different to himſelf from 
what he had rcaſon to expect; inſtead of applauſe and teſti- 
monies of approbation for his conduct, the tools and ſcrib- 
blers of power were employed in every quarter of the town, 
to whiſper and write away his exalted character, by throwing 
out every where, that he had ſeized that opportunity of an 
imaginary torce to ſacrifice the trade, and every thing elle, to 
his political revenge: the penſioned vehicles of infamy, detrac- 
tion and villainy, poured forth the dictates of their more infa- 
mous and — {Long protectors and paymaſter, not only by 
alerting that Admiral Keppel's return to port was in hopes 
of ruining the miniſtry, but alſo by a conſtant abuſe on all 
thoſe whoſe experience, and whoſe judgement in naval mat- 
ters, juſtified the admiral's conduct, and who dared to with- 
ſtand the extended rod of power by ſo doing; and theſe were 
the reports of the day, theſe the grateful returns he then 
met with; and theſe the ſeeds that were then ſown, and in- 
tended to produce his deſtruction hereafter ; till they received 
fuch proofs of their own blundering ignorance, that they 
vere obliged to be filent ; and in the greateſt conſternation, 
the firſt Lord-of the admiralty forgot his uſual oftentatious 
he parade, and went down himſelf poſt, to St. Helen's, to 
ty Wl court the admiral's being filent, promiſing to exert every po- 
nd ver, and to drain every other ſervice, to enable Admiral 
in Keppel to return to ſea again, and face the enemy's fleet; 
ot #though it was the gth of July before only four ſhips could 
ol- Wl * got to join Admiral Keppel, then at St. Helen's ; at laſt, 
in, WW "ben arrived in his ſtation, they got equal numbers to the 
ich {Wh French; and how. did this fleet go out a ſecond time, my 
ol Wi Lords > A number of ſhips, it is true, with ſome of the 
fery beſt and ableſt officers in the ſervice for their comman- 
ing ders, but manned from whatever, and wherever they could 
rie, ollect any thing, and with ſuch a deficiency of petty officers, 
every officer in the fleet, who is not awed by that all- po- 
Vor. XII. LI wer- 
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werful preſider at the admiralty-board, will not heſitate to ac- 
knowledge, was a great loſs to us on the 27th and 28th of Jy. 


iy; petty officers being the very life of a ſhip's company at 


all times, and much more ſo when in action; and yet I could 
never, in the laſt peace, whilſt I fat at that board, prevent 
the noble Lord from taking ſuch ſteps as turned that valua- 
ble claſs of men almoſt all out of the ſervice, and diſcouraged 
all others from coming into it; and ſo much was this error 
felt, that I know for a certainty, they were ſo deficient, even 
in the flag-ſhips, that an admiral on that command has ſince 
declared, that he was often obliged to do the duty of his cap. 
tain, his captain of the lieutenant, and the lieutenant of 
the midſhipman, for want of petty officers. The ſeventy. 
four gun ſhips were all deficient fifty ſeamen each ſhip, of 
their war complement, which, from a mature deliberation, 
and earneſt recommendation of the greateſt ſea- officers in the 
laſt war, (Lord Anſon, Lord Hawke, Admiral Boſcawen, 
Admiral Pocock, and many others; and when I name Ad- 
miral Pocock, give me leave to obſerte, my Lords, that [I 
wonder the loſs of ſuch an officer as he was to the ſervice did 
not make them more cautious how they diſobliged other great 
officers.) I ſay, from their recommendation this was eſta- 
bliſhed, by order of council; and which deficiency was ſevere- 
ly felt in the laſt engagement, as I know from ſeveral of the 
very beſt officers I have converſed with on the ſubject, that 
the ſize of our preſent 74 gun ſhips will not admit of ſuch a 
reduction of their laſt war's complement, 

My Lords, I ſhall make no other obſervation to your Lord- 
ſhips upon Admiral Keppel's return to ſea after having been 
fitted at Plymouth, ſince the action of July, than that this 
fleet, for want of ſtores, &c, was, to the aſtoniſhment of the 
whole world, not able to get to fea again for many days after 
it was known the French fleet had been ſailed again from 
Breſt, and then returned with fiſhed maſts and yards, for 
want of others being in ſtore, 

My Lords, I have already told your Lordſhips why I will 
not enter into a diſcuſſion of the reaſons which prevented, for 
many weeks after Admiral Keppel's laſt return to port, the 

etting out only ten or twelve ſhips of the line, which were 
intended to have failed with Sir John Lockhart Roſs, until 
at length weſterly winds fat in, and blocked up all your ſhips 
and all your trade, whilſt only two ſhips of the line and one 
frigate were then cruizing in the bay. Was there ever a fitua- 


tion ſo baneful to the trade, ſo diſgraceful and fo deſtructive 
| 10 
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to the country ? Look, my Lords, back to that period : though 
we had then been fo long at open hoſtilities with France, and 
threatened by Spain, had you at that moment, or have you 
eren now, any ſquadron, or any thing but a poor old fixty- 
gun ſhip with two or three frigates, in the Mediterranean, 
with a vice-admiral's flag, creeping from port to port, whilſt 
the French were over-running thoſe ſeas with a ſquadron of 
ſeven ſhips of the line and four frigates, under the Chevalier 
de Fabre's command ? 

| Your Leeward Iſlands were till laſt February left in as bad 
2 condition; only two ſhips of the line with rear-admiral 
— — to which, and the abſurd inſtructions given to 
that officer at that time, you owe the loſs of that valuable 
Illand of Dominica, as you do the ſafety of the others to his 
good judgment, in having broke his orders at laſt to defend 
them, as you may ſee by a letter | have in my hand from An- 
tigua. 

y was left till now with only one ſhip of the line, 
and in the greateſt diſtreſs. 

The Eaſt-Indies, where one ſhould have imagined the no- 
ble Lord, from his lately acquired lucrative connections with 
the directors of that company, would have taken earlier and 
better care, had only two ſhips of the line till this moment ; 
and though the company, from its powerful ſituation by land, 
has made an acquiſition there, yet what merit in that acquiſi- 
tion has our admiralty ? 

My Lords, in the laſt war you had victorious ſquadrons in 
every quarter of the globe ; you had cruizers well appointed 
and judiciouſly ſtationed in every place for the protection of 
your trade, and for the annoyance of that of your ene- 
mies, and a moſt powerful fleet beſides to protect your own 
waſts, and inſult the ports of your enemies, from whence 
they ſcarce ever dared to venture. 

Does this fituation tally with the account given in upon 
paper, of the ſhips in commiſſion ? My Lords, if there are 
ſuch numbers in commiſſion, and not fit for employment, 
more ſhame for thoſe who commiſſioned them; it is job-work, 
tis borough- work, it is to ſerve the purpoſe of venality, 
adit is to deceive your Lordſhips in your enquiries : but, 
oy Lords, let what will be the fate of this enquiry here, the 
prying world, the people of England, will not be ſo deceived : 
nd I hope they will know I have done my duty by them, 

Does this ſituation prove the aſſertions of the firft Lord of 
tte admiralty, with regard to his pompous and often boaſted 
late of our navy, when 12 told your Lordſhips alſo, that he 
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had more ſhips ready for ſea than in the moſt flouriſhing year 
of laſt war, that of 1759? My Lords, look at their own ac. 
counts of what ſhips were employed in 17593 even theſe tel} 
there were 114 ſhips of the line, December, 1759, and in 
all 303, with frigates, &c. but, my Lords, by a much more 
accurate account I have in my hand, which was made out 
with all the circumſpection and exactneſs poſſible ; for as able, 
exact, and as great an accountaat as ever fat at that board, or 
the treaſury, and as great a man, no one can doubt of my mean. 
ing Mr. Grenville when 1 ſo deſcribe that late valuable man 
there were at that period 158 ſhips of the line, and 234 frigates, 
120 of the firſt and 164 of the latter were then actually em- 
ployed at ſea, My Lords, I ſhall not run into any unnecei- 
fary detail, but I could tell your Lordſhips the exact number 
of ſhips and frigates that you had, and all thoſe that were 
employed for each year ſince the Revolution, with every mi- 
nute charge of every different branch, relative to the civil or 
military departments of the nayy, with their different num- 
ber of men granted and employedeach year in all the different 
branches ; and, my Lords, were I torun through it, it would 
ſurprize and alarm your Lordſhips, to ſee the increaſe of nayal 
expence within thele few years, and the decreaſe of your num- 
bers, as well as your naval reputation, ſince the year 1771, 
But, my Lords, what are all thoſe arguments of the no- 
ble Lord's to us ? If ſaying, that he has as many ſhips a 
in former times, be all he has to plead in his juſtification, 
he muſt pardon me, if 1 ſay, it has nothing to do with our BW n 
preſent ſituation ; for if for many years paſt, and during Lo 
that noble Lord's preſiding at the board of admiralty, and ne 
taking upon himſelf, as J know he does in effect, the ſcle 
22 and directions, as if Lord high admiral ; if, I fay, 
is Lordſhip has known, what we all know, and what ve 


no prove to be true, that the fleets of France and Spain WW 8rat 
have been daily augmenting, what ſignifies what our fleets V 
formerly were? why has not his Lordſhip augmented ours a- Wi men 
ſo ? It has not been from want of money or power; the no- 1 
ble Lord has repeatedly told us ſo himſelf; and we know that Bi fron 
he has had of both, far exceeding any of his predeceſſors in WF Perl) 
the laſt war; far exceeding even what the Duke of Vork had, i inſte 
when Lord High Admiral of England, and when all he redu- 
fluices of the treaſury, were open to his commands, and 4. mari 
moſt all the royal power of his brother deputed to him io al K 
that purpoſe. How that power has been miſuſed, or how thi Whic! 


money has been miſapplied, the public have a right to enqui] <xert 
into, and to be made acquainted with; and I hope your Lord ties; 
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ſhips will not prevent the means of doing it; by leaving the 
wer in the hands of him, who, whilſt he has it, will uſe it 
to defeat your enquiries. . 

My Lords, *tis ſomething paſt my comprehenſion, and has 
ſomething more than the appearance of negle& (wherever 
that lays.) What is become of the navy, or what 1s become 
of the money granted for it? 

It is a plain queſtion ; the people of England expect an ex- 
plicit anſwer. 

My Lords, I ftated to your Lordſhips the laſt year, and it 
is on your table, that when that excellent officer, that great 
and good man, Sir Edward Hawke (now Lord Hawke) left 
the admiralty-board, the latter end of 1770, or beginning of 
1771, he left on the navy liſt, which J have in my hand, 

139 ſhips of the line 
— 

81 then fit for ſervice 

12 repairing 
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nt N 
F 14 building 
1 32 in a doubtful ſtate 
P Makes 1 39, beſides ſeven foreign ſhips purchaſed, 

What ſhips have fince been broke up, or what ſhips have 
10- — f 
Fe been ſince built, either in the King's or the merchants yards, 
1 will not aſcertain, though I have a pretty authentic account 
5 in my hand of every thing relative to the navy, becauſe your 


ing Loerdſhips thought proper to refuſe me the neceſſary and of- 
ind WY ficial informations which I requeſted; but as I ſuppoſe that 
ole WI your Lordſhips refuſed thoſe papers from conſiderations of 
ay, fate, I will not fay more; but, my Lords, this I know and 
we BY vill ſay, that the ſum of J. 24, 181,838, 175. 2d. has been 
an granted for naval purpoſes ſince the year 1771. 


ee's Where then is the produce, where the effects of ſuch im- 
a- nmenſe, ſuch extraordinary, unprecedented ſums? 
no- The fleet might have been, at leaſt, one half augmented, 


that from only a due proportion of that money having been pro- 
s in perly applied to the repairing and building of the royal navy: 
bad inſtead of which, the navy of England is now conſiderably 
the reduced, I will ſtate to your Lordſhips the whole of our 
d marine force on the 26th day of October laſt, when Admi- 
for wal Keppel returned to port, a remarkable period, and one at 
wu which it was natural to imagine all our utmoſt efforts had been 
txerted, having, as I ſaid before, been ſo long at open hoſtili- 
tes with France, and expecting every day to be ſo with 


Spain. 
The 
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The fleet for ſervice ſtood then only thus: 
The ſhips under Admiral Keppel's 


— hrs bands © 


orders were * 33 of the line, 
Returned from America were 4 
At Spithead for different ſervices and 
fitting 7—3 * which unfit for 
ea. 
Portſmouth harbour (a firſt rate) 1 fitting. 
Plymouth (ditto) =_ 31 nc 
Chatham — 3 ditto to receive men. ſe 
The river — 1 Ja 
Mediterranean — 1 ha 
amaica — I yal 
eeward Iſlands — 2 | 
Eaſt Indies — 2 ver 
St. Helena — I yet 
North America, in all — 17 2 re 
— I 
Total 74 Lor 


9 of which were not Jan 

manned, and only Lee 

— coming forward, Eat 

therefore only 65 of theſe were em- And 


ploye, and many of them already complaining. W 


et, my Lords, by the accounts given in on the table, in 
that very month of October, 1778, they pretend to tell you, 
they had ninety-one ſhips of the line in commiſſion—Where 
were they, when only fixty-five were employed at home 
and abroad at ſo critical a moment, and when they acknow- 
ledge that your whole force was required? My Lords, it i 
fiction, it is fallacy, and it is deluſion ! 

My Lords, all this is a matter that I ſhould think would 
ſtagger and alarm all your former confidence; it does mine; 
and, I vow to God, I ſpeak only for the good of my country, 

i appeal to your conſciences, 


But let us for a moment examine this pretty liſt of theirs, Thi 

In the month of march they tell us there were in com- "Ps « 

miſſion ſeventy- four ſhips of the line. | Yet 

My Lords, the fleet under Admi- : £ 
ICe- 


ral Keppel's orders then were 31 
With Lord Howe were — 6 which they had n0 his 
| reaſon to expel 
— were collected. 
Carry over 3 


A 
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Brought over 37 


At Jamaica — 1 
Eaſt Indies — — 2 
Leeward Iſlands — 2 
Mediterranean — 1 


— hos. hs ht. Mit... - 
LEE n.. 4 1 
1 . * I P 


43 


What then became of the other thirty- one, that we could 
not then detach to the Mediterranean; that we could not 
ſend to reinforce Lord Howe; that we could not reinforce 
Jamaica, nor the Leeward Iſlands, nor the Eaſt Indies, nor 
have a cruizing ſquadron to protect our coaſts from the pri- 
yateers ? 

My Lords, in the month of — there are ſaid to be ſe- 
venty-eight in commiſſion of the line, beſides fifth rates, 
yet Admiral Keppel was ſent out againſt thirty-two of the 
French with onl - 20 of the line of ours, 
Vice- Admiral Byron failed with 13 to America. 

Lord Howe remained with his 8 


— — — = 
* —_ 1 a 2 . — — — 
- - 


of Wl [amaica remained with - I 
ly Leeward Iflands with — 2 
N Eaſt Indies with — 2 
m- And the forlorn Mediterranean ſtill 
with — 1 
in i ba 
ou, In all 45 


Where then were the remaining 33 that neither Admiral 
Keppel could have more againſt the French ſuperior force, 
e Mediterranean any, or that in all this time you had no 
mers, nor could your Iſlands be reinforced ? 


ould WI How ſtood the numbers in Auguſt, my Lords, after the 
ne; on, when Admiral Keppel having been reinforced in June, 
try, turned to fea from Plymouth to look for the French fleet 


gain, which had got to ſea ten days before ours ? 

The liſt given in, tells us, there were then eighty-eight 
lups of the line in commiſhon, 

Yet Admiral Keppel returned with 
his ſame — — zo crippled as they were. 
ce- Admiral Byron was gone with 

d no 18 — —„— 13 


Carry over 43 
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Brought over 43 
Vice-Admiral Lord Howe temained 


as before with his — 6 
eee continued with — "2D 
eeward Iſlands with — 2 
Eaſt Indies with — 2 
The Mediterranean with I 


No cruizers, and therefore in all 55 
What then becomes of the remaing thirty-three, in all theſe 
months, that none could yet be detached to reinforce, to re- 
lieve, nor to cruize ; nor were there, on October the 26th, 
when Admiral Keppel returned to Portſmouth, ten {ail of 
the line ready to put to ſea, though (as I ſaid before) they 
wanted that number to go with Sir John Lockhart Roſs, to 
cruize at that time, * who was to have been ſent out 
chiefly with ſhips compoſed of thoſe returned with Admiral 
Keppel; but, however, they were ſo long a collecting and 
getting refitted, that weſterly winds ſet in, and none could go 
out ; and yet, my Lords, according to theſe very authentic 
liſts, you had til! thirty-three ſhips of the line in port to 
ſpare, and none coming out yet: 1 believe there never was, 
at any time chat we have been at war, ſuch ſtrange manage— 
ment of the navy, nor can I well account for the abſurdity 
of it, unlets the noble Lord has withdrawn all his confidence 
from the beſt, and almoſt only official aſſiſtance he has there, 
I mean (rom the ſccictary; the moſt diligent, moſt intell— 
gent and indefatigable man in buſineſs 1 ever knew ; and 
from whoſe abſence, or ſickneſs, | am nor at all ſurpriſed 2t 
any thing that may happen to go wiong in that department. 

And now, my Lords, having gone through the numbeg 
and ſtate of our own fleet, give me leave to ſtacc hee ac- 
count of the French fleet, as by the beſt intclligence ac- 
quired hy captures, and other information, can be procured, 

Under Monſieur D'Orvillier's command, at the time of 
the action off Uſhant, the 27th of July, were 32 {ail of the 
Left at Breſt, fitting and repairing - 13 line, 
Monſ. D'Eſtaing's fleet from Toulon, in all 13 
M. De Fabre's ſquadron in the Mediterranean 7 
There were building at Toulon, with all ſpeed, 


and hitting 11 


Carry over 76 


At 


I ſhi 
to be 
ſuch im 
crea 
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| | | Brought over 76 | 
At Rochfort were fitting — 5 of 54 guns. 


In all 81 of the line. 
| Of theſe 81, there were 69 of the line 
fit for ſea, My Lords, I have all the different liſts in my 
hand, if any Lord pleaſes to examine them ; and I wiſh any 
would, to ſhew the noble Lord what my intelligence is; 
though I know it does not much differ from that which his 
Lordſhip has had, however ill requited the poor man has 
been who at every riſk gave it ; but as the noble Lord un- 
derſtands me, I ſhall not give the leaſt diſtant hint of whom 
| mean to any other, 

Let us now look over the liſt of the Spaniſh fleet ; the 
names of which, and number of guns, I have in my hand : 


Ships of 112 guns - - I 
of 80 guns — 10 
' WY dbips from 70, 68, 64, and 62 45 
| of 58 and 56 — 3 


) — 

59 beſides 30 frigates 

and innumerable other veſſels, as galleys, xebeques, barks, &c. 
Let us now compare theſe three great naval powers: 

Here are of France 81 


of Spain 5 


Total 140 of the Houſe of Bourbon. 
England had in October laſt 65 employed 
9 fitting 


Total 74 fitting and coming on for ſer- 
VICE, 

I ſhould be glad to know how the navy of England came 
tb be thus iced in ſhips fit for ſervice fince 1771, with 
ch immenſe ſums of money granted for its ſupport, and its 
ncreaſe; and how it came to be ſo inferior to that of the 
forces of France and Spain: and I wiſh to know further 
dow the noble Lord at the head of the admiralty, will ac- 
bunt for his not having had a fleet ready and equal to the 
uted force of France and Spain, as he has often boaſted he 
ght at all times to have had. 

My Lords, here is in my hand an authentic lift of the 
Mal navy, delivered to me when I firſt went to the admi- 
Vor, XII. Mm ralty- 
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ralty-board, in 1771. I believe this cannot be diſputed; [ 
only defire to read, as part of my ſpeech, the very ſhort ab. 


ſtract of the ſhips of the line, &c. 
Here are - 139 ſhips of the line, 


Befides — 13 fifty gun ſhips, which the noble 
Lord ſays are never of the line, 

And — 230 frigates. 

In all — 382 


Now, is there a Lord in this Houſe, is there a man in this 
kingdom, but muſt feel indignation at ſuch a reduction of 
the navy at this time, and with ſuch ſums as have been 
given for it; and at the ſame time to hear ſuch fallacious 
accounts as have been repeatedly given to your Lordſhips by 
the noble Lord at the head of the admiralty ? 

| 5 5. d. 

My Lords, looking into the grants 
made by Parliament for the ſervices of 
the navy, between the years 1751 and 
1759, 1 find granted in that time for 
naval purpoſes 

Out of which was to pay towards 
diſcharging the navy debt, and money 
given for building and repairing the 
different hoſpitals of Greenwich, Ha- 
ſlar, Plymouth, &c. — 

There remained of thoſe grants for 
naval ſervices of extra wear and tear, 
and ordinaries — 

Therefore you will find, that altho' 
we had been above four years at war 
between 1751 and 1759, with France, 
and that between 1771 and 1779 we 
have had 

And though we have only been at 
open hoſtilities ſince laſt July, yet there 
is an increaſe of the grants to the navy 
in theſe laſt ſeven years of 


19,403, 663 1 13 


2,139,696 9 0 


17,263,966 12 11 


24,181,838 17 2 


— —— 


6,917,872 5 0 


A ſum of itſelf ſufficient to have doubled the navy of 


England, with all its appurtenances, 
My Lords, I ſhould be aſhamed after ſuch public fas 
ſuch undeniable truths as I have now laid before your Lord: 
ſhips, to take up more of your time, or to think you coul 
require a word more on this ſubject, or that it was 
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ſor me to enter into a more minute dicuſſion of the preſent 
particular ſituation of every branch of the naval „ 
which, if I attempted, I ſhould be again reproached with 
having held forth to the world what ought to be concealed 
from the enemies of the ſtate; and which, indeed, .I haveno 
great occaſion to do, when your Lordſhips reflect on the noble 
Lord's own declaration to the court-martial lately held on 
Admiral Keppel, as to the impropriety of ſhewing the private 
letters that paſſed between his Lordſhip and that admiral, on 
the ſtate of the ſhips that compoſed that fleet, which therefore, 
he ſaid, made it improper to ſhew thoſe letters. My Lords, 
if that was ſo, it could not be from its being a favourable re- 
port of the ſtate of thoſe ſhips—But I will ſay no more on that 
head, only leave your Lordſhips to judge from his own words 
of his own conduct; though, at the ſame time, give me leave 
to obſerve to your Lordſhips (as I have on a former occaſion) 
that 1 never will allow that apprehenſions of this nature are 
to influence this Houſe, or to deter us from doing our duty 
here; for without pointing out the errors and miſconduct of 
thoſe who ſuperintend the navy, or any other department of 
the ſtate, we can never be of any ſervice to his Majeſty by ad- 
viſing, or to the country by enquiring; it will be impoſſible; 
they will give us no other papers or accounts than what th 
pleaſe, and we ſhall remain ever in the dark. My Lords, I, for 
one, will never ſubmit to this; I care not whoknows it; I wiſh 
more heard me than do; I ſpeak as an independent man, and 
one ſolely attached to the intereſt and welfare of my fellow 
citizens, without any other view whatever. 

But, my Lords, I have already told you, unleſs urged to 
It, I will ſay no more on this head, only earneſtly requeſt 
your Lordſhips, that you will not wait till the whole navy of 
England is ruined, by ſuch a continuance of miſconduR; till 
the trade of theſe kingdoms is all annihilated, and till you 
have loft all your colonies, before "= do juſtice to the people 
fr the injuries they have received, and are daily receiving; 
ad which I make no doubt, but your Lordſhips may at once 
prevent, by a dutiful and proper addreſs to our moſt gracious 
vvereign, to remove one of the principal authors of this miſ- 
tnduct, from a place of ſuch truſt and conſequence as he 
tow holds, 
My Lords, I need not tell your Lordſhips, that there are 
tous parliamentary methods of removing any miniſter, - 
and which all but one tend to puniſh as well as remove: a 
ill of impeachment, a bill of attainder, bill of pain and pe- 
alties ; all theſe tend to puniſh as well as remove; and that 
M m'2 of 
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Sandwich. nocence, of his ſedulous attention to the duties of his office, 
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of addrefling the King to remove from his Majeſty's councils 
and prgſence for ever, which tends only to remove the evil, 
without inflicting any real puniſhment on the offender ; and 
yet, my Lords, I have choſen a ſtill much milder method than 
any of thuſe ; and therefore I do not doubt but I ſhall have 
the concurrence of every one of your Lordſhips, who have, for 
ſo long a time paſt, been condemning the meaſures that haye 
ſo notoriouſly brought the navy, and conſequently the nation, 
into this deplorable and diſgraceful ſituation; nor do I doubt 
but that many Lords who have formerly joined in approving 
thoſe meaſures, being now convinced of their pernicious ten- 
dencies, and how much they have been deceived by tbe miſ- 
repreſentation of artful men, will condema thoſe very meaſures 
they were formerly ſeduced to approve : and they, my Lords, 
above all, I am perſuaded, have the greateſt reaſon to concur 
in my motion for addreſſing his Majeſty to remove a miniſter 
from an office, who has proved himſelf fo incapable of hold- 
ing that office with any credit to his King and country. 
And therefore, my Lords, I ſhall move That an hum- 
ble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, that he will be gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to remove the Right Honourabie John Earl of 
Sandwich, firſt commiſſioner for executing the office of lord * 
high admiral of Great Britain, &c. and one of his Majeſty's * 
moſt honourable privy council, from the ſaid office of the 
fuſt lord commiffioner of the admiralty.” h 
Earl of Sandwich roſe, made declarations of conſcious in- 12 


and of the happy effects produced by that attention in the 
preſent flouriſhing ſtate of the navy! He ſaid he had felt, 
both in private and public, attacks which muſt have ſhaken 
any mind that was not upheld by a pertect inward ſatisfaction 
that he had faithfully performed his duty. However unjuſt- 
ly his public conduct had been arraigned, it furniſhed hin 
with one conſolation, which fully balanced every diſagreeable 
circumſtance relative to the manner thoſe charges had been 


brought forward ; it furniſhed him the means of juſtifying his * 
conduct, and of clearing his character. Before he proceeded 0 
to anſwer the charges urged againſt him by the noble Earl, be Wi ©" 

begged leave to explain one leading circumſtance to theilt 4s 
Lordſhips ; that was, an imputed reſpanſibility for the con- ay 
duct and event of the meaſures, which as firſt lord of the al- iſ © 
miralty he was called upon to carry into execution. In thit " — 


capacity he ated miniſterially: the meaſures were the meaſurtt 
of adminiftration alone; they were no more his than of a") He p 


other of his Majeſty's confidential ſervants ; they were dt. 
termine 
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termined upon in council, and before they came to him, 
muſt have the approbation of his Majeſty. If any cenſure 
was due, he did not wiſh to ſhift that part of the general re- 
ſponſibility, which as one of his Majeſty's adviſers came of 
courſe to his ſhare. All plans, expeditions, and inſtructions 
were ſubmitred to the cabinet, confidered there, and decided 
fnally. All he was therefore anſwerable for to that Houle 
and the public was, the proper employment of the means 
put into his hands, in point of preparation, equipment, &c. 
and the carrying into execution the meaſures agreed upon in 
council, 

His Lordſhip then proceeded to anſwer the noble Earl who 
made the motion, on the ſeveral heads of objection. 

On the monies granted at the two different periods alluded 
to, and the ſurplus of expenditure, which the noble Earl 
called upon him to account for, he made no doubt but he 
ſhould be able to give their Lordſhips entire ſatisfaction. 

Our ſhips were of larger dimenſions ; we had a greater 
number of fixty-gun ſhips in our line of battle at the period 
alluded to than at preſent. There had been two fires, which 
had done great miſchief in the dock-yard at Portſmouth, and 
one at Chatham : but the principal cauſe was, that we had a 
much greater ſtock of naval materials of all kinds now than 
we had when he came into office. Inſtead of 13, ooo load, 
cr about fix or ſeven months conſumption of timber, we had 
12,000, or what was equal to a conſumption of three years. 
We had a proviſion of five years hemp; we had, indeed, ſuch 
quantities on hand, that we had not ſtorage for it; inſomuch 
tat we obliged the contractors who ſupplied us with ropes, 
de. to purchaſe from the navy-board. We were equally 
vell prepared in the articles of iron, pitch, tar, and maſts, 
having two or three years in hand, and two or three years en- 
paged for, We had ſent ſeveral thouſand tons to our ſqua- 
drons on their reſpective lations, North America, Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, Minorca, Gibraltar, Africa, &c. His Lordſhip 
ten contraſted the preſent ſtate of preparation to what it was 
on his coming into office, when no timber could be procured 
on any terms; when the ſhips, upon paper, were moſtly rot- 
ten or unfit for ſervice, being built with green timber at the 
cloſe of the late war. This, he ſaid, was merely the effect of 
a monopoly of the timber merchants, and the „ demand 
occaſioned by the conſumption of the Eaſt-India company. 
He promoted a bill for reſtraining the number of tons to be 
cOn- 
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contracted for annually by that company, which was carried 
after a ſtrong oppoſition ; and he contracted for foreign tim. 
ber, which anſwered extremely well; the conſequence of 
which was, that the monopoly was broken, the waſte of 
timber of native growth was put a ſtop to, and we had now 
more than a ſufficiency of Britiſh timber to anſwer the de- 
mand ; nay, much more than we had any room in our docks 
or arſenals to ſtore up. 

After having thus endeavoured to account for the exceſs 
of expenditure between the two periods, his Lordſhip pro. 
ceeded to anſwer the noble Earl's detail. He obſerved, that 


in 1756, the number of line of battle ſhips were ſixty-one; 
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whereas, after three years war, in 1759, they amounted to 
no more than ninety-ſeven, and never roſe higher, ſeveral of 
which were taken from the enemy. In 1776, our navy con- 
ſiſted of only thirty - ſix, and in the preſent year they were 
eighty, beſides ten more put in commiſſion ; the deduction 
was clear, that at the former period of three years we had tt 
added to our naval force bur about thirty, while within the it 
latter period we ſhall have added upwards of fifty. d 
His Lordſhip then entered into a view of the comparative g: 
details of the naval force of Great Britain and France laſt Vi 
October and now. He was ſatisfied that the noble Earl was ſo 
miſinformed; the perſon alluded to, who the noble Earl ſaid ſo 
had not been rewarded for his ſervices, knew very little, co 
The noble Earl might give any credit to that perſon's ac- ar 
counts he pleaſed ; but they were ſuch, he aſſured the noble wh 
Lord, as he would never depend upon. The noble Earl mi 
ſaid, the whole amount of our force in October was but ſe- its 
venty- four upon paper; and in reality, including the guard- wa 
ſhips, and thoſe in commiſſion unfit for ſervice, no more than wo 
ſixty-five, Here his Lordſhip enumerated the different ſer- tive 
vices and ſtations ; Weſtern ſquadron thirty-three ; ſeven- qua 
teen in America and the Weſt-Indies; two in the Eaſt - In- I 
dies; one in the Mediterranean; five guardſhips, and twen- tact 
on cruizes, at the reſpective dock-yards, or in you for- hay 
wardneſs, in all ſeventy-eight; every one of thoſe ſhips were till 
now at ſea, or fit for ſea : but ſuppoſing that nine of them Whit 
were not, ſtill it was a proof that we had ſixty- nine or ſeven- Bl paſſt 
2 October laſt, while the moſt the noble Earl. could make Atla 
navy of France at that period was fifty- eight. The na- ſequ 
vy of France at preſent, the noble Lord ſays, conſiſts of I prop 
eighty- one, which is extremely improbable ; he will not ſay, Wi for h 
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] preſume, ready for ſea, What is ours? Seventy- nine com- 
pleat, ten in commiſſion, and ſeven building, which will be 
ready for ſea by the cloſe of the year, in all ninety-ſix, 
within one of the higheſt year of the late war, and the third 
only of our actual war armaments, 

After meeting the noble Earl's aſſertions on thoſe ſeveral 
heads, his Lordſhip proceeded to anſwer the other parts of 
his ſpeech, He ſaid, in dominions ſo numerous and vaſtly 
extended as ours, it was impoſſible to procure a defence 
for every part. Every part, however, was protected, and 
we had a clear ſuperiority, but in the Mediterranean. 
Should we ſend a force thither, ſome of the other ſervices 
muſt be neglected: but when the noble Lord aſſerted, that 
the Mediterranean was abandoned, it was a language he 
would never ſubſcribe to; abandoning, imported a relin- 
quiſhing of our fortreſſes and trade there, which was not 
the caſe in fact, nor the intention of adminiftration. Spain, 
to be ſure, continued friendly in her aſſurances : but would 
it be prudent, either laſt year or now, to riſque a ſqua- 
dron into that fea? He was convinced of the ſkill and 
gallantry of the Britiſh ſeamen ; but he likewiſe was con- 
vinced, that the utmoſt exertions of both muſt give way to 
ſuperior numbers. It was impoſſible to truſt to aſſurances, 
ſo as to riſque any great event. Spain was armed, and ac- 
cording to the noble Earl's information, moſt powerfully 
armed; and he left it to the conſideration of the noble Lord, 
whether it would be prudent to hazard a ſquadron, which 
muſt either ſubmit, if Spain ſhould take a part, or force 
its way through an enemy greatly ſuperior. The laſt he 
was certain would be the choice the officers and ſeamen 
would take ; but a moſt melancholy and hazardous alterna- 
tive it muſt be, to be compelled to engage upon ſuch une- 
qual terms, 

If then it would have been improper and dangerous to de- 
tach a ſquadron to the Mediterranean laſt ſummer, it would 
have been equally fo to have ſent out Admiral Byron to Ame- 
ull the actual deſtination of D'Eſtaing's fleet was known, 
which could not be till after an account was received of his 
paſſing the Gut of Gibraltar, and ſhaping his courſe acroſs the 
Atlantic; for, only look to the poffible, nay the probable, con- 
quence, If Byron had gone off early in May, which is the 
proper time thoſe who have condemned the meaſure have fixed 
for his departure, D'Eſtaing might have been eaſily counter- 
manded, and have joined D'Orvilliers at Breſt, which would 

perhaps 
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perhaps have realized thoſe imaginary dangers the noble Earl 
had ſo earneſtly endeavoured to impreſs on their Lordſhips 
minds, : 

Adminiſtration, in his opinion, adopted the wiſeſt mea- 
ſure; they waited till D'Eſtaing was known to be on his way 
acroſs the Atlantic; they then detached, and if the elements 
had not warred againſt us, Byron would have arrived in full 
time to have met D'Eſtaing, and with the deciſive ſupe- 
riority he then poſſeſſed, might have deſtroyed the French 
tquadron, and by that means probably put an end to all fu- 
ture naval rivalſhip from that quarter. 

The noble Earl had condemned in very ſevere terms, the 
ſending out Mr. Keppel in June with twenty ſhips, when he 
knew, or ought to have known, that there was a much ſu- 
perior force ready for ſea in Breſt water; he did not know, 
nor could have known any ſuch thing, becauſe he firmly be- 


lieved that Mr. Keppel was fully equal to the French fleet 


when he failed and when he returned: yet as the admural 
imagined he was not, he thought he acted very properly and 
prudently in returning into port. Much merit was due to 
that officer for his conduct; but he would not have it under- 
Rood, that he diſobeyed his orders by acting as he had done; 
on the contrary, his inſtruftions were to return if he found 
the French ſuperior ; the true ground of his juſtification was 
therefore an obedience, and not a diſobedience of orders. 
His inftruQtions were diſcretionary ; yet Lord Hawke, upon 
ſimilar orders, acted in a different manner: his inſtructions 
were to cruize fourteen days off Breſt with an inferior force; 
he out-ſtayed his time, and on his return gave for anſwer, 
that he did not regard a ſmall ſuperiority. 

In anfwer to the number of line of battle ſhips Lord 
Hawke left when he quitted the admiralty, it was not neceſ- 
ſary to contradit the noble Earl, or minutely enquire into 
the ſtate. and condition of each reſpective ſhip ; it was enough 
to ſay, that they only cut a figure upon paper : but when it 
was ſo emphatically aſked by the noble Earl, where they 
were ? he would anſwer him ; that twenty-one of the line 
had been broken up, and fixty frigates ; and that two line 
of battle ſhips, and fifty-fix frigates, had been either deftroy- 
ed or taken ſince the commencement of the preſent war 
making in the whole about 140. 

As to the two aſſertions on which the noble Earl ſeemed 
chiefly to ground his motion, that of our having forty-two 
fhips ready for ſea in November, 1777, thirty-five really 5 
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dy, and ſeven 1n ſuch a ſtate of preparation as to be ready to 
go upon actual ſervice in a fortnight, he was ſtill prepared to 
prove it, He had a lift of the names of the ſhips, the num- 
ber of guns, and the complements of men ſhipped, or ready to 
ſhip. The noble Earl ſaid, why, if in November forty-two 
were ready, how came 1s to paſs that no more than forty-ſeven 
were ready in June? That was not the fact; four of the for- 
mer liſt became either unfit for ſea, were condemned, or re- 
fitting; and ten more were in ſuch a ſtate of forwardneſs, as to 
be able to join Mr. Keppel before the 23d of July. He thought 
the frequent contradictions he had given to the expreſſions 
imputed to him, of his ſaying, that no perſon was fit to be 
at the head of the admiralty, who did not take care at all times 
to have a fleet equal to the united powers of the houſe of 
Bourbon, would have prevented him from hearing any more 
upon that ſubject. He affirmed, he never ſaid any ſuch thing. 
It had got out in pamphlets and newſpapers ; it had been 
miſrepreſented in that Houſe, and in another aſſembly, in de- 
bate, but he would once for all repeat, that his words were 
not, a firſt lord of the admiralty, but an adminiſtration. 

He dwelt a conſiderable time on the equipment of the 
fleet under the command of Admiral Keppel: he ſaid, the 
ſhips that compoſed it were in a high and finiſhed ſtate of 
preparation for actual ſervice, and all well manned but the 
Thunderer, commanded by as brave, as worthy, and as able 
an officer as any in the fleet | Captain Walſingham] and 
that his ſhip thus manned, acquitted herſelf in the action 
with as much honour as any other in the fleet. 

He took notice of the noble Earl's having ſaid, that the 
French fleet, after the action of the 27th, were at ſea ten 
days before us, which was to him a mathematical demon- 
tration, that we were more beaten than they; and he con- 
ſeſſeb, when he went down to Plymouth, after the return of 
the weſtern ſquadron, he was aſtoniſhed at the damage the 
fleet had received, nor could he have credited it, had he not 
len it himſelf, 


His Lordſhip next proceeded to enumerate the adyantages 


ve had gained in the courſe of the naval campaign, both in 
relpe& of the protecting our own commerce, and capturing, 


and otherwiſe diſtreſſing, that of the enemy. If there was 


„0 naval victory obtained, there were other advantages to 
balance the national diſappointments on that head. Only 
ſuppoſe, that Monfieur Sartine had upon much better ground 
been attacked for the ruin of the merchants and the deſtruc- 
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tion of their trade, he would probably reply with an “ Aer 
vous en, | am glad the trade of the country is gone, there 
will be ſo many more men for the king's ſervice.” 

After travelling through a vaſt deal of miſcellaneous mat- 
ter, his Lordſhip jocularly obſerved, that he would not vote 
for the diſmiſſion of John Earl of Sandwich from his office of 
firſt lord of the admiralty, nor would it be decent in him to 
vote at all; but he begged their Lordſhips to underſtand, 
that he would be much obiged to ſuch of them as would vote 
for keeping him in his place. 

Earl of Briſtal ſaid, in reply, that the noble Earl in of- 
fice had endeavoured to eſtabliſh a perſonal irreſponſibili- 
ty; but this was a doctrine he could never ſubſcribe to, 
or permit to paſs unnoticed, The councils of the cabinet 
were formed in conſequence of the information they re- 
ceived from the firſt lord of the admiralty, aad meaſures were 
adopted accordingly. If the cabinet miniſters were aeceived 
or miſled, the opinions formed in the cabinet muſt partake 
of their origin : but ſuppoſing the contrary ; ſuppoſing that 
the error originated in cabinet, and the noble Earl was out- 
voted there, was not the noble Earl bound, by every tie 
public and private, not to remain 1n a fituation, where, ac- 
cording to his own confeſſion, he muſt be obliged to act un- 
der an adminiftration no longer fit to direct the councils of 
this country, becauſe they had ** not provided a naval force 
equal if not ſuperior to that of the whole houte of Bourbon,” 
He next mentioned a fact, which, he ſaid, ought to make 
the noble Earl bluſh, that of the great quantity of ſtores in 
the ſeveral arſenals, though it was well known, and a matter 
of public notoriety, that ſeveral of Admiral Keppel's ſqua- 
dron, when under faihing orders, had their rigging unreaved, 
in order to equip ſome of the ſhips then going out under the 
command of Admiral Byron. | 
His Lordſhip concluded his reply with ftating a pal 
ſage in the noble EarPs ſpeech, in which he laid it down a 
a matter not to he queſtioned, that it was impoſſible to de- 
fend all our coaſts, without deſerting the protection of our 
dependencies. © For his part, as long as he knew Parliament 
or miniſters, he never heard ſuch a public declaration made 
by the firſt commiſſioner of the naval department. It had 
been frequently urged, as a matter of cenſure, from that fid 
of the Houſe on this; that by expoſing our weakneſs, we had 
invited an attack from the enemy; whereas, in the inſtance 
juſt mentioned, there could not a ſingle doubt remain with 
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our enemies, that the Britiſh empire was unequal to the de- 
fence and protection of its dominions. 

His Lordſhip fat down, after reminding their Lordſhips, 
that he had in every fingle particular fully eſtabliſhed his 
charges. | 
Duke of Bolion faid, from the want of petty officers, the Duke of 
lieutenants and other ſeveral ſubaltern and —— offi-- Bellas. 
cers had been obliged to negle& their own proper duty, to 
perform that of their inferiors: He ſpoke of the neceſſity of 
having a greater number of flag officers employed in times 
of actual ſervice; and after condemning the equipment of 
the ſhips, and bad manner in which they were manned, af- 
firmed; that all diſcipline was at an end: 2 

His Grace ſpoke on the bad policy of neglecting the Me- 
diterranean, and was remarkably ſevere on the noble Lord, 
on the point he ſeemed moſt to plume himſelf upon, that of 
the ſtate of our naval ſtores, not one of the enumerated arti- 
cles being in the ſtate, he would maintain, which had been 
alerted by the noble Lord. His Grace ſpoke for upwards of 
an hour, but directed his ſpeech chiefly to the promiſes of 
the firſt lord of the admiralty, and the naval operations of 
the laſt ſummer and autumn; | 

Earl of Sandwich ſaid, he was ready to prove the facts from Fail of 
authentic papers, relative to the account he had given of the Sandwich« 
late of naval ſtores. He ſaid, much ſtreſs had been laid up- 
on the delay of the refit of the weſtern ſquadron, after its 
return into port, ſubſequent to the engagement of the 24th 
of July: but, my Lords, I contend it was not the want of 
naval ſtores that occaſioned the delay; but, as I ſaid before, 
our fleet was ſo beaten, and ſuffered ſo much more than the 
Frenen, His Lordfhip made a general and a ſecond reply to 
the ſeveral former objections urged when he was laſt up, or 
tad been introduced fince into the debate. 1150 

Duke of Richmond obſerved, that the elements had not Duke of 
warred againſt us, but for us; for if D'Eftaing, who cleared Richmond. 
the Gut of Gibraltar on the 16th of May, had not had the 
elements to war againſt him, he muſt certainly have reached 
the Delaware three or four weeks before Byron, who did not 
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ter; by which means Lord Howe's fleet, and Sir Henr 
Llnton's whole army, muſt have been taken or deſtro ar 
Upon the common ſcale of probability, therefore, if D'E- 
tang was clear of the Gut of Gibraltar upwards of three 
weeks before Mr, Byron left Plymouth, it was fair to con- 
Nan 2 clude, 
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clude, that he would have reached America upwards of three 
weeks before him; the conſequence of which, as he obſerved 
before, muſt have been the total deſtruction or capture of 
our naval and land force in that country, the taking all our 
victuallers, &c. 

His Grace ſpoke on the bad treatment, .the manifeſt cool. 
neſs, and neglect ſhewn to the admiral of the weſtern ſqua- 
dron, and, in particular, the language of the noble Earl at 
the head of the naval department, reſpecting that gentleman' 
conduct. The noble Earl ſaid, “ He was certain that when 
Mr. Keppel returned from his ſtation off Uſhant in June, he 
was equal to the French force then in Breſt,” He wiſhed to 
know 1t thoſe were not his words, for ſo he had taken them 
down; and he called upon the noble Earl to avow, explain, 
or retract them, otherwiſe he ſhould argue upon them as 
acknowledged, Here there was a paufe for a few minutes, 
Lord Sandwich not anſwering, he called upon him a ſecond 
and a third time. At length | 
Earl of Sandwich ſaid, he would anſwer no queſtions put 
to him by an individual Lord, unleſs he was to underſtand 
that it was the ſenſe, and at the deſire of the Houſe, 
Duke of Richmond ſaid, the explanation called for by him 


. 


— 2 


ble by the Houſe; he only wiſhed the noble Earl to explain 
or ſtate his meaning, in the ſenſe in which he deſired to be 


underſtood. He would conſequently meet the aſſertion as ha 
avowed, and argue upon it accordingly, fince the noble Earl ho 
had declined to give any explanation, | ba 

He contended, that the aſſertion was not true, for M.. | 
Keppel was not equal to the French force when he returned oi. 
into port; and if the noble Earl would appoint any third , b. 
perſon, he would give undeniable proofs to that third perſon, inte 


to ſhew, that the fact was not ſo, He called upon the noble BW xt | 
Eatl to allert it again upon thoſe conditions; he knew he could Bi thei 
not; he knew he dared not. The noble Earl qualified, ot thoi 
affected to qualify, what he faid, by allowing that Mr, Kep- BI der 
pel acted very properly in returning. How could that be? fory 
The qualification was worſe, if poſſible, than the aſſeruon, Wi ilar; 
If Mr. Keppel turned his back upon an enemy only equal to ble 
him in force, it was evidence incontrovertible, that he had 
diſhonoured the flag committed to his charge; and inſtead 
of ating prudently and properly, he would have ated bot 
imprudcutly, improperty, and diſgracefully. If the _ 
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Lord did not think fit to retrat his words, or explain, the 
concluſion on either hand was inevitable, 
Another expreſſion fell from his Lordihip, which, if poſ- 
ſible, called more directly for explanation than the former. 
aking of the circumſtance of D' Orvilliers being ten days 
at ſea after the engagement earlier than Mr. Keppel, his 
Lordſhip ſaid, „Our fleet being ſo much more beaten, as I 
faid before, than that of France.” Is not this an explicit 
declaration, or aſſertion, that our fleet was more beaten than 
that of D'Orvilliers ? Is it not an expreſs avowal and ac- 
knowledgment of what France pretends, and no man in Eu- 
rope but his Lordſhip believes: that our fleet was beaten 
becauſe 1t was more beaten ? How will this account found in 
France? How will it be received on the continent, when it 
is told, that the firſt lord of the admiralty of Great Britain 
riſes and affirms in his place, that the Britiſh fleet, conſiſting 
of an equal number of ſhips, but. having a great ſuperiority 
in the rates of the ſhips, the number of guns, &c. according 
to his Lordſhip's repeated aſſertions in this Houſe, was more 
beaten under thoſe circumſtances than the fleet of France. 
After ſome pointed comments on the probable conſequences 
of ſuch a language, and ſuch an avowal, he entered into a 
confideration of ſeveral other particulars, which came out 


in in the courſe of the debate; and obſerved, that the fitua- 
be tion of this country was ſurely very lamentable indeed, if we 
as had only a doubtful ſuperiority over a fingle branch of the 
arl houſe of Bourbon, and that that ſuperiority was more than 


balanced by the ſuperior 1kill and bravery of our enemies. 

He oblerved, that Spain was looking on with a view to 
join France, at the firft moment ſuch a junction promiſed to 
be fatal to England; for it was the intention, as well as the 
intereft, of the houſe of Bourbon, to cruſh Great Britain, or 
at leaſt ſet ' bounds to its growing naval power, which, in 
their opinion, would ' ſoon become much too formidable, 
mould Great Britain and America be ever again united un- 
der the ſame government, France had forborne to come 
forward to a late period, leſt an early interference might 
alarm us, and have induced this country to hold out reaſona- 
ble terms to America: but when they found us engaged in a 
continental war at 3000 miles diſtance, and our reſources in 
men and money nearly exhauſted, they pulled off the maſque; 
and he had every reaſon to believe, that Spain was acting the 
kme part, and that his former predictions would come as li- 
rally true; that we ſhould at length find ourſelves engaged 
I in 
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in a moſt hazardous, expenſive, and bloody war, with the 
united force of France, Spain and America. 
His Grace then proceeded to ſtate the naval force of 
France from authentic documents which, he ſaid, he had ir 
his poſſeſſion, and which would confirm the ſtatement made 
by the noble Earl who made the motion. His Grace aſſerted, 
that there were on a particular day at Breſt, fourteen ſhips 
of the line ready for ſea, thirteen nearly equipped, and ele- 
ven either building or repairing, and in a conſiderable ſtate 
of forwardnels, in all thirty-eight ; under M. Le Graſſe at 
leaſt five; with Monſ. La Mothe Piquet five; under Mont. 
Vaudreuil, on the coaſt of Africa, two; at Toulon ſeven, 
including Monſ. Fabre's ſquadron ; at Rochfort ten, pait 
ready, and part in great forwardneſs; in the Eaſt-Indies two; 
under D*Eftaign eleven; and three on cruizes ; amounting 
exactly to the number ſtated by the noble Earl. But, ſup- 
ſing that ten of thoſe ſhould not be ready, or cven thir- 
teen, ſtill the noble Lord at the head of the admiralty muſt 
confeſs, that France would have at leaſt ſeventy ſhips of the 
line at fea in the courſe of the ſummer, which was very near- 
ly as many as Great Britain, His Grace endeavoured to 
rove it in this manner: at the different ports of Plymouth, 
ortſmouth, Chatham and Woolwieh, five; the ſquadron 
under Byron ſeventeen; under Rowley ſeven; in the Eaſt- 
Indies, or on their way thither, ſix; in the Mediterranean 
one; and eight either repairing or upon miſcellaneous ſervices; 
beſides the weſtern ſquadron, thirty - four or thirty-five ; the 
whole would be but eighty; though he could not, by the liſt 
on the table, make out more than ſeventy- eight: but, fol- 


lowing his Lordſhip's computation, if the ſeven guardſhips 


were to be deducted, as well as four which were not in a ſtate 
of repair or preparation at all, this would leave the numbers 
faxty-pine'to ſeventy, to which if added the ten ſhips of the 
line put into commiſſion, the true ſtate of the Britiſh and 
French fleets, during the ſummer operations, would be, 
Great Britain ſeventy-nine, France ſeventy; which was a 
ſuperiority: by, no means ſufficient to truſt the fate of thus 
country to, in the poſſible event of a Spaniſh as well as 3 
French war. | 

Fark of Sandwich replied generally, that he did not believe 
the account-given of the naval ftate of France to be correct; 
and contended, that the guard-ſhips ought not to be deduſt- 
edi ag if oecaſion called, they might be employed. 
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To the charges made againſt him by the noble Duke, of 
two expreſſions which he had imputed to him, one reſpecting 
the fleet under Admiral Keppel having been equal to the fleet 
of France; the other, that the Britiſh fleet was more beaten 
than the French, he thought it very unfair to catch at his 
words, and cruel to mifinterpret them, He never meant to 
ſay poſitively that Mr. Keppel was equal to D'Orvilliers; he 
only ſaid, for any thing which had yet appeared to the con- 
trary, he was; ſo he affirmed ſtill; but he had reaſon to be- 
lieve that the French fleet might be more numerous, perhaps 
it might amount to twenty-three or twenty-four ; but what he 
meant was, that, conſidering our ſuperiority in three-deckers, 
the difference of number againſt us might have been counter- 
balanced, In that ſenſe he wiſhed to be underſtood ; he never 
had the leaſt thoughts of paſſing any direct or indirect cen- 
ſure on Mr, Keppel's conduct; on the contrary, he thought 
he ated very properly, and would, whenever called upon, 
within or without that Houſe, be ready to declare it, 

The charge of his ſaying, that the Britiſh fleet was more 
beaten than that of France, was equally ill- founded; fuch 
an idea never entered into his head; it was prepoſterous and 
abſurd to ſuppoſe it. He had ſeen the fleet on its return to 
Plymouth; it had ſuffered greatly indeed; he meant no more 
than that, and was aſtoniſhed when he heard the noble Duke 


wreſt his words to a ſenſe he never meant to convey. 


Duke of Richmond ſaid, he was ſatisfied with the explana- Duke of 
tion now given; but begged leave to obſerve, that it was ra- Richmond. 


ther unlucky that the noble Lord had not roſe immediately, 
when called upon, as it might have prevented very improper 
ideas getting out into the world, both reſpecting Mr. Kep- 


pel's conduct, and the honour of the Britiſh flag; but re- 


ſpecting his own conduct, he had a word or two to ſay. The 
explanation given came accompanied with an aſſertion he 
would never - paſs uncontradicted; that was, a direct and 
poſitive denial of the words; becauſe, if he did, their Lord- 
[hips would go away with an idea, that he had imputed ex- 
preſſions to the noble Earl which had never fallen from him. 
His Grace then read the notes he took at the inſtant the 
noble Lord was ſpeaking. His firſt expreſſion “ I am per- 
fectly ſatisfied, that Mr. Keppel was equal to the French 
fleet, when he returned.“ The other“ It was to hitn 
[Earl of Sandwich] a full demonſtration, that the reaſon why 
te French got ten days earlier to ſea, after the action of the 
jth of July, was, becauſe, as he ſaid before, they had been 
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more beaten. - Before he ſat down, his Grace faid, that the 
words of miniſters were not to be truſted to, even in matters 
of indifference, and of little or no conſequence, much leſs in 
thoſe of real importance; and then entered into a narrative 
of the conduct of the miniſter in the other Houſe [ Lord 
North] and the noble Viſcount in his eye | Lord Weymouth] 
who, atier being regularly informed of each progreſſive ſtep 
of the treaty entercd into by France and America, and of its 
actually being ſigned, denied, when aſked by an honourable 
re lation of his Mr. Fox | and a noble Duke near him | Duke 
of Grafton | that they had cither heard or believed a ſyllable 
of the matter. | 

Lord Stormont condemned loudly the frequent indiſcre- 
tions which noble Lords were guilty of in mentioning mat- 
ters of ſtate in that Houſe, While he was in a public cha- 
rater at Paris, he had almoft daily reaſon to experience it, 
It was not neceſſary to enter into particulars ; but he believed 
that news- paper accounts, and other publications, in pamph- 
lets, &c. of their Lordſhips' debates, containing angry and in- 
diſcreet expreſſions, either reſpecting the French court or the 
French king, had worte effects than any thing elſe whatever 
in bringing matters to their preſent ſtate {ſuppoſed to allude 
to an expreſſion of the late Lord Suffolk, and the noble Lord 
at the head of the admiralty, in the months of November and 
December, 1777]. He was very ſorry to hear Spain brought 
into the preſent debate; the conduct of crowned heads, and 
the ſpirit and ability of great nations, were ſubjects of a very 
delicate nature, and ought to be mentioned with great cau- 
tion. It was the noble Loid that made the motion who firſt 
mentioned Spain ; but he had ro lament, that the noble Earl 
[ Sandwich ] who replied, and whoſe great abilities he was 
ready to confets, had taken any particular notice of it. The 
words of perſons in high office, and in the ſecret of the pub- 
lie councils of the nation, were waiched, and frequently made 
very unfavourable and improper impreſſions. He faid, one 
general anſwer would ſerve on ſuch occaſions; that is, a pro- 
per truſt in the aſſurances given by friendly powers, and, at 
the ſame time, a full reſolution, independent of any external 
circumftinces, to preſerve the hohour, and ſteadily purſue the 


of 


Ia ati'/wer to a paſſage which had fatlen from the noble 
Due who ſpoke beforè him, relative to his conduct while 
ambatlador” ar the court of France, he repeated his forme! 
"narrative, relative to the information of the treaty negoti- 
25 - ting 
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ting between France and America, till its final completion; 
and ſaid, France never determined to interfere, till they re- 
ceived an account of the unfortunate affair of Saratoga. 
Lord Lyttelton ſaid, he enjoyed a place under government, Lord Zu- 
which miniſters were welcome to, if they thought it a crime e. 
in a man to declare his mind, when the deareft and moſt vital 
intereſts of his country were at ſtake. Nothing ſhould prevent 
him from ſpeaking bis mind; and, even upon the ſordid 
motives, he appealed to every Lord preſent, when the fall of 
ſocks, decreaſed value of landed property, and accumulated 
new burdens, were taken into the account, whether it was 
worth the while of any Lord, or any man of property, to 
take of the favours of government, when it was conſide- 
red, that what he received as a placeman was more than what 
he loſt as a land-owner or a man of property. 
The noble Viſcount had talked of the neceſſity of being 
delicate and referyed in what was ſaid in that Houſe reſpe&- 
ing Spain; he ſaw no reafon for any ſuch delicacy ; the ſub- 
bY; was important, and it ought to be met fairly. Spain 
either would or would not join France; to temporiſe was to 
lull this country into a ſtate of doubt, and might increaſe the 
that would attend the interference of the court of Ma- 
drid, whenever ſhe ſhould interfere ; he hoped therefore the 
miniſtry would infift on explicit anſwers from that court. 
The noble Viſcount had talked of private friendſhip, and 
4 compared it with che faith of nations, and the friendly aſſu- 
5 rances of one ſovereign ſtate to another; ſurely the noble 
J Viſcount was not ſerious in that part of his argument, and 
n did not imagine that any one Lord would be weak enough to 
adopt the pofition !—The caſe was widely different: private 
friendſbip aroſe from a fimilarity of mind, a fimilarity of 
wo principles, Apr gt of views, and often of blood, of con- 
of languinity, and of relationfhip; but, even in the latter caſe, - 
15 thezr Lordſhips had inſtances of the little hold of that tie. 
Could it be ſaid that Spain and England had the ſame prin- 
ciples, the ſame views, the ſame conſanguinity, or the ſame 
relationſhip ? Did not the Family Compact us in the 
lace; and was it not a notorious fact, that the ſeparate branches 
a of the Houſe of Bourbon were bound by treaty to aſſiſt each 
other when either of them was attacked ?—Let the noble 
vie BY \iicount alſo recollect, that ic was but the other day, that 
de dhe fame argument which he had dwelt upon, reſpecting 
Spain, held equally good reſpecting France, and that too at a 
-e recent ore Was it not the language of miniſters, 
o. XII. Oo that 
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that France was the friend of England ; nay, was it not the 
language of the throne itſelf? Were not both Houſes of Par. 
liament told, in the moſt direct and ſtrong terms, that France 
had made ſuch aſſurances of her friendſhip, as put the queſ- 
tion of her ſincerity beyond all doubt, and rendered every 
idea of her aſſiſting America ridiculous ? And yet, what had 
France done In the midſt of her friendly aſſurances, ſhe 
had formally received ambaſſadors from Congreſs, and, for a 
conſiderable length of time, ſhe had been daily employed in 
furniſhing America, as the noble Viſcount had himſelf ſtated 
it, with military ſtores, and the means of carrying on thet 
war, which had coſt this country fo vaſt an expence of men 
and money. At length, to purſue the noble Viſcount's ar- 
rangement of facts ſtill further, ſhe had thought proper to 
throw off the maſk, and our friend, the French miniſter, 
came with his famous reſcript, notify ing to the Britith go- 
vernment, that the king his maſter, out of his abundant love 
and friend{hip to Great-Britain, had thought proper to en- 
ter into a treaty with America, a treaty offenſive and de- 
fenſive, and ſuch a treaty as was to enable America ſtil far- 
ther to reſiſt, and to aſſert her independency. Let noble 
Lords hold theſe well-known circumſtances in their view, and 
then let them judge of the weight of the noble Viſcount's ar- 
gument, that private friendſhip and public amity were ſyno— 
nimous terms, and meant exactly the tame thing: for his 
own part, nobody had a greater regard for the punQilios of 
Spain than he had; but he wiſhe to know, from the autho- 
rity of miniſters, what were the engagements, and what the 
profeſſions of that power, at this critical juncture ? All that 
he could now ipcak to was, her conduct. At this time ſhe 
was armed in a moſt formidable manner: twenty-five ſhips 
of the line, completcly manned and rigged, and ready for the 
fea, with three admirals' flags flying, were in the harbour of 
Cadiz. She had ſtopped the entrance of the Mediterranean: 
had ſaid to England, * Thus far ſha'l you go, and no far- 
ther!“ preſcribing the bounds of her navigation, ha adding, 
&* You were once the empreſs of the ocean, but now not 3 
ſhip muſt pats the Straits of Gibraltar without my permiſſion. 
France may deprive you of the trade of the Mediterranean, 
Minorca may be taken; but I have certain engagements that 
muſt be fulfilled, and you muſt accommodate yourlelves ac- 
cordingly.“ 
His Lordſhip purſued this argument for ſome time, ſtating 


the probable conſequence of our humouring tlie court of 1 
drid, 
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drid, and in expreſs words aſſerted, that if Gibraltar was ex- 
torted from us by Spain, as the price of her neutrality, we 
ſhould find, that Spain would be our friend in May, and, 
with Gibraltar at her back, our foe in Auguſt, 

His Lordſhip directed his attention to the particular charge 
alledged againſt the noble Earl at the head of the admiralty, 
reſpecting the ſending out Admiral Keppel with only twenty 
ſhips, when it was ſtated that there were a greater number in 
Breſt water. He repeated his aftoniſhment that the noble 
Earl had refuſed to anſwer the queſtion put to him by the 
noble Duke | the Duke of Richmond |] and faid he had waited 
with ſome anxiety, in hopes that an explicit reply would be 
made either by the noble Earl high in office, or ſome other 
mimſter, Did the noble Earl recolle&, that he had himſelf 
declared Mr. Keppel's orders were to return, if he diſcovered 
the French tlect to be apparently ſuperior ? Did he ſee the 
difficulty in which the whole matter was involved, for want 
of a ſatisfactory anſwer ? Surcly the noble Lord did not mean 
to confeſs that he ſent out Admiral Keppel with orders to run 
away from the French fleet ?—and yet that was the ap- 
pearance of the matter, as it then ſtood, Either Admiral 
Keppel was to blame for returning, or thoſe that ſent him out, 
under ſuch circumſtances, were to blame for having ſent him 
out with a fleet inferior to that of France. No poſition 
could be more obvious or unembarraſſed. Blame muſt he 
ſomewhere; to whom was it to be imputed, or how were 
their Lordſhips to know in what manner they ought to vote 
that day, unleſs ſome explanation was given ? He ſtated what 
be had himſelf heard in another attembly, relative to this 
buſineſs, and repeated Admiral Keppel's words upon the ſub- 
ect, when he deſcribed the great ſtruggle in his mind, on 
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nnding himſelf obliged to turn his back on the French; that 


back, added his Lordſhip, emphatically, which had never be- 
fore been turned on the enemics of his country !—The Ad- 
miral had then avowed that “ he gave up his feelings, and 
the pride of his heart, to the painful ſente of the duty he 
owed his country.”” The expreſſion was a ſtrong indication 
of the conflict in the Admiral's mind, and while it did him 
honour, made every man who Ecard him feel for the dilemma 
in which Mr. Keppel was at that time involved, made the 
pulies of their hearts beat quick with the glow of applauſe 
that they felt for his conduct, and made them execrate thoſe 
ho had put a commander of diſtinguiſhed reputation and abi- 
ity,to the difficulty of either riſquing the ſafety of his country, 
C 2 or 
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or of doing injury to his own feelings, both as a man, an off- 
cer, and a citizen. He paid Admiral Keppel the higheſt 
compliments, and ſaid that thoſe miniſters were ſupremely 
criminal, who drove ſuch an officer from the ſervice of his 
country. That, in days of imminent public danger, inſtead 
of ſlighting ſuch men, out of ridiculous punctilios of office, 
it was the duty of miniſters rather to accommodate their ca- 
price, as long as thoſe caprices did not operate to the preju- 
dice of the ſtate, and, by every poffible attention, to en- 
courage them to continue in thoſe high military ſtations, 
for which their talents, their valour, their experience, and 
their exalted profeſſional cliaracter, pointed them out as the 
beſt qualified. He ſaid, ne officer in the navy ſtood higher 
in the "—_— of ſeamen than Admiral Keppel; that the very 
circumſtance of having broke his orders, and returned home, 
when he diſcovered the ſuperiority of the French fleet, gain- 
ed him the greateſt honour from his own profeſſion ; that Ad- 
miral, Keppel had not gone out merely to fight for a few 
ſhips, but to defend our docks, and our arſenals; to defend 
Portſmouth, to defend Plymouth, to defend the city of Lon- 


don, to defend the navigation of the Thames, and to pre- 
ſerve their Lordſhips? ſeats in that very Houſe ; in ſhort, to 
preſerve the whole Britiſh empire; for no leſs was the object 
that Admiral K-ppel was ſent to defend, and no leſs would 
have been the loſs, if he had been defeated. Either the mi- 
niſter who gave the orders, or the Admiral who violated them, 
was in the wrong. One of the two was certainly to blame, 
but which of the two was the queſtion. The admiral, in 
his ſubſequent conduct, had not only been acquitted by his 
proper judges, but by the acclamations of the people of Eng- 
land. The conduct of the noble Earl in office had not, to 
that day, been enquired into, nor juſtified ; and it appeared 
to be the ſenſe of adminiſtration to ſlobber it over, if they 
were able: for not long before Admiral Keppel was ſent 
out with thoſe twenty ſhips, to meet a force ſo unequal and 
ſo ſuperior, that the firſt Lord of the admiralty acknow- 
ledged he was juſtified in avoiding it ; not long before that, 
the noble Earl had afferted, from official accounts which he 
produced at that table, that we had a ſuperior force to the 
united Houſe of Bourbon, and that every miniſter ought to 
have ſuch a force who was at the heal of his department; at 
aſſertion of the greateſt weight, of the moſt material impoi- 
tance ; for who could doubt what the firſt Lord of the ad- 
miralty, who muſt, from his office, have the beſt intelligence 

concernic 
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concerning the ftate of the navy, declared to be true ? Who 
could controvert an opinion which was grounded upon offi- 
cial intelligence? What was the effect of this declaration's 
coming from ſuch an authority? — It was admitted to be 
true; it ſtopped the enquiry ; it ſuſpended the vigour of all 
our operations, Much might have been done by Parliament, 
if Parliament was ſenſible of the weakneſs of the country; 
but the aſſertion being falſe, how did it operate? It hood- 
winked that Houſe ; it blinded their Lordſhips where they 
ovght to have ſeen cleareſt ; or, giving their Lordhipe falſe 
hopes and falſe expectations, deluded them on to the extreme 
verge, to the very brink, of deſtruction. With regard to 
himſelf, the noble Lord's declaration reſpecting the ſtate of 
the fleet altered his opinion immediately; it diffipated his 
dread of our commencing a war with France with an une- 
qual fleet; it gave him hopes of a ſucceſsful conteſt, and it 
induced him to riſe and reply to the late Earl of Chatham, in 
defence of the firſt Lord of the admiralty, whoſe condu& 
that able ſtateſinan, the deceaſed Earl, had ſeverely attacked, 
on the allegation that he had not aboye twenty ſhips of the 
line then fit for actual ſervice, Their Lordſhips doubtleſs 
recolle&ed the argument he had uſed on the occaſion, an ar- 
gument which he certainly ſhould not have had an idea of 
dwelling upon, but for the aſſertions of the noble Lord, who 
had that day been properly termed the marine miniſter of this 
country, Mutilated accounts from office, his Lordſhip de- 
cared, were always dangerous: in the caſe alluded to, the de- 
ception was a two-edged ſword ; it cut both ways, it wound- 
ed friends and foes, but the point of it was turned againſt the 
breaſts of the people. 

His Lordſhip then adverted to the ſituation of affairs, and 
ſubſtantially expreſſed himſelf as follows: The kingdom is 
deſtitute of reſources and deſtitute of allies. Our trade de- 


treaſury has confeſſed in his place in Parliament, that he 
could only raiſe ſeven millions when he wanted eight ; and 
lat he was forced to bribe the monied men by ruinous bar- 
gains to advance the ſeven millions. We are engaged in a 
double war with France and America, As to the American 
var, however juſtifiable in its principles, which I think were 
conſtitutional principles, it has nevertheleſs in its conduct 
deen, from the time that General Gage was pent up in Bo- 
Kon, down to the more fatal period of the ſurrender of Sa- 


022, when that brave officer, General Burgoyne, was — 
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ereaſing, our manufaRories periſning. The firſt Lord df the 
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ced to ſubmit to the mortification of ſurrendering his army 
into the hands of the Americans, one black æra, Pregnant 


with the moſt dire miſchicfs, the moſt cruel fortune, the hit. 
tereſt calamities and the moſt inexpiable evils, that this coun. 
try ever endured, and fo it will be marked by the lateſt poſte- 


Hey. 

Fr is now ſaid there is good news—What is it ?—Colonel 
Campbell is arrived from Georgia with the news of a victo- 
ry, and in the ſame breath requires a reinforcement, Good 
God! let noble Lords conſider the ſtate of the American by. 
ſineſs as it really ſtands; Georgia is ours, Boſton was ors, 
Philadelphia was ours, but after five years conteſt we are re- 
duced to little more than half a province ; then what is the 
object of the American war? America, if it were ours on 
the terms of the commiſſioners, would rather be a burthen 
than an acquiſition ; but redouble every effort, ſtrain every 
remaining nerve that this kingdom has left; compleat the 
ruin, ſend fleet after fleet, and army after army, America, he 
contended, never would be ours by conqueſt. To what pur- 

ſe are we exhauſting ourſelves ? To what end are we ſpend- 
ing our ſtrength ? What is the object that we are in purſuit 
of ? It 1s not taxation ; there is no man but Mr, V yner now 

in the three kingdoms that has any idea of taxing Ame- 
rica: it is not ſupremacy ; it is not legiſlation ; for that has 
been all given up by the commiſſioners ; they have changed 
places with the oppoſition, Lord Chatham's bill was a Tory 
ſyſtem of government, in compariſon of what the commiffo- 
ners offered. They have gone much in conceſſion beyond 
the noble Lord near me [Lord Shelburne] : they have 
even out-ſhot the noble Duke [ Duke of Richmond | at his 
own bow ; they have given up every thing, and have pro- 
poſed to pay the debts of America, debts contracted by her 
military oppoſition io Great Britain Then what is the ob- 
ject & It was a queſtion lately put to me by an honeſt gentle- 
man farmer down in the country, who ſaid, This American 
war has ruined us all, and if we conquer America what are we 
to get by the conqueſt ?” His Lordſhip added, that it was 4 
queſtion which muſt be anſwered ; at preſent a general le- 
thargy prevailed, the people came down to the bar of theilt 
Lordihips' Houle gaping for intelligence, liſtening with 3 
greedy ear to their debates, each day hearing, with unmored 
muſcles, a recapitulation of their own wretchedneſs and the 
accumulated miſeries of their country, and afterwards ve" 


away with perfect compoſure, like men who left the oy 
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after ſeeing a tragedy, in the ſeveral incidents of which they 
had not the ſmalleſt concern, and by the diſtreſs of the whole 
of which they were not at all affected. If the people of Eng- 
land did not foon awake and rouſe themſelves, they would be 
put to death in their fleep, Their Lordſhips, nevertheleſs, 
muſt give him leave to ſay, that whenever the grey-coated 


freeholder whom he had mentioned, ſtaggering under the 


weight of taxes, ſaid, © I will pay no more taxes,” the king- 
dom would be in a convulſion from Cornwall to Scotland. 
After deſcanting much at large, upon the unfortunate fitu- 
ation of affairs, his Lordſhip ſaid, that in a crifis ſo alarming 
as the preſent, it was wile to call for aſſiſtance wherever it 
could be found; that party and faction ſhould be forgot; 
that men of abilities, let their political ſentiments be what 
they might, ought to be conſulted, The noble Earl who made 
the motion | Briſtol ] however miniſters might think him their 
enemy in that Houle, was a well-wiſher to government, and 
a firm friend to his country, His abilities and knowledge in 
his profeſſion were undoubted ; his council, therefore, rela- 
ure to the marine department, on which at this moment our 
il depended, muſt be highly valuable. The noble Earl near 
him [Shelburne] had talents which did him great honour, and 
might be employed with infinite advantage to the ſtate. The 
noble Duke in his eye [Duke of Grafton] had before diſ- 
charged his duty in office, much to the credit of himſelf and 
of his Majeſty : others there were, who ought to be ad- 
ned with, 
His Lordſhip declared, that in all he had ſaid, he ſpoke not 
from motives of perſonal pique and rancour ; to the noble 
ord at the head of the admiralty he had none, and he thank- 
God he had none to any Lord in the Houſe, He was far 
"om condemning the noble Lord as yet upon any ground of 
cculation, perhaps he might be innocent of every one that 
ad been alledged ; he knew him to have great zeal for the 
mour of his King and the intereſt of his country; and that 
many occaſions he had ſhewn the utmoſt alacrity as a mi- 
utter, and the utmoſt attention to his official duty. He knew 
t was attached to it: but in caſes like the preſent, it be- 
wed every man to ſpeak his ſentiments ; the intereſts of 
fry individual were at ſtake, becauſe the intereſts of every 
Wvidual were neceſſarily involved in the general intereſts. 
tie kingdom. He was as yet, however, at a lots how he 
fit to vote; heavy charges were made on one hand, and 
uiyely denied on the other. There was no proof either — | 
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was the truth; that this country had no conſtitutional i 
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the allegations or the anſwers before their Lordſhips, He 
wifhed that the Houſe would adjourn to their committee. 
room, and fit from day to day, till they had examined into 
the validity of each charge. The noble Earl who made the 
motion ſaid he had papers in his hand to prove his aſſer- 
tions; if thoſe papers were laid upon the table, they might 
aſſiſt their Lordfhips in their inveſtigation of the truth of the 
ſeveral facts which had been ſtated ; but their Lordſhips, even 
then, could not go into the inveſtigation at that late hour of 
the night, 

He took occaſion to ſtate his principles reſpecting the right 
of taxation of America, which he faid he had been taught 
by that honeſt and able miniſter Mr, Grenville, and under 
his father, to confider as inherent in this country, however 
expedient it might be for her to wave the exerciſe of that right 
occaſionally, or forego it altogether. He declared his defence 
of miniſtry for purſuing the American war had been entirely 


founded upon principle, but that the caſe was materially altered WW tl: 
when miniſtry thought proper to abandon every one of their I © 
avowed objects. His Lordſhip concluded his ipeech with ſay- Wi ©: 
ing, that upon the whole he wiſhed a ſpirit of enquiry might U 
go forth, and that the enquiry might be full, free and impartial, iſ © + 
That there muſt be ſome known and declared object to juſtify BW "ty 
the continuation of the American war, which had proved ſo Wil ud 
ruinous and diſaſtrous; that in regard to France, no honour- = 

e: 


able peace could be made with the common enemy unlets her 
marine was extinguiſhed, and by that extinction a vaſt increaſe ¶¶ Ec 
of trade was obtained to this country, in order to inderanity r. 
her for the enormous expences of the war; above all, be ad- 
viſed miniſtry not to dream of peace upon diſhonourable 
terms. The noble Lord at the head of the admiralty faic 


that France was fortified, and this country was open; it Th 
were better that we were to fortify our coaſts, and that every that l 
man, capable of bearing arms, ſhould turn out, and be obli- a hi 

g 0 


ed to jerve his country, than that we ſhould patch up a hc 
= truce with France, for fear of the intervention of Spal 
Earl of Abingdon, The laſt noble Lord having ſaid that Md 
took his ideas from Mr. Grenville, and that from that time ł 
this, be bad thought, and ſhould. continue to think, that tit 
country had a conſtitutional right of taxation over Amen 
though miniſters, who had helped to confirm him in this 
nion, had now given up that right, his Lordſhip toſe 10 fes 
to that point, and ſaid, that the very reverſe of that dof 
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of taxation over America; that ſuch a right was ſubverſive 
of the conſtitution, for America was not repreſented in Parlia- 
ment ; that theſe were his principles, and ſhould continue to 


be ſo, though his life ſhould pay the forfeit of them. He 
fad, that he adopted no ſyſtem” but that of the conſtitution 


tution ; that faction was his abhorrence, from the example of ru- 
in which the faction of government had brought down on this 
country; that truth was his object, and plain common ſenſe 
the handmaid that led him to the embraces of it ; that on this 
ground he had ſet up the conſtitution of England as his- idol, 
for in this there was truth ; that under this conſtitution he 
was born, and being ſo born he was bound to protect it; that 
it was the common centre, around which the whole globe of 
ſtate muſt turn, and every deviation therefrom, like the fiery 
comets moving through their excentric orbs, carried ruin and 
devaſtation along with it; that ſuch a comet had appeared in 
this reign, for by overleaping the bounds of the conſtitution, 
torrents of blood had been ſpilled, and wretchedneſs and mi- 
ſexy upon the human race had enſued, He ſaid, Good God! 
that any man or ſet of men ſhould be ſuffered to run a courſe 
ſo deſtructive of humanity ; that a dead and corrupt majo- 
ty in Parliament had preſumed to violate the laws of nature, 
and take away the rights of the people of England, which no 
man or {et C men can do ; and that they had done this, let 
the acts of parliament they had paſſed be the proofs in evi- 
dence againſt them; that in doing this they had acted, for 
wrruption's ſake, againſt their feelings, their reaſon, their 
pdgment, and, above all, againſt their conſciences; a ſilent 


df the puniſhment which they will receive in the next. 

That the alpha and omega of his politics was reformation, 
tat look at home (the motto of the Congreſs paper money) 
ms his maxim; and that if we had done this in the begin- 
ung of all, this villainy in America would never have taken 
Face ; that the fountain-head was foul, and muſt be purged ; 
ad until this be done, all that flows from it will be impure 
and corrupt ; that even now it was not too late to begin re- 
ion, if men were really in earneſt ; that it would do 
dore good than all our fleets and armies put together, and 
Ithout it there would be no peace on earth; that the preſent 

was a war | 
Eyere, the butchers, the aggreſſors, and the finners ab ori- 
apainft the conſtitution. we Z e 
e Pp * ; Earl 


that he belonged to no party, but ſuch as ſupported the conſti- 


monitor; which will not fail to admoniſh them in this world 


inſt human nature, a butchery, in which 
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Earl Gower. Earl Gower confeſſed, that he had every reaſon to believe 
Admiral Keppel was inferior to D'Orviliers, when he ſailed 
the firſt time from Portſmouth ; yet he was of opinion, that 
the meaſure of ſending him out was perfectly juſtifiable, in 
order to protect and favour, by his preſence in the Bay, the 
ſafety and return of the trade fleets, then upon their way 
home, from every quarter of the globe. He believed, and 
had good reaſon to 40 ſo, that the Breſt fleet, when Mr. Kep- 
pel ſailed with twenty ſhips, might have conſiſted of twenty. 
ſix at the moſt; and when general cenſures were thrown 

upon adminiſtration for their ſuppoſed conduct towards Mr. 
Keppel, he begged to be excluded. He proteſted he had no 
hand in it, whether right or wrong, becauſe he knew nothing 
of the affair, till the trial was ordered. He knew the admi- 
ral long before he ever went to ſea, when they were children 
together; and he never entertained a ſecond opinion of him, 
either as a ſeaman or a man. He was a moſt able officer; he 
was an honeſt man. He denied that either Mr. Keppel or 
Lord Howe had been driven from the ſervice. They had 
motives for declining to ſerve, and perhaps very good ones, 
He was very ſorry that any cauſe, real or imaginary, ſhould 
deprive the country of their ſervices; and he was equally ſo, 
as he feared the nation would ſhortly ſuffer another ſignal loſs, 
by a refignation which he underſtood was on the eve of tak- 
ing place [ Sir Robert Harland. 

Lord Sbeil- Lord Shelburne roſe next, and went through a great variety 

une. of matter, the following paſſages of his ſpeech were, how- 
ever, the moſt ſtriking. | 

His Lordſhip pointed out the almoſt total want of diſci- 

pline aboard the fleet, and the abſurd and monſtrous meaſures 

| adopted by miniſters, reſpecting its diſtribution of our ma- 
rine as well as our military force, both in America and the 

Weſt-Indies. All North America was left defenceleſs, with- 

out ſo much as a fingle ſhip to defend it. In the Weſt- Indies, ere 

there were ſeventeen left idle and unemployed, and the admi- WW poſ 

ral tied there, waiting for inſtructions from Europe what w 283 

do next. The general at St. Lucia in the ſame ſituation, ad bee; 

ſtationed there only to ſuperintend an hoſpital, filled with fre not 
thouſand of the beft troops in Europe, General Prevoſt in 
nearly a fimilar ſituation in Georgia; and Sir Henry Clinton 

returning» home for want of a reinforcement, the troops i- 

tended for that ſervice, which ſhould have been ſent off ear) 

in March, detained by contrary winds. God knows wit 
they may get there; and when they do, the campaign wil 
ſo far ſpent, as to render them entirely uſeleſs for this Ie 
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He ſpoke very fully to the total want of diſcipline aboard the 
fleet; talked of a mutiny aboard the three flag ſhips in the 
weſtern ſquadron laſt year, and obſerved, that the treatment 
Sir Robert Harland received while giving his evidence at the 
court martial now fitting at Portinonk, was a very bad 
omen of what would probably happen, if he went to ſea with 
two of the members | ſuppoſed to mean Digby and Derby] of 
that court-martial, who were rear admirals, with whom he 
muſt co-operate, and might be called to command. | 

The Lord Chancellor oppoſed the motion on the ground of Lord Chan | 
2 want of evidence; no fact had been proved, becauſe none . 
had been aſſerted on one fide which had not been contradicted 
on the other. If any thing was meant to be ſeriouſly urged, 
the facts ſhould be enquired into and proved; but it was 
monſtrous to ſuppoſe, or preſume, that their Lordſhips would 
come to a vote of cenſure or removal, without à ſingle proof 
being adduced of the facts which were urged in its ſupport. 

The Duke of Grafton produced a note of the noble Earls Duke of 
expreſſion [| Sandwich] which he had denied, dated the 20th Grefter. 
of November, 1777. He ſaid, he took it while the noble 
Earl was ſpeaking, and tranſcribed it fair, before he left 
the Houſe. The note, after ſtating the aſſertion about the 
— ſhips of the line, further reported, that the noble 
Earl, in reply to what had been urged to the contrary by Lord 
Chatham, ſaid, That no man was fit to be firſt Lord of the 
ety WW admiralty who did not always take care to have a fleet equal 
W- to the fleets of France and Spain.“ 

Earl of Coventry confirmed the charge of the noble Earl's Karl Coven- 
engagement. His Lordſhip did not confine himſelf to a fingle *. 
ume, but ſaid, he had heard him repeat it very often. 

Earl of Effingham, in reply to the Lord Chancellor, ſaid, the Earl Ef- 
argument coming from him, was the moſt extraordinary he h. 
eyer heard; for the noble and learned Lord had uniformly, on 
eyery motion for information reſpecting the admiralty, op- 
poſed the giving any, and now had the modeſty to argue 
2anſt the motion, for a want of thoſe proofs which he had 
been chiefly inſtrumental in withholding ; for when two, if 
not three, of the members of the cabinet were for giving the 
papers, containing copies of the orders ſent to the Corke vic- 
tuallers to proceed to Philadelphia, after it had been evacuated, 

a well as in numerous other inſtances, ſince the commence- 
ment of the ſeffion,” his Lordſhip alone ſet his face againſt it, 

Lord Craven: The noble Earl{Sandwich] having attributed Lord c- 
bopreſent deficient ſtate of the navy to the moſt deplofs ble and v 
leſpondent ſituation in which he found it upon his coming to 
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the head of the admiralty, Lord Craven ſaid, that he could 
not admit of the noble Earl's inference, that the preſent de- 
ficient ſtate of the navy was owing to the deplorable and de- 
ſpondent fituation in which his Lordſhip found it, becauſe the 
ſix millions of money and upwards, which, it appears, that no- 
ble Earl had received more than any of his predeceſſors in the 


ſame given time, was ſufficient to ſhew that this ought not to 


have been the caſe; yet as to the fact which the noble Earl 
ſtates of the deplorable and deſpondent ſituation of the navy 
at the time mentioned, he perfectly agreed with his Lordſhip; 
for it was in his recollection, that, being of this opinion, he 
had had the honour to make a motion to their Lordſhips, as 
the Journals would ſhew, for an inquiry into the ſtate of the 
navy, but a very few months before that noble Earl came to 
the head of the admiralty; and he remembered too, that a very 
different language was then held out to him, and particularly 
by that noble Earl himſelf, who not only debated againſt the 
queſtion, but divided in a conſiderable majority againſt it, His 
Lordſhip [Craven] then deſired that the motion upon the 
ournals be referred to, and which being read to the ſatisfac- 
tion of the whole Houle, his Lordſhip concluded with faying, 
that to the other charges which-had been brought againſt that 
noble Earl ¶ Sandwich] was now added the conviction of the 
inconſiſtency of his conduct. 
The queſtion was put, and the Houſe divided ; for the 
motion, 39; againſt it, 78, 
Diſtentienr, 


Becauſe, as it is highly becoming this great council of 
the nation to addreſs his Majeſty for the removal of any mi- 
niſter for negle& of duty or incapacity, in order to prevent ¶ ous 
ublic detriment; ſo we cenceive the notoriety of the fact Bre 
in this debate ſufficiently warrants, and the preſent alarming WE line 
ſituation of public affairs loudly calls for, this interpoſition. tive 
ABINGDON, BoLToON, con! 
CouRTENAY, HARcOURT, prot 
CRAVERN, GRAFTON, king 
Kins, FiTzWILLIAM, tren 
FoRTESCUE, RIiCHMOND, ſhips 
SPENCER, STAMFORD, Who 
FERRERs, EFFINGHAM, vet t 
MANCHESTER, PokTLAND, him: 
RockixcHAM, CAMDEN, bor th 
BRrI18TOL, EGREMONT, Fit 
SCARBOROUGH, PEMBROKE, Domi 
RADNOR, Dz FEzRARSs, rug 

WYCOMBE Difſentiet 
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Diſſentient, 

Becauſe having made the motion alluded to in the above 
diſſent, I think it incumbent upon me to let poſterity know 
the particular grounds I made that motion upon, 

Firſt, Becauſe, ſince the mu 1771, there has been 
6,917,8721. 5s. old. granted for naval purpoſes, more than 
was granted in an equal number of years, between 1751 and 
1759, for the uſe of the navy, although we had been four 
years at war with France within that period, 

Secondly, Becauſe the navy of England appears to be re- 
duced from what it was in the year 1771, when the preſent 
firſt lord of the admiralty - ſucceeded to the head of that 
board, notwithſtanding the immenſe ſums granted for its ſup- 
port and enereaſe ſince that time. 

Thirdly, Becauſe it appears, after having received ſuch 
repeated intelligence as hath been acknowledged to have been 
received from the 3d of January, 1778, to the 27th of April 
following, of the equipment and progreſs of the Toulon 
ſquadron, to their failing on the 13th of April, 1778; the 
not ſending a ſquadron into the Mediterranean, to watch the 
motions of, and endeavour to intercept the ſaid French ſqua- 
dron from paſſing the Streights, nor ſending any reinforce- 
ment to Vice Admiral Lord Howe, or even diſpatching Vice 
Admiral Byron till the gth of June, 1778, was expoſing the 
he fleet, as well as army of England then employed in America, 
toa very ſuperior force of France. 

Fourthly, Becauſe it appears the ſending of Admiral Kep- 
pel off Breſt the 13th of June, with twenty ſail of the line, 
#hen the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty knew, or 
ought to have known, that the French fleet then actually at 
Bpreft, and fitting for ſea, conſiſted of thirty-two ſhips of the 
line, beſides many heavy frigates, might have been produc- 
ve at that time of the moſt fatal conſequences to the only 
conſiderable naval force this kingdom had then ready for its 
protection, but alſo to the trade, and even the ports of theſe 
kingdoms, And if Admiral Keppel had remained with his 
wenty ſhips of the line off Breſt, he muſt with thoſe twenty 
ſhips have engaged the French fleet of thirty fail of the line, 
who failed on the 8th of July, as Admiral Keppel could not 
get the reinforcement even of four ſhips of the line to join 
him till the gth of July, although he was then at St. Helen's 
lor that purpoſe. 

Fifthly, Becauſe it appears we loſt that valuable iſland of 
Dominica for want of timely reinforcement, and proper in- 
kuctions being ſent to Admiral Barrington. 


Sixthly, 
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Sixthly, Becauſe for want of the ſmalleſt naval force bein 
ſent to the coaſt of Africa, we have alſo loſt the valuable ſta- 
tion of Senegal, which might in time, with proper attention, 
have opened new markets for our drooping manufactures, 

Seventhly, Becauſe it appears that the admiralty, with. 
out any deliberation whatſoever, having ſo precipitately or- 
dered a court-martial upon a commander in chief of great 
rank and character, which Admiral Keppel bears in his Ma- 
jeſty's fleet, was fruſtrating the ſalutary intentions of that 
diſcretionary power, lodged by the conſtitution in the lords 
commiſhoners for executing the offi e of Lord High Admiral 
of Great Britain, whereby all malicious and ill founded 
charges (by whomſoever exhibited) may be avoided, and the 
union and diſcipline of the ſervice not interrupted. 
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A Lift of the Peers who voted for the Removal of Lord Sand. 


wich, 

Glouceſter, Foley, fe 
Cumberland, Fitzwilliam, . 
Grafton, : Craven, 1 
Devonſhire, Chedworth, 2 
Marlborough, Abergavenny, 
Mancheſter, Beaulieu, 
Portland, Berkley, 
Richmond, Beſborough, 
Bolton, Cholmondley, 
Rockingham, Harcourt, 
St, Aſaph, Jerſey, 
Peterborough, King, 
De Ferrars, Chedworth, 
Shelburne, Radnor, 
Abingdon, Pembroke, 

- Briſtol, Spencer, 

10 Camden, Walpo le, 

Effingham, Courtnay, 


Ferrers, 


- 0:1 yttelton, 
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Hereford, by proxy, 
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The Duke of Richmond moved, that Lieutenant Gordon Lieutenant 


be called to the bar. 

The purport of his evidence was, that the civil intereſt, 
or landmen enjoying civil offices in the hoſpital, who, by 
virtue of their ſaid offices had ſeats in council, had gained 
ſuch an aſcendency over the reſt of that body, as to render 
every reform towards the redreſs of abuſes totally impractica- 
ble, unleſs it was of ſuch a nature as to fall in with their 
own views, He ſtated, that there were fourteen military and 
fix civil officers who had feats in council; but that by ma- 
nagement, the ſmaller generally became the majority. 
Threats, perſuaſions, and temptations were held out, to in- 
duce the military to come over to and unite with the civil; 
and thoſe too of ſuch a nature as not to be eafily withſtood , 
one in particular of which was, that ſuch an acquieſcence 
was the only ſure road to preferment and favour, being re- 

reſented by the civil intereſt as highly agreeable to the- firſt 
Lord of the admiralty-board, | 

Earl of Sandwich, ſeeming to be much agitated, put the 
following queſtion to the witneſs rather in an angry tone, 
Whether, from his own knowledge, voting with what he 
called the civil intereſt, was the fure road to favour or pre- 
ferment ? 

Here the Duke of Richmond interpoſed ; defired the no- 
ble Earl to abſtain from ſuch an overbearing and intimi- 
dating mode of interrogatiog the witneſs, and inſiſted, that 
. future, the queſtions ſhould be put regularly through the 

air, 

Lieutenant Gordon replied, that he could not exactly ſay 
from his own knowledge; but he had ſuch frequent proofs, 
from what he ſaw and what he heard, as fully perſuaded him 
that means were made uſe of to influence the military and 
bring them over to the civil intereſt ; but he hoped, that his 
own conduct was ſuch as not to have afforded any proof of 
the ſucceſs of that ſcheme, conſequently it could not be ex- 
pected that he could adduce any poſitive proof arifing from 
tis own knowledge. Before he retired from the bar, he gave 
the moſt honourable teſtimony to the character and conduct 
of Captain Baillie, who, during his continuing lieutenant- 
pay was looked upon by the penſioners more in the 
ght of a parent than a commander, the wiſh of whoſe 
heart was to promote the welfare of the hoſpital, and the eaſe, 
— and comfort of the ſuperannuated, lame, and worn- out 

amen. 


L Goff, 


oY 


Lore. 


Mr. Cg. 


deſire to compel immediate juſtice, 
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e, a N was next called, to prove the inſolence, 
haughtineſs, rank folly, and oppreſſive temper of the firſt 
chaplain, Mr. Cooke. Sceing a brother penſioner with his 
hat in his hand conſtantly. when at the door of the council. 
chamber, he [Goff] reprehended him for ſuch unneceſſary 


een 


the putrid veal ſerved in the infirmary; and confirmed the 
teſtimony ſo oſten repeated on that head. His narrative, 
from which he could not well retreat, was ſeaſoned, however, 
with an oblique reflexion or two upon Captain Baillie ; one 
of which was, that Sir Charles Hardy ſaid, that the lieute- 
nant-governor was a buſy fellow ; the other, that there was 
little occaſion to puſh matters to extremity, for the firſt Lord 
of the admiralty, to whom he wrote upon the ſubject of thoſe 
complaints, was always ready to redreſs them as ſoon as 
known, and returned him an anſwer full of candour, and a 


Mr. Cut, one of the directors, and of the committee to 
which the complaints in Captain Baillic's book were referred, 
was next examined, His narrative contained an account of 
the- different ſteps taken previous to the formation of the 
committee of enquiry, the proceedings of that committee, 
&C. | 

He then enumerated the charges ſtated in Captain Baillie's 
book, which he, as one of the committee, looked upon him- 
ſelf obliged to hear the proofs of. | | 
7, reſpecting abuſes which ſubſiſted but had been re- 

red 


_ Secondly, charges reſpecting abuſes then ſubſiſting and 
which called for a remedy. 

And, thirdly, libellous and traductory charges ＋ 
the directors, the officers of the council, the civil officers 
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the hoſpital, the chaplain, clerks, &c. This was his idea at 
the time, nor had he ſince changed his opinion. The con- 
duct of Captain Baillie was, in his opinion, an object of the 
enquiry as well as any of the abuſes contained in his book. 
It had created a great deal of diſcontent in the hoſpital ; it was 
productive of great confuſion, and, if not _ remedied, 
might have terminated very fatally by affecting the good go- 
vernment of the hoſpital, He never underſtood the enquiry 
to have been intenJed as a partial one, if he had, he would 
have declined to act. The committee, he preſumed, was to 
hear all the parties, and finally decide and report upon the 
evidence which came before them. Several {trung objections 
had been made to the conduct of the committee while he fat 
in the chair, both as to the mode of proceeding and other 
particulars ; one in particular, the admitting Mr, Morgan as 
counſel, and permitting him to ſhape and mark out the 
charges, and the ſucceſſion in which they were to be placed 
and conſidered. This ſtruck him as very reaſonable. © Mr. 
Morgan acted as counſel for the parties traduced, who, con- 
ſcious of their own innocence, were entitled to the favour 
ſurely of having truth inveſtigated in the moſt ſimple and 
expeditious manner. Mr, Cowley was allowed to be preſent 

in behalf of Captain Baillie, and was underſtood to be a per- 

ſon converſant in the law. Much had been ſaid upon the 

refuſal of the committee to admit a ſhort-hand writer, to 
take minutes, &c. There could be very little uſe for one, as 

no objection had been made to the notes taken by Mr, Cow- 

ley; and the motive which induced him, and, he believed, 

every other member of the committee, not to admit a ſhort- 

hand writer was, leſt partial and prejudiced accounts. pending 

the fitting of the committee, might have been circulated 

through the channel of the newſpapers. 

On croſs-examivation he acknowledged, that Meſſre. Ib- 


e, beton and Everiſt were preſent writing at another table, 

pothbly taking notes. They had no permiſſion from the 
e's committee - they were not forbid. | ICT. 
n- Mr. Cuſt then went into a kind of exculpatory defenct᷑ df 


the proceedings of the committee ; after which he” had the 

re candour to acknowledge the following ſtriking facts, on pe- 
ing interrogated by the Duke of Richmond; that he hdd pre- 

and ided in the chair for fix days; that although he figned the 
report, he did not deem himſelf reſponfible for any part of 

de proceedings at which he was not preſent; that when he 
vent to the country he never imagined that the committee 
Vor. XII. 24 would 


eee 
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. would have fo ſuddenly cloſed, or have procceded to report 
till the whole of the evidence was heard, owning emphati. 
cally, that he was aftoniſhed on his return to town, when 
Mr. Ibbetſon informed him thereof; that very; improper 
language, in the courſe of the enquiry, had been made uſe 
of to Captain Baillie by the chaplain, Mr. Cooke, and the 
furveyor; that he was an able and affiduous officer, in his 
opinion, and had acquitted himſelf as ſuch in-the character 
f lieutenant governor, and had been very active in detect. 
ing frauds and abuſes, particularly thoſe practiſed by the con- 
tracting butcher in ſeveral inferior inſtances .: and he be- 
lieved, on the whole, Captain Baillie, how much ſoever he 
might have lofi his temper in the ſubſequent ſtages of that 
very diſagreeable buſineſs, was induced firſt to embark in a 
plan of reformation, ſolely by motives of juſtice and a ſenſe 
of duty. He did not come to that bar to accuſe Captain 
Baillie, but he confeſſed his aſtoniſhment when he firſt read 
his book, in which it was evident that he had concealed mas 
ny things, that, according to that gentleman' ideas, ought 
not to have been concealed from the parties themſelves, and 
yet gave the firſt intimation to the people at large, contain 
ing charges of a very criminal nature againſt perſons with 
whom he apparently lived (ſome at leaſt) upon terms of in- 
timacy, confidence, and friendſhip. 
Mr. Barker, Mr. Barker, one of the directors, and who prefided in the 
chair the laſt day the directors ſat, being the ſeventh day of 
the enquiry, was next called to the bar, 
This gentleman's teſtimony contained nothing more than 
an attempt to juſtify the whole of his conduct as one of the 
committee; his juſtification was founded in an utter difbeliet 
of the charges contained in Captain Baillie's book, ſo far 3s 
they were ſuppoſed to affect the characters of the civil of- 
ficers or landmen; and as implicit a confidence in every thigg 
advanced on the other fide, which tended to exculpate them 
- from the matters urged againſt them, He replied to an ob- 
..- . Jervation in Cowley's evidence, that he had attended but 
once in the committee previous to the day, of makings 
report, and then only for an hour; whereas, he could alli 
-- with, certainty, and. if it were neceſſary could bring provh 
that on the third day the committee ſat, he was at Greenvia 
at ten in the morning, and only while, he was at dinnfh 
which was no more than an hour, attended the committee il 


-- ſeyep in the cyening · He made what he called a ſhort * 
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Mr. Cowley was again examined, and contradicted almoſt M., c.£* 
every thing depoſed by the foregoing witneſs, and Hpenty- ley. 
charged him with the moſt brutal, atbitrary, and unjuſtifia- 
dle conduct. Said, Captain Baillie repeatedly deſired to have 
his witneſſes heard, which the other as repeatedly fefuſed 3 
that the whole day, he meant the ſeventh. or laſt, exhibited à 
ſcene of altercation, oppreſſion, and the moſt ſcandalous 
abuſe of Captain Baillie, in which beſides trampling upon all 
order and decot um, the whole of that day's proceeding was 
replete with a degree of partiality and violence, that would 
have diſgraced almoſt the lowelt aſſembly of any of the loweſt 
orders of the people. 1 | 1 

Cowley farther obſerved, as to the fact which Barker had 
with ſo much confidence denied, that he was ready to go into 
the proof of it. if theis Lord ſhips thought proper; he meant 
ſa far as that Barker's attendance was but of a ſhort dura- 
tion, however ſhort that gentleman's dinner might be; be- 
cauſe be well recollected, that Mr. Cuſt had complained of 
the loſs of time occaſioned by Barker's long delay at dinner. 

As ſoon as the laſt witneſs was ordered from the har, the 
Duke of Richmond called firſt for Sir Meyrick Bucrel, and 
then for Sir William James. ; 

It was anſwered, that Sir Meyrick was out of town, and 
would not be in town till Friday, and that Sir William 
James, after waiting below the bar till paſt five o'clock, had 
gone home, | 

On this report being made, his Grace ſubmitted to their 
Lordſhips, whether it would not be proper for the committee 
to adjourn till Friday, 4 

Earl of Sandwich ſaid, he wiſhed that their Lordſhips would Earl of 
proceed, He complained of deſigned delay, and threw him- Sandwich« 
ſelf on the protection of the committee, that he might as ſoon 
as poſſible, have it in his power to juſtify himſelf againſt the 
calumnious charges contained in Captain Baillie's book,” what 
bad paſſed the Fel day the committee ſat, and the evidence 
given at their Lordſhip's bar in the courſe of the enquiry, * 

The Duke'of. Richmond ſaid, that the noble Earl with His Duke of 
uſual confidence and art, on other occaſions, and more than Richmend. 
ogee on the preſent, had introduced ſimilar means of impo- 


tion and deluſion into the enquity in which their Lotd- 
hips were engaged. He had not only made a general chitkes 
a charge of intended dela 


in the conduct of this bulineſs, 
but had with his wonted addreſs, laboured to fix it upon him, 
and to point him ot to them as an accuſer, ' He difdatned 


the inſinuation, and difavowed any ſuch intention; He de- 


q 2 elated 


Earl of 
Sandwich. 


Mr. Cooke, 


Gloſs. 
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clared he was ready to proceed that inſtant, in any manner 
the noble Earl pleaſed, and attend qe die in diem, till the whole 
was finiſned; and ſaid, be was aſtoniſhed how the noble 
Earl, atter being anſy ted ſo often on the ſubject, could con- 
ſider him in the liaht of an acculer, | 

Earl of Sandwich aſſured the noble Duke, that he had totally 
miſunderſtood him; that he neither wiſhed, nor meant any 
imputation whatever. On the contrary, he was ready to ac- 
knowledge, that his Grace bad done every thing in his power 
to forward the enquiry, and that what induced him to riſe, 
was only to preſs on the enquiry, in order that he might be 
enabled to enter the earlier into his own perſonal juſtification, 


>. a a E&@e> amawo£iow oo ix. 


The committee, after ſome farther converſation of no con- - 
ſequence, adjourned to the next day, v 
Mav 4. c 
This day, as ſoon as the private bufineſs was over, the en- 1 
quiry into the management of Greenwich Hoſpital Was fe- el 
ſumed. Mr. Cooke was the firit witneſs called, His evidence th 
was chiefly relative to what he knew of a negotiation open- h 
ed, or piopoſition made, by Captain Baillie's counſel, for ce 
that geptleman's reſiynation of his poſt of lieutenant gover- p 
nor, provided he had an equivalent, He remembered Lord in 
Sandwich ſaying, that he was above any mean revenge, nor 
did he wiſh to ruin any man, and ſeemed inclined to make de 
fome proviſion for Captain Baillie, though he would never wi 
conſent to treat, or have any thing to do with him. Being ne 
cloſely interrogated, as to the charaQer of Captain Baillie, ry 
though unwilling to give a direct anſwer, the following was of 
extorted from him ; that he believed Captain Baillie a very | 
honeft man; but that his abilities were rendered uſeleſs by a ſen 
moſt ungovernable temper, h ſhi 
He was equally coſtive, in reſpect of almoſt every queſtion BF tre 
put to him, concerning what paſſed in his preſence, relative to fuſi 


the propoſition made by Mr. Murphy, in behalf of Captain BW add 
| Baillie; and aft«r ſevere] unſucceſsful endeavours to purge bim, and 
replied uniformly with a general anſwer, I do not know, or | Wi peri 
Jo not recollect ; and at length referred the committee to thi dee; 
teſtimony of the two next. witneſſeg, who were to be called, E 
LMeſſrs. Murphy and Butler] affirming, that he bad very Bi the 
ite knowledge and leſs recoiletion of the tranſaction, # 
he was no ways concerned in it, 

_ Glofs,. a penſioner, lately diſmiſſed from the hoſpital, vi 
next examined as to the cauſe of his diimiſſion. He ſaid, be 
knzw no reaſon, unleſs it were for turning Mylne's dog of 
of the painted hall, on the preceding Saturday, Mylne — 

| cle 
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thought it was not decent to permit dogs to foul it, fo long as 


however, thought very differently on the ſubje&t ; for when 
he learned the great offence he had been guilty of, he called 


after demanding his name, told him he would take care to 
mark him. The witnefs next proceeded to relate a fact rela- 
tive to Mr, Maule, the under chaplain, which happened on 
the preceding Wedneſday. 55 

He had locked Mr. Maule's company into the painted 
ball; and he had been unfortunately one of the perſons who 
was preſent in the Palace Vard, on the 22d of March, and 
cheered ſeveral noble Lords on coming out of their carriages, 
with God bleſs your Lordſhips“ “ Captain Baillie for 
ever, Kc.“ that in particular, he cheered his Royal Highneſs 
the Duke of Cumberland ; that what ever his offence might 
have been in beating Mylne's dog, or locking in Mr. Maule's 
companions, he was not puniſhed till the day of his being 
preſent in old Palace Yard on the 22d of March, and cheer- 
ing his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland, 


Ir On that day, in the morning, he was ſentenced, by an or- 
te der of council, to be degraded from the rank of boatſwain, 
er which he held in the hoſpital, to the ſtate of a private penſio- 
WW ner; to atk pardon before the council, and ſtand on the pillo- 
ie, ry three days in the dining hall, on meat days, in the preſence 
40 of all his brethren. ä ; 

ry That the ſentence was communicated to his wife, while ab- 


y2 nt in London, attending on the ſummons of their Lord- 
ſhips, and when he returned, he was ſatisfied to ſubmit in 
ian erery particular, but that of ſtanding in the pillory, which re- 
g to fuſing to do, he was totally diſmiſſed from the hoſpital, He 
in Wy added, he had been nine years at ſea, and five in the hoſpital, 
um, and had never been on the complaint liſt, but appealed to his 
ot prrſecutors and oppreſſors, whether he had not at all times 
the i been looked upon as a very diligent ſober man. 
led, Being examined as to the cleaning the paintings, &c, in 
the painted hall, he depoſed, that he had diligently attended to 
ide real expence, exclufive of the materials laid out in that 
job, the whole of which amounted to no more than 170l. 
that the men themſelves employed in that buſineſs, and two of 
r. Davie's, the contractor's ſons, aſſured him, that his ac- 
count was right. His reaſon for attending to a matter which 
id not ſeem to concern him, was, becauſe the job was talked 
as Ilkely to prove extremely profitable to the 3 
no 


clerk of the works, and he had no intention of offending 
him, The hall was now uſed as a chapel ; therefore he 


it continued to be uſed as a place of divine worſhip, Mylne, 


him I the witne(s] aſon/of a b—h, held up his fiſt to him, and 
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Mr. Pr. Mr. Butler and Mr. Murphy were then called to the bar, 


2 his Lordſhip with what had paſſed at the coffee- Tot 


tal. His Lordſhip conſented farther, to ſee Murphy on 


7 * „ 
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whe.wis by agreement to have one thouſand pounds for his 
trouble. ny | 


Mr. Butler was firſt examined, and an objection being ſtated 
by the Duke of Richmond to his being examined, as a coun. 
ſet employed by Lord Sandwich in the negotiation with Mr, 
Murphy, Captain Baillie's counſel ; after ſome debate relative 
tohis having taken theoaths, being legally qualified as a barriſter, 
and enrolled; Lord Sandwich — Mr. Butler to 
have been employed in the negotiation as an agent or ſolici- 
tor, on which Mr. Butler was permitted to proceed in his nar- 
rative, which, ftripped of repetitions and 1142 LES" le 


was in ſubſtance, as follows. IA. 
of December, he mer Mr. Myr. 


That about the beginnin WE 5 
phy ar Serle's Coffer Haul at breakfaſt 3 that the diſcouth 


happening to turti on the affairs of Greenwich Hoſpital, at 
that time a general ſubject of converſation, as the motions 
for informations were depending in the ; 2 of King's 
Bench—which of them mentioned the ſubject firft, he could 
pot pretend. Mr. Murphy obſerving, that the rule to ſhew 
cauſe why an information, &c. was diſmiſſed, wondered, that 
Lord Sandwich did not accept of Baillie's offer to reſign upon 
an equivalent. 

_ He aſked Mr. Murpby, if he was (crious ? Murphy an- 
ſwered, he was; and would anſwer for it, that Baillie would 
reſign, upon receiving-a proviſion equal to what he would 


conſent to relinquiſh, 
On this, he, the witneſs, wrote to Lard Sandwich, ac- 7 


ſe, and defiring to know when he might wait on him. 
His Lordſhip informed him the next marning. 
He did accordingly wait on his Lordſhip, and related the 
ſubſtance of bis converſation with Murphy the preceding 
Y 'Nis-Lordſbip ſeemed extremely averſe to enter into 1 
Kind of ** but, on reconſidering the reſpeQadi 
character of Mr. Murphy, at length conſented that he [But 
Jer] thould give Mutphy an anſwer on the ſubject of the cot- 
-verſation which paſſed between them, Here his Lordi 
proceeded: to give his reaſons to the witneſs, the ſubſtance ©! 
chic was, that (his Lordſhip wiſhed Baillie to take him 
away, in order to reſtore, peace and tranquility to the bo 


*fubjeQ of. the.converfation, but refuſed to ſee Captain Bail 
ot A. „ bl Wir" _ 
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his Lordſhip, | 


and receiving the intermediate profits, and being permitted to 
ſtay in the Polpital for a given time, will then reſign his 
office, an equivalent proviſion being to be made to him. 

&« He conſiders his place, in the hoſpital, worth 600l. per 
annum. „ 
« Being deſired to point out a mode, he thinks it may be 
done in the following manner: | 
le underſtands Captain Kirk, a commiſſioner of the 
yictualling office, would prefer to be lieutenant governor of 


q Greenwich Hoſpital ; he, therefore, may be appointed in Cap- 
% Baillie's room, and Captain Bailtie Will be content to 


retire upon his h:If-pay, if his'ſon-in-taw, Mr. Deviſme, is 
pointed a commiſſioner in the room of Captain Kirk. 
Or a commiſſioner's place at Minorca for himſelf, 
ln this caſe, he will do whatever is in his power to pre- 
vent any further diſturbance on the ſubject, and the remain 
jg copies of the printed caſe ſhall be deftroyed, in the pre- 
10 ſence of any perſons that will attend for that purpoſe. 
5 He hopes there will be no more printing on either fide.” 


The witneſs ſtated, that he ineloſed the above paper to 
Lord Sandwich the next day; and in anſwer, his Lordſhip 
. defied that he might bring Mr. Murphy to the admiralty 
the yith-him the next morning. They both accordingly waited 
1 on his Lordſhip, Mr. Cooke was preſent, and his Lordlhip 
dad Baillic's propofals, as dictated by Murphy, in the abeve 
de, His Lordſhip again objected to having any thing to 
oe & with Baillie, but thought he could rely upon Mr. Murphy 
u a man of character. His Lordſhip proceeded to reiterate 
is complaints, of Captain Baillie's conduct towards him; 
kid, be did not With to ruin him, or add to his diſtreſſes; but 
What the peace and welfare of the hoſpital required his diſ- 
Mon ; that on, theſe conſiderations, with or without-givi 
the reaſons of his refignation, if Captain Baillie refigned ot 
Bs own accord, he would make ſuch u proviſion for him as 
would render him eaſy in his cĩireumſtances. As to the Cap- 
kin's propoſal of an alternative, about a'commiſſioner's- place 
# Minorca, his temper, he was perſuaded, was ſuch as to 
totally 


In conſequence of this interview berween Butler and Lord 
Sandwich, which he communicated to Murphy, Murphy die- 
tated the following note, which he immediately forwarded to 


OS TL.incoln ¶ Inn, 12th December, 1778. 
« Captain Baillie, upon having his ſuſpenſion taken off, 
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totally unfit him for the public ſervice in a.civil line; and as 
ta his ſon-in-law's ſucceeding to Captain Kirk's place at the 
victualling office, Captain Kirk, he ſaid, did not wiſh to te- 
tire, That as the ſeveral matters urged by Mr. Murphy at 
this interview, ſuch as offers to burn books, ſtop all enquiry, 
&c. in Parliament, the latter was not in his power, and as to 
the former, he might do juſt as he pleaſed with them; his 
only motive being purely, that he did not wiſh to ruin Cay. 
tain Baillie, and that he anxiouſly deſired to have peace te- 
ſtored to the hoſpital, which could not, in his opinion, ever 
be the caſe, ſo long as Captain Baillie continued lieuterant 
governor. : | 

There was nothing more material ſaid, till another propo- 
fition was made through the ſame channel, It was dated 
December 16. 

“ Captain Baillie, upon having an equivalent, is willing 
to reſign his office of lieutenant governor, which proviſion 
may be either to him or Mr. Deviſe, as before mentioned ; 
but the reſignation is not to be made till the proviſion is 

Iven. 

. Captain Baillie wiſhes to have a ſhip, though it were 
but for one cruize, in order to go out of the hoſpital with 
credit, and to receive the emoluments of his office, till the 
compenſation is given. 

« Nothing done in this buſineſs, to keep the ſervice from 
being open on any occaſion.” 

_ This being immediately communicated to Lord Sandwich, 
the witneſs faid, his Lordſhip replied that he could not con- 
ſent, by any means, to permit Baillie to remain in office; that 
would not be doing bis duty to the hoſpital if he permitted 
him to remain there any longer; but if Captain Baillie 
would retire, he would make the proviſion pointed out in the 
laſt propoſition for Mr, Deviſme. If, cn the other hand, 
Captain Baillie ſhould not retire or reſign, his Lordſhip would 
look upon it as controverting his right to diſplace him, and 
ſhould proceed according]y. 


Here Mr. Butler went into a variety of collateral circum- Inten 
ſtances, calculated to corroborate his teſtimony, moſt of which Wl: g7 
Mt 


were only within his knowledge and that of the noble 
Lord, or were to be confirmed by his brother counſel, Mr. 


urphy. 

M:. urphy next underwent indeed a very long examitt 
tion, previous to which, it may be preſumed, he made one d 
the moſt extraordinary ſpeeches, that was ever delivered atti 
bar of an Houſe of Parliament, It was entirely in the 11 


_ :. 
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eþi tapari, affecting ſtill a ſtrong reluQance to reveal what it 
was apparent he ſecretly wiſhed to diſcloſe. He talked great- 
ly of the bardſhips gentlemen of the profeſſion would be ex- 
noſed to, if compelled to reveal the ſecrets of their clients at 
the bar of a court of juſtice, the matter ſtill depending. Such 
doctrine, were it to prevail, would cut up by the very roots all 
truſt and confidence between counſel and their clients, 

After this long harangue, Mr. Murphy indulged himſelf in 
various hiſtorical anecdotes, or a kind of Itinerary. 

He ſpoke much of his chambers in Lincoln's-Inn, his go- 
ing on the circuit, and what happened occaſionally to him at 
both places, 

Imprimis, he ſaid, he never had the honour of ſeeing Lord 
Sandwich, to converſe with him, but once, in the year 1769, 
at the aſſizes of Huntingdon, on the Midland circuit, at the 
ſheriffs* or judges” feaſt, where after enjoying the pleaſure of 
his Lordſhip's company, he invited him to Hinchinbeoke, at 
which laſt place he had the honour of dining with his *Lord- 
ſhip, From that time, he had no communication, directly or 
indirectly, with the noble Lord, till after he met Mr. Butler 
at Serle's Coffee-houſe. | 

Here Mr, Murphy entered into a detail of all the circum- 
ſtances before related by Mr. Butler, in the courſe of which, 
belides confirming every thing advanced by Butler, he added 
a great number of minute particulars, that did great honour 
to Mr. Murphy's memory. | 

As it is impoſſible to follow theſe two reſpectable witneſſes 
through the whole of their very curious and circumſtantial 
details, it may not be improper or unentertaining, to lay be- 
re the public the different ſentiments the two gentlemen, 
allſted by a divine of the church of England, conceived 
pon the ſame ſubject, though apparently inclined to eſtabliſh 
the ame facts, and make a fimilar impreſſion upon the min 
ind underſtandings of the noble Lords within the bar. 


1 Intended Examination of Mr. Butler, drawn up by Mr. Mur 
nick BY 0, When the former Gentleman ſhould come to be exaniined, 
at the Bar of the Houſe of Lords. 


Firſt Queſtion to Butler. Was you preſent at any conver- 
tion between Lord Sandwich and Mr. Murphy upon the 
lubjet of Captain Baillie ? 
He muſt Gay, that be was. * DP 
Vor. 1 Rr Second 
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Second Quęſtion.— Was it at the admiralty ? 

A. It was. 

Third Queſtion —Did Mr. Murphy go there in conſequence 
of a letter from you, informing him that Lord Sandwich de. 
ſired to ſee him ? 

He muſt ſay, that he writ a letter to that purpoſe. 

Fourth Queſtion. — Before you writ that letter, had you made 
any propoſal on the part of Laid Sandwich, to be mentioned 
by Mr. Murphy to Captain Baillie ? 

He muſt admit that on Saturday the 12th of December, 

he did tell Mr. Murphy, that if Captain Baillie would reſign 
his office of lieutenant governor, Lord Sandwich would 
make an equivalent proviſion for Captain Baillie. 
It may not be improper for the information of the public to 
ſtate the depoſitions of Meſſrs. Cooke, Murphy and Butler, 
upon this very delicate ſubject, in the courſe of their ſeveral 
examinations, in order, that the impartial reader may reconcile, 
or endeavour to reconcile them, if he can. 

Cooke ſaid, in the foregoing part of this day's examination, 
though preſent, he did not hear Lord Sandwich ſay, that the 
directors of Greenwich Hoſpital, had ſaid, they would not 
act with Captain Baillie. | 

Butler depoſes on the ſame ſubject, that Lord Sandwich 
ſaid, with reſpect to what Captain Baillie had mentioned about 
Captain Kirke, he believed he was much miſinformed, as Cap- 
tain Kirke did not wiſh the change which was there men- 
tioned, | 

Mr. Cooke, in the ſame day's examination, though preſent, 
did not hear Lord Sandwich ſay, that he muſt quarrel with the 
directors, or Captain Baillie ; or the leaſt like that; yet Mr, 
Murphy and Mr. Butler depoſed, that Lord Sandwich did (zy | 
ſo, and Mr, Murphy afterwards confirmed it. Pri 

Mr. Cooke never heard Lord Sandwich ſay, there was 1 
great deal of right in Captain Baillie, though he has a perfect Th 
recollection of his Lordſhip obſerving, that there was a great 
deal of wrong in him; yet Mr. Murphy being preſent at the 
ſame converſation, ſwears, that Lord Sandwich ſaid, he be- 
lieved there was a great deal of right, and a great deal df 
wrong in Captain Baillie, 

Cooke ſays, that he does not recollect Lord Sandwich's fay- 
ing any thing upon Mr. Murphy's ſaying, he believed Caps 
tain Baillie's place was worth 600]. per annum. 

Yet, Mr. Murphy afterwards ſaid his [ Baillie's] place ma 
be worth Cool. a year, and I know if a man loſes 600). ant 
has no other fortune, he muſt be diſtreſſed, * 


Cooke does not recollect, that Mr. Murphy ſaid Captain 
Baillie would print a third column to the report of the com- 
mittee of the court of directors; Mr. Murphy nevertheleſs 
depoſes that Butler ſaid, that book, meaning the Report, muſt 
be publiſhed in two columns; to which he | Murphy] anſwer- 
ed, that would do no good, for if the Report was.publiſhed 
in two columns, he ſhould adviſe Captain Baillie to print a 
third, 

Cooke being aſked, whether Lord Sandwich did not ſay, 
that if Captain Baillie did not reſign his office, he ſhould look 
upon it as a flag of defiance, anſwered he never heard Lord 
Sandwich ſay any ſuch thing, or ſay any ſuch words. 

Butler however depoſes, in the teeth of this teſtimony, that 
Lord Sandwich ſaid, he ſhould conſider it as a defiance, if 
Captain Baillie did not reſign his office. | 

Murphy poſitively ſwore, that Lord Sandwich ſaid, that 
Baillie's place may be worth Gol. a year, his Lordſhip ob- 
ſerving to the witneſs [Murphy] *I heard you eſtimate it at 
that ſum in the Court of King's Bench ;”* yet Butler depoſed, 
that when he read to Lord Sandwich Captain Baillie's pro- 
poſal, in which his office was ſtated to be 600l. a year, Lord 
Sandwich replied, it was no ſuch thing ; and that he was 
rery certain Lord Sandwich did not ſay to Mr. Murphy, that 
when he had ſtated Captain Baillie's place to be 600]. a year, 


pt he had ſtated it fairly. 
A debate enſued on Mr. Murphy's being called to the bar, 
nt, but on Captain Baillie's exonerating him from any engage- 


ment to which he might have been bound to him as his coun- 


the | 

ir, Wt, Murphy was permitted to proceed, 

ſay May 5 and 6. 
Priyate buſineſs. 

25 2 May 7. 


f-a WW The Greenwich Hoſpital enquiry reſumed, Sir William 
James was examined. His evidence bore a near reſemblance 
bthat delivered by Mr. Cuſt and Mr. Barker. 

As ſoon as Sir William James retired, Captain Baillie was 
talled to the bar, at the inſtance of the Duke of Richmond, 
mo acquainted the committee, that the Captain deſired to 
e heard on the ſubject of the negotiation, which he obſerved 
lad been ſo much miſrepreſented by Mr. Butler, Lord Sand- 
nich's ſolicitor, and his own counſel, Mr. Murphy. 


nearly the following terms. 

As the matter of the negotiation with my Lord Sandwich, 

Mceraing the reſignation of my office of lieutenant gover- 
Rr 2 nor 


Captain Baillie then came to the bar and delivered himſelf Capt. Baily 
lie. 
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nor, has been heard at your Lordſhips* bar, with a variety of 
circumſtances, the greater part of which have been repreſent- 
ed materially to my diſadvantage, I truft that you will permit 
me to point out whatever may be neceflary to lay the true 
ſtate of that tranſaction before your Lordſhips. 

A great deal has been ſaid concerning the ſecrecy which 
ought to be preſerved by men of honour in their negotiations, 
and that all converſations about them are ſuppoſed to be con. 
fidential, and that the moſt profound ſecrecy is an implied 
ſtipulation. 

It appears to me, that a man who means to act fairly has ny 
ſecrets ; I have in every ſtage of this matter declared that ! 
have none, and | well know that I am ſtruggling in a cauſe 
wherein nothing but truth and juſtice can ſupport me. 

When this negotiation was opened to me, a great deal was 
ſaid to me about ſecrecy, in which I was willing to acquieſce, 
as long as | conceived myſelf to be fairly and honourably treat- 
ed, becauſe j underſtood it to be the particular requeſt of Lord 
Sandwich that it ſhould be ſo; though as his Lordſhip decla- 
red that he meant to act in the moſt generous manner, I wiſh- 
ed for his ſake that ſecrecy had not been ſtipulated. 

But, my Lords, when | found that the negotiation evapo- 
rated into words, and that all which remained was little more 
than the moſt contemptuous indifference, the idea on which 
ſecrecy was ſtipulated was at an end ; propoſals were- held out 
to me which ended in mockery and infult; and nothing could 
be more unreaſonable than to ſuppoſe I could be under an ob- | 
ligation to keep ſuch treatment a ſecret at the requeſt of thoſe ¶ pet 
by whom I had been inſulted | or 

My Lords, that I was willing to exchange my ſituation in eſp 
Greenwich Hoſpital for an adequate compenſation, was ſo in: 
far from being a ſecret with reſpe& to me, that I repeatedly WF pe!] 
preſſed it to Lord Sandwich ſome years ago. tak 

It was my indiſpenſable duty to protect the penſioners to the ] 
utmoſt of my power, and it was therefore impoſſible for me mitt 
to acquieſce in the ſcenes of fraud and oppreſſion with which 2gai 
I was ſurrounded ; but J foreſaw the dilemma into which 1M perf 
might be reduced; and though I could not neglect the du pear 
ties of my office, whilft I continued lieutenant- governor 00 as 
the hoſpital, I wiſhed to avoid the ruin which threatened 0 whe! 
if 1 took any effectual ſteps for redreſs. bas b 
- Your Lordſhips have already heard à letter from 1 nt p 
Lord Sandwich in the year 1772, when this offer was i lum: 
made to him, in which he expreſſes ſurpriſe at my wiſhing "FF niou: 

retirh 


* 
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retire, and pays me very unreſerved compliments on my 
conduct in the hoſpital, 

My Lords, the ſame offer was again preſſed on his Lord- 
ſhip when J laid the complaints of the penſioners concernin 
their beer before him. I then found that I had loſt his —_ 
opinion, though it appeared to me that I had perſevered in 
the ſame line of conduct which he had before complimented. 

I was told that I was troubleſome ; that I would not let 
buſineſs go on, and that the ſame thing would happen wherever 
1 ſhould be placed; a declaration which ſurpriſed me greatly, 
33 I had been a zealous and faithful ſervant to his Majeſty 
nearly forty years, in various ſtations, without ever having had 
blame imputed to me before ; and I could not conceive that 
his Lordſhip meant to declare, that it was not in his power to 
place me in any ſituation under government, in which a man 
who would not be a filent witneſs to fraud and oppreſſion 
could be employed. 

From this interview, my Lords, which has left the ſtrong- 
eſt and moſt diſagreeable impreſſions on my mind, I deſpaired 
of obtaining redreſs for the grievances of the penſioners, or 
relief for the mortifying inſults I have met with in every at- 
tempt to protect them. 

| was at length compelled to take the only ſtep which re- 
mained within the line of my duty, that of an appeal to all 
the great and noble perſonages who form the general court of 
commiſſioners and governors. | 

My Lords, nothing could be farther from my wiſhes or ex- 
pectation, than that the matter ſhould have become public, 
or have ever aſſumed the appearance of diſturbing government, 
1 in WM eſpecially in times ſo critical and dangerous as the preſent ; but 
ſo in all the ſubſequent. ſtages of the buſineſs I have been com- 
edly pelled to be a patient ſpectator of the ſteps which have been 

taken preparatory to my ruin. 11 
) the I bave been brought before ſuch a tribunal in the late com- 
me mittee of directors, as I truſt never did before, nor ever will 
hich 2gain, exiſt in this country; a court, wherein a part of the 


ch 1 perſons accuſed have fat as judges, and others of them ap- 
du peared as evidence, The determination has been exactly ſuch 
or oy was the neceſſary conſequence of a court ſo conſtituted, 
d 0 Where all material evidence {except of the perſons charged) 


das been rejected; facts of the molt glaring notoriety declared, 
not proved. I have been pronounced a falſe and malicious ca- 
lumniator, and ſentenced to loſe my office in the moſt ignomi- 
dious manner for having dared to accule, ah; 


f 1 have 


» 
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T have been compelled to ſuſtain a moſt harraſſing and ex- ne 
penſive defence in the Court of King's Bench, which was th 
diſcharged (with coſts as they are called that is, with about de 
one half of the expence actually incurred, and no kind of re. W; 
compence for the fatigue and anxiety of mind occaſioned m. 
thereby. B 

1 during the pendency of the proſecutions in the 
King's Bench, all my counſel, after they had read their briefs, 
told me, that after the great weight of uniform and reſpeCta. 
ble teſtimony which was contained in more than thirty af. 
fidavits, they could have no doubt of the truth of the ſtate of 
the hoſpital which I had laid before the general court ; but 
that however juſt my cauſe might be, the number, the in. 
fluence, and the perſeverance of my proſecutors would ineyi. 
tably ruin me. 

Mr. Beareroft told me very kindly, that he would take an 
opportunity of ſpeaking to the ſolicitor-general, to ſee if the 
matter could be accommodated, if I had no objection; I told 
him that it was already well known that I wiſhed to reſign 
my appointment in the hoſpital whenever an adequate proyi. 
fion ſhould be made for me in any other ſtation ; but that [ 
had no kind of expectation that the matter would then be ac- 
commodated, as I well knew the malice of my enemies, and 
that as they had obtained a rule upon fix different motions in 
the Court of King's Bench, that nothing could ſtop them 
from trying the event of every one of them. 

Mr. Bearcroft accordingly found his attempts to negotiate 
with Mr. Solicitor-General {oitleſs ; and nothing could have 
relieved me from thoſe informations but the clear juſtice of my 
cauſe, and the very able defence of my counſe]. 

I have ſince found, however, that Mr. Murphy made my 
caſe the ſubject of every indiſcriminate converſation ; and (o 
far as his good intentions were employed, I conſider myſelf 
as obliged to him, as it was a proof of his zeal and opinion 
of the truth and juſtice of my cauſe ; but I neither conſent- 
ed, deſired, or encouraged him to enter into any negotiation 
whatever. 

But, my Lords, when the buſineſs began to wear a differ- 
ent face, when all the motions for informations in the Court 
of King's Bench had been diſcharged, when the great imprel- 
fon vihich the defence made on the whole court had been felt, 
when it was known that ſome of the firſt lawyers in the king 
dom were of opinion I was entitled to a mandamus, the ca- 
reer of revenge was neceſlatily reſtrained. | * 

en 
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When it was known that notice had been given that a ge- 
neral enquiry would be made in this Houſe into the abuſes in 
the management of Greenwich Hoſpital, I then for the firſt time 

to expect that a negotiation would be ſet on foot, It 
was impoſſible that fo corrupt a ſcene, and the hiſtory of ſo 
many abuſes, could willingly be expoſed before this great 
tribunal, and ſubjected to that cenſure which might be dic- 
tated by the wiſdom and integrity of your Lordihips ; but I 
was ſo far from attempting to ſet ſuch a negotiation on foot, 
that | very well knew if a propoſal came from me, the very 
meaſure itſe}f would prevent it; and I do moſt ſolemnly de- 
clare, that I did not, directly or indiretly, commiſſion or 
defire Mr. Murphy to renew any of thoſe applications which 
he had himſelf begun, and which I found he had made the 
topic of his converſation. 

was not, however, ſurpriſed when Mr. Murphy inform- 
ed me that a Mr. Butler had entered into a converſation with 
him ypon the affairs of Greenwich Hoſpital ; and I do moſt 
ſolemly declare I underſtood from Mr. Murphy that Mr. But- 
lers propoſal came ſtrait and direct from Lord Sandwich; and 
| was the more confirmed in this belief, as I had three or 
ſour days before heard it rumoured in the hoſpital, through 
channels which I knew to be authentic, that it was intended 
to remove Captain Baillie, by giving him an equivalent in 
lieu ; and however accidental the meeting at the coftee-houſe 
then might be on the part of Mr. Murphy, it did not appear 
lo me to be ſo on that of Mr. Butler, | 

That Mr. Murphy had been my counſel muſt have been a 

ſact well known to Mr. Butler, though Mr, Butler's connec- 
tions with Lord Sandwich were unknown to Mr, Murphy, 
i he himſelf informed your Lordſhips. 
But admitting that the meeting was perfectly accidental, it 
as I, and not Lord Sandwich, that received information 
rom it; I Jearnt that Lord Sandwich was now, for the firſt 
ume, induced to give me a compenſation ; he was the only 
witator in the matter; he ſent for Mr. Murphy, but I made 
bo application to Mr. Butler. 

Under the circumſtances in which the matter was ſtated to 
ne, | had no kind of doubt, but that it was a deliberative 
neſſage, and that it was at length intended to offer me an 
lonourable and an adequate compenſation in lieu of my of- 
de; I therefore held myſelf bound by the original propoſal 
v Lord Sandwich which I had made, though it was long be- 
4 fore 
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fore the proſecution, in circumſtances very different from the 
I had undergone a long train of harraffing, expenſive, and 
injurious treatment; I had reſiſted a very virulent legal at. 
tack, and my mind now plowed with hope that the great, and 
almoſt the only object of my wiſhes on this fide the grave, the 
reformation of the abuſes in Greenwich Hoſpital, would at 
length be accompliſhed by the propoſed enquiry at your Lord. 
ſhips? bar, and that the great root of every other evil, the intro- 
duction of landmen, which had been in ſome meaſure ſanction- 
ed by the alterations in the charter, would be totally removed, 
and effectual precautions taken to ſhut out every poſſible ſane- 
tion to the like abuſes for the future. 
+ Under theſe circumſtances I liſtened with reluctance to the 
conſiderations of prudence which were ſuggeſted to me, the 
moſt prevailing of which were, that though the printed caſe 
and the ſubſequent enquiry had convinced many of = 


iſtence of the abuſes, yet the pride of power was too great to 


ield immediately to theſe convictions, 

- Under theſe circumſtances the negotiation was proceeded 
on; Mr. Murphy waited on Lord Sandwich at his defire, 
without my knowledge; and the two memorandums which 
have been read to your Lordſhips by Mr. Butler, were drawn 
up by my conſent, but at their requifition, 

On theſe papers | beg leave to obſerve, that it was ſo far 
from being underſtood by any of the parties, that Captain 


Baillie was the firſt mover or petitioner in this negotiation, 


that the paper which Mr. Butler called my ultimatum, drawn 
up by himſelf, begins with the words, Capt. Baillie is wil- 
ling to reſign his office upon an equitable compenſation to be 
given before hand.” This is certainly not the language of 
ſolicitation, 

If my Lord Sandwich meant to act with the fairneſs, open- 
neſs; and delicacy of a ſuperior mind on this occaſion, it 
ſeems reaſonable to expect that he would have felt, that what- 
ever was proper to be done ought to be done immediately, and 
that he-ought not to have claimed confidence under the cit- 
cumſtances of this negotiation, 

I found it was expected that J ſhould permit the report of 
the committee to be printed, without reply or expoſtulation; 
that is, | was to permit myſelf to be — a liar, anda 


baſe, groundleſs calumniator throughout the kingdom, Such 
a . propoſal was the higheſt inſult that could be offered to1 
man of honour, who felt the fulleſt convictions of the trut 
of all his complaints, and who had preſerved through 9 


A. 1 %%ũ . D E B 5 
fair and unblemiſhed reputation, as the firſt and deareſt ob- 
jet of his attentian. 

My Lords, it is with great ſurprize, that I have heard my- 
ſelf accuſed of treachery by Mr, Murphy ; there is not a man 
in the world ſcorns fo baſe and criminal a meanneſs more than 
Ido. When it was found that the nezotiation ended only 
in the moſt inadmiſfible and inſuiting propoſals, Mr. Mur- 
phy did himſelf draw out an examination for Mr, Butler; 
the negotiation, in an early ſtage of the enquiry, had been 
ſtated to this Houſe ; the circumſtances were denied by Lord 
Sandwich ; my character was at ſtake; and the reverend Mr, 
Cooke and Mr. Butler, conneQed as they are with Lord 
Sandwich, were not witneſſes to {upport me in the truth of 
my aſſertions; my own brother might juſtly be ſuppoſed to 
be equally prejudiced in my favour, 

| conceivee that, under theſe circumſtances, I had a right 
to the teſtimony of Mr. Murphy, and I was equally ſurprized 
and alarmed to find that he feit tne utmoſt reluctance at being 
examined, I did not wiſh him to entertain any ſcruples, or 
to affect any ſecrecy on my account; but I found that his 
ſcruples and his delicacy aroſe on account of Lord Sand- 
wich, I hd not been at all prepared for a delicacy of this 
kind, as the converſations which I had hitherto had with Mr. 
far Murphy, reſpecting ſimilar tranſactions, had deeply impreſſed 
in - ure with very different ideas from the eulogium Mr. 

urphy was pleaſed to pronounce at your Lordſhips' bar, 
vn concerning the noble Lord: but I found that his delicacies 
bad ariſen in the conference which he had held with his Lord- 
ip; which conference appears to me to have detached him 
entirely from my intereſts, 
My Lords, in this ſituation, alarmed as I was for my own 
varater, I was glad to find that I had accidentally preſerved 
the paper of examination intended for Mr. Butler, Mr. 
Murphy has told your Lordſhips, that it was a paper artfully 
mtrived to draw Mr. Butler into a ſtate of the matter quite 
liferent from what it really was. My Lords, I deſpiſe all 
uch mean arts; and if I had underſtood it at the time, I 
mould on no- account have permitted it to have been done. 
molt ſolemnly proteſt to your Lordſhips, upon my oath, as 
now am, I underſtood the paper literally, and I was great- 
ſurprized to bear Mr, Murphy acknowledge, that he meant 
d tr:at à brother af his own profeſſion in a way which ap- 
as to me to be really treacherous, and, in any other pro- 
don, would be held to be baſe and unwarrantable. 
.+* x | 62 | | My 
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My Lords, in this paper Mr. Murphy propoſes, that Mr. 
HC big ſhall de produced : ainſt him; I felt 
myſelf compelled to take the ſame advantage of Mr. Murphy, 
that he had himſelf propoſed to take of Mr. Butler. 
Mr., Murphy's evidence and conduct drove me to the diſa- 
greeable neceſſity ; and your IL. ordſhips have feen, that his 
mind is more hoſtile to me than that of Mr. Butler, whoſe 
evidence was liberal, compared with Mr. Murphy's. 


My Lords, I truſt I ſhall ſtand fully juſtified in your Lord. | 


ſhips” opinions, when it is conſidered, that if it had not been 
in my power thus accidentally to compel the teſtimony of 
Mr. Murphy by this paper, I muſt have appeared to have ad- 
vanced a moſt foul and improbable aſſertion, for which [ 
ſhould not have been able to have produced a ſhadow of 
proof; I ſhould otherwiſe have had no ſupport but the con- 
ſciouſneſs of my own mind, that the whole was true. 

My Lords, no part of the evidence which has been given 
at your Lordſhips* bar, has furprized me ſo much as that of 
Mr. Butler, who. has ſworn, that all orders of men in Green- 
wich Hoſpital have complained of Captain Baillie. My 
Lords, if this be true, I am ready to admit that all I have 
ſaid about Greenwich Hoſpital is falſe, and I would gladly 
join iſſue upon this ground, I will tell your Lordſhips who 
they are that have recriminated, viz. 

Five ſea officers out of fourteen ; three civil officers, that 
have been at ſea; and a combination of landmen, conſiſting 


of eighteen or twenty perſons, out of 2350 ſouls. 


. . Theſe, my Lords, are the men; theſe are the combins- 
tions alluded to by the noble Lord, that have prevented and 
obſtructed Captain Baillie in his duty, and which was to be 


aſſigned as a public reaſon for my reſignation. 


My Lords, except thoſe perſons, and their. immediate de. 


pendents, [ truſt, that my being reſtored to my office would 


heard with fincere joy by all thoſe who are the real objects 


oft * charity. Ile I 441959 N53 
My Lords, that ever. I thought of reſigning my office, was 
fo, far, from, proceeding from any diſlike to the hoſpital, that 


my real, wiſh has always been, that I might. live. and die in 


peace there, and reſt among. the penſioners. 


j y of brave old ſeamen, who are ſup- 
by their country, as a reward for their aſt ſervices, © 


"i e head of which I generally pteſided; and J have no cart 
+ly,wiſh equal to promoting their comfort and happineſs ; 1 
no propoſal, however, advantageous, which cquld be made" 
J. iM ia | | a 


$ me 
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me, would give me ſo much ſatisfaction, as to be reſtored to | 
them, without the apprehenſion of being obſtructed in my 
duty. | SE WR: PRs 

My Lords, I am alſo repreſented by Mr. Butler, as a, man 
of the moſt violent and ungovernable temper, without his ha- 
ving produced a ſingle inſtance of it. Lord Sandwich has 
himſ{clf given repeated proofs, under his hand, to the direct 
contrary ; and the two late governors have alſo approved of 
my conduct in the hoſpital, as appears by their letters in Oc- 
tober, 1772, ready to be produced, as well as the ſtron 
words in my warrant, ** truſting in your care, prudence an 
vigilance,” | 1 

[ have likewiſe the misfortune to be accuſed of ingratitude ; 
am |, in honour or in conſcience, bound to ſee two thouſand 
Britiſh ſeamen abuſed in all their intereſts, by way of ſhew- 
ing my gratitude to a noble Lord, after he had turned' a deaf 
ear to all my repeated remonſtrances ? 

Neither has my profeſſional character, as an officer, eſcaped 
the cenſure of the noble Lord, in the moſt public manner ; 
and I therefore hope your Lordſhips* goodneſs and indulgence 
will be pleaſed to permit me to produce a letter from Mr, 
Cleveland, the Jate ſecretary of the admiralty, wherein it ap- 
pears that my character, as an officer, is unimpeached at the 
admiralty. 

As ſoon as Captain Baillie retired from the bar, Mr. God- Mr. Caddy. 
by, the ſteward of the hoſpital, and Mr. Ball, the ſteward's Mr. Bal. 
clerk, were ſeverally examined to the price and value of the 
ſhoes and ſtockings. In the courſe of the examination, 
though they acknowledged that the ſhoes and ſtockings were 
of an inferior fort, yet they (aid, they had been approved of 
by a court of directors ſome years ſince; and that When any 
real complaints were made, ſuch as the articles being inferior 
to thoſe contracted for, they were ſpeedily enquired into and 
redreſſed, Q y MN 51690 27 

Mr. Stephens, ſecretary to the admiralty, was next called to Mr. Se- 
the bar, His teſtimony went only to prove, that there could phens. 
have been no den et held in the abſence of Captain 
Baillie, that gentleman having been always ſummoned. 

The Duke of Richmond obſerved” that he had now called Duke of 
al his witneſſes but Sir Meyrick Burrel. OSS: Ay 

While the committee were waiting for the attendance of 
that gentleman, Captain Baillie was called to the bar, in or- Capt. Bail 
(er to eſtabliſh ſome facts relative to the conduct of Mr. Bar- lie. 
ter, the laſt day the committee of directors fat in Greenwich 
Hoſpital. He depoſed, that Barker. turned him rudely out 
the committee-room ; that he would not permit Mr. Le 
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elf great honour, and proved himſelf an able and intrepid of- 
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Fevre to be examined; that Wells, another of the directors, 
told him, as be paſſed by him in his carriage, and was drivin 
off, that the committee would fit again, but they ſhould ad- 
it none but themſelves on that day; that the eighth meet. 
ing was held at Salter's Hall ; that not being ſummoned, he 
was not preſent at the eighth mreting, though every other di- 
rector was ſummoned but he ; and that he complained of this 
partial omiſſion to Sir Charles Hardy, who feemed to entire- 
ly diſapprove of it, 
A ſhort converſation aroſe between the Duke of Richmond 
and the Earls of Sandwich and Effingham, relative to the 


| 

time and mode of the Earl of Sandwich entering upon his de- 
fence, At length it was agreed, there being no witneſs to 0 
examine but Sir Meyrick Burtel, that the Earl ſhould enter a 
upon his juſtification the day that gentleman was to be exa- { 
mined, his evidence being but very ſhort, N p 
As ſoon as this converſation was concluded, the Earl of Ir 
Briſtol roſe and moved, that the Houſe might be reſumed, th 
which being complied with, his Lordſhip roſe to offer a few | 
words, he ſaid, to juſtify the motion be ſubmitted to that fu 
Houſe a few days fince, which would include in it a freſh bu 
ſubject of complaint. The matter he alluded to was the late 0b 
attempt made to invade Jerſey by the French, which iſland, ari 


by the miſconduct of the firit lord of the admiralty, had been ver 
totally neglected. A ſingle frigate ſtationed on the coaſt of go 


France, would have at leaſt given us notice of the enemy's eſpe 
intentions. and thereby have prevented them ſurpriſing it, rect 

His Lordſhip then ſtated the current reports of the day, Wil occ: 
and called upon miniſters to riſe and declare the true ſtate of J 
that iſland, and what meaſures have been taken in conſe— dom 


quence of the intelligence received by government, It was ver 
ſaid, that Admiral Arbuthnot had without orders failed for nob] 
Jerſey in queſt of the enemy, The Admiral had done him- 


ficer, The public highly applauded his conduct. Did mi- 
niiters approve of it? His Lordſhip was extremely ſevere on 
adminiſtration, cn their treachery or incapacity ; they, be 
ſaid, had governed this country by flimſy expedients, or trult- 
ed the ſafety of the empire, with all its dependencies, to aC- 


cident and mere chance. The orders and inſtructions given ¶ brbo 
to naval commanders were purpoſely drawn up in ſuch a man- Ad nc 
ner, as to enſure a king of irreſponſibility in almoſt all events. : R 
They were full of chicane and indeciſion, and left officers lac 
act entirely at their own diſcretion, though it was evident Bn 2c 


that no officer could do fo without running imminent riſqu,B 
| becaue led! 
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becauſe he was without that ſpecies. of information which 13 
requiſite to enable him to truſt to his own judgment. 
His Lordſhip quoted a great many inftances of this in the 
courſe of the war; particularly in reſpect of Admiral Kep- 
|, Lord Howe, and Admiral Barrington ; who were ſeve- 
rally obliged to exceed their inſtructions, and had thereby 
ſaved their reſpective ſquadrons from deſtruction. | 
If any freſh proofs were wanting of the deluſive and-falſe 
hopes held out by the fiſt Lord of the admiralty, amore 
friking inſtance need not be given, than the late attempt 
upon ſerſey; for moſt certainly, if Admiral Arbuthnot had 
ſailed for the place of his deſtination but a few days earlier, 
or had not thoſe brave iſlanders ſhewn their uſual loyalty, 
alacrity, and ſpirit, thoſe very valuable iſlands, Jerſey, Guern- 
ſey, &c. which ſerve in time of war as a kind of advanced 
poſt to theſe kingdoms, and of courſe tend to keep the enemy 
in check, would by this time form part of the dominion of 
the crown of France, h | 
He lamented the fatal meaſures which had led to ſuch a 
ſucceſhon of iaſult and diſgrace. He preſumed Admiral Ar- 
buthnot's preſence, was wanting where he was deſtined; and 
obſerved on the probable fatal conſequences which might 
ariſe from this neceſſary delay; beſides the immediate incon- 
veniencies, which the detaining the trade fleets that were to 
go out under the protection of that gentleman, and more 
eſpecially the proviſion ſtore-ſhips and tranſport veſſels with 
recruits and detachments for the armies in America, would 
occaſion, : | 577 
Jerſey, however, was not the only part of even our home 
dominions that was left defenceleſs; Ireland and Scotland 
yere equally ſo. He would not mention Ireland, becauſe a 
noble Marquis [Rockingham] had given natice, that he 
hould on Tueſday next lay the preſent condition of that di- 
lreſſed iſland before their Lordſhips. After looking at home, 
e begged their Lordſhips to caſt their eyes abroad; to conſi- 
(er what was the naval power of France, and the naval force 
Spain. France had her ports and marine arſenals full of 
lips. Spain a moſt formidable naval armament in Cadiz 
Y, and a great many ſhips riding at anchor in ſeveral of its 
bubours, particularly at Rota. Many of their Lordſhips 
id not perhaps know what Rota meant; he would explain 
t: Rota meant in Spain, what St. Helen's did in England, 
ipace of rendezvous, preparatory to ſquadrons proceeding 


* 


n actual ſervice. | 


Aſter having ſpoke pretty ſully on this head, his Lordſhip 
Wed the attention of the Houle to the preſent ſtate of — 
4 | 11 
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Britiſh navy. He did not believe, now at the end of the firſt 
week in May, that we had thirty ſhips of the line ready fot 
the home defence. This was à moſt melancholy conſidera- 
tion, fully ſufficient' to create in the breaſts of their Lord- 
ſhips and the whole nation, the moſt alarming apprehenſions. 
He did not chuſe to urge this matter further at preſent; but 
he expected ſome one miniſter would 'riſe and ſay, what force 
the French had ſent againſt Jerſey, and whit efforts had been 
made on our part to counteract and defeat that attempt. 

His Lordſhip ſat down, and after à pauſe of a minute or 
two, no anſwer being returned, roſe a ſecond time, and pro- 
nounced with à very ſtrong emphaſis the following predic. 
tion. A151 1 | | 

That the calm and tranquil manner this alarming intellj. 
gence ſeemed to be received by their Lordthips, was a calm 
the ſure forerunner of a ſtorm: a ſtorm of the mot terrible 
kind; a ſtorm which he hoped to God would overwhelm and 
deſtroy thoſe weak and traiterous counſellors, who had given 
their Sovereign bad advice, and had urged him to the purſuit 
of thole meaſures, and an adherence to them, 'wh ich had te- 
gularly produced a ſucceſhon of misfortunes, diſappointments 
and difgraces, he had every reaſon to believe, that would 
terminate in the moſt dire calamities, 

He declared, he had no motive in the part he now took, 
but to rouſe their Lordſhips from that fatal lethargy which 
they appeared to be overpowered with, to ſtimulate them to 
ſtem the rorrent which threatened to deluge this country in 
ruin, and which, if not ſpeedily effected, would al in 
the diſmemberment of the empire at leaſt, if not the deſtruc- 
tion of Britain itſe]f as an independent nation. 

His Lordſhip apologized for the ſtrong expreſſions he had 
employed on the preſent occaſion ; ſaid, they were not juſtifia- 
ble, but on idea of the actual neceſſity. The queſtions he had 
put to the noble Lords in adminiſtration, ' he confeſſed, wer 
meant as queſtions to which anſwers were expected from 
the firſt Lord of the admiralty, and he expected to hear his 
Lordſhip fatisfy the Houſe, otherwiſe he ſhould interpret that 
noble Lord's filence, to a mixture of guilt and inſult. 

Earl of Sandwich at length reſe, ſeemingiy with great g- 
jluctance ;; another pauſe having enſyed, before he got on his 
legs,” but not before he ſaw the noble Earl, preparing to ri 
for the third time. | | | 

His Lordſhip ſaid, he was not prepared, little expecting 
that any part of that day, would be occupied in the diſcu- 
ſion of ſuch a ſubje*t, He never underſtood, that it way 
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duty of any of his Majeſty's miniſters, to riſe and enter into 
explanations concerning matters of ſtate, when called upon 


by any individual Lord in his place, even in debating a mo- 
tion upon previous, notice, much leſs in a deſultory conver- 


fation, like the preſent, in which no end whatever was pro- 
poſed to be attained. 71 | n bib 

He roſe, however, purely on account of the imputation of 
intended inſult, than which nothing could be worſe founded. 
His ſilence did not proceed from the leaſt d: ſreſpect; nothin 
could be farther from his thoughts; and as to the — 
charges of treachery, inability, &c, which the noble Earl 
had ſo plentifully dealt out, all he had to. ſay was, that the 
ſame. charges had been made an hundred times before, and 
had been as often refuted. The noble Earl aſked, whether 
Admiral Arbuthnot's condu had been approved of by ad- 
miniſtration ? He would anſwer that queſtion, by aſſurin 
his Lordſhip, that it was, and his zcal, activity, and gallan- 
try, highly applauded by them. He had wrote a letter to the 
admiral himſelf, to that very effect, which was accompanied 
and further confirmed by one from the admiralty- board. | 

As to the other queſtion, relative to the attempt of in- 
wading Jerſey, he.wiſhed to decline giving an anſwer, be- 
cauſe he could not ſpeak with preciſion on the ſubject. A 
very few days would, he truſted, enable him to give their 
Lordſhips Full ſatisfaction on that head; for the preſent, he 
could only ſay, that he did not entertain the leaſt apptehen- 
ſions as to the iſſue, for he was ſure that iſland was too much 
in force to permit the French to effect a landing 

The Duke of Richmond ſaid, he could not remain filent, Duke of 
and let paſs unnoticed ſome expreſſions which had fallen from Richmond. 
tie noble Karl who ſpoke laſt, He would confine himſelf to 
the proper ſubject of the converſation, and he thought his 
duty to their Lordſhips, the nation, and himſelf, rendered it 
incumbent. on him to riſe, and make a few obſervations on 
the- language held by the firſt lord of the admiralty. - 

The noble Earl had in very direct terms affirmed; that Ad- 
miral Arbuthnot had already received the thanks and appro- 
bation of his Lordfhip and the admiralty- board which im- 
plied, if it meant any thing, that the approbation of that 
board was an approbation of a breach of orders. He ſhould 
ay nothing of the inſult and diſgrace attending this attempt 
of our enemies, on our part; but he could not help remark- 
ng, that adminiſtration conſequently confeſſed that they 
dete totally ignorant of the enemy's intentions. If they 

* . . 6007139! een were 
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were not ignorant, the admiral broke his orders, contrary to 
their judgment; if they were, the inference was ſelf-evident 
—their total incapacity to fill their preſent ſtations. 

He had ftill hopes, notwithſtanding what he now heard, 
that the admiral did not depart from, or break his orders ; be- 
cauſe ſuch a precedent would be big with danger. He had 
himſelf been F up to the profeſſion of arms, and he 
ſhould be ſorry to ſee diſcipline fo totally diſregarded, much 
more to have a diſobedience of orders deſcribed as a matter of 
merit, and as entitled to official approbation. 

He did not mean, by what he had ſaid, to call the conduct 
of Admiral Arbuthnot into queſtion, By what he could 
learn, the admiral was a worthy man, and an able and deſery- 
ing officer, and on the preient occaſion probably acquitted 
himſelf like an active, ſpirited, and vigilant commander: he 
only meant, and the occaſion marked it highly neceſſary at 
this moment, to ſay, that where the 27 of a kingdom de- 
pended on the judgment and wiſdom, diſcipline and perfect 
ſubordination of officers of all ranks, employed in its ſervice, 
that that kingdom which negleCted thoſe vital eſſentials, by 
preſuming to commend, without ſtating the circumſtances by 
the mouths of its miniſters, an act which was at the ſame 
time partly acknowledged to be an act of diſobedience, was 
moſt certainly arrived at one of the laſt ſtages of its ruin, 

It was the duty of miniſters to plan, and of officers to exe- 
cute, as far as lay in their power; but there was no condi- 
tion annexed to obedience; when there was, the orders be- 
came diſcretionary, and icarcely deſerved the appellation of 
inſtructions; becauſe it left the officer at liberty to act upon 
his own judgment, which, whenever it happened to be the 
caſe, where a particular ſervice was pointed out and required, 
put an end at once to all diicipline ; the fundamentals of all 

ood government were thereby ſhaken, and the principles of 
it abandoned, that is, the principle of reſponſibility and pu- 
niſnment: for neither the planners of meafures, nor the exe- 
cutors of them, could juſtly be called to account. On tie 
other hand, as long as the adminiſtration were decmed an- 
ſwerable for the plan, and the officers for the execution, he 
would be underſtood reſpecting the wiſdom of the one, and 
the poſſible performance of the other, the” nation had a pro- 
per pledge for the good condutt of their miniſters and com- 
manders. | | Ss | * 

Having Splained this doctrine in all its parts, in a moſt 
able and kertect manner, his Grace procceded to take a ſhot 
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view of the affairs of Europe, ſo far as they were connected 
with, or might be ſuppoſed to affect, the intereſts of this 
country. He allowed that the period was critical, and forbid 
a total ſilence, cxcept in ſuch inſtances as were abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary for the preſervation of the ſtate ; he ſhould therefore 


ſpeak under that reſerve, and advert to no circumſtance which 
did, in his opinion, exactly correſpond with the rule and the 
exception. It was true, he ſaw no general cauſe of being 
reſerved in Parliament, upon the ſtele pretence, that agitating 
public matters in that Houſe might be the means of conveying 
improper and dangerous intelligence to our enemies; much 
leſs on that unconſtitutional language lately introduced, that 
Parliament was no fit place for diſcuffing topics merely rela- 
tive to matters of ſtate, The firſt was founded in deluſion 
and deceit 3 becauſe he was firmly perſuaded that our ene- 
mies were, at all times, and upon all occaſions, better in- 
formed of our naval and military force, both in groſs and 
detail, than that Houſe, and much earlier; and as to the 
other, it was a traiterous poſition, and ſtruck at the very be- 
ing and eſſence of Parliament, to ſay, that either or both 
Houſes were not authoriſed to meddle 1n matters of ſtate ; or, 
which amounted to preciſely the ſame thing, that ſuch ob- 
jets were too tranſcendent for their comprehenſion, and were 
above the deliberations of popular aſſemblies, or aſſemblies 
conſiſting of many perſons ; which, in truth, amounted to 
this, that the powers, whether veſted in Parliament or inhe- 
rent in it, extended no farther than a mere power to puniſh, 
but not to enquire, deliberate, or adviie, 

But the reſerve he alluded to was of a very different na- 
ture; it was a reſerve relative to interpretations put on the 
probable and immediate conduct of foreign powers, and the 
meaſures proper to be adopted, when the conduct of ſach 
powers 5 remained any longer equivocal. He was 
much afraid that we ſtood nearly in that predicament with 
the court of Madrid. Spain was already armed, and in great 
force both by ſea and land, particularly at ſea, Her inten- 
tons could hardly be any longer miſunderſtood. The pro- 
per conduct of Great Britain, in ſuch an exigency, required 
to be treated with ſome degree of reſerve ; it was a delicate 
ſubject, not becauſe it might give Spain umbrage, though 
perhaps under ſome circumſtances that itſelf might be a 
gocd motive for acting prudently and cautiouſly ; but the 
ral motive which forbid him from ſpeaking his ſenti- 
vents freely, was, that giving public advice upon ſuch an 
Vor. XII. T t | occaſion 
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occaſion would deſtroy the very end for which only it ſhould 
be given. He therefore wiſhed to be ſilent, farther than to re- 
commend to miniſters, in the moſt fervent and anxious terms, 
to turn their thoughts ſeriouſly to the preſent poſture of af- 
fairs at home and abroad; to conſider what we had to con- 
tend with, in caſe Spain ſhould ally itſelf with France; to 
look forward to the means we had to avert any intended blow 
which may have been meditating ; to our re{ources in men 
and money, our allies, probable or actual; and to meature 
and balance the whole, one againſt the other, conſidering, 
with wiſdom and ſteadineſs, the probable events, with all 
their neceſlary conſequences, 

Every thing dear or valuable to this country would of 
courſe be committed to the iſſue of ſuch a poſſible conteſt ; 
and, as the firſt ſtep to a conſideration of ſuch immenſe im- 
portance and vaſt magnitude, it would be incumbent upon 
miniſters and that Houſe, or the former, if they choſe to take 
upon them the reſponſibility attached to their official and ca- 
binet ſituations, to be well and thoroughly informed of the 
real ſtate of our marine. No fingle perſon's word ſhould be 
taken on ſuch an occaſion ; every thing ſhould be made as 
plain as the noon-day. Was the navy adequate to the | wah 
ing and probable ſervices that would, in the event of à rup- 
ture with Spain, become neceſſary? Were the ſuperior com- 
manders and officers in general pleaſed with the conduct of 
the board under whom they acted? Was the firſt Lord of the 
admiralty a popular character, or had they a confidence and 
reliance upon him, in the trying times that were ſwiftly ap- 
proaching ? And, on the whole, was there a fair proſpect of 
ſucceſs, glory, and victory, under ſuch an adminiſtration of 
naval i f | 

Theſe were all queſtions that well deſerved to be enquiredin- 
to, and appearances would juſtify anſwering every one of them 
in the negative, After the repeated complaints made by per- 
ſons of the very ſirſt reputation in their profeſſion after the re- 
ſignation of ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed commanders, or, 
what amounted ſubſſ antially to the ſame thing, their refuſal to 
ſerve; after the many charges of groſs incapacity and miſcon- 
duct, made in that and the other Houſe, againſt the marine 
miniſter, by the noble Earl who ſpoke laſt, connected with all 
the latter and preceding — — made ſuch a general 
impreſſion on his mind, that he confeſſed his aſtoniſhment at 
the noble Earl's longer continuance in office, He declare, 
he ſhould be aſhamed. to hold his ſituation longer, under ſuci 
Fixcumſtances, were he in the place of the noble Earl * 

. ＋ 
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found that thirty- nine Lords, and one hundred and ſeventy- ivy 
fix Commoners, had divided in ſupport of two queſtions, ac- 
tually framed for the purpoſe of diſmiſſing him from his office, 
by an addreſs to the throne. 
Adjourned to the 10th. 
May 10. 


Enquiry into Greenwich Hoſpital was reſumed, and Sir 


the bar. | Burrel. 

Sir Meyrick did not chuſe to ſubject his character to much 
animadverſion, as he qualified every thing he ſaid with an 
apology to their Lordſhips for his want of memory. He 
could not ſpeak with any preciſion ; he had been preſent but 
once, and, at this diſtance of time, retained a very imperfe 
recollection of what paſſed on the occaſion. 

He had not, from what appeared to him, formed any judg- 
ment upon the matter; all he could ſay was, that many ſtrong 
matters had been urged, and that much contradiction aroſe, 
in the courſe of that day's inveſtigation at which he was pre- 
ſent, ſo much ſo, that neither now or then was he fo well in- 
formed as to be enabled to give atiy thing like a decided 
opinion. 

"He acknowledged, that the day he attended he found Cap- 
tain Baillie diſpoſed to do every thing which promiſed to for- 
ward the enquiry, and to comply with the advice of the com- 
mittee, in order to facilitate their proceedings; and, for the 
purpoſe of accommodating the wiſhes of his adverſaries, he 
ſeemed ready to wave all complaints againſt the committee, 
and the manner of conſtituting it. He anſwered ſeveral 
pointed queſtions, put by the Duke of Richmond, in ſuch 
afort, as plainly ſhewed that he was above giving any an- 
ſwer which might tend to 1mpeach his honour, though he 
could not charge his memory with the preciſe words; ſuch 
az—He did not know ; he could not affirm, but he ſuppoſed 
and believed that ſuch circumſtances happened; and, ſuch 
E words paſſed.— The reverend Mr. Cooke did not ſeem to be 
6 well pleaſed with Sir Meyrick's teſtimony, though he was of- 

ten heard to pray moſt fervently for that ancient gentleman, 

Curing his examination, as was likewiſe Mr. Mylne, the clerk 

of the works ; but Sir Meyrick would have his own way. 

Captain A!lright was next called, who, after paſſing the Captain 
higheſt eulogiums on Captain Baillie, in the capacity of lieu- Arbe. 


tenant-goyernor ; gave many inſtances of his merit, in par- 
; ticular caſes ; among others, of his uncommon diligence and 
diſintereſtedneſs, bis indefatigable induſtry, as well in detect- 
HOC 11 2 | ing, 


Mcyrick Burrel, one of the directors of the hoſpital, called to sir yall 
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ing as in remedying the enormous and ſhameful abuſes 


Lord Fer- 


rer. 


Mr. Berg. That he had acted as deputy to Alexander Hood, Eſq. by 


other ſums, occaſionally ordered by the board of directors, for 


Mr. Bbet- 
fon. 


perſons immediately employed in collecting the rents, and 


vers, that the living of Simonburne, in the poſſeſſon of M. 


which had gradually been increaſing, and daily introducing, 
into the hoſpital, mentioning the affair of the bull-heef 
contractor, the fraud committed on the penftoners, by ſerving 
them with greaſy water inſtead of broth, with meat boiled to 
Tags inſtead of that containing nutriment, and the plundering 
the ſcamen of their portions, by giving the meat to perſons | 
who had no manner of right to it, &c. Captain Allright's 
evidence ſemed to make ftrong impreſſion upon ſeveral Lords. 

Lord Ferrers moved, that the Houſe be reſumed, in order 
to ſwear a Mr. Boxley, whom he had repreſented, on the ch, 
as a perſon very proper to be examined, His teſtimony con- 


rained the following facts. 


virtue of a letter of attorney, and had a ſalary of 200], pey 
annum, houſe, coals, candles, &c. that he paid the fteward of 
the hoſpital for himſelf and clerks ; that he alſo paid various 


the current expences of the hoſpital ; but could not ſay for 
what uſes ; he did not know preciſely the produce of the Der. 
wentwater eſtate, He ſaid the ſums drawn from that eſtate va- 
ried from year to year, ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs ; that 
neither Mr. Hood the treaſurer, nor he, had any controul or 
check upon thoſe receipts, becauſe the amount of the profits 
were tranſmitted or remitted 1n bills, which he had no more to 
do with than to give credit in the general account ; that, ac- 
cording to this mode, the net proceeds of the Derwentwater 
eſtate were no more than 1, ocol. for the year 1778, and 
that the whole of the revenue, the ſame year, including eyery 
fund which came into his hands, was 2 61, oool. 

The witneſs then read, from a memorandum which he held 
in his hand, an account of the net produce of the hoſpital 
revenues derived from the Derwentwater eſtate, from the 
year 1771 to the year 1778, which appeared upon an average 
to be ſhort of 20,000. a year. N 

Mr. Löbetſan was next called, and went into a fuller detail, 
He explamed the mode of making up the accounts, by the 


other produce, ſuch, in particular, as the lead mines; but he 

was cautious in fixing the average of the net produce, ob- 

ſerving, that that muſt entirely depend upon contingencies. 
He acknowledged, after being cloſely preſſed by Lord Fer- 


Ocoß , or 
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cot, was thought to be worth 1000l. per annum; that if 


ſuch a living were divided into ſo many portions, it would 
make a comfortable proviſion for four navy chaplains ; that 
the hoſpital had lately purchaſed a turn of the right of 3 
ſentation to the rectory of Alſton, another living on the Der- 
wentwater eſtate, the great tythes of which they were at the 
time in poſſeſſion of; but that no navy chaplain was either in 
ſſeſſion, or was promiſed to ſucceed to the next vacancy, 

The Houſe adjourned to the next day. Ordered to be 
ſummoned on the Marquis of Rockingham's motion. 

Committee on the enquiry into the management of Green- 
wich Hoſpital adjourned to the 13th inſtant. 

The Duke of Richmond gave notice, a few minutes before 
the committee roſe, that the evidence was finally cloſed in ſup- 
port of the allegations ſet forth in Captain Baillie's book, 

| May 11. | 

Diſſenters* bill read a third time; carried unanimouſly, 

the Duke of Chandos's ſingle na excepted. 


putative and arithmetical detail, ſhewing the comparative 


ner periods, not far diſtant, | or 

His Lordſhip's opening was chiefly directed to meet ſuch 
objections as he imagined might be made againſt the proofs 
be meant to adduce, of the real diſtreſs of Ireland. His de- 
tall was accurate and important, as it preſented two objects 
worthy the attention of the Britiſh adminiftration, firſt, ſo far 


nally ; ſecondly, as it might probably affect, and that in 
noſt ſerious manner, the people of Great-Britain, | 


ou He firſt ſtated the revenues of Ireland, the out - goings and 

1 Wings in the year 1755, during the adminiftration of the. 

the ne Marquis of Hartington, afterwards Duke of Devon- 

19 lire, and proceeded regularly, through each ſucceſſive ad- 
miniſtration, till he brought it down to the preſent viceroy, 

ail, nd Buckinghamſhire, - — 

the "I 2 et: 


the . The well-known author of the wel- Known paper, entitled 
* i. Hanus, in which the King was compared to Tiberius, and 


ord Bute to his minifter and favourite, ,Scjanys. This paper was 
ten when Lord Sandwich was corn; ous, in 1765 
ip was never thorvughly forgiven Bis f rranigrefions at St, 
ad, 1ill he diftimguthed hlanfelk in r 


el 6 

peectrapainſt Lord Chat- 

a, on the Middleſex election, in February, 1770. 1 
n 
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Marquis of Rockingham roſe, and entered into a long com- Marquis of 


ability of Ireland to bear burdens, to what it had been at for- 


the conſequences might be ſuppoſed to affect them per- 


His Lord. + 
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In 1755, and for ſome years after, the whole of the civil 
and military eſtabliſhment amounted, for the two years, that 
being the mode of voting the parliamentary grants of that 
kingdom, to about 1,200,090. on an average, 600,000]. per 
annum; whereas, of late years, the grants were little jhort of 
2,000,000l. or 1, ooo, oool. per annum. At that period too, 
in the courſe of five years peace, the debts contracted during 
the preceding war had not only been paid off, but there was 
a ſurplus of 260,000. in the national treaſury, the greater 
part of which was applied to public uſes, ſuch as canal, 
churches, bridges, &c. in bounties for the encouragement, 


. ; tho 
and promoting the extenſion of agriculcurc, arts and manu- ho 
factures, land-carriage of corn, carrying it coaſtwiſe, to the ri 

Dublin ſociety, linen manufacture, and the fiſheries, 10 

His Lordſhip made a progreſſive ſtatement of the grants . 
and taxes, the civil and military eſtabliſhments, and penſion- — 
liſt, ander each ſucceſſive adminiſtration—that of the Duke 7 
of Bedford, Lord Halifax, Duke of Northumberland, and the 35 
Lords Weymouth, Briſtol, Townſhend, Harcourt, and the pre- ger 


ſent viceroy, in the courſe of which he ſhewed that the public 
expenditure imperceptibly increaſed in each reſpective branch C 
He ſtated, that a debt was neceſſarily incurred during the late 


- W. erpe 
war, the out- goings exceeding the public income. But uh :- 
rendered the condition of Ireland a moſt extraordinary on vn 
indeed, and contrary to the uſage of all other ſtates under the — 
ſun, was, that after the peace of 1762, inſtead of pay ing off i Foo 
debts incurred during the preceding war, they yearly continueq - © 
to augment, gradually and regularly, for the laſt fifteen ca ib. 
of peace; a circumſtance not paralleled in any country Ii: 
ever heard or read of: nay, more, that the debt encreaſed nv 
oppoſition to new taxes. Taxes, in the courſe of the la: - 
Four ſeſſions, were laid on; money was uniformly bor er 
rowed; and, at the end of the two years, when the n. wn 
tional accounts came to he ſettled, freſh deficiencies appear" bad 
on each new loan, and freſh taxes were laid on, in con hm: 
quence of them. In ſhort, it was a mode of policy adopteq ; aufe 
that of taxing and borrowing and pledging the public fait = ; 
till not a ſhilling more could be procured. . biin 

A tontine ſcheme, or a plan of pay ing an high intereſt Ip 
anauities granted upon lives, with benefit of furvivorni Ii 
was the firſt: this not anſwering the exigencies of govel ate 
ment, ſtamp duties were then laid on; and laftty, a vote Nadin 
credit; notwithſtanding which, ſuch was the exhauſted, Wy... .' 
poyeriſhed ſtate of that country, that no money could Dear 


procul | 
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procured upon ſo precarious a ſecurity. Indeed, the ſecurity 
amounted to no more than a mere national engagement that 
the public creditors would be paid ſome time or other; but 
that the funds offered as a ſpecific ſecurity would prove equal- 
ly deficient and unproductive, with thoſe which had cauſed 
the very neceſſity of the defired loan. 

The debt ftill continued to accumulate, and in the year 
177, the expenditure exceeded the receipts in the ſum of 
200, oool. 

So long as England continued in a proſperous ſituation, 
though Ireland was drained, ſhe had recourſe to this country; 
but fluch was the ſtate of both countries, in the ſpring of 
1578, although the revenues of Ireland were hawked about 
London ſtreets, and offered to be mortgaged for the ſum of 


ypon them. 

After dwelling on thoſe circumſtances for a conſiderable 
time, he opened another head of argument, that of the im- 
mediate diſtreſſes of Ireland, which, he ſaid, muft in the 
end materially affect the commerce and manufactures of 
Great-Britain, His Lordſhip ſtated the average of the 
exports to that kingdom, both from Scotland and England, 
for the laſt eleven years, ending in 1977—From Scotland, 
wwardsof three millions; from England, upwards of eighteen 
millions : or, from Scotland, 3co, oool. and a fraction; from 
England, 1,600,0c0). and a fraction, yearly ; the whole making 
twenty-two millions, or upwards of two millions a year, Bri- 
th export, It might be faid, does not Great - Britain take the 
inen, proviſions, &c. of Ireland in return? Certainly ; but 
It was to be conſidered on which fide the balance lay, whether 
n favour of this or that country. He then, from authentic 
apers, ſhewed, that the balance of trade in favour of Scot- 
ad was above a million and a half, and in favour of Eng- 
and above five millions, for the laſt eleven years. This led 
um to his grand concluſion, that of motives of intereſt ; be- 
auſe, by the accounts, as laſt made up, it appeared that the 
xport to Ireland for the laſt year, had decreated one fourth: 
forin 1977 it was upwards of two millions, and in 1778 un- 
ler a million and a half. | 

His Lordſhip entered into ſeveral circumſtances which 
ame within his own knowledge, particularly in the Weſt 
Riding of the county of Vork: by the laſt returns of the 
umber of broad woollens „ in that diſtrict, it 
W peared that there had been twenty-one thouſand pieces leſs 
W the average of ſeveral years before, and eight thouſand 

< . narrows, 


509,000]. a ſingle ſhilling could not be procured or borrowed 
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narrows, or foreſt cloths ; that he had made it his buſineſs to 
enquire the reaſon, and found it had been the failure of the 
trade of Ireland. He ſome time fince converſed with a very 
conſiderable manufacturer in his neighbourhood, in the coun- 
try, relative to the ſtate of the trade of Ireland, fo far as it 
was connected with the woollen manufacture carried on in 
the Weſt Riding of the county of York, who conſtantly eye. 
ry year went over to Dublin to take orders, and who aſſured 
him, that, by a letter received from his correſpondent in that 
city, he was warned not to come or ſend ; for he could not 
enſure ſafety to either his property or perſon. | 

His Lordſhip, beſides the proot of the poverty of Ireland, 
by its daily incurring new debts ; the inſufficiency of the 
funds appropriated for the payment of intereſt and annuities, 
payable to the public creditors ; the almoſt bankrupt ſtate of 
the exchequer, and ſeveral other evidences of a ſimilar nature; 
mentioned the circumſtance of our being obliged to provide, 
in the committee of ſupply of the preſent year, 64, cool. for 


the pay of ſix regiments of foot, and one of dragoons, ſery- 
ing in America, or conſent to have them diſbanded. 

His Lordſhip then proceeded to enumerate the ſeveral pe- | 
titions ſent by ſome of the counties in Ireland, the affociations 1 
at the Tholſel in Dublin, and at ſeveral of the county meet- t 
ings, particularly at Corke, Kilkenny, Wicklow, and Roſ- hn 
common, ſome of them expreſsly reſolving not to import, or th 
uſe, or purchaſe, any of the manufactures of this country; th 
others, leſs violent, Corke in particular, not to purchaſe or ed 
uſe any goods, but ſuch as were manufactured in that king- y 
dom. 

His Lordſhip earneſtly, nay, very warmly, preſſed the ne- A. 
ceſſity there was for giving Ireland relief, upon every prin- 10 


ciple of gratitude, intereſt, and ſound policy, and pointed out n 
the danger of irritating the people, left, by being drove to a 
extremities, they might, in an act of deſpair, be forced imo Peel 
reſiſtance. He expatiated greatly on their loyalty to the go- 
vernment, and their reverence, zeal, and affection for the peo- 
ple of this country; it would therefore, he thought, as a mere 
matter of policy, be extremely imprudent todo any thing which 
might tend to eſtrange Ireland from her reſpect and veners- 
tion for her elder faſter. 
His Lordſhip, as well by his details as in argument, con 
tended, that adminiſtration had negleRed its duty towards 
Ireland; that all care and protection had been withdraw 
and that Ireland was preciſely in that fituation, wage — 
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ſpeedily remedied, would, in the opinion of many, juſtify re- 
ſiſtance. He ſaid, the people of Ireland, by the moſt accu- 
rate computation, amounted to two millions three hundred 
thouſand ſouls, whereof five hundred thouſand were believed 
to be Proteſtants, in the proportion of three hundred thou- 
ſand Diſſenters to two hundred thouſand of the eſtabliſhed 
church. The Iriſh Catholics, it was true, had been favoured 
with ſome degree of religious toleration, and he was l.appy 
to ſay, fo far as the example ſet by England could be ſuppo- 
ſed to operate. upon the ruling powers in our ſiſter kingdom, 
he took a ſhare in the merit of that meaſure, On the other 
hand, ſo reſpectable and powerful a body as the Irifh Diſſen- 
ters were, ought not to be treated with contempt and un- 
kindneſs, as they certainly had been in one inſtance ; he meant 
the clauſe inſerted in the bill for giving an indulgence to Ro- 
man Catholics, which clauſe was loſt in the privy council of 
this kingdom. But he did not found his argument upon this 
or that diſtinction. People of all ranks, qualities, and reli- 

gions there, were united as one man; they forgot all animo- 
ities and jealouſies in the ruin which threatens them; and 
the great point of union and national cement which keeps 
them together is, not to import, purchaſe, or deal in any ar- 
ticle of the produce or manufacture of this country, In 
this part of his argument he cenſured miniſters highly, for 
their total neglect of the defence of that country ; and point- 
ed out the danger of permitting the people there to aſſociate 
and embody in troops and companies contrary to law, When 
be ſaid this, it was his opinion they had done very properly, 
in endeavouring to defend themſelves when neglected by go- 
rerament, But miniſters ſhould have prevented the neceſ- 
ity of having recourſe to ſuch military aſſociations ; or if 
that was not practicable, in the preſent ſtate of affairs, the 
people ſhould have been legally commiſhoned and enabled to 
take arms, The matter now wore a very ſerious appear- 
ace ; for though he was firmly perſuaded, in caſe that 
wuntry ſhould be invaded by a foreign force, which was ge- 
erally believed to be in contemplation, the Iriſh, with their 
uual loyalty and ſpirit, would defend themſelves, and brave- 
V repel the invaders; yet it was worth conſidering how far 
tie ſame ſpirit might be exerted in reſiſting oppreſhon and 
wuſtice from any other quarter. 

After recapitulating the many and very important advanta- 
$5 we deriyed from Ireland, through the medium of our trade 
ud commerce, the acceffion of ſtrength ſhe afforded in time of 
far, and the immenſe ſums ſhe remitted to her abſentees, 
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monies paid officers, penſioners, or ſpent on motives of plea- 
ſure or buſineſs, at the univerſities, inns of court, appeals in 
law and equity, &c. he obſerved, how unkindly ſhe had been 
treated in every inſtance, how cruelly and opprefiively in 
ſome. He reminded their Lordſhips of the compact made 
between both kingdoms in King William's time, when the 
Parliament of Ircland contented to prohibit the export of 
their own woollen manufacture, in order to give that of Eng- 
land a preference, by lay ing a duty equal to a full prohibi- 
tion upon every ſpecies of woollens or even of the raw com- 
modity ; and of the ſolemn aflurance given by both the 
Houſes of the Britiſh Parliament, that they would give eve- 
ry poſhble encouragement, and abſtain from every meaſure 
which could prevent the linen manufacture to be rendered 
the ſtaple of Ireland. But how had England kept its word! 
by laying duties or granting bounties to the linens of Britiſh 
manufacture, equal to a prehibitton of the Iriſh, and at the 
fame time giving every kind of private and public encou- 
ragement to render Scotland a real rival to Ireland, in al- 
moſt every ſpecies of her linen fabrics, 

After deſcribing the private as well as public diſtreſſes of 
Treland in the moit feeling language, his Lordſhip proceeded 
to contraſt the deſerts of the Iriſh nation, whoſe loyalty kept 
pace with the extent and magnitude of the calamities they 
felt. He inſtanced, in particular, their friendly and affec- 
tionate behaviour ſince the commencement of the American 
war; the zeal and fidelity of that kingdom in the time of the 
two laſt Scotch rebellions; the uncommon efforts ſhe made 


during the late war, and her uniform loyalty and attachment ] 
to this country in every trying exigency when engaged in a M. 
foreign war. | 10 

He ſaid, he hoped, the importance of the object would ſtrike lire 
every noble Lord with the propriety, nay, the abſolute necefſitj the 
of his motion; that the Houſe would treat it with that temper, beca 
coolneſs and moderation which it ſo apparently merited ; and laws 
attend to it as a matter in which every man 1n the nation was coule 
moſt deeply intereſted. He truſted, that their Lordſhips would H 
not be led away by any partial ideas or narrow diftinctions lad, 
of local benefit or advantage, but meet it fairly as a 2 necel 
of ſtate, in which both kingdoms had an equal intereſt, He but a 


would be extremely ſorry that this or that town or diſtri, 
that Mancheſter or e, or any other place, would ſu- 
cede or render of none effect the wiſdom of their Lord- 
ſhips” deliberations, He wiſhed farther, that on the preſent 
occaſion, all party or perſonal confiderations would give 
I ' 


to the general good, and that as they meant all the ſame 
thing, the intereſt of both kingdoms, their Lordſhips would 
not entertain a ſecond opinion on the ſubject. It was a great 
object, and ſhould neither be loſt, abandoned, or evaded. It had 
forſome years been unfortunately too much neglected, but mat- 
ters were at length arrived juſt at that critical ſtate, which 
would render it not only unwiſe and impolitic to loſe a mo- 
ment, but would afford an initance of obſtinacy and want 
of feeling, little ſhort of political inſanity. His Lordſhip 
concluded a very long ſpeech, in the courſe of which, he 

ke to a great variety of matter of leſs importance, with 
making the following motion : 

That this Houle taking into conſideration the diſtreſſed 
and impoveriſhed ſtate of the kingdom of Ireland, and being 
of opinion, that it is conſonant to juſtice and true policy to 
remove the cauſes of diſcontent by a redreſs of grievances, 
and, in order to demonſtrate the ſenſe which this Houſe en- 
tertains of the merits of that loyal and well-deſerving na- 
tion, this Houſe doth think it highly expedient that this im- 
portant buſineſs ſhould be no longer neglected, and that an 
humble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, that his Majeſty 
would be graciouſly pleaſed to take the matter into his moſt 
ſerious conſideration, and direct his miniſters to prepare and 
lay before Parliament ſuch particulars relative to the trade 
and manufactures of Ireland, as may enable the national 
wiſdom to purſue effectual meaſures for promoting the com- 
mon ſtrength, wealth, and commerce of his Majeſty's ſub- 
ks in both kingdoms.” 


no r whatever regularly before them, relative to the di- 
ſtreſſed ſtate of Ireland, which was held out as the ground of 
the motion that amounted to a matter of fact; ſecondly, 
becauſe if a relaxation or repeal of any of the reſtrictive 
laws relative to the trade of Ireland ſhould be moved, that 
could properly originate only in the other Houſe. 

His Lordſhip, after expreſſing his beſt wiſhes for Ireland, 
ſaid, the matter at a future period might be taken up, and the 
neceſſary meaſures for affording relief to Ireland be adopted; 
but at preſent, without proof ſufficient to warrant the terms 
n which the addreis was couched, and without the means of 
originating ſpecific relief, he thought it his duty to move the 


previous queſtion. | WT 

Duke of Chandos, after giving his opinion, that that part'of Duke of 
be addreſs which conveyed a cenſure or a charge of neglect in „d. 
| Uus2z - miniſters, 
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Lord Viſcount Hymouth roſe in reply, and oppoſed the Lord viſe. 
Marquis's motion on two grounds ; becauſe the Houſe had VYnoutb. 
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miniſters, did not meet his idea, both becauſe he thought with 
the noble Viſcount, that the Houſe were not in poſſeſſion of 


any evidence of the fact of neglect therein charged; and, 


that he had a full confidence in the conduct of adminiftration, 


Marquis of 
Rockingham, 


He highly approved, in other reſpe&s, of the motion made 
by the noble Marquis; and ſaid, one principal cauſe of the 
diſtreſs felt by Ireland, was the continual drain from that 
country, in order to pay the great land-owners refident here, 
many of whom, in their whole lives, never ſpent a ſhilling 
in the country from whence they drew their incomes. That, 
he ſaid, was a ſyſtematic grievance, which admitted of no 
remedy but a tax upon abſentees. Though he poſſeſſed a 
conſiderable property in that country, he ſhould chearfully 
aſſiſt in any meaſure for giving the Iriſh that ſpecies of re- 
lief, for he was perſuaded, that whatever elſe might be done 
to relieve them, if that cauſe of impoveriſhment ſhould not 
be met in ſome way or other, the ſame principle would con- 
tinue to produce ſimilar effects, in a greater or leſs degree, 

His Grace before he ſat down expreſſied his approbation of 
the previous queſtion, the propoſitions made by the noble 
Marquis being ſuch, as that he could neither give it a direft 
8 * nor affirmative. 

arquis of Rockingham roſe, he ſaid, to take notice of 
ſome expreſſions which had fallen from the noble Viſcount 
m high office, and the noble Duke who ſpoke laſt, affirming, 
that he had heard with much ſurpriſe the objections now 
ſtarted, He repeated, with ſome warmth, that Ireland had 
been cruelly and injuriouſly treated, and that it would pre- 
ſent a mixture of folly and ingratitude, which nothing but 
the dulleſt obſtinacy and ignorance could explain, if we re- 
fuſed to lighten thoſe intolerable burthens which the reſtric- 
tion of our trade laws laid upon that loyal, affectionate, and 
enduring people. 

As an additional argument, why it made it neceſſary and 
prudent in the King's ſervants to agree to his motion, he 
adverted to the formidable military aſſociations now on foot 
in that kingdom; and defired to know if they had been in- 
formed of their nature and extent. This, he ſaid, was a 
matter truly alarming, if the Britiſh government meant to 
adhere to their former ſyſtem of oppreſſion and injuſtice; 
and therefore highly behoved miniſters, if they were obſt- 
nately bent to throw every part of the empire into a flame, 
to ſeriouſly inveſtigate the degree of reſiſtance they wer? 
likely to mect, Wit 
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With regard to the particular ſentiments of the noble Viſ- 
count and the noble Duke, he confeſſed, he was unable to 
repreſs his feelings, when they imputed to his motion that it 'Y 
was ſo framed as to contain a cenſure upon adminiftration. 1 
Nothing on earth was more diſtant from his thoughts, as he If 
endeavoured all in his power to draw it up in ſuch a manner, ; 
25 to prevent the pofſibility of any objection that might ariſe 'Y 
on the ground of perſonality. 

When a motion was made a ſhort time fince for the re- 

moval of a noble Earl over the way [Sandwich] from his 
Majeſty's councils, he did not at all wonder at his brethren 
in office riſing to oppoſe the motion; * no, let our noble 
friend's crimes be ever ſo great, we cannot abandon him, 
We do not care a farthing about that; he is a pleaſant com- 
panion, and we not chuſe to part with him.” There is, ad- 
ded the Marquis, nothing extraordinary in all this; but 
it appeared to him very unaccountable indeed, how mini- 
ſters ſhould object to the giving relief to Ireland, for certain- 
ly any oppoſition to it could admit of no other fair or ra- 
tonal conſtruction. 

Lord Townſhend roſe, he ſaid, to defend his own admini- Lord Towns 
ſiration againſt the general charge of an encreaſed eftabliſh- Send. 
ment, which the noble Marquis ſaid, at the opening of his 
ſpeech, had gone on in a progreſſive ſtate of augmentation 


F hnce the viceroyſhip of the Marquis of Hartington, after- 
* wards Duke of Devonſhire. He compared the eſtabliſh- 
d ment during his lieutenancy with thoſe of his predeceſſors 
- and ſucceſſors in office ſince the year 1763. 

it In that year the civil eſtabliſhment amounted to no more 
e than 105, OOol. in that of the noble Earl over the wa 
- [Hertford] there was a ſmall addition. In the adminiſtra- 


nd ton of Lord Briſtol $0001. had been added. During his 
own adminiſtration, in the courſe of ſix years, from Septem- 
ber 1767 to 1772, the civil expences were leſs by Soool. but 
he ice that the civil expences had roſe to 137,000. 
ot His Lordſhip, in expreſſions of the warmeſt affection for 
n- de people of Ireland, pleaded their diſtreſſes and deſerts in 
s 2 ey forcible language; ſaid, he ſhould be wanting in the 
te kelings which gratirade ought ever to inſpire, if he did not 
lke the preſent opportunity of teſtifying his regard for them, 
ad his earneſtneis to procure them every degree of redreſs 
ad 1ndul ence which their melancholy ſituation demanded, 
winch jnftice-diQtared, and generofity and national gratitude 
ndered a poſitive duty on the part of a great nation. 


His 
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His Lordſhip adverted, in confirmation of thoſe favoura- 
ble expreſſions of the noble Marquis, to the many proofs 
Ireland had given in the courie of almoſt a century to aſſiſt | 
Great Britain in her wars; and contended, that all the pul | 
lic diſtreſſes ſhe now felt was in conſequence of her loyalty 
and affection, particularly her recent diſtreſs, which tolely 

V 
] 


_ aroſe from the aſſiſtance the had given to this country in car- 


rying on the war againſt our rebellious ſubjects in America, 
With regard to local or partial diſtinctions, he diſclaimed 
them, as beneath a great and wiſe nation; they ſhould never 
be permitted to mix in queſtions of ſuch vaſt magnitude and 0 
extent as the preſent, He reſided himſelf in a county full of d 
manufacturers. His eſtate and property was within that 
county ¶ Norfolk] and if the manufacturer was to be affected 
by granting any indulgence to Ireland, he muſt ſuffer his ſhare 
of the loſs ; but though he wiſhed them and himſelf every 
thing which could be derived from trade and manufaQtures 
carried on upon a liberal plan, God forbid he ſhould upon 
any motives of prejudice or ſelf-intereſt, give countenance 
to meaſures formed upon a narrow or partial ſcale of poli- 
tics, He ſhould, in point of union and national ſtrength, 
ever conſider England and Ireland as one country, and the 
people of each equally bound and connected by the ſame ob- 
jects, the proſperity of the whole. 

The noble Marquis had dwelt upon one argument to in- 
duce their Lordſhips to agree to the propoſed addreſs, which, 
he confeſſed, did not ſtrike him in the ſame light it did the 
noble Lord; that was the pothbility or probability of te- 
fiſtance in caſe this country ſhould not think it expedient to 
enter into a conſideration of the ſubje& matter at preſent. 
That was an argument ill- founded, that ſhould never operate 
upon his conduct, as a Peer of Parliament. He hoped, that 
their Lordſhips would be induced to act upon principles of 
Juſtice and humanity, from motives of affection and found 
policy, and not from threats of reſiſtance or compulſion on 
our part. But he would ſpeak to the fact from his ow He: 
knowledge; he believed, as the trueſt teſt of their affection, ¶ and 
the Iriſh were no leis remarkable for their patience and ea" Wl they 
durance than for their loyalty. He knew them well in ee · ¶ reme 
Ty poſſible light they could be viewed, either politically c enz&t 
individually; and he could affirm from his own actual know 
ledge, that no provocation (ſuch as had been alledged by ts 
'nobte Marquis) could drive them to any act of violence, 

tending to a ſeparation or reſiſtance to this country. 


IL 
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But if relief was not ſpeedily given to Ireland, there was 
another motive more ſerious, and an event much more pro- 
bable than refiſtance, which, he feared, would be the conſe- 
quence of cold indifference and neglect on our part; and 
that was the people of Ireland emigrating to America, which 


would inevitably be the conſequence, He had often taken 
the liberty to preſs that confideration on the Houſe ; and he 
was extremely ſorry to find, that his early information reſpect- 
ing Waſhington's army had proved ſo fatally true, and that we 
had been in part baflled in our attemps to ſubdue our rebelli- 
ous colonies, by the great number of Iriſh emigrants, who, 
drove by poverty and oppreſſion from their native country, 
were compelled to enliſt in the rebel army. | 

He concluded with ſaying, that he agreed entirely in prin- 
cple with the noble Marquis; but that as to the motion, 
ſo far as it related to the form in which it was drawn up, 
he ſhould reſerve his ultimate opimon till a farther progreſs 
ſhould be made in the debate, and until he heard the opinions 
of others of his Majeſty's confidential ſervants. 


Marquis of Rockingham roſe to explain ſome matters rela- Marquis of 
tive to the independent corps and companies now in arms in Rockingham. 


Ireland, He ſaid, they amounted to upwards of ten thou- 
ſand men, all acting under illegal powers, under a kind of 
ſuppoſition that all government was at an end. This was 
one unanſwerable proof to ſhew the neglect of miniſters in 
the performance of their duty, Why were not thoſe men 
embodied in the King's name? Why was not there a con- 
ſtitutional militia raiſed to anſwer the ſame purpoſe ? In 
ine, why were not the gentlemen and yeomanry of Ireland 
put into ſome form, or under ſome regulation, which- might 
lubje&t them to a legal or conſtitutional controul ? 

He was no leſs ſatisfied than the noble Viſcount of the zeal, 
byalty, and fidelity of the people of Ireland. He was ready togo 
# far as the noble Lord in every degree of confidence which 
prudence and ſound policy would warrant, but no. farther, 
He remembered the American war commenced in addreſſes 
and petitions ; that when thoſe were turned a deaf ear to, 
they were followed with non-importation agreements, He 
remembered that when bills of pains and penalties. were 
matting in that Houſe, a ſyllable would not he heard which 
ſeemed to tend to ineaſures of lenity. The bill was brought 
nz hurry, paſſed in a hurry, and we run in a hurry head- 

g to our ruin, To engage therefore for what . 

© | 22 might 
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might bear with patience, or draw the line exactly upon 
what particular oceaſion or period of oppreſſion ſhe might re. 
fiſt, was a language which fatal experience had warned us ſuf. 
ficiently, he believed, not to put too great reliance upon, 
After ſpeaking for ſome time in this ſtrain, he called upon 
miniſters to ſpeak out, and recommended moſt warmly the ne- 
ceſſity f giving Ireland ſpeedy and effectual relief. We had 
loſt the greateſt part of America; we were fighting with a 
powertul enemy for all our diſtant poſſeſſions; Scotland was 
in a ſtatelittle ſhort of actual rebellion, and Ireland was uni— 
ted as one man againſt us, not to purchaſe a ſingle ſhilling's 


worth of Britiſh property. 

Earl Gower propoſed a kind of compromiſe. He moved to t 
omit that part of the recital of the noble marquis's motion i 
which ftated the exiſting grievances Ireland labours under, I 
and the neglect imputed to adminiſtration, in not taking P 
meaſures for their removal. 

His Lordſhip preſſed very warmly the impropriety and * 
danger of coming to too haſty or precipitate a vote upon a th 
queſtion of ſuch fingular importance, The very cure pro- M 
poled, would, in his opinion, rather ſerve to encreaſe than br 
remove the diſorder, which had been ſo fully and ably de- / 
tcribed. F 

It ought to be ſcrioutly confidered, that holding out falſe wa 
hopes or creating ill- founded expectations, which could not " 
be gratiſied, would in the end promote thoſc evils which it * 
was the duty of Parliament to prevent. He could never ſub- 6 N 
ſcribe to the opinion, that adopting to the extent contended u. 
for, or agreeing to the claims of Ireland, would be the means "E 
of preventing rebellion : on the contrary, he feared it might 
produce the very reverle ; if not in Ireland, poſſibly nearer rt 
home. | 

The kingdom was to be conſulted. The great body of lip 
Britiſh manufacturers had rights and claims of their own, "fa 
which they would not rcadily part with, and though the ar- 7 
guments uſed by noble Lords might ſeem ſpecious and plau- bo 
fible, he begged their Lordſhips to conſider, that perhaps the 8 
very meaſures which might promiſe to prevent a rebellion in Che 
Ireland, might prove the cauſe of an actual rebellion in En- 52g 

land. 
: He ſpoke very fully to the motion, faid there was no proof Bt 
of ſeveral of the matters contained in the motion, and if * 


chere had, it did not appear that the diſtreſſes whicli ide 
e 
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felt were owing to the government of Great Britain, or the 
reftriftions laid upon the Iriſh trade. 

If that part of the motion which took the facts as proved, 
and the inferences flowing from them, as ſelf-evident, were 
omitted, he was ready to meet the noble Marquis, and adopt 
the other part of his Lordſhips' propoſition ; for at preſent 
there was no evidence before the Houle that the affairs of that 
country had been neglected, nor was the Houſe in poſſeſſion of 
any documents reſpecting the exiſtence of grievances there, 
ſufficient to induce them to come to the propoſed vote. 

Earl of Briſtol replied, that he believed there was not a Earl of 
noble Lord preſent who entertained the ſhadow of a doubt, Brier. 
that thoſe grievances ſtated by the noble Marquis really ex- 
ited, He delivered himſelf very favourably in behalf of 
Ireland, and ſaid he looked upon them to be the moſt op- 
preſſed and injured people under the ſun. 

Duke of Mancheſter declared himſelf of the ſame opinion; Duke of 
and ſaid, he could never think of giving up the ground of Mancheftere 
the motion; for, what was it, if the people in Ireland were 
not labouring under the greateſt national diſtreſſes? and how 
could that be true, if miniſters had not neglected their duty, 
by forbearing to grant them any ſpecies of relief ? 

His Grace urged the neceſſity of doing ſomething effec- 
tual, and the doing it ſpeedily, and that for the following 
important reaſons. 

It was no ſecret, that France intended in the courſe of the 
enſuing ſummer, to make an attempt on either, perhaps both 
kingdoms, He was well informed, that the firſt attempt 
would be made on Ireland. 

He had it, he ſaid, from the beſt authority, that France 
yould not appear as an enemy on the coaſts of that king- 
dom, to commit hoſtilities, but to offer her alliance, friend- 
lüp and protection, in aſſiſting her to throw off the yoke laid 
upon the Iriſh nation by Great Britain : in ſhort, ſhe meant 
t hold out independency and a free trade. 

The miſchievous policy of that ambitious people was no 
longer to appear as conquerors come to enſlave, but as friends 
to ſuccour and relieve; no longer as the foes but the friends 
human kind, come to vindicate the rights of injured and 
oppreſſed nations. This was her policy reſpecting America, 
ud this he feared would be her policy reſpecting Ireland; and 
* had good reaſon already to believe that overtures of this 
kture had been thrown out, and that ſeveral French emiſ. 
Vor. XII, X x ſaries 
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ſaries had been in that kingdom, in order to ſound the gif. 
poſitions of the people. 

This was the invaſion and conqueſt of Ireland, which he 
feared, and which it was their Lordſhips bufineſs to ado 
the moſt ſpeedy and effectual meaſures to prevent. His 
Grace therefore conjured and intreated minifters to interfere 
in time, and do every thing in their power to prevent France 
from acting ſo infidious a part, by removing thoſe evils, the 
exiſtence of which could only have given i to ſo deep laid 
a ſcheme of policy and ambition, 

He was as well as his noble friend [Grafton] glad to ſee 
miniſters ſhew any diſpoſition to relent. He was fully per- 
ſuaded of the neceſſity of convincing Ireland, that we were 
candid, and meant at length to be ſerious ; but he nevertheleſy 
was of opinion, that a ſubject of ſuch tranſcendent impor- 
tance, involving in it ſuch a variety of intereſts and objects, 
ought not to be lightly taken up, nor haftily decided on, 


Earl Gower. Earl Gower's motion being at length framed, it was ſug- 


Marquis of Marquis of Rockingham ſaid, ſo far as the new motion 


ted, that the original motion ſhould be firſt withdrawn, 

A cry of Withdraw, Withdraw.) His Lordſhip's motion 
was then read, after a few words from the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, to ſhew the propriety of retaining that part of his 
motion reſpecting the diſtreſſes of Ireland, and was as fol- 
lows: 

46 That an humble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, 
that he will be pleaſed to take into his gracious conſideration, 
the diſtreſſed and impoveriſhed ſtate of the loyal and well. de- 
ſerving people of Ireland, and to direct an account to be laid 
before Parliament of ſuch particulars relative to the trade and 
manufactures of Ireland, as may enable the national wiſdom 
to purſue methods for promoting the common ſtrength, wealth, 
and commerce of his I ſubjects in both kingdoms.” 

The Duke of Grafton ſaid, though he liked the addreſs as 
firſt moved better than as it ſtood amended, he would be rea- 
dy to accept of it, ſooner than run the riſque of having a ne- 
gative put upon it; for though it took no retroſpective view, 
it looked forward to what he believed was the univerſal wiſh 
of every noble Lord preſent ; it pointed to redreſs, and for 
the ſake of unanimity he was ready, for one, to adopt it. 


pointed to future redreſs, he heartily coincided with the no- 
ble Duke; but however willing he might be to ſubmit to the 
pteyailing ſenſe of the Houſe, fo ſtrongly manifeſted on J. 
pre 
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preſerit occaſion, he could ſee no reaſon againſt declaring as an 
act of juſtice, and the beſt pledge of our being in earneſt, 
that tha affairs of Ireland had been neglected. 


Earl of Shelburne recommended great caution and delibera- Earl of 
tion; and put in his claim thus early, to be underſtood as not Shclburne. 


pledging himſelf to ſupport any meaſure which might in its 
conſequences put the Iriſh upon a better footing than the Bri- 
tiſh manufacturer. 


The Duke of Richmond, in a very able ſpeech, endeavoured Duke of 
to (hew that all local diſtinctions were the creatures of preju- Ris 


dice and ſcIfiſhneſs. He ſaid, that Ireland and England were 
in fact the ſame nation and people; that any diſtinction made 
in favour of the latter was a ſpecies of injuſtice to the former. 
A great, a loyal, and a brave people, were not to be ruined, 
beggared or oppreſſed, becauſe Mancheſter thought this, or 
this or that country were alarmed, All thoſe petty motives 
muſt ceaſe to operate, nor be permitted to influence our public 
councils, which ought never to loſe fight of juſtice and ſound 
policy. His noble friend [Duke of Grafton] had talked of 
an union. He was for an union, but not an union of legi- 
flature, but an union of hearts, hands, of affections, and 
intereſts, as had been well pointed by his other noble friend, 


who made the motion. This was his opinion, and he ſhould 


ever prefer ſuch a connexion to any other which might give 
offence to the people, or be effected by means however well 
intended, that would lie open to many objections. | 

A kind of a converſation now ſucceeded, in which the 
Duke of Richmond ſaid, he had no objection to the motion, 
provided it was fully underſtood at every fide 6f the Houſe 
and candidly declared that immediate meaſures of relief would 
be adopted; and that it was no: merely thrown in the way to 
ſtop any effectual proceedings. 


Earl Gower proteſted ſo far as he could anſwer, he meant Fail Ger 


to at with candour. It was his wiſh, and it now became 
his particular duty; but it was impoſſible for him to ſpeak 
with any degree of preciſion. It was a ſubje& of great de- 
licacy, called for great conſideration, and he thought what- 
ever might be done, it would not be prudent or politic to 
hold out to Ireland any promiſe which might be received as 
reſtraining the wiſdom and deliberation of Parliament, 
The amended motion was and carried nem. con. 
May 12. 
No debate. 
X 2 
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| May 13. g 
The judicial and private buſineſs being finiſhed, the Duke 


Duke of of Grafton unexpectedly roſe, and after lamenting the difficul- 
Grafion® ties noble Lords on that fide the Houſe had to contend with, 
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for want of the documents neceſſary to convince their Lordſhips 
that they were not mere ſpeculative politicians, or wiſhed from 
improper motives to obſtruct or impede the wheels of govern. 
ment, begged leave to inform their Lordſhips, that he had that 
morning received a letter from a friend aboard the Defiance 
man of war, then lying in Torbay, acquainting him that a mu- d 
tiny had broke out aboard that ſhip, which had like to be attend. j 
ed with very dangerous conſequences. Some companies of ma- 1 
rines were ſent for from the other ſhips belonging to the ri 
fleet; on the approach of the marines, al! diſcipline and { 
ſubordination being at an end, the mutineers pointed two { 
guns againſt them, and with lighted matches in their hands, 
made uſe of loud and deciſive imprecations, that they would - 
fire upon the marines, if they perſiſted in approaching. an 
Signals were then hoiſted, to give notice for general aſſ- ab 
ſtance. This had for the time, the intended effect. The mu- of 
tineers deſiſted, and obedience and tranquility were reſtored. m 
This circumſtance his Grace repreſented, as originating from fi 
the general diſſatis faction, which prevailed among all ranks th 
from the admiral down to the common ſeaman before the matt, 
and of the want of diſcipline, which had been lately encoun- | 
ged by the example of an officer in high command [ ſuppo- be 
fed to mean Sir Hugh Palliſer. ] tiv 
Earl of Sandwich ſaid, he was much ſurpriſed, how the 12 
noble Duke could either directly or indirectly, endeavour to ed 
lay the fault at his door. His Lordſhip argued in this WW wa 
manner for ſome time, and ſaid, it might be contended with tive 
equal juſtice, that he was anſwerable for the moral as well a dil 
the military conduct of every man who ſerved in the navy, and 
He could tell the noble Duke however. for he believed his WM in 
intelligence was of a more recent date, that the mutiny had rec 
totally ſubſided, and only proceeded from that fpirit of l-: ne; 
centiouſneſs, which is liable to break out when the ſeamen are Wl dep, 
near ſhore, or in port, which can ſcarcely be ever reſtrainei, Will the 
within due bounds. He ſpoke in very warm terms of Ca- ua 
tain Jacobs, the commander; ſaid ſome miſconception bad ara and 


among ſome of his crew, but that when they were conviacei men 
of their error, they were very readily reconciled to their cap 
*ain, and very chearfully returned to their duty. 

Trl of Briftel (aid, the circumſtance alluded to by the m. 


Earl of *7, "1ke, was clearly a general indication of the temper and 
_ Ty dilpoſit 


pn Arn 


diſpoſition of the whole body of Britiſh ſeamen, The par- 
tial conduct of the admiralty, the general want and corrupt 
appointment of petty officers, had ſown the ſeeds of mutiny 
deep in the breaſts of the brave and honeſt tars. Diſcipline 
was totally neglected, or indeed at an end; and the ignorance, 
inexperience and incapacity of the petty officers, had rendered 
all military authority contemptible, and diſregarded. He 
feared that the cauſes being native and original, would produce 
ſimilar effects throughout the navy; and if they ſhould not 
it could only, he was certain, be attributed to the high and 
juſtly has characters of the captains and elder lieutenants, 
who he believed were ſcarcely to be paralelled at any other pe- 
riod of the naval annals of this country. He had every rea- 
ſon to dread, that would not be the only mutiny we ſhould 
ſhortly hear of. 

His Lordſhip then entered into ſeveral particulars of the 
mutiny, with which he ſeemed to be perfectly acquainted, 
and attributed the reſtoration of tranquility and obedience 
aboard the Defiance, ſolely to the happy and prudent conduct 
of the ſuperior officers, whoſe intereſt and authority over the | | 
men, was the reaſon why perhaps the fatal effects of ſo da- | 
ring a mutiny, had not been extended to every other ſhip in 
the ſquadron. 

As ſoon as this converſation ended, 

Duke of Bolton roſe, and confirmed every thing which had Duke of 
deen advanced by the noble Earl, who ſpoke before him, rela- Bolton. 
tiveto the want of diſcipline, of able petty officers, &c. He 
the WW was perſuaded, that the general diſſatisfaction which prevail- 
to ed aboard his Majeſty's fleet, did not ſolely ariſe from the 
this WY want of petty officers ; there were other cauſes, no leſs opera- 
vit tive: that general cuſtom of preſſing, in particular, at once the 
| 3 Wl diſgrace of our laws, and the bane of our navy ; it was ſavage 
. nud cruel; it was impolitic and could only have originated | 
| bis BY in folly and barbariſm. Men preſſed ! it was abſurd to ex- | 
bad pect that a ſeaman would ever be happy in a ſtate of confine- | 
f- nent, he might add impriſonment; the firſt offence, that of 
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ne depriving them of their liberty, was never forgot or forgiven ; 

ined, Wi the recollection of the circumſtance which dragged them 

of way like criminals always filled their breaſts with reſentment 
e 


and revenge; and it was the conſummation of folly to expect 
men would fight in defence of thoſe liberties, which they, 
and they only, were forbid the enjoyment of. 

Independent of theſe conſiderations there were others, he 
e wo Would venture to ſay, that had a very great ſhare in thoſe diſ- 


CO- 


Earl of 
Shelburne, 


ter, but whether private or public, the Houſe had nothing at 
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contents, which threatened to convulſe, and render ineffac— 
tual the naval force of this country ; he meant the perſecution 
of ſome of the brighteſt naval characters England ever be. 
held, a Keppel, a Howe and a Harland. hy had Sir 
Robert Harland reſigned his commiſſion ? The reaſon might 
be ſoon known, if miniſters would only in one inſtance, learn 
to be candid, if they would for once only conſent not to keep 
their Lordſhips and the nation in the dark. Sir Robert Har. 
land had wrote a lettet to the admiralty, defiring permiſſion 
to quit his command, he had accompanied that letter wich 
the motives which induced him to make the requeſt, His te. 
queſt had been granted. If no other noble Lord thought fit | 
to move for that letter, he ſhould. He thought their Lod- | 
ſhips ought to be acquainted with ſo important acircumſtance, 
in order to know how we had loft ſo valuable a ſeaman, at ſo 
very critical and important a criſis. 

Here a cry of move, move! being loudly repeated, his 
Grace concluded with moving, That a copy or extracts 
of a letter from Sir Robert Harland to the admiralty, deſiring 
permiſſion to ſtrike his flag, be, by the proper officer, laid be- 
fore that Houſe,” 

The Lord Chancellor objected to the motion. The Houle 
he ſaid could or ought not to know any thing of the contents 
of the letter; it might be a private, it might be a public let- 


all to do with it. 
He concluded a long ſpeech, with a general attack cn the 


whole body of the aoble Lords in oppoſition, of all military 
profeſional men, of a villainous caſt, who would, if the letter 
was produced, be encouraged, from baſe and factious motives, 


to fly in the face of their ſuperiors; and did not ſtop at affim-Wlſ ©: 
ing, that appeals to Parliament were little ſhort of avowed bor 


acts of mutiny. | 
Earl of Shelburne laughed hearrily at the abſurdity of endea-W vil 


vouring to perſuade the Houſe that a letter to the admiralty- WW "tit 
board in its official capacity, could have ſuggeſted a doubt in 
the mind of the learned Lord, that the letter in queſtion was 
of a private and not of a public nature. But no matter, {et 
the letter be public, let it be private, was it not in effect: 
matter of public intereſt, of which their Lordſhips and the 
nation had a right to be ſatisfied, that was whether Sir Rc 
bert Harland had at a moſt critical and trying period, deſert 
ed the ſervice of his country; or whether he could longet 
have retained his command, conſiſtently with the honour 0 
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an officer, of long ſervice? If the former ſhould turn out to 
de the caſe, then moſt certainly, Sir Robert would deſerve 
public reprehenſion, if not public puniſhment ; if the latter, 
by the tame rule, thoſe who had driven an officer of his rank 
and abilities from the ſervice, would deſerve to have the ſame 
meaſure dealt out to them. | f 
The Duke of Grafton commented, with a becoming mix- Duke of 
ture of ſpirit, ſarcaſm and contempt, on the ſtrange ſpeech H. 


which he heard from the woolſack, wherein, he did not for- 


t to remind the learned Lord of his laborious induſtry, in 
ſtarting cavils, perverting words, and conſtant endeavours, to 
reſtrain the liberty of debate, by preventing noble Lords from 
delivering their ſentiments, 


The Lord Chancellor replied very fully; but with ſome de- Lord ch 


of warmth and acrimony. celle. 
The debate was continued for ſome time longer, but it 
degenerated into a kind of altercation, in which the Dukes 
of Richmond and Chandos, Earls Gower, Radnor, Effing- 
ham, and Lord Camden, bore the principal part, The 
queſtion being at length put, the Houſe divided, contents 


25, non-contents 58. 
May 14 


The enquiry into the Greenwich Hoſpital buſineſs being 
reſumed, Earl of Sandw:ich roſe, and ſpoke as follows: Earl of 


My Lords, after the ſolemnity with which this enquiry in- Sandwich, 


to the management of Greenwich Hoſpital has been brought 
into this Houſe, and the great expectation of the public from 
lo long and ſo minute an examination of it, by ſome of the 
ableſt men in this kingdom, if it ſhould appear that the 
charges brough: againſt myſelf, and the ſeveral perſons men- 
tioned in the printed memorial now on your Lordſhips' table, 
are falſe and groundleſs, I flatter myſelf, that your Lordſhips 
will think, that both I and the other perſons in queſtion, are 
titled to the countenance and protection of this Houſe : 
that they will be (I believe 1 may venture to ſay that they 
ae) proved to be fo, I have not the leaſt doubt—very little 
agument or proof, except what has come out from the wit- 
neſſes on the other ſide, is neceſſary for this purpoſe. 

It ſeems, however, incumbent on me to take up a little of 
your Lordſhips? time, to open to you the mode in which I 
mean to anſwer the ſeveral charges againſt me, and to explain 
bow far I think myſelf obliged to enter into this diſcuffion. 
[muſt therefore premiſe to your Lordſhips, that I ſhall — 
jndertake to anſwer ſuch charges as have been urged again 

me 
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me perſonally, either as à commiſſioner and governor of the 
. hoſpital, or n firſt lord of the admiralty. +. — 
_ Had I not conſidered the enquiry as an attack upon myſelf, 
I ſhould not have given way to it as a member of this Houſe, 
as it is a buſineſs which, in my opinion, is very improper to 
take up almoſt a whole ſeſſion in this great and hereditary 
council of the nation, I will not enter into any diſcuſſion 
whether the noble Lords who brought the buſineſs before the 
Houſe meant to bring a charge againſt me; it is ſufficient for 
me to ſay, that the book upon your Lordſhips' table contains 
charges of a very grievous nature againſt me, no leſs than 
refuſals to redreſs complaints; denials of juſtice ; partialities 
againſt thoſe whom I thought adverſe to my purpoſes, It is 
ſaid, that my perſonal views and intereſts, connections and 
prejudices, are the leading motives which govern the hoſpi- 
tal. That I was the firſt who conceived, or at leaſt ventured 
to put fully in practice, the opinion that the offices of Green- 
wich Hoſpital might with impunity be converted into emolu- 
luments 1 an election. That to enable me to return mem- 
bers to Parliament for a ſingle borough, Greenwich Hoſpital 
has been converted into an engine of corruption, and a den of 
borough jobbers. That the government of the hoſpital has 
undergone a total perverſion. That the noble deſign of the 
eſtabliſhment has been perverted, and that I only conſider 
Greenwich Hqſpital as an appendage to my priyate fortune, 
I ſhall not, = enter into any defence, except upon 
thoſe articles of accuſation which have been attempted to be 
ſupported by evidence ; Mang a right to conſider the other 
charges as abandoned by the adverſe parties. I will therefore 
ſelect thoſe points, which upon theſe principles it ſeems ad- 
viſeable for me to ſpeak to. Iwill conſider how they have 
been, ſupported, and endeavour to draw to your Lordſhips 
recolleQion the evidence which has been given; and this, [ 
ws 4 myſelf, will be.deemed fully ſufficient to refute them. 
I cannot ſuppoſe that it will be expected that I ſhould en- 
ter into the diſcuſſion of any legal points; if there are any 
ſuch queſtions of law, relative to the management of Green- 
wich Hoſpital, I profeſs myſelf incompetent to decide upon 
them; and if it wert gtherwiſe, this is not the time or place 


o 


to diſcuſs them. © .., FT 

Let me. aſk, whether, any matter has been offered to your 
Lordſhips which could not be enquired into in its proper 
court? Has any right been withheld from any perſon who 
had not a proper legal remedy in the uſual courſe of judica- 


ture? If any individual was improperly treated in the ordi- 
0 | n 
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nary buſineſs and affairs of the hoſpital, had he not the coun- 
cil and direction of the hoſpital to reſort to? If he ſtill thought 
himſelf aggrieved” by the deciſion of the council and direction, 
much leſs pains than thoſe which brought the buſineſs here, 
might have carried it into the courts below. If Captain 
Baillie was injured by the proceedings of the committee, is 
there not a proper mode of ſubjecting their proceedings to the 
opinion of the King's Bench? If Captain Baillie has been 
unjuſtly removed from his office, cannot the court of King's 
Beach reſtore bim? In ſhort, has any thing been brought be- 
fore your Lordſhips ? Was it probable, was it poffible, that 
any thing could be brought before y-ur Lordſhips, in the 
courſe of this buſineſs, which might not bave been enquired 
into in Greenwich Hoſpital or Weſtminſter-hall ? 

As to mylelf, I am conſcious | have done my duty to the 
beſt of my judgment, and according to precedent ; when [ 
have received complaints, I have liſtened to them from what- 
ever quarter they came, and given ſuch redreſs as I thought 
myſelf authorized to afford. I have ſuſpended and removed 
oficers who, I thought, had miſbehaved; and I defy the 
blackeſt malice to ſuggeſt, that J have ever lowered my dig- 
nity, by ſhewing the leaſt degree of partiality in any ſuch ex- 
etion of the power with which I thought myſelf inveſted. 


r Here, my Lords, ends every thing which I think neceſſary 
to ſay by way of introduction to what I conſider as my own 

n defence, in anſwer to what has been thrown out againſt me, 

Xe As to any abuſes in the management of this charity, in 

er which [ cannot be perſonally concerned (and which appear 

re to me to be infinitely leſs than can be ſuppoſed to exiſt in the 

d- management of any other charity, equally extenſive) if the 

ve Houſe thinks that we are warranted to fic as a commiſſion for 

5 Charitable uſes, or a court of chancery, they will act as they 


ulge proper upon that occaſion ; and, indeed, ſince we have 
zone ſo far as to hear evidence upon many ſuppoſed abuſes 
wanſt ſeveral perſons, who, I am perſuaded, are perfectly in- 


ny nocent (though it is impoſſible for me to ſtate their caſe as a 
en- Patter proper for parliamentary enquiry) I am iaclined to 
don keleve that your Lordſhips' humanity will lead you to give up 
ace be more of your time, in order to allow them an opportu- 


1 of bringing evidence in their own exculpation. In this 


our” {i lines I am as ready to give my aſſiſtance, as any other Lord 
oper n this Houſe ; but 1 defire that | may not be conſidered as 'a 
who 


_ in the management of it, or as a party concerned, 
ore I conclude, I hope there will be no impropriety in my 
dentioning to your Lordſhips a few inſtances, in which [ 
Vor. XII. Yy. have 
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have ſhewn myſelf a true friend to Greenwich Hoſpital, 1 
doubt not other firſt lords of the admiralty have bad the ſame 
inclination to befriend that noble charity, as | have I ways 
entertained ; but few of them have had fo much power of 
doing it, from the much longer time | have ſat at the board, 
than I believe any other perſon ever did, and from my having 
| had, no military avocations to employ my time in the ſervice 
of my country. 
I can ſay, with the ſtrigeſt truth, that if TI have merit in 
— part of my conduct, it is my conſtant attention to the 
fare and improvement of this noble charity: it bas beet 
my favourite and unrivalled object; ; and I have never, for a 
moment, loft ſight of what could any way be turned to its 
Advantage. Your Lordſhips will obſerve, that I have been 
ja the admiralty, at different times, above ſeventeen years, 
which has given me the means of doing much more than any 
ef my predeceſſors in office. When fiiſt I came into the oi 
fice, in the year 1744, there were only 1000 penſionets in 
the hoſpital ; they have been increaſing gradually, till they 
are now got to 2169; 800 of whom have becn added du. 
Ting the time of my being at the board of admiralty ; and! 
' muſt obſerve to your gw 9s that ſo much has the revenue 
oß the hoſpital encreaſed, by the care and attention that. have 
| been paid to the management of it, that all this has been 
done without durthening the public, and without demanding 
from them the aſſiſtance of a ſingle ſhilling. Indeed, for 
theſe three laſt years, 4000. has been given by Parliament, 
| but. that was not wanted to defray the expence of the original 
augmented, eſtabliſhment of penſioners ; it is to give aid to 


20. Additional charity of out- penſioners, which was eſtabliſh- * 
Ed. at the end of the faft war, to which the public at ficſt ga no 
-10,0007. for ſome years nothing, as it was then defrayed ou Th 

b the, annual. revenue of the hoſpital, and as that diminiſhet pro 
N TT of peace, when fewer ſeamen are voted, it was necel 4 
ary to_apply to Parliament for qoocl, for the (ole puipoſe of me; 


Pape: out* penſioners. 

* he. erat Nate of this queſſi ion all appear from the fo 

Towing account,” "which will. ſhew, that the maintenance 

2 out- penſioners,” from the year #763 to 54778, the hoſpit 
as Cl near. r 
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Firſt eſtabliſhment in 1763.ꝛqꝗua _ ο 

| $706 i wot r ee 
1705, Ae „ 

1760, | 1771, 25 8 * Ty 

176, . 

1 766, 177 55 ( Nothing. 

1769, - 1774» | _= * . 

1770, - oh 

17755 | 0,060 

1 777 —— — JED 4,000 

r — 

44,000 

Expence of maintenance, — 103,455 
Paid out of the hoſpital revenue, 59,455 


Which it could not have done, had not the income been 


greatly improved. 1 
As a proof, that under my adminiſtration the eſtates of the 
hoſpital have not been much miſmanaged, I have the fatis- 
faction to inform your Lordſhips, that the Derwentwater 
eſtate, which in the year 1745 (when I juſt came to the 
board) produced col. now produces 11,988“. and in few 
years will be raiſed 30col. more, there having been tenders 
already actually made to the amount of upwards of that ſam 
mote than the former rents, upon leaſes for twenty-one years. 
This is excluſive of the lead mines, which communibus anhis, 
produce a clear 8020). a year. 8 
ln order for the better improvement, and for obtaining a 
more certain knowledge of the real value of this eſtate, two 
of the directors were employed about five or fix years agg to 
viſit the ſeveral eſtates, and to make their report of ' any Im- 
provements that might be made, This, meaſure had the moſt 
ſalutary effects; the two directors did their duty like abſe and 
boneſt men; and I have no doubt, but that in conſequence. 
of their inveſtigations, the income of the eſtate will be in a 
few years conſiderably augmented ; probably to many thou- 
lands a year, One great improvement has been the erectit 


alarge ſmelting mill and rehnery, which have anſwered'be- 


S792 yond 
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Fon imagination, and conſiderably improved the income, 
efore the erecting of that mill, we were obliged to Carry our 
ore. to be manufactured, and were at the mercy of the many- 
E ; | 
„Captain Baillie, 2nd the witneſſes be has brought to the 
bar, have been continually, throwivg out, that he was the 
true and unvaried friend to the penſioners, inſinuating there. 
by, that he was their only friend, and that they are neglect. 
ed by others, whoſe duty it equally is to be attentive to their 
intereſts. Ahn 
L have not made any parade of what I have done for them; 
but I belieye I may venture to ſay, now I am called upon, 
that they never had ſo true, ſo conſtant, and fo effeual : 
friend as myſelf. When I firſt came into office, there way 
no particular place allotted to the fick ; they were mixed in 
the hoſpital with thoſe in health; and though particular 
wards were allotted to them, they not only took up the room 
of healthy people, but could not be ſo well attended, and fo 
private, as the nature obtheir infirmities required, and as an 
additional hoſpital, erected purpoſely for them allows; beſides 
this, the danger of infection in communicative diſorders is now 

teatly leſſened, and the frequency of burials entirely removed 
rom the eyes of thoſe who are moſt likely to be hurt by ſuch 
a ſight, and who ought to be led through the remainder of 
their life with as few unpleaſing objects as their ſituation will 
admit of, * 7 
This infirmary (which is allowed to be one of the com- 
pleteſt hoſpitals in the kingdom) was eſtabliſhed under my 
direction; and I may almoſt claim the honour of being the 
ſole founder of it. 

To prevent abuſes in the admiſſion of improper objects into — 

the hoſpital, I have always attended the quarterly examina- "4 
tions of the candidates for admiſſion ; I have myſelf examined 


into their-pretenſions, from age, infirmities, and time of ſet- | 
vice, and have claſſed them, for preference, in admiſſion, for 
ſingly, according to thoſe pretenſions; and I have rigidly ad- dy 
hered to à fixed rule I have made, never to attend to any ap- « 


plication, or to receive any petition about the admiſſion of 4 Lot 
penſioner. There ate Lords that hear me, ſome of my bel Gre 
and moft reſpected friends, who know the truth of What! 
_fay, by the refufal I have made to attend to their ſolicitations 
on this ſubject; and T have in my hand a letter from a very 
reſpectable peer [ Lord 8 of this realm, which I bal 
read as. part of my ſpeech, which will ſhew your L 
CW» =P WM | 


"Ta 
* 
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of many deſerving objects that had no friends to ſolicit for t 
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the language I have held, when theſe ſort of applications have 


- reached me.“ 


Another point in which I have much befriended the 'pen- 
ſioners, was the eſtabliſhing a new dining-ball, which was 
done under my abſolute and ſole direction, and from my own 
diſcovery how it might be executed. The mode of dining 
the penſioners, till within theſe four or five years, was in one 
hall, in which tables were laid for co men, and there were 
boo more waiting at the door to ſucceed them: when the 
firſt ſet had hurried over their dinner, the ſecond came in 
upon the filth of the others, and into the nauſeous ſmell of a 
room in which fo large a number of gueſts had been feeding. 
Wiſhing to remedy this nuiſance, for ſuch I muſt call it, I 
made it my buſineſs to ſearch and enquire whether any place 
could be found to receive the ſecond ſet of hungry penſioners, 


' and to relieve them from the fituation in which Tantalus is 


placed by the poets, as having proviſions at his chin, without 
the poſſibility of his getting at them, In conſequence of this 
inveſtigation, found that there was another hall that was 
in a manner ufeleſs, being employed only as a fort of lumber 
room, or ſtorchouſe for the ſtewards, and other ſtores. This 
room I ordered to be converted into a dining-hall, and a new 
kitchen to be fitted up to ſupply tables for 600 more men; 
which number have dined comfortably together, at the ſame 
time that 600 of their brethren were at table elſewhere. I 
will mention but one more improvement made by me, 'and 
that is having conſtantly ſet my face againſt the allowing the 
inferior offices to be performed by deputy. This conduct 
docs not ſavour of the character of a borough jobber, and one 


— 
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Lord Petre's letter his Lordſhip read as follows : : 
„My Lord, Pear - Lane, Peg. 25, 1779. 

« IT makes me very happy to have it in my power to be of any 
ſervice to your Lordſhip, and ſhould it be neceſſary, T ſhall be rea- 
dy to obey your commands. ul Deer. 

* It is with the greateſt truth I can aſſure the Houſe, that your 
Lordſhip, with anfinite politeneſs, refuſed admitting a Java 1nto 
Grenwich Hoſpital ia whoſe fayour I intereſted, myſelf, and gave 
a the only reaſon, that your Lordſhip, had made it an eſtabliſhed 
rule, never to prefer any one on recommendation. to the 9 


"1 am, my Lord, . . 8 
W : your Lordſhip's moſt obedient 
| 2 humble ſerv ant. 
Irn 

that 
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that made Swe Hoſpital an appendage to his own pri- 
* 


vate fortune. Lords, till my time, moſt” of the inferior 
offices, ſuch as thoſe of the caoks, their mates, ſcullery-men, 
&c. were done by deputy, which certainly afforded the oppor. 
tunity of giving ſtipends of twenty or thirty pounds a year to 
the yoters or ſervants of the firft Tor of the admiralty. This 
1 abſg]utely aboliſhed ; and there is but one of theſe officers 
who acts by deputy, and him I have ſuffered to remain, be- 
cauſe he was put in by one of my predeceſſors, who I would 
not with to offend f Qed very differently with regard to 
man of my own, whoſe name 1s Joy, e! who was a Hun 
tingdonſhire freebolder, I made him a ſcdllery-man, and 
finding that he did not attend to his buſineſs, and had got 
another perſon to do it for him, I turned him out of his place, 
nor did his Huntingdonſhire merit avail! him, or prevent his 
mT ſacrificed as an example to other delinquents. | 
It has been given out, and was generally believed, that 
inſtead of admitting decayed ſeamen as penſioners, I had filled 
the hoſpital with Handggdonſhire voters and landmen. J 
now moſt ſolemnly declare, that out of 2169 penſioners at 
preſent in the hoſpital, there is not, to my knowledge, a ſin- 
gle Yuntingdonſhire wan, nor one who is not thoroughly 
qualified from length of ſervice at ſea, and infirmities, ac- 
quired in the. performance of his duty as a ſeaman. 
do not ſay this to gain applauſe : I know I have done 
nothing more than what my own heart leads me to think eve- 
ry-man will do who feels for the ſufferings of his fellow crea- 
tures ; 1 ſhould therefore flatter myſelf, there is no impro- 
priety in my pointing out theſe circumſtances, and intimating, 
that even if any malverſations laid to my charge had been 
proved, there were ſome parts of my conduct which ſhould 
have leſſened the indignation of mankind againſt me: but, 
thank God, no ſuch- malverſations have been proved, and | 
fatter myſelf, that when this enquiry is ended, my reputation 
will not ſuffer by the long and ſerious examination of my 
conduct. 1 8h 5 
The charges that have been attempted to be proved are, 
I. That the charter was formed by the immediate care and 
abfities of Mr, Ibbetſon, under the inſpe&ion of Lord Sand- 
i enen ee. _ 
„ , That ſeveral landmen are appointed to hold offices in 
„„ | | ee nab ———_— 
III. That clerks and under-officers are allowed to lodge i 
, RIP | 
IV. That I have turned a deaf ear to complaints. 


V. Tit 
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v. That I appointed the committee unfairly and impro- 


rly. _— x ada | 

| i. Thar 1 direQed Mr. Butlet to negotiate With Mr. 
Murphy, and that the negotiation began on my fide, 
VII. That. Mr. Cooke was employed by me to intimidate 
Mr, Le Fevre, and others, ba Elio 
1 ſhall, take them one by one, according, to the order in 
which | have named them, and endeavour to bring to your 

Lordſhips* recollection how they have been ſupported. *% 
The fic charge that was made againſt me relates to the al- 


tration of the charter, and the new book of inſtructions ; it 
j has been ſaid that whatever reſpeRable forms they may have 
; gone through, they were in fact prepared under my inſpeQion, 
% and by the immediate care and abilities of the ſecretary to the 
| crecors— That there are a variety of omiſſions and additions 
t in the new charter, all of which have an uniform tendency to 
4 leſſen the number and force of the ſeveral checks at firſt eſta- 
1 bliſhed, and reduce the whole to an abſolute dependence on 
it the admuralty, 4 ar is EP 
- Evidence to this point in my own behalf I ſhall bring 
ly none: I am perfectly ſatisfied that your raters > Opinion, of 
to me.on theſe particulars, ſhould reſt upon the evidence brought 
by my accuſers. I appeal to the recollection of your Lord- 
* ſhips, and to the eyidence on the table, whether there is the 
I lighteſt proof of connection between me and any of the per- 
A ſous employed in framing the new charter, 
Ds The 0 evidence who was called on this ſubject was Mr. 


Everiſt, the ſolicitor of the hoſpital ; he has diſclaimed hav- 


— ing the leaſt connection with me, Wi heard me ſpeak 
1d to him, or having ever received from me the ſmalleſt direction 
ut, about the charter; bis ſhare in preparing the charter ſeems to 
11 have been exceedingly” ſmall, He prepared the firſt draft of 
* it, this he ſubmitted to Mr. Sibthorpe, who was at that time 
my joint ſolicitor. to the hoſpital with him; from this time he 


ſeems to have taken no further part in the buſineſs. As to 
my interference, or the interference of Mr. Ibbetſon, the ſe- 
od 47 751 of the hoſpital, bis declarations were uniform and 
a0. dftini, that neither of us were concerned Tn drawing the 
| charter, or ſuggeſting ary of the alterations in it. 

in N Mr. Eden's very able and ſatisfactory explanation of this 
whole matter comes next; he informed your Lordſhips of all 
/the tranſaQons relative to the new charter in every {tage of 
ts progreſſion, and by his evidence, your Lordſhips ate now 
perfet | repared in the manner 


* 


priAly apprteed we e charter way 
it ſhould be prepared; that the draft of it was drawn by Mr. 
| Everiſt, 
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Everiſt, the ſolicitor of the hoſpital, afterwards corrected by 
Mr. Sibthorpe, his partner, and much his ſenior in buſineſs, 
that it was then laid before Mr. Eden, the auditor, and one of 
the council of the hoſpital. That ſome alterations in it were 
ſuggeſted by him; that theſe alterations were afterwards in- 
ſerted by Mr. Sibthorpe, that the draft fo prepared and ameng. 
ed was Jaid before Mr. Eden, and his Majeſty's law officers, 
his attorney, and ſolicitor general, and by them finally peruſed 
and approved for his Majeſty to ſign. | 

The declarations of Mr. Eden agreed with thoſe of Mr, 
Everiſt, he diſclaimed the leaſt connection with Mr, Ihbet. 
ſon in this particular buſineſs, and diſavowed the interference 
of myſelf or any other of his Majeſty's miniſters, 

The next evidence your Lordſhips called for was Mr. Sib. 
thorpe; his evidence perfectly coincided with that of Mr, 
Eden, he, denied that Mr. Ibbetſon had ever communicated 
with him on this buſineſs. He denied that I had ever ſpoken 
to him on the ſubject. | 

Captain Baillie declared in evidence, that the draught of 
the charter had not been read at the general court before it 
was finally approved; it appears from the books of the gene- 
ral court that it was read on the toth of March, 1774, and 
afterwards, when it was perfected at another general court, on 
the 16th of December, 1775; it had alſo — read at the 
board of directors in the intermediate time, in the preſence of 
Captain Baillie, who was chairman of the meeting. 

Mr. Ibbetſan was called upon frequently in the courſe of 
this buſineſs ; and, I believe, every one of your Lordſhips is 
ſenſible of the readineſs, the candour, and the accuracy, with 
which he ſtated, and the perſpicuity with which he explained 
every part of the tranſactions he was deſired to elucidate, He 
gave your Lordſhips his oath that he had not the ſlighteſt con- 
nection with any perſon concerned in drawing the charter, 
and that he had not once ſpoken with me on the ſubject ; and 
yet Captain Baillie in bis outſet informed your 1.ordſhips, 
that Mr. Ibbetſon was the perſon who drew up the charter. 

Thus wefe the accuſations againſt me, reſpeRing the char- 
ter, contradicted by the united teſtimony of every witnels 
ſummoned to your Lordſbips* bar. | 

The next accuſation reſpects the merit of the alterations in 
the charter; as the ſlighteſt reaſon has not hitherto appeared 
to charge theſe alterations againſt me, or upon my particulu 
influence with thoſe who were concerned in preparing it, 
ſhould be juſtified in waving B's enquiry on this head, but! 
owe it to the public, to your Lordſhips, and to the reſpectabi 

| . : | a” 
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inhabitants of Greenwich Hoſpital, to inform you, that there 
is not in, any of theſe alterations the ſlighteſt circumſtance at 
which the friend of the ſeamen ſhou'd take alarm. In no 
one inſtance are his intereſts prejudiced, in many they are ſen- 
ſibly promoted. a | 
The only inſtance which bears even an appearance of leſ- 
ſening the ſeamen's prerogatives, is, that the right of recom- 
mendation to offices, which by the commiſſion was veſted in 
the court of commiſſioners, is omitted in the charter, and the 
power of appointing them veſted ſolely in the admiralty, 
This fact was fully explained by Mr. Eden, and uſage, as 
well as common ſenſe, ſhews that it was never intended that 
the general court ſhould fix upon the perſons who were to 
bold offices in the hoſpital ; when the increaſe of the efta- 
bliſhment of the hoſpital, which” has gradually riſen from 
d forty to near two thouſand two hundred penſioners, required 
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n an additional eſtabliſhment of officers, they were to give no- 

tice to the admiralty that ſuch additional officers were want- 
of ing, and to recommend it to that board to appoint them; 
it ſometimes they propoſed certain perſons, out of which the ad- 
e- miralty might or might not appoint the officers; there is one 
nd inſtance of their naming ſix perſons to be choſen out of; can 


on there be a ſtronger proof that the abſolute and final appoint- 
ment was in the admiralty ? This cuſtom, however, of pro- 
of poling perſons by the general court has been long laid aſide, 
nor do | find any inſtance of its having been executed ſince 
of the year 1722; J will go farther, and ſay, that the execution 
i of it is utterly impracticable. Three or four general courts in 
ith a year are as many as are neceſſary for carrying on the buſineſs 
ned the hoſpital, I think the charter directs that two ſhall be 
He held, I believe the commiſſion names four as neceſſary ; how 
on- thEn are vacancies to be filled up? Is a general court to be 
ter, called every time that a ſcullery-man dies, or that a cook's 
and mate is turned out of his office for drunkenneſs? My Lords, 
ips, it uy were to fit every week they could hardly do the buſi- 
nels, | 
A very recent inſtance, proves how this point of recom- 
mending officers by the general court has been underſtood 
and executed: when the new kitchen was eſtabliſhed, a great 
number of new officers were to be appointed; this the gene- 
nl court-ſignified to the admiralty, and recommended to them 
o appoint the officers, which they accordingly did; and 
indeed, what could be more inconſiſtent, than that the per- 
ons who fign the appointment, ſhould have no concern in 
chuſing the perſons by themſelves appointed ? | 
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The next alteration complained of is, that the court of 
commiſfioners art directed by the charter to meet twice a 
year, though they are required by the commiſſion to meet 

our times a year. I beg your Lordſhips will for a moment 
conſider of whom the court of commiſſionets is compoſed; 
experience ſhewed that it was inconſiſtent with the purſuits 
and (occupations. of thoſe gentlemen, inconfiſtent with the 

buſineſs of the nation, which moves in its various depart- 
ments through their hands, and abſolutely incompatible with 
the laborious and inceſſant duties of the admiralty, to meet 
as often as the commiſhon preſcribed, It appears by the 
books on your Lordſhips' table, that frequently nine months 
have elapſed without the court of commiſſioners once meet- 
ing. To theſe deviations from the original intention of the 

* the charter oppoſes the propereſt remedy, by en- 
larging the 1ntervening time between the meetings of the 

. commiſſioners, - By the alteration—their duty as commil- 
fioners, becomes more conſiſtent and compatible with their 
other purſuits and occupations a regular attendance at the 
court being thus facilitated, what was before poſſible to none, 
being now made poflible to many; it is not unreaſonable to 
hope that the court of commiſſioners will meet regularly, and 
have the moſt reſpectable attendance. 

The next circumſtance of alteration which engaged your 
Lordſhips' attention is, that the clauſe in the charter provides, in 
ce that all ſuch perſons to be fo recommended and admitted Wi 
into the ſaid hoſpital, as the officers of the houſe or other- bo 
wiſe, ſhould be ſeafaring men.” 
But in the charter, the words or otherwiſe, are omitted; I ch; 
muft wait till I am informed, what poſſible tenſe can be given &e 

to the words or othertuiſe, before I can ſpeak my ſentiments 
on their omiſſion. At preſent, I have this opinion of their 
value, that I entirely agree with the gentleman who told your 

- Lordſhips at the bar, that if IJ had found them in the draft 
laid before me, I ſhould not have ſtruck them out; if I had 
not found them there, I ſhould not have put them in, 


The next alteration which was charged upon the perſons 6, 

. who fabricated the new charter was, that there were words the « 
1ferted in it, which gave the admiralty power to diſplace, WW purc! 
move, or ſuſpend any officer of the hoſpital who ſhould be been 
Nuten of milbehaviout. -I-beg leave to ſubmit to your Lord- Bu 
 thips; that by the common law of the land, it is an incident cba; 
inſeparable from every borporation, to have the power ef pays 
lands 


making bye favs and privatc Ratutes for :its good government 
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and regulation, and to puniſh all the officers employed in it, 
who. are guilty of miſbehaviour, by ſuſpenſion or removal, 
from their reſpective offices. | 

The charter is therefore only a declaration of the common 
law of the land; the words here attempted to be criminated, 
give not any new, extraordinary, or. unreaſonable powers; 
yet, they are not without their uſe. They are a ſtanding 
memento to every officer in Greenwich Hoſpital, to remind 
him that the charter by which he holds his office, will puniſh 
him for the ſlighteſt miſbehaviour in it. 

I now come, my Lords, to the laſt point of accuſation 
zgainſt the framers of the new charter. 

t is objected as a crime of the greateſt cnormity, that a 
power is given by the new charter to ſell, exchange, and 
alienate all the eſtates of the hoſpital, This was . urged 

inſt me as a crime of the blackeſt dye; as a device to fob 
the hoſpital of its property: here, my Lords, upon this ſub- 
ect, I cannot help expreiting my ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment, 
that your Lordſhips ſhould not only have paid attention to 
ſuch a charge, but that two days of your Lordſhips' time 
ſhould, in this important and very buſy ſeſſion, be loſt in an 
attempt to eſtabliſh an accuſation of ſo brittle a ſubſtance, 
that it fell in pieces the moment it came to be handled. 
ur The fact, my Lords, is, that notwithſtanding theſe words 
cs, in the charter, the commiſſioners and governors of Green- 
<> Wa wich Hoſpital are as little able to ſell the property of the 
- boſpital now, as they were hefore the paſſing of the charter, 

Before the charter was obtained, if any perſon had pur- 
; | BY chaſed lands of the hoſpital, it was incumbent upon him to 
en fee that the money he paid for his purchaſe of the hoſpital 
nts e lands was laid out in the purchaſe of other lands of equal 
cir e value, Having done this, my Lords, he was ſo far ſecure, 
our Wl that if his tranſaction with the hoſpital were in any ſubſe- 
aft I quent time avoided, he had the lands purchaſed, with the mo- 
nad «| he paid to the hoſpital, or their value in money returned 
10 him. 


ons Such was the fituation of matters in this reſpect, before 
ds the obtaining the charter, and ſuch was the fituation of a 
ice, purchaſer and ſuch it continues to be ſince the charter has 
be been obtained. unit 0 covs 

o But, my Lords, if the purchaſer, either before or ſince the 


obtajning the charter, does not take care that the money be 

days is laid out in the purchaſe of other lands, and that thoſe 

lads are duly ſettled 1 to the truſts of the __ * 
2 2 8 
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the bargain, as far as the hoſpital is concerned, is abſolutely, 
and to all intents and purpoſes null and void. 

In ſome caſes, the hoſpital will have its remedy againft the 
truſtees. Chancery will decree them to purchaſe lands with 
their own money; and theſe lands will be conveyed to the 
hoſpital upon the ſame truſts as they held the other. In other 
caſes, the remedy will be againſt the purchaſers. In theſe 
caſes, chancery will decree the purchaſer to hold the lands as 
a truſtee and for the benefit of the hoſpital ; or to convey 
them immediately to the hoſpital, to be held by them upon 
the truſts of the charter. | ' 

At all events, the property of the hoſpital is incapable of 
ſuffering ; ſuch is the fituation of the property of the ho- 
ſpital under the charter; and ſuch it was under the com- 
miffion. | 

Your Lordſhips may aſk, what is then the uſe of the 
words in the charter, if they make no innovation in this 
reſpeCt ? I will attempt to explain it to your Lordſhips, 

Before the charter was obtained, the purchaſer from the 
hoſpital, whatever care he might take about the application 
of the may Cleary no ſecurity that his purchaſe would be 

nanent; uſe it was in the option of any of the ſuc- 
ceſſors in the government of the hoſpital to avoid the pur- 
chaſe. However, if his purchaſe were avoided, the lands 
bought with the money paid by him, or an equivalent to it 
in value would be reſtored to him. But by virtue of the 
preſent clauſe in the charter, if he takes care to ſee that the 
purchaſe-money 1s properly applied, his purchaſe is com- 
pletely good, and cannot be avoided in any reſpect. 

With this neceſſity of ſeeing to the application of the pur- 
chaſe-money, your Lordſhips are, | believe, well acquainted: 
it is mentioned in all your marriage ſettlements ; you will pro- 
bably find occaſion to inſert it in moſt of your wills. 

In order to facilitate the ſale of that part of your property which 
is ſettled upon your families, in the ordinary courſe of ſtric 

limitation, when ſuch a ſale or exchange is intended to be al- 
lowed, it is always expreſsly declared, that the purchaſer of 
the lands ſhall not be bound to ſee the application of the pur- 
chaſe money. For it has been found by frequent experience, 
to be ſo exceedingly difficult and ſo dangergus to the put- 
chaſers, to have- this obligation upon them, that unleſs they 
are free from it, the power of ſelling and exchanging will 
have very little effect. 


Now 
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Now, my Lords, in the charter of the hoſpital there is no- 
thing which frees the purchaſer from this obligation ; as far, 
therefore, as the ſafety of the hoſpital is concerned, the char- 
ter has made no alteration. * 

Was it not therefore with reaſon, that I was ſurprized that 
this charge againſt me was uſhered in with ſo much pomp ; 
was forced for two whole days on your Lordſhips* attention; 


and after all the care with which it was tortured into ſome-. 
thing like a crime, proved ſo totally void of all ſubſtance and 


ſupport, 


Having mentioned to your Lordſhips, how far the evidence 


on your table has exculpated me from interfering in the ob- 


taining the new charter; and how far the charter itſelf vin- 
dicates the gentlemen concerned in framing it, from making. 


in it any improper deviations from the commiſſion, one thing 
yet remains unanſwered, | 

Mr, Baillie tells your Lordſhips, that When the charter 
was firſt produced at the general court, in order to be received 
and read, I ſaid, that I thought the reading of it unneceſſary, 
33 it was a copy of the old commiſſions, except. ſome altera- 
tions in point of form.“ « 

My anſwer to this is very ſhort ; Mr, Baillie did not bring 
a fingle evidence to ſupport his afſertion, The evidence you 
heard have told you I ſaid no ſuch thing; the minutes of 
the court mention, that the charter was read, 

But to conclude upon this point ; the moſt extraordinary 
thing is, that if the whole charter had been framed without 
taking a ſingle ſyllable from the commiſſion, there would have 
been no criminality in doing ſo; the commiſſion points it out 
% a duty. upon the pare; Tel to procure a charter, but 
there is not a ſingle word, that intimates that the commiſſion 
Is to be converted into a charter; the very direction to draw 
up a charter under the inſpection of the law officers of the 
crown, proves, that thoſe who framed the commiſſion knew it 
was imperfect, and that when a charter was obtained, it ought 
to be extended beyond the limits of the commiſſion. 

Second Point. — The next charge is, „the appointment of 
landmen to ſeveral of the offices in the hoſpital,” which offi- 
cers are directed both by the commiſſion and charter to be 
taken out of ſeamen or ſeafaring men, or ſuch. as bave been 
diſabled in the ſea ſervice, £ 5 


If by this is meant, that no one ſhall hold an office büt a 


Gabled ſeaman, I will venture to ſay, that the charter directs 
What is impoſſible to be done, and what was never attempted 
a thought of from the firſt inſtitution of the W 

| rds, 
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Lords, ſeveral of the offices cannot be filled by diſabled (ea. 
men: for example, D7. | | 

The Surveyor.—He muſt be an eminent architec, 

'The Clerk of the Works.—A perſon of the ſame ſort. 

The Auditor, —Aneminent lawyer. A | 

The Organiſi. A muſician, not a ſeamen without an arm, 

The Brewer.—A perſon ſkilled in that branch of buſineſs. 

I don't know whether I ought to name the receiver of the 
Derwentwater eſtate, becauſe he is not appointed by the ad. 
miralty, but I have heard it hinted, as if he ought to be a 
diſabled ſeaman; but I can never think that a qualification 
requiſite for ſuch an employment; nor did I ever hear that 
any of your Lordſhips, when you wanted a ſteward to ma- 
nage your eſtates, ever thought of ſearching for a proper per- 
ſon among the penſioners of Greenwich Hoſpital. | 

My Lords, I ſay, the offices abovementioned, cannot be 
filled with diſabled ſeamen, and yet, if the interpretation at- 
tempted to be given to the charter is admitted, the appointing 
a landman to any of them is an illegal act; therefore, my 
Lords, the way that I underſtand this direction is, that all 
the objects of the charity ſhall be diſabled ſeamen, but that it 
never was meant, that the managers of the charity ſhould be . 
ſo ; ĩt may ſound ridiculous, but it ſeems to me, that to argue 
otherwiſe, is exactly the ſame thing, as if a perſon were to 
contend, that becauſe Bedlam is an hoſpital for lunatics, the 
managers of it muſt alſo be compoſed of madmen. 

- Beſides, my Lords, the very words and ſpirit of the charter 
and commiſſions of the hoſpital ſeem to ſhew, that a mixture of 
landmen and ſeamen ſhould be employed in the adminiſtration 
and offices of the hoſpital ; as on the liſt both of commiſſioners, 
governors, and directors of the hoſpital on its firſt eftabliſh- 
ment (that is to ſay, in the firſt commiſſion) landmen and 


ſeamen are promiſcuouſly mentioned ; it being wiſely intend- ol 
ed and foreſeen, that though the perſons ſupported by the cha- | 

rity ſhould be'thoſe whoſe merits and toils in the ſea ſervice to 
intitled them to it, yet that the adminiſtration of the hoſpital th 
could not exiſt or go on, without the interference and afl. ha 
ſtance of the abilities, {kill, and activity, of ſome profeſſional te 
and ſkilfut landmen. | th 
If then ſome of the civil officers muſt be landmen, and that C11 
it is no legal act to appoint them to theſe particular offices of 


and-n& deviation from the charter, I have a right to contend, 
that the charter does not bind the admiralty to make the civil 


% 


officers out of *difabled ſeamen ; it has always been underſtood 


and executed in this manner, and it is proved by the * 
— v 
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vpon your table, that my predeceſſors have appointed more 
lundmen, in proportion to the number of the appointments, 
than I have done. 11 b 

| appeal to the paper on your Lordſhips' table, which con- 
tains a liſt of all the appointments of officers civil and mili- 
tary, ſince the firſt inſtitution of the hoſpital in the year 1704, 
by which it will appear how that matter was underſtood at 
firſt, for it is very particular, that not one of the perſons firſt 
appointed to the civil offices was a ſeaman, and though great 
ſtreſs has been laid upon the appointment of the preſent chap- 
lains, who have neither of them been at ſea. 

It is very remarkable that the firſt chaplain that ever was 
zppointed, namely, Mr, Stubbs, was never at ſea; his ſon 
has been at your bar, and proved it to be ſo, in addition to 
the proof in the liſt on your table. Dr. Campbell, who was 
appointed by the Duke of Bedford, had been at ſea only a few 
months, and then left his ſhip, and was run upon the ſhip's 
books as a deſerter: I have here in my hand a proof of this 
fat, namely, a copy of an order from the admiralty to take 
off his R. without which he could not receive his pay. | 

Were theſe two diſabled ſeamen ?—And was it ever ur 
23 an accuſation againſt Prince George of Denmark and the 
Duke of Bedford, that they had made chaplains contrary to 
the direction of the charter? 

t therefore plainly appears that precedent is on my fide for 
the appointment of landmen to the civil offices of the hoſpital, 
and that I am not (as Captain Baillie would fain make your 
Lordſhips believe) the firſt perpetrator of this enormous 
crime; if it be a crime, which I ſhall never allow it to be, I 
infiſt upon it that I am leſs guilty than any one of my prede- 
ceſſors; I appeal again to the liſt of the appointments, from 
the original inſtitution of the hoſpital, as an irreſiſtible proof 
of this aſſertion. | 
As a farther illuſtration of this matter, I will have recourſe 
to the account of the officers now in being, and ſee whether 
the firſt lords of the admiralty who have appointed them, 
have been more attentive than me to the words of the char- 
ter, or whether they have not put the ſame interpretation-upon 
tie words that I have done. There are now twenty-nine 
civil officers, fourteen of which have been appointed by me; 
of theſe fourteen, eleven are not ſeafaring men, namely, 


The Auditor, Brewer, Cooks Mate, 
Two Chaplains, Butler's Mate, Scullery Man, 


Steward, Cook, His Mate, 
Organiſt, 1 en e ni Be TY 
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Of che remaining fifteen, which have been put in by other 
Lords, ten have never been at ſea, namely, | 

The Secretary, Porter, Cook, 

Diſpenſer, Two Matrans, Cook's Mate, 
Surveyor, Butler's Mate, Scullery Man's Mate, 
Your Lordſhips will obierve that of the eleven landmen 
appointed by me, three are of thoſe ſort of offices that can- 
not be filled by ſeamen, namely, the auditor, organiſt, and 
| brewer ; and out of the ten landmen named by my predeceſ. 
ſors, there is only one, the ſurveyor, who might not have been 
a ſeamen ; for I conſider the two women under the ſame pre- 
. dicament, as they might have. been the widows of ſeamen, 
What then does all this mighty charge amount to ?—Why, 
that in conſequence of a conftant ſeries of precedents from 
the original exiſtence of the hoſpital, I have appointed eight 

. Jandmen to civil offices; while there is a majority of civil 

officers in being who are landmen, and who have been 2 

pointed by other firſt lords of the admiralty. | 

Had a ſingle landman ever been admitted as an object of 
the charity, that is to ſay, as a penſioner or a military officer, 

I ſhall acknowledge it would have been a notorious and ſcan- 

. dalous abuſe, but I defy the moſt rigid enquirer to prove, that 

any one perſon. under that deſcription has ever been admitted | 
—_—_ my adminiſtration of the office of firſt lord of the ad- 

- miraity. 

* 751 Point. The next charge is, © the allowing the clerks 
and under officers to lodge in the hoſpital,” but this is much 
blended with, and, in a manner, anſwered by what J have ſaid 

on the former article; I will therefore only add, that as the 

number of the penſioners has been encreaſing gradually, from 

- forty, to near two thouſand two hundred, a proportionable in- 

creaſe; has been neceſlary in clerks and other officers to carry 
on buſineſs ; theſe people muſt be ſubſiſted, and by being in 

the hoſpital they are more at hand, and ſave the expence of 
houſe rent, which muſt be paid for them if they lodged in the 
town; were there a penſioner leſs in the hoſpital upon their 
account it would be an abuſe, but it has been proved to yout 
Lordſhips that the number of penſioners has not been limited 
by the want of room to lodge them, but by the deficiency oi rm 
the revenue thete was to maintain them. 10 
Fourth Point. — The next charge is, that I have turned! 
deaf car to complaints, and have refuſed to redreſs the grit- 
* of the hoſpital.” How is this attempted to be proved! 
hy by Captain Baillie's 3 —— at your Lordſhips 
ire contradiction to his o 

publication 


bar, which teſtimony is in 
I 
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ublication; for there it appears, that when there was a com- 
plaint againſt Mr. Tbbetton, for having obtained an order 
from the directors to remove ſome of the cabins of the pen- 
fioners, in order to extend his apartments, J immediately 
took upon me to ſuperſede the order, directed the cabins to 
he reinſtated, and ſhewed my diſapprobation of the conduct 
of Mr. Ibbetſon and the directors, by every means I had in 
my bands; for I not only inſiſted that the cabins ſhould be 
put into their original ſtate, but called a general court, where 
| notified to them, that I thought the directors had exceeded 
their power, and that I ſhould expect, for the future, they 
would not make any alteration in the hoſpital, without the 
ſanction of a general court. | 

What other grievances have been brought before me, and 
neglected by me, I am at a loſs to ſay; this, however, I know, 
that all buſineſs concerning the hoſpital, that has come to my 
hands, I have regularly laid before the general court : I did 
ſo by Captain Baillie's complaint, though it is a libel upon 
myſelf, and upon almoſt every officer of the hoſpital. 

And here I muſt beg leave to obſerve, upon Captain Bail- 
lie's art and contrivance to prove that 1 have nor redreſſed 
rievances ; he tells your Lordſhips that I was fo beſet by 
his enemies, that the channels of information were choaked 
up; fo that in order to cenſure me for not redreffing what he 
thought to be abuſes, he is obliged to own that the knowledge 
of them never reached me. | 

But what right has Captain Baillie to ſuppoſe that the chan- 
nels were choaked up, and that complaints could not reach 
me? There is nothing but his own bare aſſertion for the fact, 
and | fatter myſelf that your Lordſhips will allow that my 
allertion to the contrary deſerves at leaſt as much credit as 
tis; beſides, the proceedings upon your table ſhew the falſe- 
hood of his aſſertions, as they prove that the complaint 
ganſt Mr. Ibbetſon, and his own libel againſt me, did come 
o my hands, and that I gave immediate redreſs in one caſe, 
and, in the other, ordered a moſt accurate and ſtrift enquiry 
o be made into the facts, before I thought myſelf juſtified to 
form an opinion. 

cannot conclude this ſubject, without ſaying a word or 
wo to prevent your Lordſhips from thinking unfayourably 
Mr, Ibbetſon, on account of the removal of the cabins, 
u that matter has been magnified by Captain Baillie (for 
dere his art conſiſts ; he always makes a mountain of a mole 
ul, and endeavours to lead the world to believe, that he is 

Vor. XII. Aa 2 the 
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the only reformer, and that no one has the intereſt of the 
penſioners at heart but himſelf) I ſay, as this affair has een 
magnified by him, I am perſuaded that tome of your Lord. 
ſhips will think that this was a mere tyrannical act of Mr, 
Ibbetſon's, and that it was done to make his apartments more 
elegant and ſpacious, and that the men were turned ont of 
doors to ſhift for themſelves. The real fact is, that from 
the great increaſe of buſineſs, by the additional number of 
officers, and penſioners, the buſineſs of the ſecretary has been 
ſo greatly augmented, that he had not room for his papers, 
or for his clerks to do their buſineis, and he was the more 
ſtreightened, as the place that had been uſed by his predeceſ- 
ſors for their clerks and papers, had been taken away and con- 
verted into apartments for a lieutenant, By laying this calc 
before the directors, they thought proper to accommodate 
him, by removing eight or nine cabins, and putting the pen— 
ſioners into as convenient habitations in another part ct the 
hoſpital. 

Fifth Paint. — The next charge is, „the appointment of the 
committee z** for as to the partiality or impartiality of thei: 
proceedings, I thall not enter into a minute diſcuſſion of that 
matter, not being perſonally concerned in it. With regard 
to the mode of appointment, I aver that the utmoſt attention 
was paid by me to its being ſo compoſed as to be likely to do 
the ſtrifteſt juſtice between all parties, I wiſhed to have no 
ſhare in the nomination, leſt it ſhould be ſuſpected that [ 
meant to influence their judgment ; nay, fo far did I carry 
this delicacy, that I defired Captain Baillie himſelf to name 


the whole committec, and it was not till his refuſal to do fo, n 
that I thought of propoſing any gentleman for one of the m 
committee; thole I did propoſe to the general court are all of tl 
them men of foriune and reputation, and particularly ſuch 8M 25, 
had no immediate connection with the naval department; in 
and, before they were approved by tlie court, Captain Baillie 
was defired to object to any, or to all of them, and to name rej 
other perſons to be appointed in their room. Has this the ap- In 
pearance of partiality on my fide; and does my conduct, ni for 
this particular, deſerve to be treated as violent, arbitrary, ad Yo! 
oppreſhve ? ma 
But Captain Baillie ſays, the committee ought not tot the 
choſen out of the directors, becauſe they are accuſed in his d 


bvok, and therefore are parties concerned : how do I kno! 
but that he accuſed them purpoſely, to have a pretence to dll 
qualify them from being his judges ? o 

| i 
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But, pray allow me to aſk your Lordfhips, who could the 
committee be choſen out of, but the directors, whoſe profeſ- 
{ed buſineſs it is to ſuperintend the management of the hoſpi- 
tal, and to enquire into and redreſs the grievances that are 
ever complained of? Who would have concerned themſelves 
in it, if they had not l am certain there exiſts no perſons, 
but the directors, who would, or could, have undertaken the 
taſk ; therefore Captain Baillie's objefting to them was, in 
other words, objecting to the enquiry, which he knew, when 
it was gone into, would ſhew that his accuſations were moſtly 
nugatory, falſe, and inſidious. 

As to their enquiring into the charges againſt themſelves, 
it was never intended they ſhould do ſo; and your Lordſhips 
have heard, from the evidence of Mr. Cuſt, and Sir William 
James, that they ſaw it themſelves in that light, and examined 
only into thoſe charges in which there was no accuſation 
againſt the directors. 

Upon the whole, concerning the appointment of this com- 
mittee, I muſt ——_ to your Lordſhips, whether it does ap- 
pear to you that | exerted, or had it in my power to exert, 
any undue influence over theſe gentlemen ; and whether it 
was poſhble for me to purſue any method more likely than 
this, to examine fully into, and afterwards redreſs, the grie- 
rances, if any real grievances there were, of which Captain 
Baillie had complained, Had I joined in with his idea, and 
been of opinion that the directors were improper examiners, 
the enquiry would have been quaſhed, which I firmly believe 
was Captain Baillie's wiſh, though it was far from being 
mine, I then ſhould have deſerved the imputation of ſhut- 
ting my ears to complaints, and diſcouraging enquiries : as it 
is, I flatter myſelf your Lordſhips will acquit me of that 
imputation. 

My Lords, I fear it will be impoſfible for me to make any 
reparation to your Lordſhips for the trouble I have given you 
in this long diſcuſſion ; I ſhall, however, have ſome claim to 
forgiveneſs, when I inform you that I do not mean to trouble 
you with a ſingle witneſs in ſupport of the defence I have 
made upon any of theſe points, reſting my cauſe entirely upon 
the evidence already given. 

Sixth Point, —There are two other points remaining, on 
which, I believe, I muſt bring a few witneſſes. It ſtands in 


evidence, that ** expreſſions of intimidation have been made 
ule of, as from me to Mr, Le Fevre, and others,” 
Aaa?2 Though 


But, 
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Though no one pretends that he ever heard me uſe an 
ſuch expreſſions, it will be neceſſary for me to aſk Mr, 
Cooke, whether he had any authority from me to uſe any 
menacing expreſſions towards thoſe who ſided with Captain 
Baillie; and whether he ever heard any ſuch expreſſions 
come out of my mouth to him, or to any one elſe ? 

Seventh Point, — The other remaining point is © the nego- 
tiation with Mr. Murphy and Mr. Butler:“ the facts rela- 
tive to this buſineſs have been fo well explained at your bar, 
that I ſhall make only one obſervation upon the evidence al- 
ready given your Lordſhips, by begging you to recollect, that 
it is to be proved that Captain Baillie authoriſed his two coun- 
ſel, Mr. Bearcroft and Mr. Murphy, to negotiate with me, 
which they, or one of them, did, long ago, through Mr. Gar- 
rick, Dr. Shepherd, and Mr. Brown; and though Mr. Mur- 
phy and Mr. Butler agree invariably in ſaying that the mo- 
tion came from Murphy to Butler, and not from Butler to | 
Murphy, Captain Baillie has thought proper to endeavour to | 
prove that I was the firſt mover in it, though it has been 
proved, as clear as the ſun at noon-day, that he knew the p 
contrary fact to be true. h 

Here I muſt trouble your Lordſhips to call Mr. Murphy 
and Mr. Butler again to your bar, not ſo much becauſe I want 
any farther evidence from them with regard to my own con- 
duct, as that they may have an opportunity of juſtiſyirg 
themſelves from the miſrepreſentations that have been made 


my opinion very irregularly) to make to your Lordſhips to- 
wards the concluſion of the buſineſs on Friday laſt. 


I ſhall alſo call Dr. Shepherd and Mr. Brown, to prove I 
that they were employed to negotiate with me long before Wi to 
Mr. Butler knew any thing of this buſineſs. to t 

Having mentioned Captain Baillie's harangue, which I ſup- WI Mic 
pole is to be conſidered as evidence, having been given in upon emp 
oath at your Lordſhips' bar, I muſt ſay a ſingle word upon WWning 


an expreſſion or two in that harangue, in which my name has 
been introduced. Captain Baillie endeavours to prove that Mr. 
he is not of a violent and ungovernable temper, by two cir- Wi! 
cumſtances, namely, that he has formerly received letters 
from me, approving his conduct in the hoſpital, and that there 
are particular ſtrong words in his warrant, which ſays, that 
they who appoint hun place a truſt in his care, prudence, and 
vigilance, 

jt 
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As to my letters, let them ſpeak for themſelves; when I 
thought Captain Baillie was in the right, I told him ſo; but 
is it Iimpoſſible to form a good opinion, and to alter it after- 
wards ? and am I, or any man, pinned down by a letter writ- 
ten ſome years ago, to applaud the actions of a man as long 
as he lives, let him behave in ever ſo extravagant a manner? 
The truth is, I have altered my opinion of Captain Baillie, 
and find him, by experience, to be a man of a very ynhappy 
temper, which makes it impoſſible for him, even when he 
means what is right, to avoid bringing confuſion and anar- 
chy into whatever he undertakes, 

* As to the words in the warrant, ſurely he muſt be driven 


, very cloſe, to catch at ſuch a ſtraw: why, my Lords, thoſe 
po words are nothing but mere common form, and are, I con- 
S clude, inſerted in every warrant, to every one of his predeceſ- 
» ſors; it is juſt the ſame thing as if I were to ſay that I was 


to of the royal family, becauſe, in the patent by which I hold 

to my office, his Majeſty ſtiles me his dearly-beloved couſin. 

en Captain Baillie, at his concluſion, ſays, I have attacked his 

he profefſional character; I deny the fact; I know nothing of 
him as an officer, good or bad: but, though I have not at- 


hy tacked his character, he ſeems to forget how much he 
ant has attacked mine, and that it would not have been a very 
on- extraordinary thing for me to have retaliated. 


[tis, however, tull time for me to finiſh ; I ſhall proceed 
therefore to call my witneſſes, 

Lord Fortcſcue moved, that ** the paper now read by the Lord Fer- 
noble Earl, as his ſpeech, be laid upon the table,” After a e. 
ſhort debate, this motion was over-ruled. | 

Doctor Shepherd then appeared at the bar, and, in anſwer Doctor 
to a ſingle queſtion from Lord Sandwich, gave the committee bed. 
to underſtand, that he had a law-ſuit tried at Norwich laft 


ſup- WM Midſummer affiizes ; that he ſaw Mr. Murphy there, be being 
upon employed as one of his counſel ; that, juſt before the begin- 
upon ung of November term laſt, he rode up to London, and called 
e has WW pon Mr. Murphy, at his chambers at Lincoln's-Inn ; that 


Mr. Murphy pointed to a bundle of papers in his room, and 
lad they concerned a friend of his, the Earl of Sandwich; 
lat they were the charges of Captain Baillie, reſpecting the 
mimanagement of Greenwich Hoſpital ; that he thought it 
ould be much better for his Lordſhip to make up the mat- 

fer; that he would undertake that Captain Baillie ſhould re- 
81 21] his papers, and quit his place in the hoſpital quietly, 
Lord Sandwich would give him an equivalent; and 7 

| e 
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he heartily wiſhed he would tell his Lordſhip as much. Dr. 
Shepherd added, that he made no reply; that, ſoon after he 
left Mr. Murphy, he conſidered of the matter, and reſolved 
not to mention it to Lord Sandwich, being of opinion, that 
it would not be for his Lordſhip's honour to come into a pri. 
vate compromiſe in an affair which had been urged againſt 
him as a matter of public accuſation. 
— Launcelot John Brown (commonly better known, we he- 
s " lieve, by the name of capability Brown) was next called, and 
proved, that he was in Serle's coffee-houſe in the carly part 
of the winter, he believed the very day, or the day after, that 
the rule had been diſcharged, with coſts, in the court of King's. 
bench; that there were ſeveral gentlemen preſent ; that the 
converſation turned on Greenwich Hoſpital, and Captain 
Baillic's book ; that Mr, Murphy was preſent, and talked of 
the rule having been diſcharged ; that he, the witnc\, ſaid, 
he thought Captain Baillie had gained a defeat, alluding to 
the littie good which he imagined Captain Baillie could pofh- 
bly derive from the recent event in the court of King's-bench, 
That Mr. Murphy took him afide, and propoſed terms of 
accommodation, begging him to mention them to Lord Sand- 
wich; that he, in conſequence, did mention them to his 


{ 

Lordſhip, who ſaid he would liſten to no ſuch matter. 

Edrv. Bear- Fdward Bearcroft, Eſq. | the counſel] was the third witneß I 

, Eiz- examined, and after ſtating that he had been one of Captain a 

Baillie's counſel, and Mr. Murphy another, in the court oft 
King's-bench, he demurred to anſwering any queſtions rela- 

tive to the negotiation, declaring that all he knew re{peRing WW oi 

the matter, he knew merely as Captain Baillie's counſel, ad th 

he preſumed he ought not to he examined, unleis Captain WW 

Baillie gave his content that he ſhould ſpeak all he knew, a | 

_ „ _ Earl of Sandwich ſaid he had no wiſh to examine Mr. a 

teten. Bearcroft farther, without Captain Baillie's conſent ; but e- 

fired Captain Baillie might come to the bar, and have ti: WW M 

queſtion put to him. fed 


Capt. Bail- Captain Baillie, as before, declared he had no ſecrets what 
* ever, and therefore not only conſented that Mr. Bearcrol 
ſhould ſpeak, but begged him to ſpeak out generally to all is 

knew, and conceal nothing. 
Mr. Bear- Mr. Bearcraſft then went on to ſtate, that, as counſel fo 
ay Captain Baillic, he had been ſtruck with a defire to ſerve hin; 
that the moſt likely means appeared to him to be the effet: 
ing an accommodation with Lord Sandwich; that _ 10 
N . pro , 
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. propoſed to Captain Baillie ; that he muſt do Captain Baillie 
the juſtice to ſay, he was ſtrongly averſe to acceding to any 
ſuch meaſure at firſt ; that at length he did conſent that he 


F ſhould at a diſtance ſound the oppoſite counſel upon the ſub- 
it ject ; that, being determined himſelf to act no otherwiſe but 
5 ftrialy conſiſtent with his character as a counſel, he deter- 
t mined to go no farther than barely ſounding the counſel em- 
ployed on the other ſide; that he did ſo, but was delicate 
e- in his manner of doing it; and that, for certain reaſons re- 
nd ſpecting himſelf, he chote to decline acting further as a 
irt negotiator. | 
at It was then propoſed to call Mr, Murphy, who came to 
. the bar; but the Duke of Richmond defired to know to what Duke of 
he points Mr. Murphy was intended to be examined, declaring Richmond. 
ain that if he was to be called again to the ſame points that he 
of had before ſpoken to, it would be irregular to permit it; that 
ud, Mr. Murphy had already made three long ſpeeches, and 
to ought now only to give ſhort and direct anſwers; that if he 
fi- attempted to do otherwiſe he would interrupt him. 
ch, This produced a warm debate. Earl of Sandwich complatned Earl of 
of of the noble Duke's interrupting him in his examination of Sendwichs 
nd- witneſſes, declaring he had not in any manner diſturbed his 
his Grace, while he had been queſtioning his evidence; that Mr. 


Murphy ought to be as much at liberty to ſpeak at large 
now, as he was when the 'noble Duke called him to the bar, 
and that if the noble Duke perſiſted in his objection, he would 
take the ſenſe of the Houſe upon it, 

Duke of mond replied, that he would not be bullied Duke or 
out of what Was his right, by any Lord threatening to take Richmond. 
the ſenſe of the Houſe, His Grace was called to order ; 
whereupon he moved that the witneſs withdraw, and then, in 
a more calm and collected manner, reworded what he had 
laid, and made a ſhort ſpeech in juſtification of it. 

At length the Lord Chancellor roſe, and ſaid he had known Lord CBan- 
Mr. Murphy a long time; that he was a gentleman of as per- cor. 
ſect honour, and as clear integrity, as any one man living; 
that his underſtanding and his profeſſional abilities were equal 
to his integrity; he ſubmitted it therefore to the committee, 

#hether it were right, or becoming their dignity, to treat wit- 
neſſes with cruelty, merely becauſe they had power? He ſub- 
mitted it alſo to their conſideration, whether gentlemen 
of the law, who came to their bar, ought not to be treated 
pick the common gourtely due to every gentleman, in every 

| | ſituation, 
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ſituation, and while in that Houſe, to be conſidered as perſons 
under their Lordihips? protection, and therefore ſecure in re. 
turning from the bar of that Houſe with as unſullied a name 
and as quiet a mind as they brought to it. Having laid down 
theſe confiderations, he aſked whether it were conſiſtent with 
that courteſy to gentlemen (who were witneſſes) which he 
had mentioned, to declare, that they ought to be given to un- 
derſtand, that they were not to make long ſpeeches, but that 
if they were to give any other than direct and ſhort anſwers, 
they would be interrupted ? He avowed that he perfectly re- 
membered Mr. Murphy's evidence, but that he did not recol- 
le, when Mr. Murphy had been laſt examined, that a ſingle 
ſyllable had fallen from him more than was neceſſary; on the 
contrary, he recollected that his evidence was remarkably 
collected, ſeniible, and to the point. He appealed therefore 
to the committee, but more particularly ro the heart of his 
friend, the noble Duke, if he might take the liberty of calling 
him ſo, whether ſuch conduct, or ſuch language, was proper 
on the preſent occaſion ? 

Duke of Richmond made a warm anſwer, declaring he deſpiſed 
any ſuch invidious infinuation, as that he treated any perſon 
with cruelty, merely becauſe he had power; and that if that was 
the firſt inſtance of his Lordſhip's friendſhip, he made no 
ſcruple to ſay he preferred his enmity. 

The debate now became deſultory, and was mixed with 
much perſonal acrimony. 

Adjourned to the 17th. 

May 1 7. 

Greenwich Hoſpital buſineſs reſumed. 

Mir. Murphy was called to the bar, in order to excui- 
pate himſelf from the charges contained in Captain Bail— 
lie's addreſs to their Lordſhips, relative to the negotiation 
in which he was concerncd between the captain and Lord 
Sandwich, 

The witneſs contended, that no ſecrecy was impoſed upon 
him by the noble Lord at the head of the admiralty ; that he 
nevertheleſs thought that it was incumbent upon him to ob- 
ſerve a profound ſecrecy to every perſon but the negotiating 
parties; that he was determined, as much as poſſible that his 
n2me ſhould never be mentioned, and to put it beyond a poſli- 
bility of any ſuch imputation, he had choſen that Mr, Butler 
ſhould be preſent when he communicated what had paſſed 
between him and Lord Sandwich to Captain Baillie, 
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Captain Baillie immediately conſented to the propoſition 
of oblerying ſecrecy; and therefore he was by no means an- 
ſwerable, if any thing which had, happened had got out into 
the world, | | 

He ſaid that the meeting between him and Butler, the firſt 
time, at Serle's coffee-houſe, was purely accidental ; yet he 
acknowledged that Captain Baillie ſeemed to have entertain- 
& a different opinion, and frequently ſuggeſted his ſuſpicions, 
that the meeting at Serle's, on the part of Butler, was medi- 
ted, and with deſign. | e | 
He allowed, that Captain Baillie thought that Lord Sand- 


wich's offering him an equivalent was a proof that he looked 


vpon him in the light of an innocent man; but for his (the 
vitneſs's) own part, he interpreted it and received it in a con- 
tary ſenſe 3 for he imagined it flowed-purely from a gene- 
rus diſpoſition in the noble Lord: Mr. Murphy now en- 
tered into a very long and irrelative account of his ſeveral 
endeavours to enter into a negotiation, before the faQts to 
rhich he was examined took place, which could afford very 
little entertainment to the reager, | 

The next point he ſpoke to was the intended examination 
of Mr, Butler, as ſuggeſted by him to Captain Baillie, which 
he complained of in very ſtrong terms. He faid it was his 
duty, as counſel for his client, to do all in his power to ſerve 
him, and he very little expected that what he had adviſed in 
the way of his profeſſion would have ever been produced 
zzainſt him iti a court of juſtice, in order to invalidate his 
teſtimony; The queſtions were framed mercly to extort di- 
ect and dry anſwers to matters of fact: Captain Baillie 
knew the purpoſe, and he confeſſed his aſtoniſhment, when he 
teard that ſuch a paper had been produced by a noble Duke 
Richmond in contradiction to the evidence he had delivered 
u their Lordſhips* bar: He hoped, however, that, in order 
b juſtify himſelf, he might be indulged with a fight of the 
aper. Some ſy mptoms of diſorder *pREArIng within the bar, 
ndicative of a diſapprobation of granting Mr. Murphy's re- 
teſt, he repeated again, that he thought juſtice entitled him 
bafight of the paper. 20 5 


Duke of Richmond contended that no witneſs could juſtly Duke of 
125 f Richmond. 


Wm any fuch right. 


Earl Hat bur infiſted, that, as the paper in queſtion had Earl Ba- 
ken produced in order to invalidate Mr. Murphy's evidence, . 


had a right to ſee it; becauſe otherwiſe it would be im- 
Vor. XII. B b b | poſſible. 
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poſſible to clear himſelf from charges of which he could 


have but a very imperfect knowledge or recollection. 
Duke of Richmond's chief objeftion to the production of 


the paper was, that though à ſight of the paper might be 


granted as a matter of favour, it could not be*demanded as 
a matter of right, His Grace very ably diſtinguiſhed be- 
tween the right of a witnels and a culprit upon a criminal 
charge, having a copy of a direct or indirect accuſation 
made againſt him; and, he believed, he need not remind the 
learned Lord that the contradiction between the parole evi- 
dence of Mr. Murphy and the written teſtimony, or the 
queſtions diftated by Murphy to Butler, did not, or could not 
affect him farther than to go to the credit of his teſtimony. 
As to the paper in queſtion, he had it not in his poſſeſſion, 
conſequently could not produce it. It was in the hands of 
Captain Baillie, and it reſted with him whether he would 


produce it or not. | 


Capt. B Captain Baillie was now called to the bar, and having ſaid 


ER 


that he had the paper, he was defired, in a peremptory man- 
ner, by Lord Bathurſt to produce it. The Captain replicd, 
that he looked upon 1t to be his private property, and was of 
courle not obliged to produce it. 

Dake of Nie und condemned the ſudden and peremptory 
manner in which the learned, Lord called for the paper, and 
reprehended his Lordſhip for his diſorder. 

This produced an altercatory debate, in which the Dukes 
of Richmond, Grafton, and Lord Sandwich, the Lord Chan- 
ccllor, and the Lords Dudley, Cheſterfield, Forteſcue and 
Effingbam bore a part; but at length Lord Bathur/? gave up 
the poiat, and confeſſed, that Captain Baillie's giving up the 


Lord Bat- 
burft. 
paper muſt be voluntary and not by compulſion. 

Captain Captain Baillie ſaid, he had no manner of objection to the 
Lord Chan- 

call. 


giving up the paper, but there were ſome memorandums up- 
on the back of it that rendered it very unfit for public iq 
ſpection. | 

This produced another debate, in which the Lord (hun- 
cellor ſaid, that the committee, under all circumſtances, were 
entitled to a fight of the paper. 

Duke of R:ichmoyd made the following pointed allufion to 
the learned Lord who ſpoke laſt. Suppoſe, ſaid his Grace, 
the mempranduims which Captain Baillie ſtates to be written 
on the back of the paper, ſhould contain a memorandum of 
any Lord of Parliament having ſent for a brief without con- 
ſeat of the party whoſe caſe it referred to, have the commit- 


+ | ; 
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tee a right to a view of ſuch a memorandum ? He hoped, 
how much ſocver ſuch ideas and ices might prevail out 
of that Houſe, the Engliſh Peerage would never adopt a 
mode > proceeding that muſt diſgrace them in the eyes of 
mankind. 

Lord Chancellor owned that he was the Lord of Parlia- Lord - 
ment alluded to, but the fact was this: hearing that the celle. 
rule moved for in the King's-bench was diſcharged, he was 
ſomewhat ſurprized, and was defirous to know the ground on 
which the court of King's-bench refuſed to grant it. For 
the purpoſe of being informed on the ſubject, he ſent to Mr. 
Hargrave, and begged to be acquainted with the arguments 
urged in behalf of Captain Baillie, one of his counſel, Mr. 
Hargrave ſent him his brief, which contained the affidavits in 
the cauſe. After entering into ſome other particulars, in which 
he gave judgment againſt Captain Baillie and the opinion of 
54 the court of King's- bench, he ſaid, he diſdained — guilty of 

any thing which bore the moſt diſtant appearance of an abuſe 
F of office or a perverſion of law, having many other channels 
of of procuring that ſpecies of intelligence which he ſought. 
ke of Richmond pinned down the Lord Chancellor to puke of 
the fact. He ſaid, he could not poſſibly dive into the inten- Richmond. 
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* tions of other men, that he therefore would not attempt, or 

endeavour to interpret the real motives which influenced 
les other perſons in their conduct, neither the noble Lord's or 
* that of any other. It was not his buſineſs or inclination to 


* make criminal charges againſt his Lordſhip, or preſume to 
vp firm, that he had any concealed intention of doing Captain 
the Baillie an injury, or whether it was a mere ſuggeſtion ar 
from curioſity; but this he could ſay with confidence a 
the WW vnreſerve, and, without a poſſibility of giving the learned 
up Lord offence, that Captain Baillie's brief was his private 
in- Property and private purchaſe ; that having paid for it, no 
man living had a right to a fight of it even for a minute; 
_ and that no man, be his character or rank in the law ever ſo 
dere great, could properly demand a fight of it without ſpecial 
permiſſion from Captain Baillie, 
\ to Lord Chancellor replied, that the matter, as a point of law, Lord Chan 
ace, WI was totally concluded by the diſcharge of the rule in the «we. 1 
ea King's-bench, and therefore a fight, peruſal, or even poſſeſſion 4 
n of I = brief, could not poſſibly affect the cauſe of Captain <1 
; illie. 
Lord Forteſcue, after beſtowing ſeveral ſtrong expreſſions 1 Fare 
on the conduct of the 3 Lord, obſerved, that it _ reſcues 
| 2 S 


Mr. Blur. 
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g to make a. Lord, but impoſſible for 


him to make a gentleman. 

It was at length agreed that Captain Baillie might retain 
the paper if he choſe. Having, however, waved his right, 
becauſe he was certain, he ſaid, the more fully the tranſac- 
tion in all its parts was inveſtigated, the more it would make in 
his favour, the captain conſented to the delivery of the paper. 

Mr. Murphy was accordingly called in. The ſum of his 
evidence was, that he drew up the paper as a counſel zealous 
to ſerve his client, and he thought it his duty to frame quei- 
tions the beſt ſuited to ſerve the cauſe he was employed in. 

Mr. Butler was next called to the bar, and corroborated 
the evidence he gave on his former examination. 

The Rev. Mr. Cooke was then called to the bar to relate 
what he knew of the matter, and expreſſed the ſame forget- 
fulneſs as upon every other former occaſion. 

Captain Chads was the next witneſs examined, and he re- 
membered every thing that had been forgotten by every other 
witneſs, Captain Chads remembered, that Captain Baillig 
was not only a very troubleſome but a very indifferent lieu- 
tenant-governor, and that his fate was preciſely in every re- 


- ſpe& correſpondent to his deſerts. Captain Chads fortunate- 


ly mixed conſcience and profit together, He got a ſtep high- 
er, he acknowledged, by Baillic's removal towards the poſt of 


- Heutenant-governor, and was ſo favoured, through the inte- 


reſt of his friends in the hoſpital, as to procure two promo- 


tions for his family. | | 
Two debates enſued on a point of order between Lords 


Townſhend, Dudley, Effingham, and Forteſcue ; and the 


Marquis of 


Houfe, after ſome previous conſultation, adjourned the en- 
quiry into the management of Greenwich Hoſpital to the 
27th inſtant. N f 


May 18. 
No debate. Adjourned to the 21ſt. 
Alay 21. 

No debate. Adjourned for the Whitſunday holidays to. 
Wedneſday the 26th. 
. | A May 26. 0 

Nothing material. 

2. May 27. 


Marquis of Reockinzham, previous to the going into the 


Rockingt=m. order of the day, role, and defired that the addreſs of that 


Houſe to his Majeſty of the 11th inſtant might be read, 
with - his "Majeſty's anſwer, which being complied with, he 
obſcrved, it was with infinite aſtoniſhment and ſurprize # 
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{aw that no one ſtep had been taken in that important buſi, 
nels, though more than a fulf fortnight had intervened ſince 
the addreſs paſſed unanimouſly, and adduced this circum- 
ſtance, as a recent proof of the groſs inattention of mini- 
| ſters to the duty of their ſtations, It was, he ſaid, no lefs 
diſreſpectful to their Sovereign and that Houſe, than injuri- 
| ous to the peace, proſperity, and intereſts of both kingdams, 
; His Lordſhip then recapitulated his arguments on the for- 
; mer day, and, after urging them in the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
: forcible terms, ſtated ſeveral additional grounds of perſua- 
fon, He obſerved, that this freſh inſtance of duplicity or 
i total neglect, would exaſperate the oppreſſed people of — 
land, and work them up into ſuch ſueceſſive paroxyſms of re- 


e ſentment, phrenzy, and deſpair, as might at length terminate 
» in a civil convulfion, which would ſhake the government of 
theſe kingdoms to its inmoſt foundations. The manufac- 
- turers of this country had already, by their clamours with- 
er out doors and intereſt within, proſcribed the trade and com- 
ie merce of their brethren in Ireland. Miniſters had repeat- 
* edly broke their moſt ſolemn aſſurances, and amuſed them 
e- from ſeſſion to ſeſſion with promiſes, in order the more eaſi- 


e- h and ſafely to plunder them; yet Ireland, with an endu- 
h- nace unequalled in the hiſtory of any other ſtate, and with 
of a loyalty not known or practiſed by any other people, looked 
er ſtill up with confidence to their Sovereign and the Britiſh 
o- Parliament in hopes of redreſs. That redreſs has been held 
ont; but mark the conſequence. A vote of both Houſes, 
rd; WM promiſing relief, has been ſolemnly given; his Majeſty has 
the Wl lanftioned the promiſe ; but miniſters have determined to 
en- WF intercept the gracious diſpoſitions of the crown and the 
the Wl intentions of Parliament. This, he ſaid, was a ſtreteh of 
| nſolence or perverſeneſs in miniſters which called for imme- 
ate enquiry, The ſafety of the nation loudly demanded 
ſitisfaction upon this head; for moſt aſſuredly, if the ſenti- 
ments of Parliament, approved and confirmed by the So- 
to, bereingn, were to be ſuperſeded by miniſters, the people of 
| — would then think that their fate was determined, and 
tat juſtice and redreſs wquld be only dealt out to them in 
proportion to the means they might have of compelling it, 
ad thoſe means be ſuggeſted by their ability to reſiſt a ſy- 
the dem of profeſſed tyranny and oppreſſion. 
har To demonftrate that miniſters were no longer left a ſha- 


cad, ¶ (ow of excuſe or apology, his Lordſhip obſerved, that there 
; - lid been two papers on the table of the other Houſe, ſta- 
S. 0 2 MT Fs ; ting | 
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ling an account of the exports and imports between Eng. 
and and Ireland for the laſt ten years,“ which contained in- 


formation 


— — e 


nm ma... 


* The papers here allluded to by the noble Marquis, are 
very long and very minute, but the following is an exact co- 
py of the TOTALS. 


An Account of the Totals of the Value of Goods exported from 
England to Ireland, and imported from Ireland into England, 


from 1ft of Fanuary, 1768, to the 1/7 of January, 1 dis 
 flinguiſhing each Year. nn 


Engliſh Manufacture and Produce exported. 


1773 


Nears. FA S. d. Years. l. „ f 
1768 900, 713 8 61774 1036, 217 13 
1769 997,983 4 10|1775 - 1132,90 14 
1770 1003, 432 O 11 1776 - . 10 2 1 
1771 771,047 18 6|1777 10576, 883 149 
$772, 293,20 © 611778 787,120 3 Ol 
1773 - B50,073 19 ©; a 
Foreign Goods and Merchandize exported by Certificate in 
Time. p 
Years. J. g. d, | Years. J. 4. 4 
1768 1335, 369 12 61774 - 1061,779 110 
1769 - 930,229 13 41775 1032, 266 9 f 
1770 1113, 686 0 11] 177 - 940, 371 2 4M 17 
1771 — 1207, 106 15 1111777 850,035 17 OW 1 
1772 - 1049, 691 11 91778 - 669,201 2 7 
1773 .- 1057,269 17 ©; : 
Foreign Goods and Merchandize exported by Certificate out 19 
of Time. 
Years. We © 5. d.] Tears. 44. &Y 
1768 = 12,222 $ $11974 7,830 0 5 * 
1749 356,529 3 71775 42392 7 WW wn 
I770 = 3, 348 10 10 | 1176 17,304 4 
1771 - 12,809 © 51777 4,881 2 4 
1772 20,845 11 9 | 1778 5,540 12 } 
- 11,459 2 10 


Forcigll 


So. ene 


formation worthy of their Lordſhipsꝰ immediate attention, as 
they would ſhew that the intereſts of both kingdoms were 
inſeparable, and that of courſe whatever affected one would 
ſurely affect the other. _ 

His Lordſhip concluded with aſſuring their Lordſhips, that 
what he ſaid proceeded from a ſincere defire to warn mini- 
ters, not to cenſure them; to point out the very critical 
fate of this country in reſpect to the preſent condition of 
her ſiſter kingdom, and to endeavour to prevent evil, not to 
puniſh the criminal, as he always would prefer the preven- 
tion of evil to the puniſhment of its authors. 

As ſoon as the Marquis ſat down a profound filence enſued 
for ome minutes, not one of the cabinet miniſters, propetly 
ſo called, being preſent. The Marquis roſe a ſecond time, 
and juſt obſerved, that he expected ſome one of the cabi- 
net ininiſters would have been in his place to give an aſſu- 


rance that the papers alluded to would be produced on ſome 
ſhort day. | | 


378 


Lord Chancellor at length roſe, and for ſome time kept — Chan 


Houſe in ſuſpence what his argument was meant to convey. 
At length his Lordſhip ſaid, that if the papers were of that 
importance deſcribed by the noble Marquis, his Lordſhip had 
no more to do than to move for them, He faid, that it was 
not uſual for noble Lords to argue upon papers not before 


the 


—_— — 
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Foreign Goods and Merchandize imported from Ireland. 


Years, 2 5. d. | Year J. 3. d. 
1708 1226, 094 o 17741447, 497 6 10 
569 - 1265, 107 12 1775 1486, 325 3 6 
7701214, 398 4 5 1776 — 1516, 532 1 10 
71 — 1380, 737 14 111777 1502, 893 7 1 
1992 - 1242, 205 18 51778 - 1360,688 7 11 
773 = 1252,017 3 7 


Note. The value of the articles contained in this account 
ae computed by eſtimation of the ſuppoſed average prices 
and not by the real value thereof, the ſame nos being aſcer- 
tained by the merchant upon his bills of entry, 


Dated, Cu/lom-houſe, London, 
26 of February, 1779. 
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the Houſe or moved for. It Mghtz or might not be proper 

to grant them, but whether or no, the noble Marquis had no 

right to complain of the abſence of his Majeſty's ſervants, 

It was reaſonable to conclude they were en d in the buſi- 

neſs of their reſpective departments, which being the caſe, 

he doubted not but the noble Lord would give ſufficient no- 

tice of his intention before he would frame any motion; be- 

ſides, if a motion was made and carried, probably it would 

be ſome days before they could be produced: He diſclaimed 

all reſponſibility relative to the affairs of Ireland ; faid; he had 

not been conſulted upon them, and could therefore give no 

| opinion as proceeding from himſelf one way or the otſier. 

Duke of + Dyke of Richmond obſerved, that there was no great dif- 

Ric broad. ficulty in the diſcovery the learned Lord had made, that there 

was no motion before the Houſe 3 the fact was ſelf-evident, 

and his Lordſhip might have ſpared himſelf a great deal of 

time and trouble, had he forbore to ſtate what was known to 

every noble Lord preſent. | 

* 2{Itwas of very little conſequence either in whoſe depart- 

ment the blame lay, the queſtion being, why the papers had 

not been before now produced. It was ſome perſon's buſi- 

" neſs, and that was ſufficient to juſtify the complaint made b 

the noble Marquis; of the manifeſt inattention and negle 

of - adminiſtration, The learned Lord ſaid, he had not been 

conſulted. That was very little to the preient queſtion, If 

he had not, he dare ſay, his Lordſhip would be conſulted, = 

It could hardly, he ſaid, be poſſible that either his Majeſty 

or his miniſters'were ignorant of the diſtreſſes of Ireland, or 

of its internal ſtate, and the diſpoſition of the people of that 

kingdom. He called upon the noble Lord, or any other of 

his colleagues in office to ſay, whether they dare hazard 2 

denial, that they had not been apprized of every thing mate- 

rial on the ſubje@ relative to the decay of trade, want of re- 

ſources, decline and deficiency of funds, &c. in that kingdom. 

Was it poſſible to believe that the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

land, at a period when almoſt all appearance of - govern- 

ment had ccaſed, would have kept the King's ſervants in the 

dark, and take the conſequences on his own head ? or that 

they ſhould be the only perſons within or without that Houle 

who" remained ignorant that the people of Ireland, goaded 

by calamity, milery and diſtreſs, by tyranny and opprefiion, 

were in a ſtate little ſhort of rebellion? It could not be; 

'the noble Lord, with all his great and willing abilities, could 

not pretend it. Beſides, if his Lordſhip retained any * 
| * 1 
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* 
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he entreated him to order the addreſs of the 11th inſtant to | 
be read, when, perhaps, his Lordſhip might find that the fact 
of national diſtreſs was ſtated, and the propriety and neceſ- 
fity of alleviating and removing it as ſolemnly declared. If 
fo, then the affair was of a preſſing nature; and called for the 
immediate interpoſition of Parliament. 

His Grace then adduced ſeveral arguments to ſhew the 
danger of obliging Ireland to truſt to aſſurances, he might 
add, to broken aſſurances, during the whole enſuing ſummer 
to conſider that that country might poſſibly be invaded du- 
ring the receſs, and the fatal conſequences which might fol- 
low, if an invaſion ſhould take place, in the midſt of ſuch a 
ſcene of national calamity and deſpair as ſhe muſt be in, 
when all hopes of redreſs were over, at leaſt for the preſent. - 
For his part, he had ever been led to think Great-Britain and 
Ireland as two provinces of the ſame kingdom, rather than 
ſeparate ſovereignties fince ever he began to turn his atten- 
tion to political ſubjects, and ſhould ever continue to do ſo, 
notwithſtanding the partial and local prejudices of this or 
that part of the kingdom of Great Britain, 

The noble Marquis had complained, and he thought with 


great juſtice, of the abſence of the King's miniſters, It was 


a matter of amazement that their Lordſhips were ſo ſeldom 
indulged with a fight of the only ſecretary of ſtate who had 
a ſeat in that Houfe [Lord Weymouth]. The office of one 
of the ſecretaries had been ſo long kept vacant, that he was 
led to hope, that the King's ſervants in general thought the 
office unneceſſary, and were determined to aboliſh it entire- 
ly. No doubt the moment was atrived when the moſt rigid 
economy ought to be obſerved in every department of the 
ſtate; and, he truſted, they would fer an example worthy 
of imitation in the lower departments of government, 

His Grace reverted to the original ſubject, and pointed out 
the neceſſity of adopting ſpeedy and effectual meaſures for 
the relief of Ireland, as any _— at this 1mportant crifis, 
might draw after it very fatal effects. 

The Lord Chancellor replied, He ſaid, that it was ex- Lord cam 
tremely unfair to cenſure any noble Lord for his abſence, par- calur. 
ticularly the noble Viſcount, who had been alluded to, who 
was immerſed in buſineſs of a kind extremely preſſing and 
important, His Lordſhip, it was well known, was particu- 
larly aſſiduous and attentive to the duties of his office, and no 
leſs punftual in his attendance on that Houſe, whenever he 
underſtood matters of rea} conſequence were to be agitated 
Vol. XII, Ces there, 
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there, The very fact ſtated by the noble Duke of the buſi- 
neſs of the two offices reſting with the noble Viſcount, would 
plead, in his opinion, a full apology for the deſigned abſence 
imputed to his Lordſhip ; for he would never preſume, in ſuch 
an emergency as the preſent, that it could be expected the 
noble Viſcount was to attend in his place in that Houſe from 
day to day, becauſe it might happen, that a caſual converſa- 
tion might ariſe, in which as one of the King's miniſters, 
ſome noble Lords ſhould think it neceſſary for him to be in the 
way. 

As to the poſſible events, which the noble Duke ſpoke of, 
about invaſions, &c. conjectures were not to be ſubſtituted as 
grounds of debate, or motives of policy ia that Houſe, What- 
ever the deſigns of our enemies might be, it was not for him 
to ſay; but he had no reaſon to dread any of the conſe- 
quences which the noble Duke feemed ſo muca to dwell 
upon. 

TT here were two modes of proceeding, that the Houſe were 
at liberty to adopt, which was to move for the papers de- 
ſcribed, and go into the conſideration of the ſubject matter of 
thoſe papers, or let matters remain in their preſent fituation, 
till the "papers and information fpoken of the laſt day 1 4 
noble Viſcount high in office, were received from the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 


Earl Gower. Earl of Gawer came into the Houſe while the learned Lord 


was upon his legs. He ſaid, the buſineſs which he underſtood 
was now under conſideration, was of a moſt ferious nature, 
It required the utmoſt deliberation, and could not be ſafely 
entered upon, without their Lordfhips were fully informed of 
the ſubject in all its parts, both as it related to each kingdom 
feparately, and as it might affect them jointly, He was ne- 
vertheleſs free to declare his own general ſentiments openly, | 
and without the leaſt degree of reſerve, which were, that it would 
be impoſſible for their Lordſhips, fo late in the ſeſſion, to come 
to any reſolutions that would afford greater ſatisfaction or ſe- 
curity, than the vote agreed to by both Houſes of Parliament, 
and his Majeſty's anſwer in. conſequence of thoſe addrelies. 
The thin attendances that might be expected at ſo late a pe- 
riod of the ſeſſion, formed another great obſtacle to the under- 
taking any effectual proceeding in a matter of ſuch extreme 
difficulty, and that almoſt at the eve of a prorogation. At 
the commencement of the enſuing ſeſſion, when their Lorc- 
ſhips would be enabled by the documents to be laid on the 
table, to give a full and decided opinion, was, in his opinion, 
the only proper tim. 
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As to the two papers before the other Houſe, relative to the 
exports and imports from Great Britain and Ireland, he 
thought they would contain but partial evidence of matters 
of infinite variety, magnitude and extent; looking upon 
them in that light, he did not ſee any advantage their produe- 
tion would be of; becauſe let them be ever ſo clear and con- 
vincing in themſelves, no meaſure whatever could be taken 
in conſequence of them, unleſs they came connected and ac- 
companied with other matter. 

The Duke of Richmond agreed with the noble Earl at the Duke of 

head of the council, that the buſineſs ought not to be entered Richmind. 
into in a premature or precipitate manner; yet the argument 
of caution and deliberation ſhewed, that while the noble Lord 
recommended both, he tacitly acknowledged, that the reaſon 
why the buſineſs propoſed has been poſtponed was, becauſe ad- 
miniſtration had delayed to a late period of the ſeſſion, what 
ought to have been attended to, when there were full Houſes ; 
e in ſhort, they had uſed their own neglect, as the plea of pro- 
N craſtinating an enquiry, which they confetled was preſſing and 
of Important, 
But, for his part, he could neither admit of the argument 
\& or the apology. The ſubject was not only important, but 
d much too important to be got rid of upon ſuch frivolous pre- 
tences, however irkſome, tedious, or troubleſome. The go- 
ing into it was an act of duty too binding upon every one of 
their Lordſhips to be diſperſed with ; the miniſtry had no one 
to blame but themſelves, ſhould they be put to an inconve- 
nience; and it was farcical to talk of difficulty or trouble, 
when perhaps the very ſafety, and all future political con- 
nexion between both countries, depended on the event of 
adopting, or withholding any effectual meaſures for the re- 
lief of our fellow ſubjects in that kingdom. | 

The noble Lord on the woolfack ſpoke in high terms of 
the ſtrength and reſources of this country, and Ireland re- 
heftively, and concluded on that ground, that we had no rea- 

n to deſpond. He ſhould be glad to hear, where the learn- 
ed Lord picked up the word deſpond? No ſuch idea as 
geſpondency had entered his thoughts, nor did he recollect 
that any thing like it dropped in debate. He was very far 
from deſponding, if miniſters adopted wiſe and juſt meaſures, 
Little, he os, was to be dreaded, if our affairs were pro- 
perly conducted. If a fingle idea leading to deſpondency 
tver aroſe in his mind, it was only when he reflected, that 
viſdom, juſtice, and policy had long deſerted our councils, 
and that there were fo few proſpeAs of tuccels opened to our 
Co 2 view, 
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view, when it was conſidered who were to be entruſted with 
the guidance of our meaſures. But the learned Lord had 
mixed two queſtions together of a 1 and diſtinct 
nature. The anxiety of the noble Marquis did not ariſe 
from the ſingle idea, that Great Britain and Ireland, united 
in affection, and held by the tie of common intereſt, would 
not be able to defend themſelves againſt their foreign enc- 
mies, but that Ireland, after ſuffering a ſcries of acts of 
tyranny and oppreſſion, and thoſe acts continued, and all 
real redreſs refuſed, would be eſtranged from this countty, 
and perhaps for ever diſſevered from it. Theſe were the 
ounds of the noble Marquis's apprehenſions, and the mo- 
tive which induced his Lordſhip to preſs the Houſe to mca- 
ſures, which would immediately remove the diſcontents and | 
jealouſies, which univerſally prevailed throughout the fifter- | 
kingdom. 
| 


His Grace, after ſpeaking to ſeveral other incidental topics 
of inferior conſequence, but all either depending or blended i 


with the main ſubject, ſaid, the ſpirit of loyalty and reſolu- | 
tion which had now broke forth in Ireland, ought not to be 
chilled by unkindneſs, or be ſuffered to evaporate by neglect; 
that the people of Ireland were diſtreſſed and impoveriſhed, 
he might add oppreſſed, beyond meaſure ; that while they 
wiſhed for an union of intereſt and aſfection with this coun- 
try, they were not inſenſible of their ill treatment, nor quite 
free of reſentment ; and moſt earneſtly exhorted their Lord- 
ſhips, not to permit them to be driven to deſpair, and con- 
trary to their own inclinations, into the arms of rebellion ;— 
that kingdom was our moſt faithful ally and moſt powerful 
friend, and was not to be ſacrificed to rhe blunders, the inca- 
pacity, and negle& of miniſters. The people were valiant 
and loyal, they were high ſpirited, and however patient and 
enduring, would probably, if ſamething were not ſhortly 
done towards alleviating their preſent calamities and diſtreſſes 
at length break out with a violence proportioned to the mag- 
nitude of their miſeries, and to the, extent of the injuries 
they had endured for ſuch a ſeries of years. His Grace con- 
cluded his ſpeech with reminding their Lordſhips, that a mo- 
ment was not to be loſt, and late as it was in the ſeſſion, who- 
ever attempted longer delay, would moſt certainly be reſpon- 
ſible for the conſequences. Here the converſation dropped 
miniſters ſhewing every poſſible diſpoſition to decline any 
farther diſcuſſion on the ſubject, neither chuſing to meet the 
queſtion fairly, or conſent to give it up. \ 
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At fix o'clock, the enquiry into the management of Green- 
wich Hoſpital was reſumed, when Captain Chads, at the de- 
fire of the Duke of Bolton, was called to the bar. Captain Captain 
(hads confeſſed, he had an intereſt in the removal of Captain e. 
Baillie, we mean by inference; for if Captain Cooke, the 
circumnavigator, ſhould return, and Captain Baillie be rein- 
ſtated, Chads muſt return upon half-pay, having been ad- 
mitted into the hoſpital upon them terms. 

Lieutenant Beſhu was next examined, and gave many in- Lieutenant 
ſtances of great memory, ſuch as his acquaintance with the 5%. 
koſpital for twenty years, and his never recollecting any di- 
ſturbance in it, till the heutenant governorſhip of Captain 
Baillie, He beſtowed the moſt flattering encomiums on the 
court of directors, and the conncil-of the hoſpital, of which 
he forbore to give any proof, but that they differed with 
Captain Baillie, and oppoſed him in every thing; and that 
he never heard of the diſtinction between the civil or land 
intereſt, and the military, till he read of it in Captain Bail- 
lies book. That book, in his opinion, was worſe by far than 
the opening of Pandora's box, for as ſoon as that black book 
was opened, out flew contentions, libels, &c. which had ſet 
the whole hoſpital in an uproar. After perſiſting with great 
ſeeming confidence and compoſure in this ſtrain, he concluded 
with an eulogium on the public and private virtues of the 
firſt lord of the admiralty. 

Lieutenant Mayle was called in. He entered into a defence Lieutenant 

of the council, and corroborating what he ſaid by ſeveral cir- Mal. 
cumſtances, which had come out in the former part of the 
evidence, he was ordered to withdraw; but the Duke of 
Richmond ſaid by no means, as he had a few queſtions to aſk 
him. This croſs examination chiefly related to the meaſure- 
ment of the ſhirts and ſheets ; but upon cloſe interrogation, 
It appeared, that the admeaſurement, which the-witneſs had 
given ſo minute an account of, and ſo much in favour of the 
ruling powers in the hoſpital, had taken place in the month 
of March, fince the enquiry had commenced in that Houſe. 

Chads was again called to the bar to confirm ſome of the Captain 
ſacts ſtated by his brother officer ; and entered into a ſtory of ch. 
2 diſpute or. fracas, which happened between Mylne, the 
cerk of the works, and licutenant Smyth, the conſequence 
ef which was, that blows enſued, and the affair was after- 
wards amicably adjuſted. 

The Duke of Richmond interrupted this witneſs in his cir- Duke of 
cumſtantial detail, and objected to the evidence as hearſay, Richmand. 
and not applying to the ſubje& before the Houſe, 80 

Ir 
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Sir Jobn Sir John Fielding was next called, and gave a very great 
Fielding. character of Captain Allright. He gave a long account of 
the examination taken before him, relative to the fire which 
broke out in the hoſpital, its progreſs, and effects; and was of 
opinion, that it was not occaſioned by any remiſſneſs in thoſe 
whoſe duty it was to preſerve the police and good govern. 
ment of the hoſpital. He confeſſed, at the ſame time, that 
in a garriſon, he would have thought it neceſſary, if he fore- 
ſaw any poſhbility of an accident happening in the taylor's 
room, by riot, drunkenneſs, or diſorder, not only to remon- 
ſtrate, but to inſiſt that the perions, who worked in the tay- 
Jor's room, ſhould be controuled and directed by the officer on 
duty, without any previous appeal to the civil power, Sir 
Tohn's teſtimony was well received on both fides of the 
Houſe, as he ſeemed on one fide to entertain the higheſt opi- 
nion of Captain Allright, one of the principal witneſſes in 
behalf of the enquiry, and the propriety of the military 
controul over the hoſpital ; and at the fame time, declared it 
to be his opinion, that the fire did not break out in the taylor 
room, which was the place generally pointed out by thoſe who 
complained of the nuiſance. 
Mr. cyri- M.. Cyprian was examined reſpecting the repairs in the 
oni. painted hall. He had ſeen them about ten years ago, but did 
not particularly attend to their then fate; he ſaw them, for 
162 | 110 time, a O0 ut fortnight ſince. H 1 0 cht them well 
and cheaply done, but be did not pretend te what the real va» 
lue was. 
In contradicur. part of Cooke's evidence, Captain Le 
Captain Le Ferne poſitively depoi-c, that he never told or offered to him 
Ferne. Der that he could procure fer him a living in the gift of 


Ar. Calcraft, the living alluded to being diſpoſed of long be- 


fore the death of that gentleman. 
Farl of Earl of Sandwich now gave notice that his evidence was 
Sandwich. cloſed. : 
Duke of Tone Nuke of Richmond begged their Lordſhips' indul- 
Ri:hmend. gence for a few days, in order to arrange the great maſs of 
evidence, which had come out in the courſe of the enquiry. 
After a ſhort converſation, the ſecond of June was fixed for 


ſumming up the evidence. 
May 28. 
No debate. 
Adjourned to the 3iſt. 
May 31. 


No dcbate. 
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une 1. 

The Duke of 1 that the Greenwich Ho- — 
ſpital buſineſs, which ſtood for the 2d, be put off to the 34, chmond. 
After ſome debate, the motion was loſt on a diviſion 13 to 15. 

The Duke of Bolton, the Houſe being rather thin, many of Duke of 
the Lords having gone home, moved, that the Houſe do ad- Bilton. 


journ till Thurſday the 3d. | 


The Duke of Richmond begged, that his noble friend would Duke of 
decline the matter, and withdraw his motion, as he did not Richmord. 
chuſe, whatever the noble Earl at the head of the admiralty 
night, to take any advantage of the Houſe, being always de- 
tous to be determined by the ſenſe of it. 7 

Houſe-tax bill preſented, Petitions from the citizens of 
London in their corporate capacity, againſt the bill, deſiring 
to be heard by themſelves or counſel. After a ſhort debate, 
ordered. 

Lord Radnor moved, that ſaid bill be printed. Another de- Lord Rad- 
bate; and on the diviſion for printing: contents, 12; not *. 
contents, 15. 

Adjourned to the next day. 

. 2. 

The further enquiry into the management of Greenwich 
Hoſpital was deferred to the 3d. 

Lord Shelburne then roſe, and ſtated a propoſition to their Lord Sba- 
Lordſhips* conſideration, relative to the ſtate of Ireland. His e. 
Lordſhip's ſpeech was very long, able, and diffuſe, embracing 
apreat variety of objects, beſides thoſe he roſe to diſcuſs, 

He began his ſpeech with ftating the ſeveral inſtances of 
ſegleAt, inattention, and deſigned delay, which minifters had 
ben guilty of reſpecting nd, and then proceeded to the 
olowing important money detail. 

He ſtated, that in the year 1759, the public debt of Ireland 
Was under half a million; that ſince that ſhe had contracted 
1,000,0001, funded, and 600,co00l. unfunded, beſides the 
0 ooo], borrowed upon public faith, for which no taxes had 
Ken yet appropriated ; ſo that the whole debt amounted to 
ſull three millions in twenty years, fifteen of which contained 
period of a peace eſtabliſhment, and of courſe, a peace ex- 
penditure ; but contrary to every idea of good government, 
ind national ceconomy, by much the greater part of the debt 
vas contracted during the latter period ; till at length the new 
axes were uncqual to the annual out-goings, and at preſent 
tte receipts at the Iriſh treaſury were ſhort to the amount of 
$2,c00', per annum. 


His 
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His Lordſhip next took a review of the recent conduct of 
the King's miniſters, which he condemned in very pointed 
terms, and confeſſed his aſtoniſhment, when he heard the 
noble Earl at the head of the council [Gower] ſay, that no- 
thing could be done for Ireland till next ſeſſion. 

Situated as affairs were, it would be dangerous to delay the 
buſineſs; that the neceſſities of Ireland called for immediate 
relief, and that it would be abſurdity in the extreme to let the 
Iriſh remain unſatisfied, for ſeven or eight months longer. He 
conſidered the matter in a variety of different points of view, 
and ſaid, that leaving the whole to reſt upon a reſolution fo 
vague and indeterminate as that which had been carricd in 
both Houſes, and which in fact preſcribed no ſpecihic line of 
procedure, might be conſtrued into an intention to do nothing, 
but a mere deſign to get over the ſummer, to ſet the war upon 
its legs, and then to ſuffer the diſtrefſes of Ireland to remain 
unattended to, and unredreſſed. When the amendment to 
the noble Marquis's motion was firſt propoſed, he declared he 
was very far from having this opinion of it himſelf, on the 
contrary, he thought that miniſtry ſhewed rather more readi. 
neſs than became them, and ſeemed willing to do too much; 
he appealed to their Lordſhips, in whoſe memory he ſtool, 
whether he had not on that day been the ſingle peer to cry out 
doucement ; whether he had not ſtood up alone and ſaid, “ Gent- 
ly, take care what you do, don't promiſe too much, for fear 
you ſhould not be able to perform all that you lay you'll do; 
if your performance falls ſhort of your promiſe, depend upon 
it you will do more miſchief than good, and exaſperate Ite- 
land more than ever.” The reſolution carried that day, had 
already got over to Ireland, and there would certainly be two 


opinions upon it; the ſevere and cautious men, naturally WW be 
prone to doubt, would ſay immediately, this is nothing, ez 
this is mere fallacy ; government being afraid of us juſt no, :n 
have done this with a view to quiet us for the preſent, ane fu 
when they have at all ſurmounted the difficulties in which fn 


their affairs are involved, they will, as uſual, turn a deaf e ft: 
to our complaints, it being evidently their intention to give u an; 
no relief, if they can poſſibly avoid it.” Another very di my 
ferent opinion would doubtleſs prevail with thoſe who were 
inclined to think better of government and this country; 
they would ſay—“ Stop, don't go ſo far, read the reſolutio 
again; good God | was it not carried unanimouſly in bot 
Houſes of Parliament? Did England ever do ſo much fog 
us before; only ſee the drift of it, ſee the wording of it, 20 
conſider that the whole has been done in the moſt kind ant 


flatteriag manner poſſible.“ 1 
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of His Lordſhip placed theſe two opinions in contraſt, and ap- 
ed pealed to the Houſe, whether in common policy and prudence. 
he it would not be right to encourage and ſupport the latter, and 
0 give as little room as poſſible to warrant and countenance the 
former? What would prove maſt fatal to this, he declared, 
he was the language of a noble Lord in another place, The 
ate premier had ſaid, that no individual could form a plan for the 
the relief of Ireland; that it was out of his power; that next 


He ſeſion the proper accounts ſhould be laid before both the 
, Engliſh and Triſh Parliament, and the buſineſs muſt be done 


ſo by them; but that he did not think the complaints of Ire- 
in land well timed, for that this country had done more for her 
> of within the laſt three years than had been done for her for nine 
ng, years before. His Lordſhip ſaid he had turned this language 
pon zgain and again in his mind, and he was yet at a loſs to divine 
lain the meaning of the noble Lord. He was ſure, however, it 
t to would give moſt ſerious alarm to the other kingdom; that 
he they would conſtrue it as an indication that nothing would 
the be done for them; that the two parliaments would be ſuffered 
adi- WI to rub againſt each other, prejudice and jealouſy to meet pre- 
ch; judice and jealouſy ; and that the miniſter, whoſe eſſential 
ood, duty it was to reconcile all differences of opinion between the 
out two countries, to ſmooth the minds of thoſe who were in- 
ent- clined to be ruffled, and to pacity and quiet the uneaſy, only 
tear WY took upon himſelf the office of clearing the tage, and letting 
do; WI them diſpute it out among themſelves, What could the noble 
upon Lord mean? Did he wiſh for a new war to miſ-conduRt, in 
Ire- WF order to procure new reverſions for his family? Had he ano- 


bad ther wanting progeny to provide new honours and new emo- 
two luments for? Or was it to a different motive, a motive which 
rally de had heard frequently mentioned, that he was to aſcribe his 
ning, earneſtneſs to get rid of the buſineſs? Was it to his indolence 
now, and his love of eaſe? Did the noble Lord long to be at lei- 
, an WY ſure to feaſt on turtle? He remembered when he ſome years 
vhichßz fince had the honour to be an unworthy member of admini- 
if call firation, a noble Viſcount, then in oppoſition, attacked them, 
we 188 and called them a boiled-chicken adminiſtration, He was as 
dif- much warranted to term the preſent a turtle adminiſtration, 
and he was ſure the turtle adminiſtration had done this coun- 
try as much injury and as much miſchief as the boiled-chic- 
ken adminiſtration had dc.ie it good, and that was ſaying a 
great deal. 


ch fo Having talked thus ludicrouſly for ſome little time, his 
h d Lordſhip reverted to ſerious argument, and deſired the Houſe 
d ant 
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to recollet, that the American war had commenced upon 
I provocation than this country had given Ireland, The 
ſimple idea of the right of taxation had cauſed it. Let their 
Lordſhips reflect, that from the time of the remonſtrances 
of America, to her declaration of independency, was only 
eleven months. Let them look at the language of Ireland at 
preſent, they would find 1t much higher than that of Ame. 
rica had been at the time he mentioned; let them conſider, 
that in every point of view, Ireland ſtood more forward now 
than America had done immediately previous to the origin 
of the war, and let them aſk themſelves, if it were wiſe to 
ſuffer Ireland to remain in diſcontent, for ſeven months long- 
er? Let them alſo turn their eyes to the fituation of this 
country with foreign powers. Without an ally of any kind 
whatever, engaged in a war of the moſt alarming fort, and 
at the ſame moment having the only friend on whom this 
country could place confidence, or from whom ſhe might 
expe to draw her reſources of men, and reaſonable reſources 
of money, in a ſtate of jealouſy, ripe for alienation, ready 
to riſe, and with ten thouſand armed men in her kingdom, 
under no controul of government. Where was now our ſen- 
timental ally, about whom a noble Viſcount [Stormont] had 
lately ſaid it was improper to ſpeak, urging that the friend- 
ſhip of great ftates, and the friendſhip of private perſons 
were governed by the ſame principles, and therefore it was 
as unfair to diſtruſt the good faith of the one, as it would be 
to diſtruſt the ſincerity of the other, Was it not known that 
all negotiation was at an end; that Spain had given up 
her mediation? He declared, he had a high opinion of 
Spaniſh honour ; the miniſters of that country were great 
and reſpectable characters; they always acted nobly and 
fairly; if therefore he might gueſs at the language of Spain 
to this country, it had been very different from what had 
been circulated under the countenance of adminiſtration, 
He believed Spain had faid explicitly, We wiſh for peace 
ourſelves, but you muſt either make peace on the terms that 
are offered you, or we ſhall be obliged to take part jn the war 
againſt you.” Spain was not, in his opinion, to blame for her 
conduct. Where were our other allies > The buſineſs of the 
northern courts had been ſo ill- conducted and ill- managed 
by the ignorant perſons to whom it had been entruſted of late 
years, that we had not a friend among them, Even the 
court of Peterſburgh, in which there had been fo ftrong 2 
predileRion, ſo violent an inclination to ſerve this com 
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had been obliged to wean itſelf, and the ſpirit which we 
ought to have cultivated and encouraged, had been ſuffered 
to evaporate entirely, We had let France make a peace for 
Ruſſia with the Turks, and permitted her to load the Em- 
preſs with favours, Where was the King of Pruſſia, our old 
ally in the laſt war? He had taken no part for us; he would 
take none. He knew us too well; he knew the little politics 
of our court, the narrow ſyſtem of our cabinet; he was too 
well acquainted with both, to truſt the preſent miniſtry, Af- 
ter ſaying a great deal reſpecting foreign powers, his Lord- 
ſhip drew his argument nearer home, and remarked that the 
eyes of many were turned upon the nature of the connection 
between this country and Ireland ; that he had lately read a 
yery able and maſterly pamphlet ; he knew not who was the 
the author of it, but it was called a Letter to Sir William 
Blackſtone, in which the whole matter was ſtirred, the prin- 
ciples of government inveſtigated, the practice of it, with re- 
gard to Ireland conſidered, and the propriety and reaſon of 
both the principles and practice of government, in that re- 

ſpeR, very freely, but very fairly diſcuſſed and argued. 
Having enforced the neceſſity of immediately beginning 
the buſineſs of examining into the ftate of the trade and go- 
yernment, management of the revenue, &c. of Ireland, and 
declared, that by admitting the diſtreſſes of the country in 
the motion for the addreſs of the 11th inſtant, every thing 
done, and every thing ſaid by Ireland up to that day, was 
ntified and ſactioned, his Lordſhip proceeded to adviſe the 
Houſe of his intended propoſition, which he read to the fol- 
lowing purport : =, 
“That an humble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, 
requeſting that his Majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to 
order to be laid before this Houſe, an account of ſuch ſteps 
3 have been taken in conſequence of the addreſs of this 
Houſe of the 11th of May, and of his Majeſty's moſt gra- 
cious anſwer theretog and humbly to recommend to his Ma- 
jeſty, if his royal prerogative, as veſted in his Majeſty by 
the conſtitution, be not adequate to the relief of the ac- 
knowledged diſtreſſed and impoveriſhed ſtate of his Maje- 
ty's loyal and well-deſerving ſubjects of Ireland, that he 
would be pleaſed to continue the Parliament of this king- 
dom, as now aſſembled, and give immediate orders for call- 
ing forthwith his Parliament of Ireland, that their juſt com- 
pints may be fully conſidered and remedied without delay; 
that the wanted union of affection may be preſerved between 
Ddd 2 both 
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both kingdoms, always deſirable but in the preſent ſituation 
of public affairs, abſolutely eſſential and indiſpenſable to the 
preſervation and welfare of both; and that the united ſtrength 
of Great Britain and Ireland may in due time, and with due 
effect, be executed under the bleſfing- of God againſt the 
common enemy.” 

This motion, he declared, he wiſhed not to move, unleG 
he was obliged to it ; that he would leave it on the table till 
Monday, or any future day, for the conſideration of mini. 
ſters ; he only wiſhed them to ſee the neceſſity of not defer- 
ing the buſineſs till the next ſeſſion ; and he the rather preſſed 
it, becauſe they might very eaſily proceed without delay; that 
the buſineſs might be done without calling a parcel of mer. 
chants and manufacturers to the bar; that as far as he could 
ſee, it would not reſt merely on their evidence. Having ſaid 
this, he took occaſion to ridicule the preſent enquiry in the 
other Houſe of Parliament, and ſaid, it was falſely called an 
enquiry relative to America; that it was no ſuch thing; that 
it was merely an inveſtigation, whether the American ſccre- 
tary had treated General Howe and General Burgoyne with 
neceſſary civility and politeneſs, and whether the generals had 
returned the civility and politeneſs to the American ſecretary, 
He obſerved, that a parcel! of lawyers, the attorney general, 
and the judge advocrte at their head, were the perſons who 
put the principal military queſtions ; that cammis took upon 
them to enquire whether the generals pitched their camps in 
ſuch a poſition, or croſſed the river in ſuch a direction; how 
they formed their line, and where they placed their park of 
artillery, In like manner he imagined, if in the courſe of 
enquiry relative to Ireland, it ſhould be found neceilary to 
call merchants to the bar of that Houſe, the military officers 
would be the members employed in aſking queſtions about 
trade, 

By way of ſtill farther preſſing the matter, his Lordſhip 
declared, that if miniſtry did not propoſe ſome immediate ſtep 
of themſelves, or accede to his motion, ſhould he find it ne- 
ceſſary to make it, he ſhould conſider their conduct as an in- 
demnity for every thing that might happen in Ireland between 
this and the-next ſeſſions, 

His Lordſhip ſpoke for a full hour and a half, and after 
having, with his uſual power of oratory, noticed an infinite 
-varicty of topics, concluded with repeating his declaration, 
that he did not wiſh to preſs his motion, provided miniſter 
would take ſome ſtep immediately to convince Ireland of the 
ſiucerity of the intentions of government towards her, and 

aſſerting 
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\ aſſerting, that he had not any motive whatever for his preſent 
. conduct but the intereſt of Great Britain; that he had no 
1 wiſh to obtain the place of any one miniſter, that he urged 
c them to act in the buſineſs immediately from the beſt motives, 
e and that it certainly would be eaſy for them ſo to do, when 
they were, as they would be, ſupported by one of the moſt 


55 active oppoſitions ever known in this country. 

Il Lord Scormont roſe to reply to the ſarcaſm thrown out by Lord Ster- 
* the noble Lord, who ſpoke laſt, by alluding to what had fal- . 

Fo len from him, in the debate of the 23d of April. He never 

d called Spain a ſentimental ally, but was ready to repeat the 

at words uſed upon that occaſion, which ſubſtantially imported, 

10 that it was the intereſt of Spain not to enter into the views of 

Id France, and that it was neither prudent nor politic to diftruſt 

id the avowed friendſhip of great nations, unleſs it were known 

he that their declarations and actual conduct were contradictory 

an to each other. | 

nat He replied likewiſe to that part of the noble Lord's ſpeech, 

my which related to the conduct of the court of Vienna; and 

ith entered into a perſonal exculpation of himſelf, 

120 His Lordſhip ſat down, with declaring, that if the queſtion 

ry, ſhould be put on the propoſition, he would vote againſt it. 

ral, Lord Fauconberg roſe to make an apology for interrupting Lord Fan- 


vho the noble Lord, who ſubmitted the propoſition to the Houſe, er. 
don Said, he was convinced, that he ſhould have waited till his 

f in Lordſhip had finiſhed his ſpeech. 

ow The Lord Chancellor roſe, and made a ſpeech againſt re- Lord Chan- 
k of MI cxiving the noble Lord's propoſition, The chief argument. 
e of bis Lordſhip urged in ſupport of his opinion, was the mani- 

to fit repugnancy between the propoſition, and the addreſs 

cers moved and carried on 11th of laſt month; for while the great 

bout object is pending, and preparatory ſteps taking for the full 

and final adjuſtment of the reſpective rights and intereſts of 
both countries, what does the propoſition, if moved in the 
ſhape of an addreſs, import, but that without any previous 
meaſures founded on information, or mutual conſent, to come 

to a ſpecific vote blindfolded? This was a mode of proceed- 

ing to which be could never lend his approbation. It would, 

in his opinion, fruſtrate the wiſe and cordial intentions of 
both kingdoms ; and both addreſſes appearing to him mani- 
feſtly contradiftory, he hoped the noble Lord who ſubmitted 

the paper to their Lordſhips* conſideration, would reconſider 

the impropriety of taking the ſenſe of the Houſe at preſent, 

and conſent to withdraw it, 


4 Lord 
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Lord Com» Lord Cmdn doubted much, whether the learned Lord on 
dens the wovlfack underſtood the motion he had ſo fully comment. 
ed on, Circumftances hud altered fince the laſt day; the 
people of Ireland were in a ferment; he would not fay ripe 
for inſurre&ion. Something had been promiſed ; nothing 
had. been done. The language of miniſters, particularly of 
the noble Lord in the other Houſe, at the head of the finances, 
is, Nothing can be done in time ;” the learned Loid con- 
fefſes it, though he has not uſed the very words, What then 
will be the probable reſult of ſuch a conduct? The patient 
dies, while the phyſicians are conſulting what to preſcribe; 
the people in the laſt ſtage of anguiſh and deſpair call for im- 
mediate redreſs, What, on the other hand, does the preſent 
motion ultimately tend to? That the Parliament of Great- 
Britain, inftead of empty, general promifes, a hundred times 
violated, and on which, of courſe, Ireland cannot depend, 
call for ſome ſubſtantial proof of Britiſh or miniſterial ſince- 
rity. Give us ſome one inſtance, to ſhew that you are ſin- 
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cere and in earneſt,” ſay the people of Ireland. Call the bo 
Parliament of both kingdoms, to conſult and deliberate in their g 
reſpective aſſemblies,” echoes the addreſs, in order to come * 

to ſome ſpecific propoſition, before it be too late; or if that be . 
thought too much,” ſays the addreſs, let us make ſome pro- ot 

greſs ; let the neceſſary documents, on both ſides the water, be the 
procured; and let us, at a ſeaſon of more leiſure, proceed nu 

upon ſome certain ſpecific propoſitions, intended as the baſis er 

of all future proceedings; by which means Great-Britain may Wn 
determine on the great line, though not the detail, of her in- Wt 

tended conceffions ; and Ireland may know what ſhe will have Were 
reaſonable grounds to expect.” he} 

Duke of The Duke of Chandos profeſſed his affection and his warm Wire! 
du. feelings for the diſtreſſes of Ireland. Attached to it by ſeati- ef | 
ment, and connected with it by intereſt, (having a large eſtate Wica 

there) no noble Lord preſent would go greater lengths in giv- Y 

ing early and effectual relief; but from theſe very confidera- Who, 

tions, he was cautious in taking any ſudden ſtep, or adopting Wen, 


any hafty, immature line of meaſures that might fall ſhort or 
go beyond that medium, on which alone the ſeparate and ag- 
regate intereſts of both kingdoms muſt for ever depend. His ud 
Grace did not expreſs his afſent or diſſent to the propoſition iſto d 

' laid upon the table by the noble Lord. 
| Lord y- Lord Weymouth diſapproved of the propoſition, becauſe it 
| moth. contained an implied cenſure on government, which they bf 
| no means deſerved, It pre-ſuppoſed two things ; that mini- 
ſters and this country were averſe to the giving * " 
reland; 
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lreland; and although Parliament was well diſpoſed, that mi- 
niſters had neglected to comply with the terms of the former 
He could aſſure the noble Lord who had laid the pa- 
ner on the table, that both Parliament and miniſters were ex- 
tremely deſirous to give the molt early and effectual relief ta 
Ireland in their power, and that no ſeeming delay aroſe from 
He had written to the Lord Lieutenant af Ireland 
for ſuch papers as could be procured ; and nothing but the 
time neceſlaty to make them out, and for their production in 
that Houſe, prevented them from being, before now, under 


addreſs. 


neglect, 
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their Lordſhips' conſideration. 


my come to conquer. 


Duke of Mancheſter roſe, and ſome diſorder having taken Duke of 
place, the oppoſition benches compelled order, Na 

His Grace ſaid, he had the higheſt opinion of the loyalty 
of the people of Ireland, in caſe the French landed as an ene- 
He had no fears, that the 12000 men 
now illegally armed in that country, would join with a fo- 
reign invader. By every thing he could learn, they were too 
brave, too loyal, and too much attached to ſentiments of li- 


derty, ever to tamely ſubmit to a foreign yoke, much leſs aſ- 


{ft in forging and rivetting their own chains. 
created in his mind was of a very different nature. 


The alarm 
It was 


the new adopted policy of France, not to appear as an invader 


of the rights and liberties of others, but the protector of 
them, the friend of human kind, and of public, at leaſt of 


municipal, liberty. The French creed reſpecting the depen- 
dencies of the Britiſh empire, was independency, freedom, 


no reſtrictive laws upon trade; an exerciſe of natural rights, 


reſtrained only by law and liberal policy. On this ſyſtem the 
great outline of French politics has been newly modelled ; and 
he had certain information that French emiſſaries had been in 
Ireland for ſome time paſt, endeavouring to alienate the minds 


of the people there, as they had ſo effectually done in Ame- 


rica, 


Whatever the rea] intentions of France may be, if ſhe 
ſhould effect the landing of a conſiderable force in that king- 
dom, he had every reaſon to be perſuaded, that it would not 
«tas an enemy, however it might be received; in his opini- 
on, therefore, it was indiſpenſably neceſſary for that Houſe 
and Parliament to adopt ſuch ſpeedy meaſures as may promiſe 
d defeat impreſſions, which, if not timely counteracted, 


di 
i 
The Duke of Grafton ſpoke for aconſidetable time, and poke of 
the courſe of bis ſpeech went into the ſtate of the nation, Graften, 


ht, from circumftances of actual miſery, and the deſpair 
ng from it, be productive of the moſt fatal conſequences. 


and 
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and a view of the ſeveral poſſeſſions and dependencies of the 
empire. | | | 

Earl Gewer ſaid, the object, if rightly underſtood, and pro- 
perly purſued, was an object of vaſt extent and magnitude, 
and muſt of courſe involve in it a great variety of conſidera. 
tions, Ireland, he allowed, was in a very diſtreſſed condi. 
tion, but he could never think ſhe had any grievances to com. 
plain of, if the term was applied to this kingdom. The tra. 
ders and manufacturers of Great-Britain hai intereſts to for. 
ward, protect, and preſerve, as well as the traders and manu. 
facturers of Ireland. They muſt be permitted to ſtate them, 
and be heard in their ſupport, It was to be preſumed that 
the Iriſh Parliament would adopt the ſame mode. Such 2 
maſs of important matter muſt take great time to adjuſt, ſepa- 
rate, and conclude upon. It was not the work of a day, a 
week, or a much longer time. 

After the materials were arranged, it would require great 
deliberation to deviſe the moſt proper means to lead to a wiſe 
and happy deciſion. It would call for great labour, induſtry, 
and unremitting aſſiduity, before the intereſts of both coun- 
tries could be bed, and fairly placed on the ſame baſis, 
Great ftreſs had been laid by noble Lords, upon the preſſing 
exigencies of the times. Granted : and he was willing to ac- 
knowledge that they were preſſing, critical, and dangerous; 
but if this argument be puſhed too far, may it not be fairly 
aſked, will you, to prevent a rebellion in Ireland, give cauſe, 
perhaps, of a rebellion in England? No, to prevent a rebel- 
lion in either, do juſtice to both ; give relief to one, and the 
intereſts of Great-Britain and Ireland will, as they ought, be 
inſeparably and permanently connected. 

After arguing this point very candidly and obſerving that 
of all politics thoſe are the moſt deteſtable which conceal ho- 
ſtile intentions under fair words, his Lordſhip proceeded to 

int out the inconvenience, as well as inefficacy, of keeping 

Parliament fitting during the ſummer and autumn by ſho 
adjournments. 

By the regiſters of their Lordſhipsꝰ proceedings [the Jour- 
nals] he obſerved, that late ſeſſions were always thinly atten 
ded, be the buſineſs ever fo important; and if the reports o 
an intended invaſion ſhould promiſe to be realized, many d 
their Lordſhips, and a great number of the members of tit 
other Houſe, who bore commiſſions in the militia, would nt 
ceflarily be abſent from their duty in Parliament, in the ext! 
cife of another duty, that of repelling the common enemy 
and he believed it did not require much argument to pro 
that they could not be in two places at the ſame time. Þ 
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aid he would give his negative to the motion. Another 
frong argument uſed by his Lordſhip was, that not miniſters, 
but the Parliament of Great- Britain, ſtood moſt ſolemnly 
and ſacredly pledged to the Iriſh nation, by an unanimous 
vote of both Houſes, followed by the King's anſwer, which 
was a pledge given by every branch of the legiſlature; nor 
did he fee from the circumſtances already urged, as to the 
time, the lateneſs of the ſeſſion, and the enormous maſs of 
matter to be enquired into, how it was. poſſible, by any vote 
of their Lordſhips, to give any more ſatis factory aſſurance. 

Earl of Eng bam alluded to what fell in the courſe of the Earl of Ef- 
former debate on the preſent ſubject, and with great ability fngben. 
endeavoured to ſhew that himſelf, and ſeveral noble Lords 
Richmond, Rockingham and Ravenſworth] pteſſed the ne- 
ceſſity of letting the addreſs go in its original 109 and not 
w agree to the amendment moved by the noble Earl a: the 
head of the council [Gower] and reminded his Lordſhip, 
that when doubts were ſtarted, that nothing timely or effec- 
tual was meant to be done for Ireland, his Lordſhip ſubſtanti- 
ally replied, that if not all, ſomething would be done for lre- 
land before the riſing of Parliament. — 

His Lotdſhip ſpoke to ſeveral other points, and preſſed moſt 
tuneſtly the neceſſity of taking ſome previous ſteps, in order 
toallay the ferment, to ſoften and mollify the reſentments, 
and quiet the minds of the people of Ireland | 

Lord Townſhend ſpoke in favour of the. motion; deſcribed Lord Toron- 
the diſpoſition of the people of Ireland; the ſentiments of. 
the eſtabliſhed church, the diſſenters, and the Roman Catho- 
les; the ſtate of the army; the number of people illegally 
amed there; the face of the country ; its rivers, fortreſſes, 
ke. from all which he ſhewed the imminent danger of the al- 
ternativeg, of the French landing there in a hoſtile or friendly 
manner, __ 

He then drew a compariſon between our conduct towards 
Ireland and America. The firſt, loyal, affectionate, patient 
under the greateſt miſeries and oppreſſions; the latter factious, 
bellious, ungratetul, and perfidious, in the midſt of plenty, 
ud after receiving a ſeries of accumulated favours, 

What is our conduct towards them? They only ſue in the 
voſt humble and dutiful manner, to looſen the fetters that 
gl them, and rankle by their intolerable weight, and eat to 
tte very bone. What is our anſwer ? Break your chains if 
you can, or periſh. What is the anſwer to the haughty and 
nſolent demands of the traiterous Americans, leagued with 
an mg .and, ambitious, enemy for out total deficudtion, z 

Vor. XII. E e e | who 
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ſouth, your import in the north and centre will he ſtopped; 
and ſo wee verſa, His Lordſhip was remarkably ſtrong, aud kid, 


former debate, and pledged bimſelf, that if the propoſition on 
the table ſhould not be accepted of, or if it ſhould be taken 
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wha have already drawn ſo much cf our beſt blood, and have 
been the cauſe of our ſpending ſo many millions of our trea. 
ſure, wrung from the very vitals of the people? You ſhall be 
free; you ſhall pay no taxes; we will not interfere with your 
internal government; you ſhall be bound by no reſtiictions 
on your trade and commerce, 

After contraſting thoſe cirumſtances in a very pointed man. 
ner, he ſhewed the impolicy and in juſtice of delaying to grant 
with a good grace, what, if 1efuſed, muſt be the conſequence 
of even an accommodation with America; namely, that after 
the concluſion of the prefent war, the people of Ireland 
would migrate to America, in pu ſuit of a free trade, and a 
milder and happier conſtitution of government ; that they 
would carry thither their manufaQures, which, wanted no. 
thing but che circumftances he had mentioned to bring them 
to the utmoſt perfection ; that of courſe the only fingi- quel- 
tion, was, whether trade and commerce, a fruitful ſoil, and 
numerous inhabitant, bound to this country by every motive 
of affection and intereſt, was preferable to the ſime riches, in 
duſtry, and «feQive ſtrength, juſt as much in our power to 
every good or wiſe purpoſe, as if they reſided within the iſland 
of Great Britain ? 

His 'Lordſhip then entered into particulars, and deprecated 
the conſequences which, he foreſaw, would immediately fol. 
low a. retuſal on our part. Suppoſing we were able to 
ſpare ſuch a force as might promiſe to keep the people there in 
awe, twelve or fifteen tꝰouſand men encamped in the ſouthern 
centre, or northern part of that kingdom; if for inſtance the 
Importation of all commodories of Britiſh growth or manufac- 
ture ſhould be prohibited; or ſuppoſe, on the other hand, th: n 
the people ſhould reſolve not to permit the exportation of vet per 
or butter. What will cur manufacturers do in one inſtance, WM tab 
what will our fleets and diſtant armies do in the other,” if 2 1 
general defect:on among the body of the peopie, even among Bl and 
the very magiſtrates, ſhould prevail ? Why, while your army WM ret 
in the north may be employed in quelling infurrections thert, Bi to « 
your imports and exports will he ſuſpended ; or while you at BY to h 


favouring, by a military aid, the export of proviſions in ell wou 


was heard with great attention within the bar, vou 
Earl of Hriſtol made frequent alluſions to what paſſed in ite lavit 


off the table and receive a negative, he would bring the que 
3 5 to 
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tion forward in ſome other ſhape before the riſing of Parlia- 
meot. 

After condemning miniſters in very ſtrong terms, and re- 
preſenting their conduct as equally fraught with treachery, 
ee and fallacy, he ſaid, he knew he had been groſsly 
miſrepreſent: d by ſome of them to his Sovereign, who were 
tale-bearers and whiſperers ; but be defied their arts and their 


nt malice, . He loved his Sovereign and ever ſhould ; he revered 
ce his virtues becauſe he was well acquainted with them; but 
er he regarded his duty to the nation at large, and prized it ſu- 
nd perior to any other conſideration whatever. 

| 2 He told his mind freely like an honeſt man; he gave an ac- 
ey count of the ftate of the navy; he knew what it was; he 
0 knew what it ought to have been; he knew it was now infe- 
em rior to that of France; and he affirmed, that it was that eir- 
el. cumſtance alone which was the cauſe, and the ſole cauſe, of 
nd all the dire calamities with which we were now threatened. 
ive He reminded their Lordſhips what be ſaid the laſt day he 
in had the honour to trouble them on the affairs of the navy; 


- to nat was the naval ſtrength, and the real diſpoſition of the 
and court of Madrid. His words were truly prophetic ;- all me- 
dation with Spain terminated on the 17th of laſt month. 
ated Wi Spain, if not already a declared enemy, was proceeding di- 
fol- WI icQly in the path leading to it; and for his part, unleſs other 
to = were ſuddenly adopted, and other men as ſuddenly 
e in called to the helm, ſanguine as he was, in his hopes and ex- 
nern pectations, he ſaw nothing but the certain approach of natio- 
» the ral ruin and diſgrace ! | ; 
Karl of Shelburne replied to the objections which had been 
mace from the other fide of the Houſe; and ſaid, if miniſters, 
perſeveted he would, be obliged to take his propoſition off the 
table, and move it by way of addreſs to the throne. 
Lord Chancellor roſe, and repeated his former arguments, 


rect negative, He did not wiſh. to take the lead, nor pretend 


o his ſtudies and babits of life; but on the preſent occaſion 
would act for himſelf. FN. ol IT 75 
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hid, he was free to acknqwledge: that his plan of meaſures 


yould be ſhort, unembarraſſed, and direct; he would be for 
having all the reſtrictive laws on the trade of Ireland repealed 
bout reſerve, and have both iſlands, im teſpect of common 
tereſt, the ſame without local diſtinctions of any kind 


Eee 2 Earl 


Whatever, 


395 


Earl of 
Sbelburne⸗ 


Lord Chand 


and ſaid, if the motion was made, he would meet it with a di- ce/lor. 


lo determine upon matters of ſtate, which were ſo foreign - 


Duke of Richmond replied, and upon the round of delay Dore of 


Richmonge 
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- Earlof Earl of Sbelburne took his propoſition off the table, and 
Sbalburce. moved it regularly. He introduced. it with a ſhort prefatory 
d iſceurſe ; and after a few minutes converſation, the queſtion 
being put the Houſe divided, contents 32, not- contents 61, 

| As Toon as their Lordſhips returned into the Houſe, the 
pk Duke of Richmond reminded them, that before the com- 
Richmond. mencement of the debate, which be by no means foreſaw 
would have been of fo long continuance, he beggrd their 

Lordſhips“ indulgence to poſtpone the Gfeenwich Hoſpital 

-buſineſs till the next day, the 3d; bur, in fact, the preſent 

evening having been unexpectedly occupied in the manner it 

Was, their Lordſbips' intended indulgence would amount to no 

indulgence; for if the time was not enlarged, he ſhould never 
dome ſuſſicienily prepared to ſpeak to the ſeveral objects of the 
enquity, which might be eaſily believed, when he would baue 
no time but the enſuing forenoon to arrange and digeſt the vaſt 
mais of evidence which lay upon their Lordſhips“ table. 
Earl of at of Sandwich ſtrongly oppoſed any further procraſtina- 
Sandwich. tion of the buſineſs ;- nor would he conſent to the delay of a 
ſingle hour farther than what had been already granted. 
| Duke or Duke of Richmond complained of the want of candour now 

Kichmend. manifeſted by the noble Earl, who ſo often experienced it 
from him and other noble Lords at his fide of the Houſe. His 
Grace, particularly reminded his Lordſhip that the proceedings 
of the committee were ſuſpended for ſeveral days, merely in| 
compliment to-his Lordſhip, on account of a domeſtic mil- 
fortune, which ſtrictly ſpeaking, was not a matter fit to be 
weighed againſt an object of great national importance; al- 
+. luding, poſlibly, to the untimely death of Miſs Reav. ] 
| — FI. Earl. of Sandwich repeated his former arguments, and com- 

_ vane plained much of the ſeveral delays, he would not fay deſigned 
ones, which had taken place ſince the commencement of the 
an." enguirxꝝ. 28:07 * | | 
Duke of Duk of Richmond requeſted that he might have only twen- 
Richmerd: ty- four hours more granted to him to Friday the 4th and that 
he hoped would be ſufficient ; whether or not, he would be 
ii ready to proceed on that day, * 131 GU 
=o Lord D. Lord Dudley reminded the noble Duke, that Friday would 


the King's birth-day, and that noble Lords would be that 
gay at St. James's, paying their reſpects to their Sovereign. 
Duke of 4 Daketot, Richmend (aid, the public buſineſs of the nation, 
Richmond. is Not; to, beſacrificed to a mere point of etiquette. The noble 
8 Lord at the head of the admiralty and the noble Vikeo | 
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create the neceſſity, conſequently they cannot complain of the 
inconvenience; FI dont 5 | TY 
His Grace was called to order; but he contended, what he 
ſaid was perfectly within order; that it was ſtrict parliamen- 
tary language, and the times were forely very ſervile if a peer 
of Parliament, in debate upon a great national buſineſs, could | 
not expreſs himſelf freely, and exerciſe his judgement on the 
relative conſequence of any two matters propounded to his 
conſideration. As to the mere mode of expteſfion,'it'impot- 
ted no diſreſpect to his Majeſty, for whoſe perſon'as he ever 
had, he ever would retain the warmeſt loyalty and affection; 
but: he ſhould always prefer his parliamentary duty to every 
other object of inferior: conſideration, n. 
Earl Bathurft preſſed the neceſſity of proceeding on Thurſ- Earl Ba- 
day, ſaid ſeveral Lords who attended the enquiry throughout, %%. 
and who wiſhed to be preſent at the concluſion, would leave 
town the next day, after they had paid their compliments at 
St. James's; and that as no buſineſs would be tranſacted on 
Friday, the noble Lords alluded to would be kept in town 
till the middle of the next week, which would prove a very 
great inconvenience and detriment to ſuch of them whoſe pie- 
— was become neceſſary, in the country on their private 
Lord Dudley ſaid, if the Houſe ſhould conſent to fit on Fri- Lord D 
day, it would be very thinly attended, and would indeed have 9+ 
a very odd appearance, if they ſhould abſent themſelves on 
that day from St. James's. wy 4311 COW FRI AR 
Duke of Richmond obſerved, that the noble Viſcount's rea- puke or 
ſoning was concluſive, becauſe it was unanſwerable. He for Richton. 
one would not be preſent at St. James's, nor was it neceſſary 
heſhould, though it might not be fo with his Lordſhip and ſe- 
veral of his noble friends, who were to go and make their 
bows and oberſances ; that however might be a greater object 
withthoſe noble Lords, than attending to the public buſineſs 
of the nation. He gave his honour, that there was nothin; 
more irkſome to him than to be obliged to do any thing whic 
atorded even a ſhadow for ſuſpicion of his wiſhing to pro- 
traſtinate and delay; but if the noble Earl, who firſt refuſed 
the indulgence, perlifted in his firſt refuſal, he could aſſute his 
Lordſhip, that there were many methods and thoſe juſtified 
by the uſages and orders of the Houſe, which would 13 fact 
Ke he now wiſhed to have granted to bim às 4 fa 


dus evidence delivered at the bar, and read at full * 
Lat 
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. 1 Earl of Saxdwich ſaid the noble Duke might make his op- 


tion as he liked; but whether the evidence was read long or 


ſhort, he would not forego his right, that of proceeding on 
the bufineſs, as the firſt order of the day, to-morrow, | 
Duke of Richmond concluded this altercation with aſſuring 
the noble Earl, that he would move the next day, or get ſome 
friend ro move it for him, that the evidence be read verbatim 
from the firſt to the laſt ; ſo that he believed, at the earlieſt, 
their Lordſhips would ſcarcely have time to dreſs, though they 
ſhould fit up all night on Thuriday, in order to attend the le- 
vee at St. James's. His Grace then gave a ſhort account of 
himſelf, and of his aſſiduities in diſcharging his duty in Par- 
lament. He acknowledged, in reply to a noble Lord, who 
fpoke lately ¶ Montfort | that he had five days to prepare; but 
how were they ſpent? All Monday and that day in debate; 
jo that he had but one day in reality, and two mornings, each 
of which he was up at ſeven o'clock, and clotely engaged till he 
came down to that Houſe : to-morrow, then, would be the 
next whole day; and if the buſineſs was to be proceeded on 
even on Friday, inſtead of five, or four, he ſhould have no 
more than three whole days, to make his way through a maſs 
of evidence conſiſting of ſeveral volumes. He ſaid, his ſitua- 
tion brought to his recollection that of the Roman ſoldier, 


' who, being ordered to jump from the Tarpeian rock, the cen- 


turion on duty, after the ſoldier had twice tried, and as often 
retreated, aſked him why he did not jump, as he had tried 
twice? The ſoldier replied, he would give him leave to try 


four times: fo, added his Grace, if I have had five days to 


prepare myſelf, I will give the noble Lord | Montfort] ten, 
and I am ſure he will not, at the expiration of them, be ready. 
| une 3. | 
This day the Houſe met, nd a motion being made to 
read the evidence relative to the enquiry into the management 
of Greenwich Hoſpital, the clerk proceeded; but after 
about an hour, their Lordſhips conſented” that the further 
proceedings ſhould be deferred till Monday. | 
v fhort.converfation aroſe, on the bill for preventing the 


ſalr of the place of clerk of the aſſize, between the Duke of 


Richmond and the Lord Chancellor, in the committee. At 
nA of compromiſe took place, which the noble 

oke predicted wauld prove fatal to the bill, but of which 
the Lord Chancellor ſaid there was not the leaſt danger. [ This 


bill was afterwards thrown over the table, and kicked out of 


the 
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the other Houſe.] Their Lordſhips, on account of nn. 
day, adjourned till Monday the 5th. 

une 7. 


The enquiry into the management of Greenwich Hoſpital 
reſumed. 


Duke of Rihmond, My Lords, as J was the carſen whio Duke = 
moved your Lordthips to undertake the . ry into the ma- Richmond. 


nagement of Greenwich Hoſpital, it will, I imagine, be ex- 
pected, that | thoudd — to the Houſe ſome plan to be 
purſued in coniequence of the information that has been laid 
on your table, and of the evidence given by the W 
have been examined at your Lordſhips' bar. | 

This enquiry has laſted ſo long, and has of neceſſity been 
ſo frequently interrupted, that I fear it becomes indiſpenſible 
for me to recall to your Lordſhips* memory the grounds on 
which I firſt ventured to engage your attention to this buſi- 
neſs. 1 fear it will be Lkewile neceſſary for me to obierve 
on many parts of the evidence now before the Houſe, and to 
ſele&, trom the very voluminous and various matters which 
have-come out, ſuch parts as apply to thoſe objects which 
ſtrike me as deterving the attention and imerpofition of Pare 
lament, | 

Your Lordfhips have with great patience attended this exa- 
mnation for above two months; and although I hope our 
labovrs are now drawing towards-s concluſion, / yet I fear 1 

matt ro-tlay rely on your Lordſhips' indulgence, for taking 
wp 'omewhat more of your time, in this, not the leaſt impor- 
tat, part of the buſineſs, It therefore gives me peculiar 
concern to delay for a moment the weighty conſideration of 
what may be necefiary to be done for this great and uſeful 
charity, by any matter relative to my'elf, But as great and 
mneefſant pains have been taken, both here and without doors, 
o mujrepretent, not only my intentions, but even my words, 
a to give to he whole of this buſineſs a colour of pique and 
rlentment, | traſt your Lordſhips will, not only in juſtive to 
me, but in juſtice to the cauſe I have undertaken, luffer me 
w ſhew; that there is no real toundation for ſueh charges, and 
bat they are mere tricks to divert the attention of the public 
om the ober and diſpaſſionate conſideration which L wiſh /t 
be given to the welfare and bappinets of thoſe, whoſe time of 
lie admits of the feweſt ſatisfactione, but whoſe merits deſerve 
l that re are capable of affording em z I mean thoſe a 


amen who are worn out in the iervice of their codhiry! | 


$. Len 
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. T am well aware of the diſadvantages under which every 
man muſt labour, who engages in meatures that can in any 
degree affect a miniſter, It is no matter whether it be to 
protect the injured penſioners of Greenwich, or to conſider 
the ſtate of the nation, on the eve of entering into a moſt 
unequal war. If the inveſtigation can poſſibly affect a man 
in office, it muſt be defeated. Let the ſeamen continue to be 
ul fed, ill clad, ill uſed; let the nation be without a navy, 


without commanders ; let a whole fleet of victuallers be ſent 


into an enemy's port All theſe had better be left untedreſſed 
or unenquired into, rather than one miniſter ſhould be con- 
victed of a job, and of a total incapacity for his office; or 
another of having forgot, in his ſlumbers, that he had or- 
dered the evacuation of the place to which he ſent the only 
ſubſiſtence of his army. | 
To prejudice the public againſt the enquiry into the ma- 
nagement of Greenwich Hoſpital, it was neceſſary to miſre- 
preſent the view with which it was undertaken. 

To inveſtigate the abuſes of a public charity from public 
motives alone was readily deemed impoſſible ! to feel for an 
old ſeaman, who is no longer of uſe, ridiculous ! to employ 


ſo much pains and time ruerely to make two thouſand men 
live comfortably, and enjoy uninterrupted the benefits the 


ſtate has allotted to them, was an inconceivable abſurdity !— 
No, it muſt have a motive more conſonant to the notions of 


thoſe who feel themſelves attacked in every attempt at refor- 


mation. It originated in malice ; it was purſued by chicane- 
„ and would end in diſappointment. 
Notwithſtanding the moſt explicit declarations which I had 
made, in the opening of this huſineſs, that I accuſed nobody, 
that I meant only to enquire, not to charge, yet your Lord- 


ſhips have ſeen how often attempts have been made, even in 


this Houſe, to conſound things ſo totally different. And, 
indeed, conſide ring the great abilities that have been employed 
in thoſe repeated attempts, I muſt rejoice that perſeverance 
and truth have at length been able to make good their ground 
againſt ſophiſtry and art. 11% 1% 0 bn two; 

At has been argued, that the foundation of this enquiry was 
an attack againſt the tirſt Lord of the admiralty, Tn upon 
no ther- ground would the Houle have gone into it. Ihe 
noble Lord himſelf has ſaid, << that unleis he had conſidered 
it us ſuch, he ſhould not have given way to it as a member 
o this Houſe- rere TORT oe 1 
Fas ; My 
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My ideas of the motives which ſhould induce Parliament 


to enter on any buſineſs, are indeed very different from theſe, 


bad concei ved, that a nation whole exiſtence depends upon 


its trade and its navy, a nation which compelled the ſervice 


af its mariners while they were young, and had made ample 
proviſion for their retreat when old, would think complaints 


of abuſes from a principal officer in the hoſpital appropriated 
for their repoſe, more worthy the attention of the ſtate than 


the concerns of any individual whatever. 
Had the noble Lords avowed their ſentiments at the be- 


gianing of this buſineſs, had they fairly declared. how little. 


they thought Greenwich Hoſpital deſerved. the attention of 


Parliament, and of how much importance it was to the Houſe 
o clear the firſt Lord of the admiralty, we ſhould have been 


a iſſue, and might have ſaved the Houle much trouble; for 


| traſt I know the priociples of juſtice i too well to with to 
y any man without a charge, and by a court of enquiry. I 
know that in ſuch a-proceeding guilt can too frequently evade 
the evidence neceſſary for conviction, and that the want of 
nidence in ſuch a mode of proceeding is no proof of inno- 


cence, If, therefore, the Houſe had determined to conſider. 


tis enquiry as a charge againſt the firſt Lord of the admi-; 


ny, and to try him incidentally in the courſe of it, I ſhould, 


for one have retired from the buſineſs. FRET ; 
No, my Lords, whenever I do charge any man, it ſhall be 
na legal and direct manner. I have joined with a noble Earl 
[the Earl of Briſtol] in charging the firſt Lord of the admi- 
nlty with malverſation in his office. I think the fact was 
moved : if, with ſix millions more money than was voted in 
lle eircumſtances at the beginning of the. laſt war, to have a 
worſe fleet is a malverfation in office; and 1 voted with thir-. 
j-ſfeyen other Peers for his removal. One hundred and ſe- 
enty»three commoners have like wiſe voted in direct and per- 
mal queſtions againſt that noble Lord; and à time may 
ume (I wiſh it may not be near at 3 the, bad ef-, 
kts of his mifmanagemcat of the navy may produce a till 
Dore ſerious mode of trial. 13 116 YI eg Halg es 
hut, ſo determined were ſome of your, Lordſhips to ſet 
ir vp as an accuſer of the firſt, Lord ot the admiralty, in the 
Wncls of Greenwich Hoſpital, that the ex preſſiogs I uſed, 
den | moved ſor papers preparatory to the Laß Bites 
tony via. “that the ground of thatmosiol was malvers; 
ktion in office,” were immediately transferred fromthe ad - 
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miralty to Greenwich. What was ſaid, upon the known and 
—— fact of a ruined navy, was applied to the ſuſpicious, 
ut then unproved, miſmanagement of a marine hoſpital, 
And notwithſtanding the very different ground on which J 
= opened this buſineſs, and my repeated explanations of it, this 
= round aſſertion was puſhed ſo far, that if other Lords, as well 
71 as myſelf, had not particularly recollected the circumſtance, 
J muſt have appeared guilty of the moſt groſs cgptradiftion, 
My object, my Lords, was Greenwich Hotpital, the wel- 
fare and comfort of veteran ſeamen, to whom this nation owes 
its former glory. Complaints, infinite in number and con- 
fiderable in degree, had been made to all the governors of this 
charity, As one of them, I received theſe complaints, 
"_ were not idle reports, but regularly made out by a prin- 
eipal officer of the Houſe, ſupported by affidavits, and tranſ- 
mitted in à regular official manner. 
be nature of many of the complaints was ſuch as the 
different boards eſtabliſhed in the hoſpital could not retify ; 
-for the complaints were chiefly againſt the proceedings of 
thoſe boards. And the ſupreme and laſt powers, the general 
court and board of admiralty, inſtead of affording redrels, 
had Megally deprived the complainant of his office, after hav- 
ing at leaſt countenanced his being harraſſed with proſecu- 
tions in Weſtminſter-Hall. | 
The charter itſelf, which had been ſo materially altered 
from the commiſſion, was the fountain from whence moſt of 
the grievances flowed. . The effect of thoſe alterations could Bl fn 
not be ſtopped in its courſe by any of the boards. The in- de 
terpoſition of Parliament was neceſſary to bring back the cha- 1h 
rity to its original channel. „dot 
ith a view to learn the truth of theſe complaints, their WI ge 
nature and extent, I moved your Lordſhips to ungertake this 4, 
| enquiry, Captain Baillie's repreſentation of grievances was in f 
fully tufficient to create, at leaſt, a preſumption that the) ne 
might exiſt, and the repeated conviction of one of the moſt 
flagrant offenders in the courts of law, with the notorious 
ſubſequent employment and encouragement of the perſon ic 
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convicted, created ſomething more than a preſumption. 1 y 
the grievances did exiſt, as they were of a nature that Parlia- en 
ment alone could remedy, it was the duty of Parliament i 
afford that remedy ; if they did not exiſt, it was equally ne. cert; 
. ceffary that their futility ſhould be made known, that th inp | 
miſtaken penſioner ſhould be diſabuſed, and that the alarm u 
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- it could not proceed with any degree of fatisfaQtion, but from 
1 aparliamentary enquiry. All the departments of the hoſpi- 
1 tal were intereſted and parties concerned. They were wii- 
nag libels againſt each other; for, if Captain Baillie's book 
-1| WI iscalled a libel on the officers of the houſe, I am ſure the re- 
* rt of the committee, and an anonymous pamphlet, en- 
N. Captain 


: titled, Another State of Facts, were libels agai 
4. Baillie, 34 
l The enquiry therefore appeared to me proper and neceſſary. 

If, in the courſe of it, there ſhould come out proof of miſ- 
conduct in any officer, your Lordſhips might think ita ground 
for further proceedings in a regular manner againſt ſuch per- 
ba. You might direct him to be proſecuted, or you might 
of. ae ſuch other regular and legal ſteps as the occaſion ſhould 
require, and the wiſdom of the Houſe ſhould ſuggeſt. But 
your Lordſhips would never deem any man either acquitted 


— or condemned by what might incidentally have come out in 
95 an enquiry into another matter, wherein no charge was fo 
al urged as to convict, and wherein there was no hearing in de- 


„ foce to obtain an acquittal. _ | 

That obſervations ſhould be made on what has appeared was 
unavoidable, | X | , 
_ It is impoſſible for mankind not to form ſome conjectures 
e tranſactions which may be very apparent, and yet not ſuſ - 
dee ctptible of that degree of legal proof, which. can alone ſup- 

m Ia legal 8 Judges themſelves, with all the rec- 
a dude and impartiality which ought always to accompan 
-der characters, may have inwardly the cleareſt conviction of 
ba- stat they are not warranted judicially to pronounce. I need 
lot ſay much to illuſtrate this point. How notorious is the 
ſile of boroughs ! the jobs that are given to ſecure them | and 
the undue ende of the Cron in Parliament! (I mean 
n former times.) No man doubts theſe facts, and yet how 
ne is detection! It might therefore happen, A 
there ſhould not appear any direct and legal proof againſt : 
ve authors of ſuch abuſes, yet that the moſt plain under> 
findings ſhould fee through their conduct. 

Whatever ſuch conjectures may have been, they 'have ari- 
ſen from facts, not from my ſuggeſtions, nor has it been at 
il my obje& to bring them forth; my aim has been to aſ- 
certain the abuſe. All conſideration of 2 puniſh- 
ag the dehnquent has been loſt in the more eſſential purſuit 


public ſhould be made eaſy. Whatever was to be the reſult, 


# the remedy, A example may „ 
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thod of preventing a repetition of crimes ; yet, puniſhment» 
in my opinion, is only a ſecondary conſideration, compared 
with the immediate redreſs of grievance. That this has been 
main object 1 truſt has fully appeared, I have not once 
condeſcended to aſk a witneſs, whether he was a Huntin. 
- donſhire voter, or deviated from my ſingle object, which 
was to aſcertain the matters which form the ſubject of com- 
laint. - 
, It has been fa'd, that although I have declared that I did 
not charge the firſt Lord of the admiralty in the enquiry, 
that Captain Baillie's book did; that his book is on the table 
before the Houſe, and that therefore the noble Lord muſt be 
acquitted or condemned, But is this the method of procted- 
ing in this Houſe? Do we forget that the buſineſs of the 
committee is enquiry, not trial? Captiin Baillie's book is 
before us as evidence of charges made, laid before the general 
court, but uninquired into by them, except in a moſt partial 
manner. To convert this evidence of one fact into a charge 
of another, into a charge againſt Lord Sandwich for which 
he is now on his trial before this Houſe, is perverting every 
idea of common ſenſe and of juſtice, Indeed, this ſtrange 
notion of conſidering every man on his trial before the com- 
mittee, for what might come out in evidence upon another 
matter, has been attempted to be enforced, and the ridiculous 
conſequences of that attempt have been fo glaring, that the 
committee have deſiſted from purſuing it.—it was conce ved, 
that a part of Captain Baillie's evidence was an accuſition of 
Mr Murphy; and it was contended, that Mr. Murphy ſhould 
read his defence, and comment, article by article, on Captain 
Baillie's charge. But your Lordſhips'ꝰ good ſenſe put a ſtop 
to this proceeding. It 1s true, that the noble Lord at the head 
of the admiralty complainzd of my having induced the com- 
mittee to ſtop this ſtrange procedure, which he called a hard- 
ſhip on his witneſſes. It is new to me to have to juſtify my- 
ſelf for leading the. Hou!ce..-AsI ſtand here unſupported by 
the weight of office, or miniſterial influence, and have had 
nothing to truſt to but truth and reaſon, to perſuade your 
Lordſhips, I ſhall continue to believe that the committee act- 
ed properly, and remain convinced that enquiry and trial are 
ſubjects totally different. " | 
i now come to conſider what has appeared in the courſe o 
this enquiry. | | | 
And here. I am perſuaded your Lordſhips will think, with 
me, that it is not neceſſary for the Houſe. to come to any re 
| ; 1 ſolution 


ſured 
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ſolution concerning many of the matters which have been 
examined into. | 


urged in Captain Baillie's book, and very proper for him, as 


n ieute nant governor, to attend to, were not of a kind to de- 
4 ſerve the attention of this committee. On theſe (and they 

ate many) no enquiry has been made. Of thoſe which have 
d deen enquired into, many are either actually redreſſed by his 
, means, or are Capable of redreſs from the ordinary conſtitu- 
le tion of the hoſpital, I ſhall not trouble your Lordſhips to 
de take notice of theſe in the report I ſhall move to your Lord- 
d ſhips to make to the Houſe; but in juſtice to Captain Bail. 
he lie, in juſtice to a man who has taken Jaudable pains to point 
is out, and wherever it has been in his power, to correct every 
ral ſort of abuſe, I think it right to mention how far they have 
ial been proved, Some of theſe abuſes may perhaps appear of a 
roe mean and trivulous nature, to thoſe who will not conſider how 
ch many things there are, which-in the deſcription appear ex- 


ery WH timely mean and contemptible, m being of the moſt or- 
age binary and vulgar uſe, and yet contribute, for that very rea- 
m- ſon, eſſentially to the happineſs or miſery of mankind. But 
her WH | hall be ſatisfied, though I ſhould afford matter of ridicule 
ous to thoſe who have more taſte than humanity, provided that 


the WI by laying open the very meaneſt of thoſe matters, I may be- 
ved, come ſerviceable to the eaſe and comfort of the meaneft man 
n of Wh in the kingdom, | 

ould Thete abuſes ny 

tain iſt. Reſpecting the danger of fire. 

ſtop 4 Haillie; in his of page 68, ſays, ©** That the 
head BN ta4lurs* ſhop ex poſes the building to accidents by fire, from 


the carel: ttne's of journeymen taylors, who work by candle- 


nard- kehr. 6 4 . 
my - Mr. Cowley depoſed, that Captain Baillie had requeſted 

ed dy de committee to enquire into this buſineſs, but in vain. 

> had dn John Fielding depoſed, indeed, that it did not appear 
your I vbere the late fire had begun; but he proved the practice of 


thirty journeymen taylors, of the loweſt claſs, working in 
he hoſpital by candle-Jight, being ſupplied with gin, and 
dot deing under the inſpection of military officers, 
2dly, Ir regard to the ſheets. n 
Captain Baillie, in his book, page 68, mentions the com- 
Plants of the penſioners, | nf 
Thomas Field has depoſed before us, that he had mea- 
ſured 770 ſheets in the infirmary, and that he had found, on 


an 


From the beginning, I wiſhed to avoid giving the Houſe 
the trouble of entering into too great a detail, Many points 


tw be,” and your Lordſhips have had ſamples produced before 
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an average, a deficiency of upwards of balf a yard on each 


Pair. 

Mr. Godby, the ſteward, has contended, that they are obli- 
ped to cut the ſheets ſhorter than the ſtandard length of the 

pital, to prevent remnants; aſſerting that the length of 
the pieces running from thirty-ſeveu to forty yards, he cut 
them into eight ſheets, or ſixteen lengths. I hat the ftan- 
dard being two yards and a half for each length, they would 
be exact when the pieces meaſure: forty yards, but deficient 
when under that length. _ 

Mr. Price, a linen-draper, depoſed, that Ruſſia pieces of 
that ſort run, on an average, to thirty ells, or thirty-leven 
yards and a half; ſo that on the average there muſt be a con- 
tinual deficiency. from the ſtandard. 171 

Captain Baillie, in bis evidence, ſays, that if theſe pieces 
of thirty- ſeven yards and a half were cut into fifteen inſtead 
of ſixteen lengths, the ftandard of the hoſpital would be ad- 
here d to without leaving any remnants. | 

BY, With reſpect tu the ſhirts: 
5 aptain Baillie's bock, age 69, ſtates the complaints of 
the men. . 5 a 

Thomas Field depoſes, that he had meaſured the linen in 
his ward, and upon 160 ſheets and 160 ſhirts, he found a de- 
ficiency of ninety- five yards. | 

Mr. Godby did not pretend to deny the deficiency from 
the ſtandard, but thought it enough to ſay, that the dehciency 
was not embezzled, but a ſaving to the hoſpital—A ſtra ge 
reaſoning this ! as if the purſe of the hoſpital had any other 
intereft than that of the penſioners, and that ſavings from the 
regulated allowances were a benefit to thoſe from whom the 
ſavings are made, 1 

Mr. Cuſt, chairman of the committee which was to exa- 
mine into the abuſes, admits that ** in ſome inſtances the 
ſhirts were under ſtandard certainly.” 1 

Ahly. In regard t9 the 4. 3 a= "oY 
© Captain Baillie, in his book, page 69, had taken notice of 
their being bad, and that the penſioners had complained to the 
covncil of them, 27th of June, 1777. Þ Be 
Mr. Cuff, in his evidence admitted that : ſome that were 
proc uctd were found to be very bad,” as 

* In regard to the women's cathy, J.. 

r. Cuſt admits that ( they were not ſo good as they ufed 


you. 
© bthly,” A. to the. Nockines., © | 
Eo y.. 4s to flackings. They 


] hey were complained of by Captain Baillie, in his book, 


1 - by Mr. Godby's evidence that in May, 1777, 
« he complained to the directors of 6000 pair of ſtockings, 
and conceived that none of them were equal to the pattern ;” 
and it appears by the minutes of the court of directors, that 
the ſtockings returned were fo bad, that one-third of them 
was returned to the contraftor, and the other two-thirds 
kept, becauſe there was no time to get better, and one ſhil- 
ling per dozen was deducted from thoſe which from neceſ- 


— kept. | 

e council, on the 18th of July, 1777, © received ſeve- 
ral complaints (concerning ſtockings) found them to be juſtly 
founded, and ordered the ſteward to lay the matter before the 
board of directors, for their information, that the neceſſary 
meaſures might be taken for redreſſing the men.“ 

Nothing was done in conſequence of this minute. 

1thly. £4 to waſhing. 

It was complained of in Captain Baillie's. book, page 68, 

Mr. Ball, clerk of the council read the minutes of 16th 
January, 1778, where it appears, that three nurſes com- 
plained that the linen of the men under their care was badly 
maſhed, and ſeveral penſioners produced their ſhirts, ſtocks, 
towels, &c. ; 

« It eee to the council that the complaint was juſt 
and well-founded, and that the waſhing of the penſioners is 
equally bad throughout the hoſpital : the matrons are hereby 
direted not to give certificates for any linen that is not really 
dean and well waſhed.” 

8&hly. Concerning the beer. 

1 of by Captain Baillie, in his book, pages 64 

65. | 
Cain Baillie depoſed that there had been more com- 
plaints of the beer than of any other article. That, on Oc- 
wher 9th, 1775, 4000 gallons of beer were ſtarted by the 
wuncil, as bad, . 

The council, on 21ſt April, 1777, on a freſh complaint, 
* arc of opinion, that the badneſs of the beer proceeds from 
de ready and eaſy communication of the water with the 
Apes, which convey the beer from the brewhoulit to the ſink 
where the beer is ſerved.” | 

Mr. Ibbetſon and Captain Chads attempted to lay this 
mud of the beer, not on the brewer, but on one Luke Da» 
uu, who had ſtolen ſome beer at one of the finks ; but as there 

are 
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are two ſinks, from whence. the beer is ſerved at the ſame time 
by different people, and at both the beer was found equally 
bad, it is impoſſible the fraud of Davis at one of them could 
be the cauſe of fraud at the other. 

This complaint is fully ſtated in 2 minutes ofthe el 
May 8th, 1778, „who ſent for beer from both ends and middle 
of each dining-hall, and were unammouſly of opinion, that 
it is unfit for the penſioners to drink. The council then re- 
paired to the brewhouſe, and found two vats of the ſame 
brewing not fit to be ſerved to the penſioners.“ 

They further reſolved, © 'That- the lieutenant-governor 
be deſired to wait, upon the governor. with the copy of the 
minutes, hoping he will take ſome method with the nm of 
directors for the relief of the 

gthly.. With regard to the poſts and rails of the blind men's 
walk, 

Captain Baillie complained in his book, page 5 of his me- 
morial, of their being taken down. 

Mr. Barker, one of the chairmen depoſed) that certaialy 
the committee did examine whether it was a grievance then 
ſubſiſting, and it was not then ſubſiſting, but recti pod, and 
in a more ſafe order than before.“ 

Sir William James, a member of the committee, depoſed 
ce that the charge reſpecting the inconvenience which the 
blind had laboured under was admitted or allowed to be 2 
grievance, and that was underſtood by the committee to have 
been remedied.” ; 

Captain Allwright depoſed « That the poſts and rails 
round the hoſpital being taken down, of which the blind 
men complained, was done before Captain Baillie's cafe was 
heard before the committee, and that ſince that time, he ke 
of none put up to this day.“ 

This inftance is a ſtriking proof of: the reality of Captain 
Baillie's complaints, of the neglect of redreſs, and of the 
true ſpirit which an tmated that committee on Whoſe report 
Captain Baillie is diſmiſſed from his employment. | 

10thly. An to the Rev. Mr. Cooles hoving purchoſed 2. = 
mation in the hoſpital. 

Captain Bailhie,complained of itiin his book „page 11. 

The rev, Mr. Cooke, acknowledged that he entered into an 
agreement, ſigned and ſealed, with Mr. Tindal to give him 
the profits of his chaplainſhipduringlife, on bis reſignation ini 
ug, and en paid him tho profits while he lived. Ho! 
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far this was ſimony, the right reverend bench of biſhops will 
judge. He farther acknowledged, 

That Lord Sandwich was acquainted with his negotia- 
tion with Mr, Tindal, but did not know the particulars of 
their agreement.” : 

He alſo acknowledges “ having given to Mr. Tindal gol, 
to reſign his place of director, to which he, Mr. Cooke, was 
zppointed in his room.“ 

11thly. A to the intimidation that has been uſed to prevent 
ferſuns 2 countenancing Captain Baillie. 

Alexander Moore depoſed, ©** That the reverend Mr. 
he Cooke, about the 15th of Auguſt, 1777, ſaid to him, © that 
of Captain Baillie was a very troubleſome fellow in the ho- 
bital, and he himſelf had taken care that he had loſt his beſt 
ns Wl friend, and he might get him as he could, mentioning Lord 
Sandwich,?? | ; 
ne- Lieutenant Charles Lefevre depoſed, ©* That he had re- 
ceived from Mr. Cooke numberleſs intimidations from giv- 
aly ing ſupport to Captain Baillie, He frequently told me, 
hen that if I was ſeen in company with Captain Baillie, or 
had any correſpondence with him, an end would be put to 
my preferment,” —That he afterwards ſaid to him, I find 
you keep company with Captain Baillie, and he ſwore b 


the God there would be an end put to my preferment if I did 
be 2 not deſiſt.“ | | 
have That he heard Mr. Cooke make uſe of the like intimi- 
dation towards his father, the late Lieutenant Lefevre.” 
rails Ml Theſe menaces, very unjuſtifiable in any man, are ſhocking 
blind Ws a clergyman, who ought to be an example of order and 
- was W<ccency, ;- who ought to be animated with a peculiar charity 
knew bond the poor under his care; and who, inſtead of intimi- 


„lang others from an enquiry into abuſes, ought to exceed 

aptain M erery one elſe in zeal for their correction. ; | 

of the WY 22thly. In reſpcd? to the painted hallt. 

report The books ſhew that 10001. was given to Mr. Davies for 
tis work, excluſive of ſcaffolding and various materials, 

N * this was undertaken by private contract, and not adver- 

ad. 

Mr, Bertels, an eminent picture - cleaner depoſed, * That 

ud it been advertiſed he weuld have undertaken it for about 


John Gloſs, boatſwain, who had the care of the hall, de- 
died, (That he had kept an account of the cleaning and 
wing the paintings at the time the work was carrying 
oL, XII. Gg g on, 


the banqueting-henie, now Whitehall-chapel, for wivch he 
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On, and that from an account of the time of the workmen, 
and their wages (of which the workmen themſelves, and 
Mr. Davies's fon had given him an account) the workman- 
ſhip, excluſive of materials, amountcd only to an hundred and 
ſeventy odd pounds.” 

Mr Crpriani, indeed, depoſed, ** That he thought the 
work well done and reaſonable.” Mr. Cipriani compared 
this job with the cleaning and repairing the painted ceiling at 


thought he had been underpaid. Your Lordſhips will re— 
collect, that Mr. Cipriani is one of the fuſt painters in Eng- 
land, and not one of the cheapeſt; that painting and clean- 
ing pictures are two very different ſorts of work ; that little 
more than care and ſome practice is neceſſary for the latter; 
while genius and great art, to be acquired by long ſtudy, are 
requiſite to make a painter. If proper economy had been 
attended to at Whitchall or at Grecawich, ſome careful pic- 
ture-cleaner, at moderate wages, would have been employed 
to remove the dirt, with which time had covered the paintings 
at thoſe places, and Mr. Cipriani, or ſome great matter, 
might have retouched ſuch parts as had received any da- 
mage. 

t is alſo to be obſerved, that Mr. Cipriani had never feen 
the paintings at Greenwich before they were cleaned, except 
once, about nine years ago, when he did not conſider them 
with any view to examine what work might be neceſſary to 
clean and repair them, and cannot now ſay in what ſtate they 
then were. He has never ſeen them ſince cleaning but once, 
and that from the floor, at the diſtance of about chirty feet, 
He has neither heard what their meaſurement 1s, nor knows bee 
the quantity of work that has been done. From hence your has 
Lordſhips will ſee how little Mr. Cipriani is capable of judg - Pr 
ing in this buſineſs, nor will your Lordſhips think that any the 
juſt compariſon can he drawn from the repairs neceſſary t 
the works of Rubens, which have ſtood upwards of 150 yeats 
in the ſmoke of London, with thoſe of Sir James Thornhil 
which are in the pure air of Greenwich, and have not exiſte 


half fo long. | B 
Thus, my Lords, has it bcen proved, by undeniable teſti cat 
mony on oath, at your Lordſhips bar,“ that no leſs taff abe 
— 2 1 $4 E N i {4 — f 
* Lord Mansfield was pleaſed to fay in the debate, that not { wy 


much as an attempt had been made 375 any ore abuſe, excep 
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twelve material abuſes complained of by Captain Baillie, 
have actually exiſted in the hoſpital to the full extent of his 
repreſentations. 
I. Danger of fire, 
II. Shortneſs of ſheets. 
III. Shortneſs of tſhirts. 
IV. Badneſs of ſhoes. 
V. Badneſs of ſtocking. 
VI. Badneſs of waſhing, 
VII. Badneſs of woinen's cloaths, 
VIII. Badneſs of beer. 
IX, Blind men being depri ved of the poſts and rails in 
their walk. | 5 
X. Sale of offices. 
XI. Intimidation to prevent Captain Baillie from be- 
ing countenanced. | | | 
XII. Extravagance in repairing the painted hall. 

All theſe are clearly proved. There are many others of 
ps note which 1 have omitted, 

The abuſes of.greater conſequence, and on which I ſhall 
ground the report, remain to be obferved, But before I 
proceed to ftate them, I think it neceſſary to mention one 
article, which although proved in a certain degree, I am free 
to admit does not appear to me to be an abuſe, 

It is the lodging the clerks in the hoſpital, and giving to 
ſme of the officers 1n the houſe better accommodation 
tiey had before, | 

There is no doubt but ſome of the wards and paſſages have 
been converted to theſe uſes ; but it has not appeared that it 
has been done in any improper degree or for any improper 
purpoſe, To judge of this matter rightly one ought to ſe 
the alterations ; but I only ſpeak from the evidence we have 
had, and from that, I am ready to allow, that there does not 
pear to have been any abuſe in this article, except, perhaps, 
one impropriety in the manner by which ſeyeral penfioners 
were ſuddenly diſlodged many years ago. | 

But I admit, that with the encreaſe of penſioners, an en- 
creaſe of officers is neceſſary ; and that it is proper that all 
oficers and clerks, whoſe duty is in the hoſpital, ſhould be 

ed therein, provided they are ſeafaring men. 

have no partiality in this buſineſs, and am happy where I 
ind an inſtance of miſconduR not proved, to give the hoſpi- 
ul credit for it, Sorry I am, that of all the articles complained 
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of, this is the only inſtance I can find under that predica- 
ment. | 

I now come to thoſe matters of abuſe on which I mean to 
found the report. They will come under two heads, 

1ſt. The introduction of landmen, contrary to the end and pur- 
poſe of the inſtitution and the directiaus of the charter, 

2dly. The miſconduft of the ſeveral boards. 

Under the firſt of theſe heads 1 ſhall firſt take notice, that 
in the council there are five members, 

Mr. Eden, the auditor, 

Mr. Ibbetſon, the ſecretary. 

Mr. Cooke, | baplai 

Mr. Mavle, f aplalns. 

Mr. Godby, the ſteward, 
who are not within the words of the charter, © ſcafaring 
men, or ſuch as have loſt their limbs, or been otherwite dit- 
abled in the ſea- ſervice.“ 

The charter ſays, page 17, that the government of the 
houſe ſhall be performed by the governor, and ſuch a coun- 
cil of the officers of the ſaid hoſpital as che admiralty ſhall 
from time to time appoint,” | 

Now the ſame charter authoriſing and empowering the ad- 
miralty to appoint all officers neceſſary to be employed in 
and for the ſaid hoſpital, adds, “ provided that all officers to 
be employed in the ſaid hoſpital be ſeafearing men, or ſuch 
who have loſt their limbs, or been otherwiſe diſabled in the 
ſea ſervice.” 

Here is, I conceive, a direct violation of the charter, for 
tbe council muſt be compoſed of officers of the ſaid hoſpi- 
tal; and all officers muſt be ſeafaring men, If it is pre- 
tended, that theſe five members of the council are not offi» 
cers, the charter is infiinged by making them of the council. 
If they are officers, it is infringed by their not being ſeafa- 
ring men, &. Uſage and cuſtom can never be pleaded to 
—. a breach of ſuch direct proviſions, nor can they here 
afford an excuſc; for if uſage had ſhewn that ſuch a devia- 
tion from the original commiſſions was proper, the framers 
of the new charter, granted in 1775, and which ſeems fo 
much accommodated to the views of the admiralty, ſhould 
Hate rendered this legal by leaving out the proviſo. But 
ey have done otherwiſe : they have in the new charter re- 
peated the ſtrict proviſo of the old commiſſion, ** that al 
officers to be em layed in the hoſpital ſhall be ſeafaring men, 
, 


.“ uſtead of altcrivg this regulation, they have con 
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med it by the more folemn tie of a charter: they have 

made it a law for themſelves, which they have violated in the 

) qye inſtances J have mentioned. | | 

My next point under the ſame hcad is, that beſides theſe 

. fre members of the council, there are twenty-one other of- 

fees in the hoſpital alſo held by landmen, contrary to the 
charter, viz. 

t 


Furbor, ſchoolmaſter, 
= Pocock, diſpenſer. 
rancis Cook, ſecretary's clerk, 
Daniel Ball, ſteward's firſt clerk, 
Philip Lewis, 
ames Skeen, 
Alexander Moore, maſter cook, 


mates to ditto, 


9 Roger Hunt, mate to ditto. 
1 Nicholas Levit, ſcullery-man. 
Robert Ruſſel, . 
he William Garner, mates to ditto, 
n- r Lane, porter. 
all avid Store . 
Thomas — ſurgeon's affiſtants. 
d- William Wheatley, diſpenſer's aſſiſtant. 
in Stephen Hickman, brewer. 
to William Dickey, turncock. 
ch William Dickey, labourer, 
the Robert Milne, clerk of the works. 
Paunceford, clerk of the council, 
for James Huggins, labourer, 
pi- am not aware how this can be denied. They are all 


re- baged in the hoſpital, and appear to me under the deſerip- 
ft» don of officers. | 

cil, My third point under the ſame head is, that of three ma- 
a- trons which are eſtabliſhed in the hoſpital, two of them are 
c to not widows or daughters of ſeamen, 

Poffibly a quibble may be raiſed by ſaying, that women 
Qnnot be called officers, and cannot be ſeafaring men, or be 
oppoſed to have loft their limbs and been diſabled in the ſea- 
krvice, My anſwer is, that the evident object of the inſti- 
tion was for the navy; and that whenever any perſons, pro- 
ferly under a naval deſcription, can receive any benefit on 
Us eſtabliſhment for themſelves or their widows, they have 
[night to be preferred. Former uſage ſhews, that this very 

dice of matron has been looked upon the hoſpital to belong 
o widows of ſeamen ; but the preſent practice ſeems rather 


to 
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to conſider that character as a diſqualification, Mrs. Smith 
the widow of a captain in the navy, petitioned to be a ma- 
tron, but in vain A Mrs, Dennis, the widow of an +1. 
ral, has allo petitioned ; and there are now the wid. of 
twenty officers of the navy ſerving as nuries in the og! 
If two of the preſent matrons, being neither willow: nor 
daughters of ſeamen, is not a breach of the charter, it is, at 
leaſt, a perverſion of the inſtitution, 

Under the ſame head I have further to obſerve, that thers 
are no leſs than twenty-five other employ ments held under 
Greenwich Hoſpital by landmen. As they are not lodged 
in the hoſpital, I ſhall not contend that they hold their of- 
fices contrary to the words of the charter, but certainly con- 
trary to the ſpirit of this foundation. 

There is ſcarcely any of theſe offices, which perſons hay. 
ing ſerved at fea, or who have been diſabled in the ſea-ſer- 
vice, might not be found fully capable of executing. They 
conſiſt of | g 

Surveyor, Clerks, &c, 

| Stuart ſurveyor. 

illiam Ferguſon, auditor's clerk, 
Henry Taylor, ſurgeon's ſervant. 
George Hambley, Nr clerk, 
J. Samworth, ditto, 
George Smith, clerk of cheques clerk, 
* Elder, ditto. 

ufton Ralſe, organiſt. 

| George Pope, brewer's aſſiſtant. 
a Pierſon, ditto. 

e John Smith, ditto. 


* 


ie 11 
Perſons holding under the Derwentwater eſtate. 
Doctor Scott, rector of Simonbourne. 

9 * Lancaſtor, rector. 
Nicks Turner, | 


Nicholas Walton, J eier. 


7 £150: 4 if 
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„ Co 40 61 +» FS 4 
Perſons belonging to the ſixpenny-office on Tower-hil!, all 


„paid by the hoſpital fund. 
Thomas Hicks, receiver. 
I. Cleveland, comptroller. 
J Beverley, accomptant. 


J. Bryan, 


all 
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. Mattocks, | 
William Gray, þ their clerks: 
Charles Eve, 
1 Dalley, N 

largaret Scold, houſe-keeper. 
William Newnam, meſſenger. 


10 
25 | 

Of theſe, the employment of ſurveyor, who, it is ſaid, 
« muſt be an eminent architect,“ ſeems to me to be the on- 
ly one which a ſeaman may not be capable of executing, 

But I muſt here obſerve, that in the commiſſion there was 
power given to the commiſſioners * to call in to their aid 
and aſſiſtance ſkilful artiſts, to the end that the building and 
fciſhing of the ſaid hoſpital may be carried on with as much 
ſpeed as poſſible.” As ſuch, and while the building is going 
on (which ought long ago to have been finiſhed) an archi- 
ect may be employed, and when new works may be to be 
undertaken, ſuch a ſkilful artiſt might be called in. This 
powergwas given by the commiſſions to the general court. 
The charter has left it out to center all power in the admi- 
alty alone. | 

But I do not ſee any pretence for the hoſpital's having two 
achiteQts, Mr, Stuart and Mr. Milne, under the denomina- 
ton of ſurveyor aad clerk of the works. 9 

It has been ſaid, that three other officers, viz. the auditor, 
oganift and bre wer muſt be landmen. I do not fee why this 
b neceſſary. The auditor's buſineſs is not law buſineſs. If 
u organiſt is neceſſary, is there no ſeaman ſufficiently mu- 
lical for that employment ? If not, this is but a ſingle ex- 
ception; and as to the brewer, I do not fee why a ſeaman 
may not be as capable as the preſent brewer, Mr, Hickman, 
tho was educated an enſign in the guards. 

There can be no reaſon why all the clerks and under clerks 
ſhould not be ſeafaring men. Ts 

Why ſhould not the two livings of the Derwentwater 
elate be held by chaplains of the navy? Why was Mr. Scott 
o have the preference over them all? What was his merit? 
Was it being the author of Anti-Sejanus and other political 
zutings 2 | | Dans, , 


I cannot 
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I cannot help obſerving on the difference between the 
treatment of two perſons for their writings of the ſame fort, Wl 
attacking favouritiim. Mr. Wilkes was expelled Parliament, WM inf 
out-lawed, fined and impriſoned. The reverend Mr. Scott Wl Bu 
was rewarded with a living of 1000l. a year. Mr, Wilkes ad. Wi dit 
hered to his own independent principles. Mr. Scott belong. WM the 
ed to a faction (of which the preſent firſt Lord of the adm; 
ralty is an eminent branch) which changed their language Wyn 
and condutt on getting into place. 1 

It has been ſaid that the ſtewards of the Derwentwater eſtate ie 
muſt be landmen, but no reaſon has been given; it has been i 
aſked by the noble Lord at the head of the admiralty, WI 
« whether your Lordſhips would ſend to Greenwich to get a ll | 
ſteward from among the penſioners, and whether being a “, 
difabled ſeamah was a qualification for a land-fteward *” . 
My anſwer is direct, it is no qualification, but it is no ob- de 
jection. There my be, and there are many meritoriou : ſea- .I 
men who are not ditabled, very capable of this office. Are 
there not many admirals and captains ſecretaries, purſers and rl 
others, officers, lieutenants, or captains themfelves, who are 
perfectly qualified for this office, and would be happy with WI” 
fuch a provifion? = 

1 have next mentioned the fixpenny-office on Tower-hill, 
The ſalaries of the ten offices belonging to this eſtabliſh- 
ment come out of the ſeamen's pay. Why ſhould not ſea- 
men enjoy the benefits ariſing therefrom? There can be no 
doubt but there are numbers of ſeamen capable of executing 
the little duty the ſixpenny- office requires. 

From the foregoing account, your Lordſhips will ſee, that 
there no leſs than fifty- three offices depending on Greenwich 
Hoſpital held by landmen. The noble Lord himſelf pre- 
tends only to cite five of them, beſides the ſteward of the 
Derwentwater cſtate, that he thinks ſeamen are not fit to hold, Wh... 
Much parade is made for not having placed landmen as pen- 
ſioners in the hoſpital. Theſe ſituations are of ſmall account 
compared with the profitable offices I have mentioned, which, 
t6 the amount of forty-ſeven, the noble Lord gives to land- 
men, although he admits they are not ſuch as require the ex- 
cluſton of ſeamen. This is the true friend of the ſeaman! 

I come notv to the ſecond head. The miſconduft of the boards. 

There are ſeveral inſtances, in which the conduct of the 
board of directors ſtrike me as 'bighly blamenble, but 1 ſhall 
confine myſelf to two, oY 
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It appears by their minutes, that they had referred to the 


council for their opinion, on the practice of giving money 


ted of proviſions to the men, under the denomination of 


Butler's Liſt, and Chalk-off Liſts. The council ſaw ſome 


lificulties in removing the firſt, but with regard to the laſt, 
the unanimous repreſentation of a very full council on the gth 
of Auguſt, 1776, was in the following words: That ſuch 
mattice (referring to the chalk-off liſt) is not only contrary 


p the eſtabliſhment, but injurious to the health and morals of 
the penſioners, and is attended with many inconveniences, , 
mproprieties, and irregularities, and ought to be totally abo-, 


I This repreſentation was made by the council to the board” 


directors, in conſequence of a reference from themſelves, 

But the court of directors took no farther notice of it, and 
he practice ſubſiſts to this day. 

lt was indeed ſaid by Mr. Ibbetſon, 18th March, page 43, 
hat he had heard from his clerk that the directors had ſeen 
rlon to preſerve that practice, as it would be taking too much 
i from the charity fund. And Lieutenant Moyle ſays, that 
tany of the members of the council had altered their opi- 
ons, But nothing of this ſort appears on the minutes either 
if the board of directors or of the council. | UN 

[ ſhall not here diſcuſs whether ſuch a practice, which fo - 


hull a council had unanimouſly recommended to be aboliſhed, / 


ud had ſo ſtrongly cenſured, was or was not deſerving that 


enſure, But Captain Baillie and Captain Allright ſwear, * 
bat theſe and other inſtances of negle& in the board of di- 
alors diſcouraged them from making farther complaints. 


But the next is the moſt ſtriking and alarming inſtance of 


conduct, in the board of directors. It is „the renewal * 


the contracts with Peter Melliſh for ſupplying the hoſpital 
th meat, notwithſtanding his being on record for having 

ated the hoſpital.” e 
The ſtory of this Melliſh is well known, and briefly this: 
tle was employed by the directors to provide meat for the 


nſioners, at thirty-two ſhillings and ſix- pence per hundred. 


bt. The complaints of the penſioners of the badneſs of 


meat, excited the vigilance of Captain Baillie, who at 
th, through the aſſiſtance of Alexander Moore, the cook, 


ed the villany of tbe contractor, proſecuted him in the 


ng's Bench for the penalties he had forfeited, and brouglit 


to puniſhment in the ſace of his county. 
A ſecond action was commenced againſt him fot ſimilar of- 


tes which could have been as eaſily proved, yet the direc- 
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tors permitted him to compound for one hutdred pound:, ye. 
nal:ies amounting to five hundred pounds. 

Notwithſtanding theſe repcated inſtances of knavery, not- 
withſtanding it was proyed that the mrat he ſerved was worth 
only fourteen ſhillings, when he was paid more thn rh ry. 
two ſhillings per hundred, yet the ducctors, in defiance of 
their duty, ot hum-nity, and of their iruſt, iencwed thcit 
contract with this convidted criminal, 

I will do the directors the juſtice to ſtate the pology they 
have made for their conduct, as mentioned by one ef then, 
Mr. Cuſt, at your Lordſhips? bar, which is, “ That as \|:l. 
liſh's offers were the loweſt, they thought themſelie. under an 
obligation to contract with him.?“ 

But this principle is the moſt falſe and the moſt dangerous 
in 1s conſequences of any [ ever heard ut:ertd; it is contra- 
dictory to all the rules of prudence which direct private -ffairs, 
and to all the policy, propriety, and decorum wh:ch ouzht to 
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regulate matters of a public nature. It tends to maintain and d 
encourage the wickedeſt and baſeſt of frauds ; ſince, accord- 5 
ing to this idea, the public conviction of diſhoneſt practices - 


upon the moſt important of all objects, th: ſuſtenance of me- 
ritorious age and infirmity, incurs, at wo'ſt, nothing but the 
immediate penalty; ſtill leaving [ne Cipacity for future trull n 
(truſt relative to the very object of the fad] as pe fect a * 
erer. It thereby deſtroys the greateſt, if not the only rd 
tial motive that any trading man can het int.rity n 
Juſtice ; namely, the bencfic of a fair ch racer, an th: traf 
confidence, and extent of employment, waich ought {pa Fe 
rably to follow it, But in conſeguence of this principle 
and of this example, a contractor with the public kno vs, he "* 
it is with difficulty he can be convicted at all of an; fraud 


however groſs and palpable; he kn.ws the man who convid — 
him, will, like Captain Baillie, be praiſed and ruiacd ; h , 
knows, that when he has compounded for a very trifle, « ant 
advantages of years, perhaps of the moſt lucrative pecul tha 
tions, he may, by the riches acquire! through that very in N 
quity, be enabled to out- bid, as he had before out- faces, lt bh 
timorous integrity of honeſt tradeſmen, who arc kept gow! liſ. 
and put to ſhame by the hardineſs of his villanics ; and at 1 f 
deſerving the pillory a thoutand times, he ſhall trample on ; 
oppoſition, domineer in all markets, command all contra 45 
extend a purſe- proud influence into every quarter of the cou del 
try, and paſs the hours of his repoſe from fraud, in couil % 
clubs with the nobleſt company in the kingdom. alle 


T 


This, my Lords, to a public ſo full of dealings and con- 
tracts of all forts, is no trifling concern. I have not miſpent 
cu; time in marking and expoſing this cruel and inſolent fraud, 
and the profit, power, and importance that reſults from it. It is 


for you to determine how far you will join in the corruption of 


the morals and injury to the revenues of your country, which 
muſt inevicably enſue from ſuch praCtices followed by ſuch re- 
wards, | 

I now come to the proceedings of the general court, and 
the committee they appointed, 

Captain Baillie, aficr theſe and other fruitleſs attempts to 
get the abuſes of Greenwich Hoſpital redreſſed by the council 
and board of directors, drew out a full accuunt of tnem and 
of the general management of the hoſpical for ſome years back, 
which he entitled, Ihe Caſe of the Royal Hoſpital for Seamen 
at Green wich, 7 | 

He cauſed it to be printed, not with an intent to publiſh it, 
but, in caſe he ſhould be obliged to preſent it to all the com- 
miſioners and governors of the hoſpital, to ſave the expence 
of having two hundred copies written, His firſt ſtep was to 
wait on Lord Sandwich, on the 7th of March, 1778, with a 
copy of this caſe, which with a Jetter explaining his reaſons 
for ſo doing, he left at the admiralty, Captain Baillie pro- 
ceeded no further in this buſineſs for ſome time, hoping his 
Lordſhip would take ſome ſtep towards examining into the 
complaints, and towards rectifying the abuſes, | 

It was not till the ninth day, after leaving his complaint 
with Lord Sandwich, that Captain Baillie called on his Lord- 
ſhip to know if he had any commands relative to the ſubject 
matter of the caſe he had laid before him. His Lordſhip ſaid 
he had not. Captain Baillie then waited till the 26th of 
March, 1778, when he delivered another copy of his caſe, 
with a letter, to Mr. Stephens, 

The noble Earl has given as a reaſon for not taking any 
notice of the letter and complaint of Captain Baillie to him, 
that it did not come officially to him ; that letters to him are 
all of a private naturr, that thoſe only which come to the ſe- 
cretary of the admiralty are of public concern, I ſhall not 
diſpute that this idea is ſtrictly adhered to, when a grievance 
Is to be redreſſed; but if a favour had been to be granted, or 
good contract to be patronized, I ſtrongly ſuſpect that not 
writing to his Lordſhip would have been deemed a ftrange 
neglect and want of attention. And that a ſuitor woul i have 


little chance of ſucceſs who ſhould content himſelf with an 
ficial requeſt to Mr. Stephens. 
Hh h 2 At 
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At all events, Captain Baillie's prior application to the no- 
ble Lord, was a proof that he was not wanting in reſpect to 
dis Lordſhip. 

Finding no redreſs from this ſtep, Captain Baillie, as I haze 
ſaid, wrote officially to Mr. Stephens, on the 26th of March, 
incloſed his caſe of Greenwich Hoſpital, and defired it might 

be laid before the board of admiralty. He alſo requeſtel that 
their Lordſhips would be pleaſed to ſummon “ a full and ye. 
neral court of the commiſſioners and governors according to 
the true intent and meaning of the charter, to whom he mol! 
ardently wiſhed to appeal. He alſo hoped, that to make ſuch 
' court efficient it would be advertiſed three times in the Ga. 
rette, as well as ſummonſes ſent, that a proper number of te- 
ſpectable characters might be preſent.” 

I beg leave here to obſerve, that this requeſt of Captain 
Baillie, that proper ſummonſes or notices might be ſent, wasa 
matter of ſome importance. It is remarkable that there ap- 

pears but one inftance in the records of the hoſpital, as far as 
I have been able to examine them, in which regular notice 
was ſent to all the members of the general court of commil- 
| fioners to attend any meeting. So that perhaps all their pro- 
dieedings from the firſt ſettlement of the hoſpital, may (if on 
* more ſtrict ſeareh this ſhould prove ſo) be dee med illegal and 
void, for want of ſuch ſummons. And if the Houſe ſhall 
think proper to proceed farther in this buſineſs, ſuch a ſtrict 
ſearch may be very neceſſary. The ſingle inftance I have 
mentioned, was When anew ſteward was to be appointed to the 
Derwentwater eftate, Mr. Ibbetſon has informed the com- 1 

- mittee, that on that occaſion there being two candidates, he 
had, of his own mere motion, ſent ſummonſes to all the mem 05 
ders, except the princes of the blood. It does not, however to 
appear that this was ever repeated, not even on the paſſkn de 
the new charter, nor on this occaſion, when it was particu & 
larly requeſted by the lieutenant-governor, on a complaint oi nu 
great abuſes, into which he deſired the general court wou 
enquirtfe. le 
lis requeſt that notice in the Gazette might be three time B: 
given, was alſo totally diſregarded. The court was called iq ea 
tte ufaal manner; which from Mr. Ibbetſon we learn, is, q ſuc 
ſummon only * the lords of the admiralty, ſecretary at war ef 
2 "treaſurer and commiſſioners of the navy, lieuten2nt-gover i 
nor, auditor and directors of the hoſpital, and deputy malt lſ mi 
of the Trinity Houſe.” Theſe, it is obſervable, amountegiF eb. 
oñ tlie preſent occaſion to forty perſons ; of theſe, twenty 
* Gur were directors, and ſeven were lords of the admiralty Wl uo 


— 
— 
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that is, thirty-one perſons immediately affected by the com- 
plaint. The remaining nine conſiſted of the ſecretary at 
war and treaſurer of the navy, who never attend, and of the 
ſecretary of the admitalty and ſix commiſſioners of the navy, 
who were not the moſt proper men in the world to fit in judg- 
ment on the conduct of the admiralty—a ſuperior board un- 
der whoſe directions they are immediately placed. 

When this general court, thus compoſed, met on the 14th 
of April, it conſiſted of twenty-five perſons, of which all but 
two were affected by the complaint, either as lords of the ad- 
miralty, or as directors; and thoſe two were Mr. Stephens, 
the ſecretary to the admiralty, and Sir. Richard Temple, a 


commiſſioner of the navy. All the other great perſonages, 


officers of ſtate, and others that are members of this court, 
were not ſummoned as they had been when Mr. Smeaton was 
appointed ſteward to the Derwentwater eſtate, nor was the 
meeting advertiſed in the Gazette, as Captain Baillie had re- 
queſted. It cannot be urged, that this was refuſed for any 
good reaſon, ſince the ſubſequent general court, in Auguſt, 
to receive the report of the committee, was advertiſed with- 
out any requeſt of Captain Baillie's, To advertiſe the meet- 
ing in Auguſt, when it could produce no effect, every 
being out of town at that ſeaſon, and to refuſe it in April 
when many might have attended, ſerves oaly to convince us, 
that Captain Baillie's requeſt was liable to no other objection 
than the good effect it might have produced. 

_ court thus conſtituted, met on the 14th of April, 
1778. 

be minutes ſay, ** that Lord Sandwich informed them he 
ealled them together, to lay before them Mr. Baillie's letter 
to Mr, Stephens, and his printed caſe, His Lordſhip alſo laid 
before them ſeveral applications from the board of directors, 
ſeveral officers of the council, principal civil officers, and 
numbers of clerks, &c. (who conceive themſelves greatly tra- 
duced and injured by the charges contained in Captain Bail- 
lie's book) deſiring redreſs ; all which were read. Captain 
Baillie acknowledges himſelf to be the author of the printed 
eaſe, Great part of the ſaid caſe was then read, particularly 
ſuch of it as more immediately reflected upon the proceedings 
of the directors and their ſecretary.” | 

Mr. Cuſt (one of the directors) then moved, that a com- 
mittee might be appointed to inveſtigate the grounds of the 
charges contained in the ſaid printed book.“ 

Captain Baillie was then defired to name ſeven of the 
woſt independent directors to form a committee, * 

2 
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Sir Meyrick Burrel, Mr. Fonnereau, 
Mr, Cuſt, Nir., Sovory, 
Mr: Barker, Mr. Walls, 
Mr, J-mes, Mr. Reynolds, 


Captain Baill.e was aſked, if he had any objection to them, 
to which he deciined giving any och-r anfwer, than tha: he 
diſapproved of the mode. lt was then refolved, 

* That the abve-menti-ned gentlemen, except Mr. Fon- 
nereau, who defir-d to be excuſ:d on account of his i1]-health, 
ſhould be a committee (of wh m three to be a quorum) to in- 
veſtigate the grounds of the ſeveral charges con ained in the 
above-mentioned book; and they were deſired to proceed 
upon that buſineſs with all convenient diſpatch, at ſuch times 
and places as they ſhould think moſt proper ſor the purpoſe; 
and, when they had completed ſuch inveſtigation, to let 
the Lo:ds of the admiralty know it, that anotner general 
court might be called to receive their report,” 

| Two refi-Rtons occur on the proceedings of this general 
court, compoſed as I have before ſtated, of directors and Lords 
of the admiralty. The firſt is, that they conſider d the di- 
rectors as peculiarly concerned in Captain Baillie's book — 
Lord Sand wich had laid h fore this general court applications 
from them complaining of it, and defiring redreſs. Ihe whole 
of cheſe and other applications were read, while only a great 
part of Captain Baillie's caſe was read. The minutes ſpeci— 
fy the part which was read to have been particularly that 
which more immediately reflected upon the proce*din gs of the 
directors and their fecretary.” But notwithſtanding theſe 
: proofs that the general court looked upon the directors as 
more immediately concerned in the complaint, they appointed 
'a commiitee, conlifting ſolely of directors, to examine the 
grounds of it. The minutes of the general court ſtate Cap- 
' tain Baillie as objecting only againft the mode of proceeding. 
But he has ſworn, that he objected to the conſtitution of that 
committee, as compoſed of directors, parties in the buſineſs, 
This evidencę has not been controverted, and Captain Baillie's 
tetter of the 18th of April, 1/78, to the committee, proteſting 
© againt their conſtitution and proceedings, is very full upon 
"the ſubject. 4; -! 1 
Ine fecond reflection to be made is, that the motion fo 
the committee by Mr. Cuſt, and the reſolution of the gene 
ral court ate in the following words: „To inveſtigate the 
Phys * 5 5A grounds 
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declined. Lord Sandwich then took a liſt of the directors, 
and having put down the names of the following gentlemen, 
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5, grounds of the charges contained in the ſaid book,“ This 


n, was the matter retzrred to them, and noother, I hey were to 
enquire into the grounds of the complaint alledged by Capt. 


Bulſie in his book, againſt any perſons whatſoever; not the 
conplaints-of thoſe individuals who had petitioned to the ge- 
neral court »ga;nft him. Fer although their applicatfons had 
dern ce ved and read, they were not referred to the commit- 


* , whoſe conduct ta be regular ſhould have been ſtrictly go- 
he re-ned by the matter referred to them. But, indeed, it is no 

winder it theſe genriemen ſometimes confounded the charuc- 
yo tis in which they were to act, as it was the ſame ſet of gen- 


) temen who appointed the committee, and con poſed the com- 


„ier, cho were judges and parties, who reported of them- 
be ſelves 21.4 ro themſelves. 

ed [ ..vy a're-dy mentioned Captain Baillie's proteft in his 
* ter to the commrtee of the 18th of April, 1778. How- 
e; et, they procetged, and had ſeven different meetings at 
5 Greenwicg. To g ven account of all the extravagance and 
ca 


irjut ic- of their conduct would be voluminous indeed. A 
fy pi eticulars wil mark the character of their procecdings. 
ral Mr. Cut, cho fat as Chairman fix days, has depoſed at your 
Lands, _ bar, that the committee did not think they were to 
engulie into any matters reſpecting complaints againſt either 
te Court of directors, the general court, the 8 board 


* © ,&miraity, or firſt Lord of the admiralty. In conſequence 
ole his idea, the moſt eſſential parts of Captain Baillie's com- 
1 Nl nts were left unexamined, nor was any other means offer- 
* ed to Captain Baitlie, whereby he might proceed in his com- 
= pans againſi theſe ſuperior powers. Mr. Cuſt admitted, 

the th.t as dire cthrs, they were parties intereſted, and could not 
Kee J:dgr in their own caſe, It is a pity that his ideas could not 
* reach 2 little farther, and fee that perſons accuſed were not 
ted the moſt proper judges to try a cauſe of the ſame nature as 
0 ther own, and where their own accuſer was a party. 

ps Let us how ſee how the committee proceeded ro Inveti- 


ug ge thoſe grounds of the charge. contained in the printed 
book, to which ti ey had now reduced the enquiry. Cup- 


els, tn Baillie propoſed to go through his book regutarly 
lie's fri * Q. ] hb le, d b 

* m beginning to end, atticle y ar de and to bring evi= 
yon dc:ce in ſupport of each. This was tefufed: and the fact 


6 the tefutel, with many 0: her particutarities no leſs ſtriking, 
app ar in Mr. Cowley's evidence. Mr. Cuſt, admits that 
de nad fertled with Mr. Morgan, who was employed as coun- 
ſel tor the perſons who had complained againit Captain Baillie, 
the plan ſor the proccedings of the committee. This plan 
we learn from Mr. Morgan, was as ſollows: to collect from 
4 Captain 
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Baillie's book ſuch articles as related to one particular officer, 
ſuch as the ſecretary, ſurveyor or ſteward, and to call upon 
Captain Baillie to make good thoſe charges, ſo ſelected by Mr, 
Morgan. In this manner the committee directed him to pro- 
ceed, notwithſtanding his repeated proteſtations againſt ſo ex. 
traordinary a method. I believe this is the firſt inſtance in 
any court whoſe conduct claimed the fmaileſt fimilitude to le- 
gal proceedings, where an accuſer was dictated to as to the 
manner in which he ſhould accuſe, and his accuſation regula- 
ted by the counſel for the accuſed, The thread of Captain 
Baillie's complaints was broken. He was obliged to jump 
backwards and forwards, from one page to another, juſt as Mr, 
Morgan choſe to lead him, When he wanted to brins more 
evidence, he was refuſed, It was either foreign to the ſubjeR 
or not the proper tune; 1 

Mr, Cuſt had repeated!y aſſured him, that when Mr. Mor- 
gan had done, be ſhould be heard, and bring what witneſſes 
he pleaſed, Mr. Baillie ſubmitted, relying on his promiſe ; 
but Mr. Barker, who was chairman on the laſt day of the 
committee, knew nothing of this promiſe, and ſuddenly broke 
up the committee without ſuffering Captain Baillie to pro- 
duce any farther evidence. 

Captain Baillie had brought a ſhort-hand writer to take an 
account of the proceedings. 1 his was reruſed, and the man 
was turned out of the room; although Mr. Ibbetſon, the 
Rev. Mr, Cook, and others complained of, and complaining 
againſt Captain Baillie, were ſuffered to take ſuch notes as 
they pleaſed, 

One inſtance of Captain Baillie's fairneſs is very remarka- 
ble, It had been contended that the ſpecimens of bad cloath- 
ing which Captain Baillie offered to produce, might have 
been picked—Sir William James propoſed examining the firlt 
men that paſſed. Captain Baillie moft readily aſſented to 
ſuch an impartial examination, and earne{tly preſſed that the 
men on guard, or any other men taken by chance, might; be 
examined: but this was retuſed by the committee. 
Another ioſtance. before alluded to, proves how. this com- 
mitice, inveſtigated / the grounds of the charges contained in 
Captain Baillie's book. He ſtates a grieyance of the poo! 
blind men, that the poſts and rails belonging to a walk called 
the blind, men's walk, whereby they were enabled to feel 
their way, in ſafety, had been taken down, and had occaſioned 
ſome acgidents. One man had fallen down, and broke bis 
thigh,” Captain Baillie e that ſeveral of the blind men 


then at the door might be 4 alled in, and examined as to this 
. 2 8 | | complaint. 


i 


COM* 
d in 


0 feel 
zoned 


men 


plain 


complaint. This was refuſed, and it was then that Captain 
Baillie gr ing out of the room loſt his temper, and told theſe 
poor creatures that they would meet with no redreſs ; that 


they might break their necks and be damned, nobody would 


fave them.” At your Lordſhips' bar, Mr. Barker, the chair 
man, and Sir William James, one of the committee, haye 
depoſed, that their reaſon for not examining into this matter 
was, that it had been redreſſed.— But as I have before ſtated, 
Captain Allwright, who lives in the hoſpital, poſitively 
ſwears, that the poſts and rails in the blind men's walk, taken 
down before Captain Baillie's book appeared, have never been 
put up again |! | „3 

The minutes of the proceedings of this committee ſhew how 
theſe meetings were attended. 


At the firſt meeting were pre- | At the ſecond meeting, 
ſent, | Mr. Cuſt, 
Mr. Cuft, Mr, Wells, 
Mr, Wells, Mr. Savory, 
Mr, Savory, | Mr, Reynolds, 
Mr. Reynolds. Gt» 


At the third meeting, At the fourth meeting, 


Mr. Cuſt, Mr. Cuſt, 
Mr. Barker, Mr. Wells, 
Mr. Reynolds. And Mr. James, for the firſt 
time, 
at the fifth meeting, At the ſixth meeting, 
Mr, Cuft, Mr, Cuſt, 
dir Meyrick Burrel, Mr. Wells, 
Mr, James, Mr. Reynolds, 
and Mr, Reynolds. 


At the ſeventh meeting, 
Mr. Barker, 
Mr, James, 
Mr. Wells. | Tn 
No one of the members attended all the meetings, ſo that 
none of them could ſay he had gone through this examination, 
ſuch as it was. There was an eighth meeting, but whethet 
to call it of the committee or of directors, I know not, 
Captain Baillie was excluded from this meeting. An anſwer 
rom the directors reſpecting their conduct was thete drawn 
up, and added to the report, but no accuſer, witneſs, or evi- 
fence heard, Mr. Cuff and Mr, Barker ſigned che report, as 
chairman. Mr, Cuſt has depoſed, wär he ene only for the 
ſix days he attended; but tr. Barker, has ſworn that he 
ſened for the proceedings of the whole ſeven days, although 
Vorl. XII. Til he 
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he was preſent only two days; ** preſuming (as he ſays) that 
the committee did when he was abſent as when he was pre- 
ſent ; and that being men of buſineſs, they could not act 
otherwiſe than regularly.” | 

The general court of commiſſioners and governors was 
held on the 12th of Auguſt to receive the report of this com- 
mittee. 

I have already mentioned, that this meeting was advertiſed 
in the Gazette; but being in the midſt of Summer, this 
meaſure did not produce a very great attendance, There 
were preſent twenty perſons ; of theſe, ſixteen were inter:ſt- 
ed in the complaint, The other four were, Mr. Stephens 
ſecretary to the admiralty, Sir George Rodney and Sir Ed. 
ward Hughes, Admirals, and Sir John Williams commiſ— 
ſioner of the navy. 

At this meeting a report of the committee was read, as was 
a letter from Captain Baillie to the governors and commiſſio- 
ners, objecting to the committee, complaining of their procee- 
dings, &c. &Cc, 

An altercation then took place, whether an aſſertion of Cap- 
tain Baillie's in that letter,“ that he was informed by Lord 
Sandwich at the laſt court, that none are ſummoned to the 
general courts but thoſe whom he thinks proper,” was foun- 
ded in truth, Lord Sandwich appealed to the commiſſioners 
who were at the laſt court, and they all were poſitive that his 
Lordſhip had not faid any thing which could be ſo underſtood.” 
There can be no doubt on ſuch teſtimony, and yet I can con- 
ceive that Captain Baillie might be led ſo to underſtand the 
matter, from finding that his requeſt for a general ſummons 
was diſregarded, and his deſire that the meeting might be ad- 
vertiſed complied with, only when it could be of no uſe, 

The general court came to the following reſolutions : 

« That the ſeveral charges contained in Captain Baillie's 
book, which have been examined into by the committee ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe, appear generally malicious and void 
of foundation, and tending to diſturb the peace and good go- 
vernment of the hoſpital ; and that a copy of the report of the 
ſaid committee be therefore laid before the Lords commiſſo- 
ners of the admiralty, and that it be ſubmitted to their Lord- 
ſhips, whether, for the better government of the Hoſpital, it 
may not be adviſeable to remove the ſaid Captain Baillie from 
his employments of lieutenant-governor and one of the direc- 
tors thereof.“ 

In Captain Baillie's evidence of the 12th of March, 
he ſwears, that he had in his hands the * his 

efence 
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defence in the King's Bench. That he tendered them to the 

general court. They were refuſed, and the anſwer was, 

they were not come to hear evidence upon oath, but the re- 
rt of the committee.“ 

t did not require much time to give to theſe reſolutions of 
the general court, the ſtamp of authority from the admiralty. 
The three Lords who had juſt fat as members of the general 
court, immediately transformed themſelves into a- board of 
aimiralty. The minute ſtates them to have received a letter 
from Mr, Ibbetſon of that day's date, incloſing a copy of the 
proceedings of the general court, It ftates them to have read 
the report of the committee, and the minutes of the prece- 
ding general court, when the committee was appointed. It 
alſo ſtates them to have read a letter of the 8th of Auguſt, 
ſigned by fifteen principal oflicers of the hoſpital, defiring 
Captan Baillie's removal. 

Upon theſe grounds, and no other, the Lords commiſſioners 
of the admiralty refolve—*< That it is expedient for the peace, 
quiet, and regular conducting the buſineſs of the hoſpital, 
that Captain Baillie be ſuſpended from his employments, both 
3 lieutenant-governor and director, and one of the council 
of Greenwich Hoſpital, till further order,” | 

„ Reſolved, TI hat ditections be forthwith given to Sir 
Charles Hardy, to cauſe him to be ſuſpended accordingly.” 

Two days after, viz. on the 14th of Auguſt, 1778, Cap- 
tain Baillie, in his letter to Mr. Stephens, ** requeſted him 
to move the Lords of the admiralty to direct that he might be 
furniſhed with a copy of the order by which he was ſuſpen- 
ded,” but never could obtain the ſame, 

On the 1ſt of December 1778, Captain Baillie wrote to 
the Lords of the admiralty, intreating to be reſtored to his 
ſation in the ſaid hoſpital, 

On the 8th of December 1778, Captain Baillie wrote to 
Mr. Stephens, begging that + he would be pleaſed to lay his 
humble requeſt % their Lordſhips or the general court, as 
the caſe might be, to the end that he might have authentic co- 
pies of any new complaints, And alſo that their Lordſhips 
might be pleaſed to give directions that he might have a true 
copy of the report made at the general court held at the ad- 
niralty, of the 12th of Auguſt laſt, by the late committee 
of enquiry appointed for that purpoſe.” | 

In anſwer to this letter of Captain Baillie's, Mr. Stephens 
on the 11th of December, writes, I am commanded by 
weir Lordſhips to acquaint you, that they have not received 
ty new complaints againſt you, and that as the report above- 

Iiiz men- 
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mentioned was made to 117 general court, their Lordſhips do 
not think themſelves authoriſed to give directions for your 
being furniſhed with a copy of it.“ 

It is true this letter is not before the committee. The or. 
der having heen only for letters written to the admiralty, not 
for thoſe written by their ſecretary. But the original is in 
Captain Baillie's poſſeſſion, and ready to be produced to your 
Lordſhips. 

Oa the 25th of December 1778, the admiralty diſmiſſed Wl: 
Captain Baillie. The minute of their proceedings is ſo curi. 
ous and ſo important in this buſineſs, that I muſt beg leave to 
read the whole f minute of it. | 

Admiralt y-Offce, een 5.177 ˖ 

e Preſent Earl of ne jar = _—_ Eerl ot 7. 
Lord M 979 

Read a letter of. the 14 inſt. x Captain Baillie, de- 
firing to be reſtored to his Ration in Greenwich Hoſpital ; 

66 Read alſo a letter from the directors, and a memorial fign- 
ed by fifteen. of. the principal officers, as well military as ci- Wt 
vil, both dated the 4th inſtant, repeating their former appli- Vn 
cations, that juſtice may be done tq their much injured cha- Wl th 
racters; h; 
Read alſo the warrant, by which Captain Baillie was ap- Ne 
inted lieutenant governor of, Greenwich Hoſpital ; the or- 
der for his ſuſpenſion, and the clauſe of the charter authori- Wi 
ſing and empowering the aqmiralty-board to diſplace, move, W w 
or ſuſpend officers for miſpęehaviour, and to appoint others in {Wl 
their room. wi 
© And their Lordſhips having reſumed the conſideration Wor 
of the minutes of the general court, and the report of the Niue 
committee relative to Captain Baillie, and the ſeveral appli- 
cations which have been before made to them by the ditectots fes 
and others who conceived themielves greatly injured by his Na: 
book, and 
6 Reſolved, That the faid Captain Baillie, for his miſbe- Mice 
baviour, as ſtated in the report belore mentioned, be removed Miko: 
from the offices 0 {. lieutenant; governor, one of the directors, con 
and one of the cguncil in Greenwich Hoſgital., y hy 
c Refolved, . Captain Jarvis Maplaſdayp firſt captain ne: 
in the ſaid hoſpit ta), be agpointed tg the ſe, officegan his room. 
„ Thit the. aptains gf the ſaidg hoſpital, below the ſaid 


Captain Magfeldzn, be moved up, and. but 
% That a de appointed fourth Captain, ow 
in lieu of en Made i 10 0 ond 
end iet [ en 


* * 
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lo On the geth of January following, Captain Baillie, in a 

ur Jeter to Mr Stephens, repeats his Naeh in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, for a copy of the report, together with the other pa- 

Fe pers relative to him, and read before the admiralty on the 25h 

ot of December, when he was diſmiſſed, He alfo deſires to have 


in copies of the reſolution of the general court of the 12th of 


ur WH Auguſt laſt, reſpecting himſelf, and of the original order to 
the committee. He deſires theſe for the furtherance of ju- 
ſed Wl flice, being adviſed that he is entitled to a legal remedy, 
ri- Captain Baillie again, on thegth of February, in his letter 
to Wl to Mr. Stephens, repeats his requeſt for theſe papers. He in- 
its on them as his right, and at all events hopes he ſhall be in- 
titled to an anſwer. 


rne But to all theſe requeſts Captain Baillie got no other an- 


ſwer than that of the 11th of December above-mentioned, 
de- Wl wherein the copy of tus eeport was refuſed, and he never ob- 

uined any of the papers. 
gn - It is here neceſſary that I ſhould call your Lordſhips” atten- 
; Ci» bon very particularly to this proceeding of the board of ad- 
niralty. By the he charter of 1775, the admiralty had got 
the power of appointing to all offices in the hoſpital. They 
had alſo obtained the power and authority to diſplace, move, 


ap- WM or ſuſpend, any officer for his miſbehaviour. 
or- | believe it will not be contended, but that the charter gi- 
ori- nag the power of removal for miſbehaviour, reſtricts that po- 
ove, ¶ ver for any other cauſe than miſbzhaviour: that by ſo doing, 
rs in i officers ſo appointed, enjoy a freehold in their office, from 
which they can be removed only for miſbehaviour. The per- 
a'ion. Wi ſons to judge on this miſbehaviour are the admiralty ; but in 
f the {Wjudging of it they muſt obſerve ſomething of the uſual forms 
ppli- We legal proceedings. Before a man can be removed from his 
:Ctors {Wfrechold, he muſt be charged with ſome act of miſbehaviour, 


8 2cauſe for his removal. That act muſt be regularly proved, 
nd he muſt be heard in his own defence. The court autho- 
ned to determine, muſt irſelf hear the cauſe. It cannot de- 
noved gate the powers with which it is veſted. The charter has 
Cors, Weonſtituted the admiralty the proper board to remove for miſbe- 
hwiour—they alone can judge of it; no other ſet of men can 
Aerciſe this . for them. 1 

In the preſent inſtance, even that burleſque upon courts. of 


Aquiry, the committee, was not appointed by the admiralty, 
ut by the general court; and the general court itſelf has no 
wer by the charter to judge of miſbebaviour, It is the 
onduct of the admiralty, acting as a board of admiralty, that 
an be alone conſidered in this buſineſs: nor will it be of 8 
ava 
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avail to ſay that the general court by its conſtitution, neceſſa. 
rily included fuch 2 number of the Lords of the admiralty ag 
would make a board. 

W hen they meet at a genera] court of commiſſioners and 
governors of Greenwich Hoſpital, although the meeting is 


at the admiralty office, although they fat therein right of their 


ſeat at the admiralty, yet they are then acting only as gover- 
nors of Greenwich Hoſvital. 

Fo exerciſe the powers veſted by the charter in the admiral. 
ty, that board muſt lie legally convened, and fit and do buſinets 
as a board of admiralty, | 

This diſtinction is evidently admitted in the proceedings 
now on your Lordſhips' table. — The general court en the 12th 
of Auguſt, recommend the removal of Captain Baillie. —The 
board of admiralty on the fame day, countiiting of the ſame 
three Lords who had attended the. ggger2l court, take into 
conſideration the recommendation «of the general court, and 
ſuſpend Captain Baillie, | Bis removal on the 25th of De- 
cember is alſo by the board of admirzlty, 

But did that board of admiralty ever take thoſe ſteps which 
I have mentioned, as requiſite to remove a man from his iree- 
hold, or indeed to ſubject him to a penalty of any kind groun- 
ded upon his delinquency in any way? Was Captain Baillie 
charged with any fprcific inſtance of miſbelavicur ? Did the 
board of admitalty communicate any {uch charge to Captain 
Baillie ? Did the board of admiralty ever kear any one indi- 
vidual witneſs againſt Captain Baillie? Was there any con- 
frontation of witnefies ? Was Captain Baiilie heard in his de- 
fence, or ever heard at all? It appcars by the evidence, that 
none of theſe tequiſites were obſerved. —Can your Lordſhips 
then heſitate to ſay, Captain Baillic's removal, fo circum- 
ſtanced, was illegal? But it may be ſaid, that Captain Bail- 
lie's appointment was only during pleaſure. I know that the 
practice has been ſo to word the commiſſions of officers in 
Greenwich Hoſpital ; but the charter, which mentions the 
lieutenant governor, and which gives to him and to all offi- 
cets a freehold in their office, can never, as I. conceive, de 
defeated by a prior appointment having given them a tenure 
of leſs extent. But if we were to admit, hz never can be 
admitted, that the office was held during the Bag pleaſure, 
is there any thing to ſhew, that the King's pleaſure has been 
taken on the occaſion > Te is the board of admiralty, as 3 
board (and not a miniſter ſignifying the King's determination 
of an office) that removes Captain Baillie, Their own ſenſe 
of the matter is beyond all diſpute, by their own mode of pro- 
ceeding. They acted upon a complaint. That is, they * 
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ted judicially, They read the complaints of the ſeveral par- 
ties, and enter the reading on theit minutes, They read the 
charter impowering them to remove for miſbehaviour. They 
tere fore proceeded with a full ſenſe, that complaint and miſ- 
behaviour was the fole ground of their authority to remove. 
Ina word, they proceeded formally as a court, and with the 
greateſt regularity imaginable, omitting only the eſſential part, 
that is, all fort of proof of the miſbehaviour on which they 
grounded their judgment, and the hearing or calling the par- 
y whom they thought proper to condemn. * f 

now come to the laſt and moſt material article of abuſe, 
that has exiſted in Greenwich Hoſpital, I mean the alterations 
in the charter from the old commiſſion, 

The noble Lord, at the head of the ad miralty, ſeems to pride 
bimſelf much, that in the inveſtigation of this part of the bu- 
ineſs, theſe alterations have not been brought home to him. 
lt is certain that the witneſſes, Mr, Everiſt, and Mr, Sib- 
thorpe, Mr, Ibbetſon, and Mr. Eden, have ſteadily ſworn 
that his Lordſhip had no concern in them, From their evi- 
lence it does not appear that his Lordſhip knew any thing of 
ſuch buſineſs being in hand, till the draught was laid before 
the court of directors. 

Before I remark on this fact, I muſt beg leave to point out 
toyour Lordſhips, how extraordinary it is that the noble Lord, 
who values himſelf ſo highly on his attention to the minuteſt 
fairs ot that hoſpital, ſhould take great pains to prove that: 
te paid no attention whatever to the moſt material points of 
al, no regard to the ſole foundation of all the ceconomy, po- 
lee, rights and powers of that inſtitution, and even of his 
power over it—the charter. That he ſhould have been even 
pnorant, utterly ignorant of the whole of this important 
tanſaction, —he who fo highly values himſelf on fitting up a 
dining room ! Did every any man before that noble Lord at- 
tempt to exculpate himſelf from being the author or adviſer of 
nat which.in argument he holds not only defenſible but pro- 
er, by proving himſelf guilty of a negligence extremely cul- 
able, and which it is impoſſible to defend! It is a ſtrong pre- 
umption that he looks on that charter to be of ſuch a nature, 
that a complete ignorance of it, and a negligence, however 
lulty, that removes him at a diſtance from any interference 
n it, is the moſt reputable ſituation with regard to that buſi- 
fs in which he can ſtand. | 0 (19 

But however this may be, I may hope {till to contend that 
tie alterations were ſuch as his Lor.|{hip did not diſapprove. 
to its not being proved that he contrived them, Lam 
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perfectly contented that the noble Lord ſhould remain pof. 
ſefſed of the triumphs he ſeems ſo pleaſed with on this oc. 
cafion. It is immaterial to me who altered the charter. It 
is not immaterial to Greenwich Hoſpital that it was ſo altered. 

The firſt alteration is taking from the general court the re. 
commendation to all the officers in the Poſpital, which way 
veſted ſolely in them hy the commiſſion, and placing in the 
admiralty the appointment of all officers without ſuch re. 
commendation. | 

This alteration totally changes the conſtitution of Green- 
wich Hoſpital. It renders the general court of commiſſioner 
and governors inſignificant, and makes the admiralty the fole 
and uncontrouled ruler of this charity. It deprives it of al 
check and of all hopes of redreſs in caſe of abuſe, 

If the general court in any inſtance was guilty of miſcon- 
duct. the ſuperintending power of the admiralty was ready to 
correct the grievance. But now that the adiniralty has in- 
groſſed the whole government of the hoſpital, if by chance 
they ſhould fwerve from their duty, be guilty of any job, ot 
place landmen in this naval eſtabliſhment, where is the con- 
trolling power that can correct chem? I know of none but 
Parliament, and your Lordſhips have ſeen the difficulties at. 
tending ſuch proceedings here. 

The higher branches of government ſhould always be con- 
fined to their proper ſphere, and never be ſuffered to become 
executive where they ſhould be only ſuperintending. 

While the government of the Eaſt-India company was left 
to their own directors, though very ill conducted, it was ne 
half ſo ill conducted as fince 28 have, in fact, taken! 
into their own hands. Before that time, the ſervants of thi 
company were under ſome reftraint from the fear of the inter 
inon of government, and of being puniſhed for abuſ 
ow, that fear is removed; fince it is government it{e 
which direQs ; and there is now no greater fear in robbing 
the inhabitants of India, in extorting preſents of million 
from nabobs and princes, or in plundering the company it 
ſelf, than in rendering England a bankrupt nation to enrich 
miniſter and his dependents, 

Any power without check is dangerous. That acquire 
by the admiralty in Greenwich Hoſpital is, in fact, witho 
à check. N | 

But we are told by the noble Lord, in defence of this in 
portant alteration, ** that uſage, as well as common-ſenl 
ſhews it was never intended to be otherwiſe,” 15 


A 17. DEN ATF E S, 1 
o. kſhan not trouble pour Lordſhips with any remarks upon 
de- ſhit extraordinary ſpecies of common-ſenſe which attempts 
It WY bo prove, that a commiſſion giving in the moſt expreſs terms 
ed. the right of tecommendatlon to a body of men, meant there - 
te- by, that they ſhould never uſe it, but that another ſhould. 
beo think myſelf fill leſs excgſable, if I ſhould rake 
the BY ip your Lordſhip? time in diſproviagethe impraQticability 
mother exception taken) of regulations which commenced in 
the year 1703, and, according 30 the noble Earl's own ac- 
een. count, did not ceaſe till the year 1722. I ſhall content my- 
nen A elf with explaining how the other defence, uſage, ſupports 
this pretended intention of the commiſſion ſo different = 
f 10M fs proviſions. | | 
I find from the minutes of the hoſpital, that the courſe of 
con- proceeding at the firſt eſtabliſhment, and for many ſucceeding 
years, was this: ; 
s m. Upon the vacancy of any office, the petitions of thoſe who. 
had any claims to offer, were preſented to the mgęting of the 


b, oO frefors. There the certificates of their qualigcagions were 
col-Wttzmined, their reſpective pretenſions enquired into, and a 
wy made of the whole to the general court, 


At the general coutt the report of the directors was taken 
nto conſideration; and an order made for recommending to 
be admiralty ſuch of the candidates as were fixed on for ſup- 
flying the vacarit offices, It ſometimes happened, when the 
terits of the petitionets were nearly equal, or when the court 
iſhed to pay a perſonal compliment to the lord high admi- 
, that the court recommended two or more for the ſame 
ice, leaving the choice of them to the Prince of Den- 


n ny The noble Earl has ſaid, “ that in one inſtance fix perſons 
aby r named to be choſen out of,” I am exceedingly obliged 
m 1M iis Lordſhip for pointing out this inſtance to the com- 
ron Riee, as the proceedings of the 097 te? + of the ditectors, 
= of the general court, in that caſe, afford the cotppleteſt 


of how the ufage was, and will ſave me the trouble of ſe- 
ling many others, out of che numerous inſtances in which 
e minute - books of the hoſpital abound. It is in the minute- 


ok D. fotio 23. EN 3 | 
By the direAdis in the U6ſpital at Greenwich, Decem- 
WM OPTIO) 
ſeo. Mr. Soon acquainted e board, he had re- 
On ed à 


t from Mr, Burchet, e a the admiralty, 
th dire@lons to acqudint the directors from their Lord- 
Vol. XII. K k KE Mips, 
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ſhips, that by the commiſſion, all the officers for Greenwich WM th 
Hoſpital are to be recommended by the commiſſioners, and Wl to! 
not by the directors, and that their Lordſhips had appointed WM wt 
that a general court be held this:day 1ſe'nnight, in order to re- 
commend a ſecretary to the ſaid hotputal.” . 020. 

At a general court of the commiſſioners, at the admiralty g 
office, January 5, 1716-17, Minute- bock D. folio 25. 
A general court being called, in order to recommend Ha 
to my lords commiſſioners of the admiralty, a ſecretary to n 
Greenwich Hoſpital, in the room of Mr. Vanbrugh, deceaſed, w 
they proceeded to the ſame, and agreed to recommend Mr. 
Bell, Mr. Thomas Corbett, Mr. Robert Southby, Mr, Wni 
Hawie, Mr. Maddox, and Mr. Hall, to their Lordſhips, and Wn 
deſire their Lordthips'ꝰ approbation to either Khich they ſhall dd 
think proper, if they ſhall appear to their Lordſhips to be Wie: 


duly qualified.“ be 
y the directors in the Hoſpital at Greenwich, January 26, Wn! 
1716-7, Mmute-book D. folio 27. km 


„ Mr. Thomas Corbett preſented his warrant from the n 
Lords commiſſioners of the admiralty, appointing him ſecre- Wt 
tary to the ſaid hoſpital, in the room of Mr. Vanbrugh, de-. 
ceaſed, the ſame was read and orderd to be entered, and he wr 
took his place accordingly.” Ho 

« But,” ſays the noble Earl, “ the abſolute and final ap- Wie 
porntment was in the admiralty.” The final appointment | 
undoubtedly was, ſince it was neceſſary that the warrant it 
ſhould be figned by that board; but if, by abſolute, he mean i 
that they had a right to appoint without the recommendation de 
of the general court, his poſition 1s by no means true, The 
admiralty of 1716, in the letter I have quoted, ſay direct 


the reverſe. 


*, Befides the inftance above adduced, I ſhall only beg leave tꝗ | 
bring one more, which proves, beyond diſpute, that the adi: 
miralty had no right to proceed to the appointment of ani 
officer previous to the recommendation of the general co de 
By the directors in the hoſpital at Greenwich, Auguſt 9 
1705, Minute-book D, folio 113, EG 1 
A letter from Mr. Barchet, ſecretary of the admiralty Won 
recommending Mr. Thompſon, porter of the admiralty, e 
be meſſenger to Greenwich Hoſpital, was read and accepted 
provided he has belonged to the ſea.” Hon tC 
I hope I have proved, to your:Lordſhips' conviction, tha, 
- uſage has not ſerved the noble Eatl much better than com eig 
mon ſenſe, in his attempt to ſhew, that it never was intenc 


- 
7 


« + 7 
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bee In Ar K 8. 


be general court ſhould to fix upon the perſons who were to 
hold offices in the hoſpital. It remains to be conſidered, 


whether, during the period that this power in the general 


ourt exiſted in practice, the great ends of the charity were 
nore effectually carried into execution, than when, by de- 
res, the tole power of appointment ſlipped into the hands 
of the admiralty. We ſhall then be able to judge how far 
aperience juſtified his Lordſhip, as the friend of the ſeameh, ' 
n his endeavours to eſtabliſh, by his new charter, a practice 


nuch had crept in by the neglect of the old commiſſioners. 


ln the firſt part of what 1 have tronbled your Lordſhips 
mth, I have fully explained, how little the introduction of 


indmen into the offices in the hoſpital is warranted by the 


dd commiſſions or new- charter. But it is ſaid, that it would 
eas reaſonable to expect that the managers of Bedlam ſhould 


| lunatics. My grave anſwer to this miſerable attempt at 
ſicule, by comparing ſeamen with madmen is, that if Bed- 
km Hoſpital was founded, in its adminiſtration, as well as in 


tx benefit, for the ſole uſe of madmen, and that lunacy did 


wt diſqualify from the management, the managers ought to 
e madmen. And as being a ſeaman is not being a madman ; 


xr any diſqualification from the management of Greenwich 
Hoſpital, I think the poſitive directions of the charter ſhould 


te oblerved. | 4 
| ſhall now beg your Lordſhips' permiſſion to examine a 
ite farther what was the practice, with reſpe& to the ap- 


wintment of ſeamen to the management of this hoſpital, at 


be time of its firſt eſtabliſhment, The practice of that 
line will, I think, prove the beſt comment on the intentions 
its founders. And I think I ſhall prove, to your Lord- 
tips? ſatisfaction, that none but ſeafaring men were former- 
looked upon as qualified to hold any offices in the hoſpital 


tall, That none but ſuch were recommended by the gene- 
court, and that when ſeamen capable of executing any of 
ke offices were wanting, perſons were appointed, pro tempere, 


billthem. | 

The firſt proof is a general order given by the court of 
ommfiioners: to. the Directors, Auguſt 11, 1704, Minute- 
wok D, folio 32. od N noboommn | 
At a general court of the commiſſioners for the hoſpital 
t Greenwich, U Vg. ford hr 
:4 Several petitions relating to offices, which had been laid 
fore the board of directors were offered to contideration, 


tad are referred back to the directors ta æxamine the ſame, . 


ud report, by an abſtract thereof, the claims therein made, 
KKK 2 re · 
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 rglpeQting all ſuch as arc not qualified according to the inten- 
tion of the commiſſon.” 18 

Wbat is meant by heing qualified according to the intention 
of the commiſſion, will appear from the following letter of e 
recommendation to the Lord high admiral, of perſons to be 


appointed ſtewards and matrons : | | F B 

By the directors of the hoſpital at Greenwich, &c. Oto- 
ber 5th, 1704, Minute-hoak E, folio 40. . 
© May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs, i 


_ © The. dixeRtors of the royal hoſpital at Greenwich received 
and peruſed the petitions of Richard Gibſon and Joſeph Gaſ- Wil B 
coyne, relating to the office.of ſteward, and having had due | 
confideration to their reſpective qualifications and tervice of 
the crown at ſea, do humbly take leave to lay their names be- 5 
fore your Royal Highneſs, tor filling the {aid office, as à ney 
_ preparation towards the taking men into the ſaid ho- Wil f 
ita * . Loy 6 * ; 
2 And there having been likewiſe divers women praying e 
our recommending them for the office of matron, we likewiſe Wl til 
humbly take leave to lay before your Royal Highacls the 
ames of thoſe perſons which are looked upon to be qualified 
By the conſtitution, for your Royal Highneſs's election of al te 
matron, and moſt humbly leave the ſame to your Roy al High- of 
neſs's conſideration, ; 
WISH Petitioners far fieward, N 
s ſoſeph Geſcoyne, regiſtered, and well recommended from 
all the commanders he has ſerved with. | 
© Richard Gibſon ſets forth his merits and long ſervice in 
his petition, and very well recommended, 
ws | Petitioners for matron, FEY | 
© _ Suſan Sherwin, ſ@s forth the long ſervice of her huſband 
M the wars of 1666, when he commanded ſeveral fmall ſhips, 
He was blown up in the Breda, 
Elizabeth Yelverton, her huſband died maſter in the veſſel, 
"having ſeryed the crown from his. youth, &c. 
© * Rachel Low, her huſband ſerved as maſter of divers ſhips, 
nd died in the ſervice,” “9 
A repreſentation to his Royal Highocſs, recommending 
the petytioners for Reward and matron, was agreed, and is td 
*be Ri*pared. to be ſigned at the next moeting. 
Ide following, out of innumerable other inftances to tho 
ſame effect, =_ ſufficient to ſkew. your Lordthips that - 
appointment of {carmen to the offices in the hoſpital was an 0 
3. 


2 J 


— 


9. 40. D EB AT E 8. 
Ne At _—_— equrt, Auguſt 22d, 1905, Miaute-book' , f 


folio 11 | 
'on (6 — illiam Thompſon having petitioned to ſuceord 26 moſ- 
of r, it ĩs to be enquired whether he is a feafaring man.? 
be the directors, & c. November deh, 179 5 Minute · hook 
B, folio 130. 
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to- « Thomas Hog being offered and rrcormended, and ap» 
paring to have been employed in the ſervioe of the crown, he 
to be recommended to the general court.“ | 
nl — Direktors, &c, February 24, 1704-5, Miante · bob 
al- olio 91. . 
due 4 Rickard Henderſon, of Greenwich, having ſhaved the 
of -nfioners to this time, is to continue the ſame, 9 ſome. ſea - 
be · ber he appointed. 
15 By the directors, &c. Auguſt zorh, 1795 Minute-bogk B. - 
O- ſolio 119. 

6 Day! id Williams. having officiated as hack from the furt 
ing entertainment of the penſioners, is do be further employed 
viſe ill ſome teamen be appainted. 
the | now come to a very ſerious part of this Wei xo? 
fed The voble Earl has appealed, with imprudent confidenge, 
f 2 Wil tothe paper on your Lordſhips' table, which contains a ljſt 
ich- of all the appointments of officers, civil and military, ſince, 

be firſt inſtitution of the hoſpital in 1704, by which he tells 
| w it appears how that matter was underſtood at firſt, and. 
rom that pot one of the perſons firſt appointed to dhe civil ihees | 
was a ſeaman. 

How the matter was underſtocd I hope I have thawn pretty 
cearly to your Lordſhips, by the extracts which I have read 
tom the Minute- books of the hoſpital, maſt of which are 
aud in the years 1704 and 1105. The me hooks inay per 

taps be of more uſe to us in aſcertaining the practice, 3s well: 
the ſentiments of the firſt commiſſioners of the hoſpital, th 
the lift you in at your Lordſhips' table by Mr. Mayle, whoſe 
— take upon me to prove, is falle 1 19-99 lets than fine 
uſtances. 

The ſecond perſon mentioned in that lift is Joſeph Gaſs, 
tyne ; he is put down as ſteward, and not ſerveq at lea, 

The clerk will be ſo good as to read the letter from the 
commiſſioners to the Lord high admiral, Miaute- hook B. iq» 

> tho lo 40, October Sth, 1704. 5 

t the Peuijoners for fleward,  , © 

x ob « * Gaſcoyne, regiſtered and very well cecomme Sd | 
, bog all he commanders Un has failed with,” FRA 
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I believe your Lerdſhips/ wil kave little doubt of Joſeph 
ne's having ſer ved at ſea. 
Ahttle lower down ſtatids Edward Griffiths coak's-mate, 
not ſerveck at ſea. 

The clerk! will 4 dend, in che-/ſiine book, folio 210, the 

minute relating to Edward Griffiths. July 3d, 709. c 
By the Directors; 93 
Edward Griffiths, applying to be admitted affiftant to the 
cook, he is to be recommended to the general court, if it ap- 
pears ; he has ſerved at ſea.” At folio 2 39 he will find that he 
was recommended accordingly. 
*F think'your Bordſtiips wilt give credir to Edward Griffiths, 
that he has alfo ferord at ſea, X 

Two names lower, in Mr. Maule's nit, appears William 
Silk worth, ſcullery - man's mate, not ſerved at ſea, 

The clerk will read the Minute- book relating to this ſaid 
Silk worth, folly 20% March 6th, 1706-7). 

By the directors, &c. 

0 Jaun Silkworth, an ancicnt. ſeaman, f is to be recommended 
for ſcullery-mian! s mate. There is a miſtake in the Chriſtian 
name, but from che office it is evidently the ſame man. 

Have your Lordſhips any doubt that this Silkworth has 
been at fea > TS 04 3. tro! 

Next but one to Silkworth Rand James Barnes, porter, not , 
ſerved at ſen. 

The elerk will now turn to folio 142, and read what is . 
there faid of James Barnes, January 3d, 170 5-6. ba 

: By the directors, &c. | 

:<- A petition of James Barnes, cobk of the "I was [ 
read, and, on reading his certificates, ordered, that he be re-. 
commended to his Royal Highneſs as a perſon fitly qualified | 
for] — of che royal kofpital, according to the prayer of his 


We Barnes, my Lords, one of che perſons firſt ap · ho 


© ww a Xu 


inted that never was at fea, , Þ 
The laſt i in. the liſt is s William Buller, barber, not ſerved Ml i; 
at ca. 917 162452 they 


If your Lordſhips patience be not exhauſted, the clerk: Wil ain 
Will read the minute — Wilkam — ar folio 119, B 
Algan end, Hop. Nabe . 

At a general cute; _?. 707 * 

-6T Wi; Buller tirioning ro be barber to the koſpita his 1 
petition” 15 to bet erred 10 be the navy "board for a certificate 
of his ſervice at ſea. I cannot paſs aver this matter without 
calling your Lordthips' attention to ſo very . 


„Ins. DEBATES, 
fallin cation in r turns made hy your Loadſhipe' order. The 
it of officers in the Prince of Denmark's time conſiſts bur 
. of twenty perſons, a fourth part of. whom are falſely returned” 
- inthe liſt before your Lordſhips, and in ſuch a manner as 1 
+ {Woilcad the committee in one of the moſt, important objects 
(c their enquiry; and the noble Earl has huilt the beſt, part 
of his ö ** can rotten n. foundation.® 
ie nene: 5 N22 — 
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1 * a en, 
# | As the coremporary uſes of — board 

8 i admiralty is undoubtedly the beſt interpreter of the intention 

ee o rigtaa) inſtitution, it may not be improper to ſlate ae fol- 


ny ring inſtances in addition to,thoſe mentioned above. 

125 Latracts from the Minute-book of the. commiſſoners , ce 3 77 

id Hoſpital... | 
By the directors, &c. 2 gih, 170 Na 15. AI 
A petition of Mr. Le Neve concerning the place of 2 to 


ed de hoſpital was read and ordered to be laid befor the general court, | 
an WT vith the petion of Mr. Moody, and others, relating thereto. -- 
By the directors, &c. February 17th, 1763-4, page 16 K 
ms A petition of Joyce Ruſſel, widow, defiringto be admitted a ma- 
tron in the hoſpital, was read, and is to be coulidered at. the BORE: 
kaſon. | © 
By the directors, &c. Auguſt roth, 1504, page 3 = 
; A petition from Mr. Richard Gibſon was defiring FOTO 
1s leward of the Hoſpital, and ordered to de lad before the} eneral 
court, 
By the directors, &c. Auguſt 24th, 1704; 2. 
vas * tion of Rebecca Dawſon, to be 704, Page Fin, ad 
1 to 2 with other petitions of a like nature. 0 5s 
By the directors, &c. September 14th, 1204 
be petitions of all perſons potitioning for offices, und the wor, 
men for matrons and nurſes, were panes and the women, who. ; 
were preſent were called in and heard, and an Ae Was, mags of. 
them to be laid before the general court. 
By the directors, &c. September z1ft, » 1704, ee 
Several certificates were read, relating tot me: E 
they are to be . to che clerk of the ticket. office to 4.7 eka . 
erk inet. gib 10. roy 2 
18, By the Grefdoys den September bib, page z im ade be 
Several petitions were read, viz. J. agent for M's B 
Hzelwood for an emplo 7 | l Shot, for barber, Thomas 


' Mills for employment, Cbriſwpher. T vis, Sarah 
his awanoyce- for vutles, 855 N Kn ant 1 H 3777 "x dleton for. 
n. 

dy the ie nt. I 17655 wg aug 
1 - | Tilks 
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Theſe ate what appear manifeſtly on the face of 'their ow. 


Noe, and I have not myſelf a ſhadow of doubt, from the 
S$oneral. mode and ſpirit of their proceedings, but that the 


1 if, not all the reſt of the officers, conſiſted of 


m. Wick regard to the chaplams, one of them is al- 
Jowed to have been at ſta; tho other, Mr. Stubbs, was chap. 
lain to the dock yard at Woolwich, and may on that account 
be ip poſed to have had fome ſort of claim to the benefits of 
a naval charity. For by the appointment of the chaplains of 
the ördinary of Woolwich and Deptford to be chaplains to 
the hoſpital cheir annual pay and profits, on an average 
amounting to about 170. 4 year; is added to the fund of the 


Some other alterations in the charter from the commiffion 
have been taken notice of and defended. _ 

I ave alteady fo fatigued your Lordſhips and myſelf, that 
J will, not abuſe your patiebee in adyerting to them any far- 
ther than to lay, that if they are innocent, they appear to me 
al ph leſs. TP 3368 Þ. 1 063} £17 afvt 
If the new powers given by the charter to alien and fell, 
are incidental to, all corporations, without expreſs words to 
give them that power, it did not ſeem neceſſary to give that 
power. by expreſs words in the charter. It is a dangerous 


= " 
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10 * gh '' widow, to be further recommended for a 


with the plair and exprefs words of the commiſfon ? | 
Pietitions for admiſſion are founded on pretenſions arifing from 
ſervices at ſea. The court of director: and general courts refer 10 
the ticket-office for proofs of ſervice at ſea, oſs 
| Reports from that office certify accordingly. 
On een] +: go appointments are made out, 


| Taba ut the whole the words, duly qualified are to be traced, 
and tlie due ualzfication is oved to be Cat ſes. 


This is not for the adm of penfioners; but for officers in the 
trianaifemene of che hoſpital, ſeoretaries, Rewards, auditors, &. &. 
and to that intent is this idea of fea ſervice, being a neceſſary quali- 
Geafione puideds that even a barber, and a ſcullery-man's mate, arc 

ffcred"to continue only until a ſea barber, and a ſcullery-man's 


- 


mate duly qualified by having been at fea, can be found. 


power 


AS . -=—=®@: 52S). ou es 8 


A 
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kings 5 DEB '$*A-'P Es. 
r untl very Hable to abuſe, particularly in a caſe like this. 

The eſtates of niany corporations are ſolely for the uſe of the 
torporate body, like the private eſtates of individuals, aud 
they may alien them in the ſame manner without any dett3- 
ment to the public. But in the cafe before us, the eftate 
the corporate body is a mere truſt ; and not at all for the uſe 
if thoſe who alien. They ovght therefore to have been put 
vnder reſtraints, if they had been free before, rather than to 
have had fo dangerous a power newly conferred upon them. 
An act of parliainent has put this reſtraint very properly on 
biſhops, who anciently poſſeſſed a right of alienation, The 
wvernors of this hoſpital did very well without this power 
before the charter; and ought not to have had it when the 
dew incorporation was made. What is remarkable, the no- 
ble Lord himfelf defends the — 8 an attempt to prove 
that it is in effect no power at all; and that no purchaſer can 
ſafely rely on it, without knowing that his purchaſe- money is 
properly applied. A thing impoſſible for him to know; as 
tis utterly ridiculous to ſuppoſe a great public body to be 
under the controul of an individual and a ftranger, tor the 
due exerciſe of any of its functions. I conceive it would be 
better when exchanges are advantageous to have recourſe to 
in act of parliament than to veſt the commiſſioners with 
powers, which after all the alarm they have given, are not al- 
bwed fatisfaftory to a purchaſer ; fince the Duke of Nor- 
numberland in his late exchange, ſubſequent to the powers 
gen by the charter, has thought it more prudent to have his 
idle founded in a ſpecial act of parliament. I can ſtill leſs 
wnceive any good purpoſe, for which the words in the com- 
miſſion ſo particularly directing that all monies given, &c. ro 
de hoſpital * ſhall not be applicable to any other purpaſe, 
were left out in the charter. as 2A 

[ have now ſtated to your Lordſhips the various matters 
which I think require redreſs, and I am now to ſubmit to your 
Lordſhips? confideration what appears to me a proper re- 
medy, | us ren 1 2 


+ That remedy aims at two points. 


Firſt, é Ta reſtore to the general, court of commiſſig- 


ters, the recommendation to offices which, they, enjoyed; by 
ie old commiſſion, and of which the, new charter has de- 
pmyed them.“ 80s r l 16 49 nnen 14,1301 bak 
8 To ſeeure that none but ſeafaring mon thall 
fartake of the benefits of this marinc eſtabliſument. ?“ 
Vor. XH. I fhall 
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I ſhall move your Lordſhups to report to the Houſe the opi, 
nion of the committee, that the 196 es ſhould prepare a bill 
L 


for theſe purpoſes, I propoſe a bill, becauſe I do not know 
of: any other method of reſcinding the preſent charter. I am 
told the King cannot annul a charter, but by the ſurrender of 
thoſe to whom it is given. A bill ſeems to me the ſhorter 
method, and I have no ſeruple in reſcindigg by act of parlia- 
ment a charter wherein thoſe ta whom it is given haye no 
perfonal intereſt, when the proviſions of that = militate 
againft its objects, and when the defign of reſcinding it, is to 
ſubſtitute a better in its place, ein a 


I am ready to agree with the noble Lord, that the general 
court, as conſtituted by the commiſſioners, was not well con- 
trived to procure attendance. Nor do I think that the char- 
ter leaving the general court ſo compoſed, is more likely to 
procure a better attendance, by depriving that court of the 
importance it enjoyed by the recommendation to offices. 
would therefore ſubſtitute another ſort of general court in its 
place, to confiſt of all the flag officers in the navy, and of 
"none other. I think the care of our aged ſeamen can be in- 
truſted in no better hands, than thoſe of our admirals ; hay- | 
ing ſerved with them, they will be acquainted with their pre- | 
tenfions, and know their merits ; and they will be ſure to be- | 
ſtow the benefits of this charity among their own profeſſion, | 
A laudable profeſhonal zeal will encourage them to give their 
attendance ; and the power of providing for an old ſhip-mate, 
to be exerciſed upon vacancies by thoſe who attend, wall be a 
farther encouragement to them not to neglect this noble in- 
ſtitution. As to the particular proviſions and regulations of 
the bill, if your Lordfhips ſhall approve of the general plan, 
they may be ſettled when that detail comes before the Houle 
F am not particularly attached to this or any other plan, I 
-only wiſh to fecure my two main objects, the reſtoring to ar 
Andependent and effectual general court the appointment of 
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*offictts, and to exclude all landmen from the poſſeſſion ol 
them id Greenwich Hoſpital. | ts. 75 

It may be expected that I ſhould moye ſome vote of cen 
ute on the noble Lord at Ana of the. zar, He 


has taken to himſelf the ſole merit of every improvement tha f 
"Has Seen made in the Focal during his tice, even the 1 g 
mene 10 Meines eſtate is ta be abe 
to him; it would therefore be but juſt, if be was made apf the 
ore Ul ay ale) which bu heep proved we 
- fitiredreffat by'lits Lad; bs might particulaily lily be c « 
G? = 'S FT wall 
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- Wl ed with having himſelf appointed landmen to be members 

U the council, and e hoſpital, in breach of the of 
dase directions of the commiſſion. The noble Lord might 
n ndeed plead precedent ; and I am ready to allow, that it 
f WH night be admitted as a confiderable alleviation of kis offence, 
r L think do precedent can juſtify fo direct a breach of the 
a hw, But what precedent can be pleaded even in excuſe of 
10 WY i breach of that charter which has been obtained under his 
1e bn adminiſtration? If it was no more neceſſary or rea- 
0 Bl fonzble chat ſeamen ſhould be employed in the management 
al 

Ns 

- 


of Greenwich Hoſpital than lunatics in the management of 
Bedlam, this new modelled charter ſhould have ſaid ſo; hut 
t has ſaid directly the reverſe ; it has confirmed the old pro- 
nfton in the commiſſion, “ that all officers of the houſe to he 
0 employed in the faid hoſpital be ſeafaring men, &c.“ Never- 
be BY thelefs, this proviſion in the charter of 1775 bas been vio- 
IMF ined in the following inſtances of officers, who are landmeh, 
w ippointed to Greenwich Hoſpital fince the charter: 
Stephen Hickman, brewer, appointed 12th Auguſt, 1777. 
Alexander Moore, maſter cook, 14th December, 1777. 
| or Arundell, cook's mate, 19th December, 1775. 
oger Hunt, cook's mate, 7th January, 1777. 3 
N. B. Theſe are all warrant officers appointed by the ad - 
nralty, | | N 
They are all officers in the hoſpital, and are not ſeafari 
men, I am ſenſible that it is not the firſt lord of the admi- 
nlty alone, that would regularly fall under the cenſure this 
conduct deſer ves, although the noble Lord, as chief of that 
board, would certainly bear the greateſt ſhare, ad, 
But, my Lords, I ſhall make no motion of cenſure, Your 
Lordſhips ſee that it is not want of proof that reftrains. me; 
Vam prevented only by my indifference, whether the pete 
Lord ſuffers or eſcapes cenſure for ſueh a. ſubject as this, 
when he has avoided it for having ruined the navy of this 
tingdom, 'and deprived it in times like hoe of he Hen of 
Its moſt valuable offiters, It is ſufficient for my preſent pur- 
pie, if I can' obtain redreſs for the exiſting grievances, of 
Sean Hogiat ooo ͤ to on ef 
But, my Lords, although I am indifferent as. to the pu- 
fihment of the noble Lord, I am not ſo as in tþe Porſers- 
tons Captain Baillie has met with. He bas been very me- 
torious in detecting the cruel frauds of the butcher, and 
proſecuting him and his ſervant to conviction. He, has, been 
all times the true friend = TY penfioner, He has brought 
i 112 5 to 
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to light many abuſes; many he has N and the 
proſecution of others has occaſioned his being harraſſed with 
expenſive ſuits ia Weſtminſter-Hall, and his being illegally 
di{mifſed from his office. Under this head of injuries: done 
to Captain Baillic, I cannot avoid taking notice of the delu- 
ſive hopes of a peaceful retirement, held out to him in the 
negotiation: with Lord Sandwich, carried on by, Mr. Myr- 
phy, one of Captain Bailhe's council, and Mr. Butler, a 
lawyer and friend of Lord Sandwich's. The object of this 
negetiaton, was, to give Captain Baillie ſome. proviſion ade- 

nate to the value of his office. And the examination of 
this | matter has taken up a great deal of the time of the 


oule. | 
Tbe only notion I ever had of this buſineſs was, that ſub. 
ſequent to all complaints againſt Captain Baillie, the firſt lord 
of the admiralty had had thoughts of giving him, in ſome 
ape or other, an equivalent to the value of his employ- 
ment. From hence 1 meant to argue, that at that time the 
noble Lord thought Captain Baillie had ſome merit, ſome 
claim to protection, that ſo far outweighed any fault that 
might make it proper to remove him from the hoſpital, as to 
induce the noble Lord to make for him an equivalent proviſion. 
his fact has been fully proved. Mr. Butler (on the gth 
May, 1779) depoſed at your Lordſhips' har, that in the 
very Hirt converſation he had with Lord Sandwich on this 
ſuhicct, his Lordthip faid, „ That if Captain Baillie would 
conſult the peace and welfare of the hoſpital fo much as to enn 
retire immediately, and reſign all his offices and employ-W- « 
meats. there, that he had no objection to make him ſomeMiw 
provition.” by | 
He further depoſes, that at the meeting at the admiral- 
ty, be heard, Lord Sandwich ſay to Mr. Murphy, Thau tot 
1 Captain Baillje would fo. far conſider the peace and we le, 
fare of the hoſpital, as to retire immediately, and reſig 
#1! his aſſicęs and employ ments, he had no objection to make 
the proviſion that was mentioned for Mr. Deviſme, or an) 
of Captain Baillieis family, His -Lordilhup then read tbe 
propoſalsio v. Captain Baillie, upon having-his ſuſpenſio 
takenloff, and reteiving the intermediate proſits, and being 
permitted toi ſlaꝝ: in the hoſpital for a given time, will treWwoy) 
zligns his aſſiot, an equivalent. ꝓroviſion being to be madgſ 
fot bim Herconſiders his place in the hoſpitalzat 600ʃ. ps 
air being defined} to point out a mode, he thinks it me 
An dne mmh ſalowing ananner : he uaderſtands Capta 


g Kirke 


3 
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he ll bike, a commiſfioner of whe vitualling-office, would 1 


pre- 
tho be the lieutenant-governor of Greenwich Hoſpital, he 


ly terefore may be appointed in Captain Baillie's room; and 
ae Wl Giprain Bailſie will be comment to retire” on his half-payy if 
u- bs ſon-in- law, Mr. MDeviſme, is appointed-a commiſſoner 


be i che room of Mr. Kirke, or a commiſfioner s place at Mi- 


u- ſor himſelf. In this caſey he will do whatever is in his 
ver to prevent any farther diſturbance on the ſubject, and 
his ie remaining copies of the printed caſe ſhall be defitoyelin 
de- he preſence of any. perſons: that will attend for that p 
of e hopes there will be no more printing on either fide.” This 
the N propoſal, as I am informed, was diftated by Mr, Murphy, 
ud written by Mr. Butler. | 1 Ol 
ab- After ſaying, that he believed Captain Baillie was miſin- 
ord {formed of Captain Kirke's wiſhing to change; and after re- 
ſrüng to ſend Captain Baillie to Minorca, or to give him any 
pace where he would have to act in concert with any othet 
xerſon, on account of his temper, Lord Sandwich went on 
* ay, © As getting him immediately from the hoſpital 
would be contributing very eſſentially to the good and wel- 
hre of the hoſpital, if Captain Baillie would ſo far co-ope- 
ate, as to contribute to that eſſential advantage, he would 
mike him the proviſion which he before ſpoke of for Mr. 
Deriſme, or any of Captain Baillie's family,” © ts 
After this, Mr. Butler had a meeting with Captain Bailtie 
nd Mr. Murphy, which ended in the following memoran- 
lum: t 18 nne F A 
Captain Baillie, upon having an equivalent made him, 
willing to reſign his office of lieutenant · governor of Green- 
rich Hoſpital, which proviſion may be either to him or to 
Mr. Deviſme, as before-mentioned, but the refignation is 
wt to be. made till the compenſation is given Captain Bail- 
be wiſhes to have a ſhip, though it were to be but for one 
uize, in order to go out of the hoſpital with eredit and to 
keeeive! the emoluments of his office till the compenſation i 
ven Nothing done in this buſineſs to keep the ſervice from 
ing open to Captain Baillic on any occaſion. TT??? 
This was ſent by Mr. Butler to Lord Sandwich, who a 
kw days after told Mr. Butler, that “ if Captain Baillie 
wuld reſign all his employ ments, and retire immediately, 
WW would be doing an eſſential ſerviee to che hoſpital, and he 
ould fo far conſider it, as to make him the probiſion he bes 
re ſpoke: of for Mr. Deviſme or his family; that if he did 
ot reſign his offices and his employments, he ſhould confi- 


der 
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der it ns a defianer of) his right to remove him, and ſhould 
. That at all rr 
1 


„No leſt than four times did Lord Sandwich thaths 
bad — mee providon for Coptiin: Baillie. 
The fnſt tine his Lordſhip mentioned thi i 
A Grp Beile, not fo? his family ; that part of the 
be e ain Baillic himfelf, between the 
time Mr. Butler heard Lord Sandwich open on this 
fubjebt and the meeting betwoen n Mur- 


he are laſt times this was ſaid, — feerns to 
bs refrained to ſome of Captain Baillie's family, but through- 
out there 13 a condition 2 Captain Raiſhie ſhould refign. 
It farther appears from Mr., Butler's evidence, that the 
reaſon this negotiation broke off, was, that Captain _ 

would. not retire: on the faith of Lord Bandwich's promiſe 
_—__ ſtrongly perſuaded io to do by Mr- Butler and Mr 


0 tranſaction was in December: laſt; ſubſequent to the 
report of the committee; ſubſequent to all complaints agamt 
Captain Baillie, and ſubſequent to his ſuſpenſion ; it was foc 
followed by bis removal. The ftory which came out in Mr 
Butler's evidence, to have been told by him to Captain Bail 
Be, | concerning: the fate of reformers, 1 the 
treatment he was to expect. 

The evidence having proved that the noble Earl woul 
made a ꝓroviſton for Captain Baillie or his family, if he re 
ſigned, I am to aſk what merit there was in this act of reſig 
nation, that ſhould entitle him to fuch a proviſion, or what 
_— in —— to reſigu till the compenſation was aCtuall 
ould render him unworthy of what was ut 
———— him 
Since that period of this negotiation, whan-the proviſiot 
was intended to have been given, what has Captain Baille 
d Mr., Butler tells your Lordſhips, Captain Baillic 
would.not refire-oa the faith of Lord Sandwich's promiſes 
and his Lordſhip eonfidered his refuſal to reign, a de 

— — — . ip >" * 

pat.examine. on what grounds aptain 2illic re 
fuſed to truſt to the faith of the noble Lord's promiſes; © 
Jack. a diſtruſt was prudent or well-founded : but 
b Gontend, that it was no crime in Captain Baillic, 


dag hig had aacifett right to diſtruſt and to refuſe givin | 
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þ bis reſignation, till the compenſation was given; I ſhall 
inher inſiſt, that a refuſal to reſign an office is not gel- 
ne of a right to remove. 

From theſe obſervations your Lordſhips will clearly ſee 
bat Captain Baillie loſt the proviſion intended for him, not 
u account of any ſubſequent miſconduct of his, but — 
_ he would not place faith in the noble Lerd's pride 


de account of the negotiation, 2s-eaken from My, Bor- 
ks, Lord Sandwich's friend, fully proves that his Lordſhip 
id not think Captain Baillie undeſerving a proviſion -n 
ith act intervened on the part of Captain Baill , to render 
km leſs worthy of ſuch a proviſion, I muſt therefore, in 
wocurrence with the noble I — own firſt, and moſt equi - 
nie ſentiments, think it peculiarly hard and cruel to de- 
jive him of his office without the intended compenſation, 
This is the uſe-1 originally intended to make of this tranſ- 
mon, and the evidence has fully warranted my obſerva- 
00>, 

Much ſtreſs has been laid on the fide on which the nego- 
lation began. This never appeared to me a matter of any 
aportance. 

Captain Baillie's aceount of it certainly indpced me-to be: 
dye that it had commenced on the part of Lord Sandwichs 
by the account of the witneſſes it appears otherwiſe, and that 
took its riſe from Mr. Murphy, for it is clear hat Oaptain 
kale did not ſet ĩt on foot. 

That Captain Baillie had faid generally, that he was rea- 
= take an equivalent for his office is undoubtedly true, 

mentioned it in his affidavit, ſworn to before the King's 
knch, in November laſt, as an offer he had made to Lord 
kadwich, i in 1775. He certaioly could not do a-wiſer thingy. 
kan to wiſh to retire from an office in which his attempt to 
1 his duty rendered him obaogions, and un e him 
unn. 

On this idea, Mr. Bearcroft, leading counſels 
killie, had aſked” bim, whether if an opportunity offered 
nas willing to enter into treaty ? Captain Baillie 8 
Is, Mr. Bearcroft, in a very diſtant manner, four 
wlicitor General, who was on the other ſide t but find? 
kad no authority to treat, Mr. Bearoroft' told Capt 2 
leo, and thefe the matter drapped. This was Sl 
ke decifion! of the court of King's-Bench; on "0 Page 
ſo of Captain Baillis for a/libel ; Mr. Beafereft 
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negotiate with a View to ſtop thoſe proceedings—He failed 
Ahe proſecution went on, and there the negotiation ended 
Xr. — not rome on this * 18 diſtinct, ſhort, 
and — * 
Murphy has — — that time 10 ſet 
on foot a negotiation with Mr. Garrick, Dr. Shepherd, and 
Mr. Brotyn, is now proved; it might ariſe from Mr, Mur. 
phy's then zeal to ſerve Captain Baillie, but Captain Baillie 
tne ſwears it was without his knowledge, till Mr. 
urphy r him with his err Dith Mr. 
Butler. ; 

If Captain Baillie has led me into an error in this buſinek, 
as to the ſide on which the negotiation began, I have every ( 
reſon to believe it was not intentionally. lt is a piece of ju- 
ftice I owe him to declare, that in the courſe of the man), 
many converſations I have had with him on this ſabjeR, and 
relative to Greenwich Hoſpital, I have never found him make 
the ſmalleſt attempt to miſlead or deceive me. Every part 
of his ſtory has hung together, and there has e the 
moſt ſtrict attention to truth, | 

Poffibly Captain Baillie miſunderſtood Mr. Morphy, and 


Mr. Murphy him, I would wiſh to reconcile the contra 2 
diftions that have appeared between gentlemen of character 
Captain Baillie, in ſupport of his belief that the negotiation - 1 
began on the part of Lord Sandwich, has produced the pl; u 
for tlie examination of Mr. Butler on this fabje&, which. 
was drawn by Mr. Murphy. But Mr. Murphy ſays (it e 
underſtand him right) that he drew this examination with a 7 
che art he was maſter of, to bring out only a part of the tranſ . & 
action, to conceal another part, and thereby to produce a ed 
account different from the truth. G 
But fo far I muſt ſay for Captain Baillie, that unleſs it va 
fully explained. to hin · that it was for this artful purpoſe, thai 
Mr. Murphy's plan of examination of Mr, Butler wag 
drawn; 4-40 nor woades - evay — Baillie? s eve, been mil H 
leck by it. HI Queſt 
--Caft tin Baldi was ot bimielf — at the openinghs apla 
> . — Murphy and Mr. Butler; he never ſaw Lor bre 
— —— wpange her had — the —— we itt: 
from Mr: Murphys NM dn 0267) af a 
However it appear zou sb. to Mr s /Marpby Wata 
ain 'Baittie 6e bring dat in Parkiament an imperfect ſtatq ad th 


bf the Tranſadtion -I — ͤ— Captain Baillie had ace 
fa. wiſh, and that if Murphy gave him. any _— Yo 


-fe& hints of his paper being drawn with that —_ Mr 
3 aillie 


an direct a man, that I am perſuaded, if ſuch a ſcheme was 
zot directly and fully explained to him, he would not ſuſpect 


technical manner of ſpeaking which he did not underſtand, 

| am, therefore, not turprized that the — paſſages, 
in the paper ot interrogatories drawn for him b r. Mur- 
phy, ſhould have convinced Captain Baillie that 2 
von began on the part of Lord Sandwich. 


Examination of Mr. Butler, drawn up by Mr. Murphy. 


Q. 1ſt, Was you preſent at 

any — =l | 

tween, Lord Sandwich 1 
and Mr. Murphy upon He muſt ſay that he was. 
the  ſubjec? of W b 

Baillie? | 

Q 2d, Was it at the admi- 

C 3d. Did Mr. Murphy 


ene 2x: conſegurnce of | xx, muſt ſay that he writ a 


a letter fr inform- 

5 2 9 .c00} airy letter 0 that purpoſe, 

wich defared to fee him ? 

Catch. Before you writthat j He muſt admit, that on Satur- 
letter had you” made. — day the 12th of December, 

propoſal on the part of Lord be did tell Mr. Murphy, that 

Sandwich, to be mention- “ F Capt. Baillie would refign 

ed by Mr. Murphy + hrs office. of lieutenant=gover = 


b Nin nor, Lord Sandwich would 


make an equrvalent provijion ion 
for Captain Baillie. 


qzeſtions, Captain Baillie might — with a good deal of 
aplanation, = underſtood them as Mr, — they 
dere meant. Bur it ĩs rather extraordi anſwers, 
mitten merely for Captain Baillie's — owe or for that 
a perſon who was to examine Mr. Butler, ſhould not 
vatain one ſyllable expreſſive of the view with which it was 
ad the queſtions were drawn. The anſwers ſeemed to give 
u account of the whole trum; nor is there in the whole of 

Vor. XII. N mm this 
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Billie did not underſtand him. He appears to me ſo plain 


it, and would take all that was ſaid to bim on the ſubject as a 


— this examination of Mr. Butler canſiſted am of 
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this paper tho. loaſt caution gag bene tha © 
1s there ſtated, _ 11 (14, da 

have before ſaid, that it appears to me a matter of 00 
momeot hence the iation originated. ] 


If there is any reflection to be made on the ſabjed, it is, 
that had it originated from Lord Sandwich, chere would have | 
been much merit in offering to a man whom! he thought had ay 
good intemions, but an unhappy” temper, ſome comfortable teh 
retreat, - © Al 
Much has alſo been faid on the ſuppoſed breach of faith 
in Captain Baillie by waking the tranſaction known, Tr 
was certainly condu under an injunction of ſecrecy at 
the expreſs defire of Mr. Butler, but for what reaſon I cannot 
deviſe. If the tranſaction was honourable; and even meri- 
torious (as I think it was) where was the neceſſity for ſe- N 
crecy :? hut does it appear that Captain Baillie: was the Wi ad 
firſt perſon that divulged it? Qpite the contrary... It.was WI tic 
publickly ralked of in Greenwich Hoſpital ſoon after 1 it was Hy 
over, 4 
- Captain Baillie finding it was already known, nad tha il 
inſtead of coneluding in that friendly manner towards him, 
which he was ted to expect, it was to end in his ruin, thought | 
all dond of fecrecy was diffolved. 
In matters of this delicate nature, ſo muck . upon 
this Piece chain of circumſtances attending every part of * 
the tranſaction, that I am ſure it would be impoſſible for i i, 
| your Lordfhips (if you had any buſineſs with it) to deter- 
| mine how far Mr. Baillie s conduct was, or was not juſtifia- 
ble in the preſent inſtance, We have heard much, not 
a tenth part enough to enable us to judge ſo nice a queſtion. 
And undoubtedly the manner of carrying on a b its 
final concluſion, and the conduct of the other parties, may 
| very müch alter the nature of an obligation. 
T have only one more obſervation to make on this ſub) 
| which is, that preciſe accounts of. a tranſaction of this na 
| ture cannot be expected. I am perſuaded that Mr. Cooke 
| Mr, Butler; and Mr. Murphy, meant to give à faithful ac 
| count of what tad paiſed'; but yet their recolleRtions are i 
| different, in many inftances they do vet agrory in on 
a dict each ot der. 
Re Mr. Cooks,'who wit prefers: when Lord Sand 
:Butle?, and Mu Murphy mot, Mas fo unkucky: 
eee nothing which had paſſed in — 
4 conv 
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nverfation which ad . wh to 6 grjulic Loo. 


en or _ Captain 8 
Mr. Cooke, on i the abo 10 

May, | 
Dees wot" recotleA that. Land 


ſandwich faid what had paſged 


ktween lum and MA.. Kirke—- 


Although 


$a, 


2 uot; 64111 

Mr. Couke, though preſent, 

ad not hear Lord Sandwich ſay, 

ict the di actors , - Greenwich 

lijpital had /aid they. would not 
6 with W — 


+ i ns, 


Neither did Mr. Cooke 


ear Lord Sandwich ſay, that 
i m quarrel with the direc- 
ws, or Captain Baillie, or | 4 
2 lile that. | 
en 
Mr. Cooke never heard Lond 
ndwich «ſay, there was a 
neat deal of right in — 
ballie—though he hasa pe 
ect cecollection of his Lk 


lip's "obſerving, chat there 
3 r ia 


if 1 | 


ech nod =: 
5 Lord Sandwich's, ins Fears, 
ay thing upon Mr. *. —* ſaid his por WAY, rate 4 a 


2 


Vin. Butler depoſes, May ah 


That Lord Sandwich, ſaid, 
«©, That with reſpect to what 
Captain Baillie had mention» 
ed of Captain Kirke, he ,be- 
lieved he was much miſin- 
formed, as Captain Kirke did 
nat wiſh the changes. which was 
there mationen. 

OO — 

And yet. Ar.  Marpby, 
ſpeaking of the time When 
Mr. Cooke was preſent, de-: 
poſes, that Lad Sandwich ſaid 


the directors caunit att with 


him, they have preſented a 
new memorial.agaunſt him. 


ee 
And yet M. * * 
ed, that * Sandfſhich. did 


fay /o; and Mr, Myrghy fie 
rms i. 11381 


„ 
ö 


And yet Mr. Fs 


ſwears, that Lord Sandwich 


ſaid, he believed there was a 
-m= deal of right and a great 
al of itt in en 1 


lie. 


2 1 488 


e [St — Alus 
ar. Lord Sandwich 


J 


if ren, At. A man 

aas A @ Tas G9 oa, and has no 

fag! £5115 167 e 419: Ohh th ede han . di- 
Wary re 

Mmmz N Mr. 


Auf. Cooke does not recol- 
le& that Mr. Murphy ſaid, 
Captain Baillie would print a 


third column. 


Ar Cooke being aſked whe- 
ther Lord Sandwich did not 
ſay, that if Captain Baillie did 


not reſign his office, he ſhould 
look upon it as a fag of. de- 


ance, ——anſwered, - he never 


heard Lord Sandwich /ay 
fuch words, : | 1 * 
— 4% 71 — » 
Ar. Murpiy has poſitively 
ſworn, that Lord Sandwich 
ſaid to him, Captain Baillie's 
place may be 6000. a year, I 
heard vou eſtimate it at that 
um in the King's- bench. 


Theſe differences, ſhew how little deperJence can be hat 

on the preciſe recitals of converſations at ſuch a diſtance © 
time 3; and conſequently, how little we are able to Judge of 
point of; honour, depending entirely on that preciſio 
-creditris tobe giyen to Captain Baillie's univerfal good cha 
racter, us 's man of honour and integrity. And therefort, ! 
* would be both cruel and unjuſt, to cenſure him on A mati 
which we have ſuch imperfett accounts. 


2 bus „ ein 
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# Arid Mr. Murphy, never. tu! 
theleſs, depoſes, that Mr. Cooke le 


ſaid that bock (meaning the Na 
printed book in two columns) 


muſt be publiſhed, © ] told 


him that would do no good, Bil & 
Sand that if it was publiſh. Wl & 


ed in two columns, I H. 
adviſe Captain Baillie 10 print a 
third to it. be 

— Ne 


However, Mr. Butler de. WM ir 


clares, Lord Sandwich aid, e. 
he ſhould confider it as a dz. WM + 


FIANCE, if CaptainBaillic did po 


not reſign his office. 11 
i hh, e ns 
bit 
we 
2n 
And yet Mr. Butler as po- 
fitively ſwears, that when hell th 
read to Lord Sandwich Capt n: 
Baillie's propoſal, in which big th: 
office was ſtated to be 6ool. Ml 111 
year, that Lord Sandwich en 
pled, it was no fuch thing, an: eq 
that he is very certain [oral L 
Sandwich did not fay to M bis 
Murphy, that when he ha 
ſtated —— Baillie's place gr 
to he 600l. a year he had ſta * 
ted it fairly. th; 
| 77 4 do 
the 
"CK 
Muc tir 
ra 
tie 
70 
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3.179. e. 
But, my Lords, I have done with this negotratron, and re- 
urn to Greenwich Hôſpital, and T aſłk whether Captain Bail- 
e is to be ruined for his attempts to redreſs the abuſes of the 
qarity over which he preſide foo 2 
Let me atk what are the crimes with which he is charged. 
Wd Every witnefs examined, whether friend or foe, has certi- 
x0, WW fd to his reputation, as a man of morality and honeſty ; his 
h- frvices, as an officer, are admitted, and his zeal for the pen- 
acts ſtands uncontradicted. 1 
The ſole offence alledged againſt Captain Baillie is, that 
ke is a man of a vexatious temper and of intractable man- 
ders. Theſe, if true, are faults moſt certainly; but they, 
ne ſuch, as though they render ſociety unpleafantꝭ d not 
render a man criminal; and never, that I have heard of, have 
ten affigned as reaſons: for depriving any perfon of his cora 
porat2 office. Admitting, however, that Captain Baiflie is 
man of that temper, and of thoſe manners; before his be- 
ng vexatious and intractable becomes reaſon for puniſhin 
him in ſo high a degree, or perhaps of puniſhing him àt ali 
we cught to know upon what ſort of matter he is vexatiòus, 
and n what ſort of ſociety he is intractable. Nothing in the 
work is ſo vexatious againſt abuſes as ſtrict enquity. No- 
tung ſo intractable among gentlemen of eaſy morals; as a 
man ef rigid virtue. I conteſs, I do not xænow any thing 
that ca be ſuch a nuiſance, as a man. of ſtern and uncors 
wt inegrity, in a ſociety made happy and unanimons by a 
particijation of jobs, by mutual connivance, and the perfect 
equalityamong themſelves that ariſes from a thorough con- 
ſeiouſnet, that not one of the company is a jot better than 
his neiglvour, | 
Lam prfectly ſatisfied that Captain Baillie, whilft he did 
great ſervce to the poor penſioners, did infinitely diſturb the 
tranquilityof the officers : and all they who are of opinion, 
that the gwernment of hoſpitals, as well as that of king- 
doms, was nade for the pleaſure of the governors, and not 
the benefit f the governed, will think his conduct was atro- 
cious. YH Iv : 
But ſuch f your Lordſhips who may be of different ſen- 
timents, anc who reflect, that the greateſt: reformers have 
rarely been ren of the beſt tempers, wilbpity-the imperſec- 
non of huma virtue 3 and will think Captain Banlies mo- 
roſeneſs rathe the object of reprimand, than of the utmoſt 
puniſhment th admiralty had the power to inflict.! / They 
dught to havecommended and teconded his 3 ex- 
399 —2 2 orted 
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tent, into various departments of th — 2 this na- 
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horted him to mort condiliutory manners, and not have de. 
prived him of his officer with diſgrace, whilft they continue 
to employ, truſt, and careſs a recorded cheat, who triumphs 
in tho dyſtruction of Captain Baillie, who had the delufive 
vi dor y of defeating him ia a court of juſtice. _ 

Whilt Mr. Melliſh is eariching himſelf with all the con. 
tracts of the navy, I think it behoves your Lordfhips, who 
have been able to judge of their comparative merits,. not to 
let Captain Baillie ſtarve. I ſhall not move that he ſhould be n 
2 to his office, I might be told that he has a legal remedy 

inſt his illegal removal; and I am ſenſible, that after a 
cee has paſſed, he could not lead 2 happy life in Greenwich 
Hoſpital. I only wiſh for him ſome proviſion, ſuch as his 
Majeſty ſhall hink him deſerving, fuch-as the Earl of Sand. 
wich thought him deſerving, ſubſequent to every complaint 
which has been aledged gl inſt Captain Bailhe. 

I ſhall now ſubmit to the committee the following report : 
FE gr That the chaioman be: derefted to report do the 

e Imi :: 12 
*. ws * have end the Greral papers referred 
8 Houſe, and have examined ſeveral _—_— 

Affairs of Greenwich Hoſpital. 

1 appears to the committee, that abuſes of warious 
kinds have at different times crept into the managenent of 
the ſaid hoſpital. : 

That the committee do not judge i it neceſſary to trouble 
the Houſe with any account of thoſe which have ben cor. 
reed, or with ſuch as are either of ſmall imporunce, or 
likely to meet with redreſs from the proſcut conſtiution of 
the hoſpital. 

But the committee think it-theic duty to tay before the 
Houſe an account of ſome. of the abuſes which till ſubſiſt, 
and are worthy the attention of Parliament, eſpecilly as ſome 
of them appear to the committee to have ariſen rom provi- 
fions introduced into the new charter, and to reaire ſuch re- 
medies as the _—_— of the Wann. is aloe 9 
to afford. 

That the | princi dal abuſes a preſent exiting 0 come under 
the two following heads? 

Firſt, The introduction of landmen, to aery eat ex · 
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val hoſpital, moſt of them in b of tk expreſs provi- 
figns of the original tommilſion, and of thepreſent cxiſting 


charter, 
Secondly 


Io D ER AT E. 
Secondly, The refuſab or neglect of redreſa from the di- 
freat boards in whom the management of: the hoſpital, i is; 

particularly in tlie general court; in appointing A Per- 
in and — committee te enquire into tho complaints 
of the lieutenant-governor,' the unjuſtiſiable conduct of chat 
wnmittee, and the illegal proceedings af tht” board'of vd- 
nicalty," im removing the ſaick lreutenant· governor from tus. - 
ce without ever hearing him in his defence, or even ſo 
nuch a$ alledging erer him any NN 55 
iur. | 
Under the heads, 5 att Ng Pp 
It has 221 ey — that five of The t. 
nembers of the councit, vi. 0 
ö 3 ;Efq. auditor, - if} 4 efel 
lohn Ibbetſon, E — -! t dg doi 
ev. — 3 r o 150 doidw 
-: Rev. John Maule, chaplaim, met wan schl | 
| Mr. john „ ſteward, E 1 
xe not ſeafaring men, or bch as have loſt their limbe, un 
werwiſe diſabled in the ſea· ſerriee, as bun- fer che noi 
trof the ſaid hoſpital 8 1111 
That beſides the ahots-chentioned fve members of the 
quacil, there are twenty-one other perſons who hold offices 
a the faid hoſpital alſo contrary to the charter, vis. 
Furbor, ſchoolmaſter. f Hig! 203 
N Pocock, > en Cf 91M — 
rancis Cook, fecretary'sdlerk. „ o 8 
Daniel Bal f ſteward's firſt clerk. ' - o Bom 
Philip Lewis, I mares 6s Mii 


James Skeene, 
Alexander Moore, maſter cook. - + 2:48 
er Hunt, mate to ditt oa 
r — ſcultery man. „„ 
obert Ruſſel 8 its 1 
Wilkam Garner, 125 w dit, en 
nen Lane, porter. qroin * „ pramhorr 


455; 


avid Store hs © 
Bean keene, pans itn... W. W- 
William Wheatley, difpenſer's afütam. Iot 091 51! 
22 Gant „T #559 
N illiam Dickey, turncock. OILY ont „ins: 
William Dickey, labourerrijn [1 
Robert Mylne, clerk of l got 
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Mr. Paunce ford, clerk of i ewdeil. 
Jarhes Huggin, labourer. 

That of the three matrons now «x Rank to the ſaid hoſpi- 
tal, two of them are neither widows, nor. daughters of (ca- 
men; while the widows of captains in the rogal hoſpital have 
in vain petitioned, for theſe appointments. 

Thar there are likewiſe twenty-five other employment, 
ſome of them very conſiderable and lucrative, which not bein 
denpminated offices in the houſe, may not fall within the ex- 
preſs proviſions of the charter, to be held by feataring-men ; 
but as there is no art or ſkill required for 1. which 2 man 
who ſerved at fea. m poſſeſſed of, it is contrary 
to the bje&t and fpirit hs this infiirution, when ſcamen pro- 
perly qualified can be found, not to give them the preference 
over landmen, who have no pretenſipns to the benefit of this 
naval charity. Theſe offices conſiſt of, 

Surveyor, Clerks, &c. not lodged within the hoſpital, 
James Steward, ſurveyor. 
43.454 40 | William Ferguſon. . 


Ion, * - Henry. Ta vor. ere 
; eorge Hambley. 


W E Sd 
ae 575 5 
e "a "Elder, . 

ufton Ralſe. 
—.— Pope, 
Pierſon. 
John Smith, 


— 
«« 


Perſons hold "TN the bene, "_ 
Doctor Scott. | 
Lancaſter, 
James Turner. 
icholas Walton. | 


wg 44% 


Perſons dee to che TT on. Samet, 
paid | n | 
Thomas 
1 
everl F 
3 R 


A. Mauocks. 


196 


m 
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William Gay.” oO * 
Charles E. 
„ | 
Margaret Scold. 
: We Newt. . 
e »6d bs 
10 
= 25. 


That the office of architect 


is the only one belonging to 


Greenwich Hoſpital, to which it appears that a ſeaman may 


tot be competent, But it does 
kat all neceſl: 


ary. 
eminent architet, like an eminent painter 


not appear that ſuch an officer 


When new works are carrying on, at 


„ may be employed 


rithout loading the eſtabliſhment with ſuch a permanent 


office, as is particularly po 
omitted in the charter. 


inted out in the commiſſion, but 


It is ſtill leſs neceſſary for 


entirel | 
he hoſHital to have, as at preſent is eſtabliſhed, two architects, 


Mr. Stewart and Mr. Mylne, 


under the different denomina- 


tons of ſurveyor and clerk of the works, 


Under the fecond head. 


With reſpe& to the court of directors, it appears to the 
committee; that a moſt ſhameful abuſe exiſt 


edfor a very con- 


iderable time in the hoſpital, by the contracting butcher, Mr, 
beter Melliſh, ſupplying the poor penſioners with bull beef, 


and meat of the wo 


kind, worth only fourteen ſhillings per 


lundred weight, inſtead of the beſt fat ox beef, for whick 
te was allowed thirty-two ſhillings and fixpence per hundred 


veight. 


And although the ſaid Melliſh was, in the ye 
1176, convicted in à court of law of this deteſtable fraud, in 


ar 


v leſs than ten inftances, and was afterwards ſued for fifty 


aher breaches of his contract 
tmpound, yet the directors, in 
cheat, by 2 
. have ever 

contracts for ſu 


him from all future dealin 

nce continued to give to the ſaid Melliſh 

ing the whole hoſpital with meat 71 
e 


which he was ſuffered to 


ſtead of marking ſo infamous 
with the 


itwelvemönth, under ar idea, as one of the directors depo 


t the har of this Houſe, that although 


a man had been guilty 


f a fraud towards the hoſpital, yet if he offered to ſerve for 


tis money than any other perſon 


, there was an obligation upon 


be commiſſioners and managers of the hoſpital to employ 


bat man fo convicted. 


It alfo-farther appears 
Ver. XIL, 


Nun The 
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inveſtigate the grounds of the ſeveral charges contained | 
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That the practice of chalking off (whereby money is piven 
twice a week to the penſioners, in licu of meat and Cheeſe) 
ſtill} continues to ſubſiſt, notwithſtanding the unanimous re. Ml ?! 
preſentation of the council on the 9th of Avguſt, 1776, to ax 
the board of directors, . That ſuch practice is not only con- 1 
trary to the eſtabliſhment, but injurious to the health and“. 
morals of the penſioners, and is attended with many incon. W'% 
veniencies, improprieties, and irregularities, and rb to be ä 
totally aboliſhed,” 

With reſpect to the general court, and the committe which 
they appointed, it appears. 1 © Ig 
: "That the foregoing, and other matters of complaint, were 
in the printed cate of the Royal Hoſpital for ſeamen at Green. 
wich, laid before the firſt lord of the admiralty by Captain 
Baillie, the lieutenant governor, and afterwards on the 26th of 
March, 1778, tranſmitted#to the ſecretary of the admiralty, 
to be by him officially laid before the board, with a requeſt 
from: the ſaid Captain Baillie,” „that their Lordſhips would 
be pleaſed to ſummon a full and general court of the commiſ- 
ſioners and governors, according to the true intent and mean- 
ing of the charter, to whom he moſt ardently wiſhed to ap. 
peal, and prove the charges therein contained; hoping that 
to make ſuch a court efficient, it might be advertiſed three 
times in the Gazette, as well as ſummonſes ſent.” 

That a general court of commiſfioners, and governors 0 
Greenwich Hoſpital was accordingly called, but without ſuch 
advertiſement or general ſummonies, and ſat at the admiralt 
an the 14th of April, 1778. At this court it was reſolved 
that, | 


Sir Merrick Burrell, Mr. Wells, S 
Mx. Cuſt, Mr. 22 We 
Mr. Savary, Mr. Reynolds, | 
Mrx, Barker, | | 


ſhould be a committee (of whom three to be a quorum) .“ 


the above-mentioned hook; and they were defired to proceed 
upon that buſineſs with all convenient diſpatch, at ſuch time. 
and places as they ſhould think moſt proper for the purpoſe 
and when they had compleated ſuch inveſtigation, to let th 
lerds of the admiralty know it, that another general co 
might he called to receive their report.” — 
1 * Baillie objected to the ſaid committee, 2 
compoſed! of directors, perſons againſt whom his complains 
chiefly lay. QUILDTQ 97 1 | 
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That notwithſtanding. his ohjections, the ſaid general court 


pointed the ſaid committee, confiſting of the ſeven perſons 

-" Wl bove-named, who are all of them directors. nee 
2 That Captain Baillie in his letter of the 18th of April, 
1d 1178, to the ſaid committee, proteſted againſt their proceed- 
Ing». | | R 

2 That notwithſtanding the ſaid proteſt, the ſaid committee 
sort ar Greenwich 1 and fat ſeven days, but would 

eicher ſuffer Captain Baillic to proceed in his own way to 
tore his caſe, nor enquire into c any matters reſpecting com- 

del bants againſt either the court of directors, the general court, 
n. ie governor, board of admiralty, or firſt lord of the admi- 
AK 15 but confined their enquiry merely to ſuch parts as re- 
zo dted che officers who had complained to the general court. 


And in the proſecution of this enquiry, the ſaid committee 
ne fered Mr. Morgan, as council for the faid officers, to dire& 
ade mode in which Captain Baillie ſhould proceed to make 
rod his charges, frequently refuſing to hear his witneſſes. 
That no one meinber of the ſaid committee attended the 
whole ſeven days which it ſar, but that, nevertheleſs, a report 
if their proceedings was made to the general court, and 
ped by two of the members, who had fat as preſidents, one 
whom had been preſent only two days out of the ſeven; 
n declared at the bar of this Houſe, that he had ſigned for 
be proceedings of the whole ſeven days. e 4121 eee 
That at the general court of commiſſioners and governors, 
eld on the 12th of Auguſt, 1778, when the report of the 
mmmittee was read, Captain Baillie, in his letter of that day, 
in proteſted againſt the proceedings of the ſaid committee,” 
well as to their being conſtituted of directors only, and de- 
ed that the general court would themſelves review the pro- 
ecings of the committee, offering immediately to produce 
kfore the ſaid general court, witneites and aſſidavits to prove 


ery part of his complaints. ondoig 213 2159297 
That at the ſaid general court, the followingreſolutions were 
pred and agreed to, via.“ That the ſeveral charges con- 
uned in Captain Baillie's book, which have been examined 
to by the committee appointed for that purpoſe, appear ge- 
ally malicious and void of foundation, and tending to 
fuß, the peace and good goyerament of the hoſpital; and 
That a copy of the repott of che ſaid: commirree' be, 
krefore, laid, before the lords commi iouers of the admi- 
Ity ; and that it be ſubmitted to their Lordſhips whether for 
"TW better government of the hoſpital, it may not be adviſe- 
v2 -'V Nansz | | able 
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able to remove the ſaid Captain Baillie from his employment 
of lieutenant-governor, and one of the directors thereof,” 

Wich reſpect to the board of admiralty, it appears, 

That on the 12thof Auguſt, 1778, the ſame day on which 
the lords of the admiralty received from the general court the 
report of the committee, and their advice to remove Captain 
Baile, their Lordſhips er reſolved, That direc- 
tions ſHould be forthwith given to Sir Charles Hardy, gover- 
nor of. the ſaid hoſpital, to cauſe Captain Baillie to be ſu. 
pended. from his employments, both as lieutenant-governor 
and” dixector, and one of the council of Greenwich Hoſpital, 
till further order.” 

That the laid Captain Baillie requeſted, by letter of the 
1th of Auguſt, 1778, Mr. Stephens, „to move the lords of 
the admiralty, to direct that he might be furniſhed with a 
copy. of the order by which he was ſuſpended,” but could ne- 
ver obtain the ſame. | 

That Captain Baillie in his letter of the 1 of Decem- 
ber, 1778, to the lords of the admiralty, entreated to be re- 
ſtored to his ſtation in the ſaid hoſpital. | 
Tbat Captain Baillie, in his letter of the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1778, to Mr. Stephens, „ requeſted that the lords o 
the admiralty, or general court, would give directions that he 
might have a true copy of the report made at the general 
court on the lath of Auguſt by the committee of enquiry,” 
but was refuſed the ſame. 

Tpat on the 25th of December, 1778, the lords commiſ- 
Honers of the admiralty reſolved, <* That the ſaid Captai 
Baillie, ot his miſbehaviour, as ſtated in the report before 
mentioned, be removed from the offices of heutenant-gover 
nor, one af the directors, and one of the council of Cen 
wich, Hoſpital,” 


- Thar, Captain Baillie ap lied for a copy of the order for 


his removal, in his letter of the zoth of January, but could 
not ohtaig the ſanme. | 
That it does not appear that the ſaid Captain Baillie eve 
was called, ot appeared before the ſaid board of admiralty 
or was ever _ before 8 board, touching bis com 
„That it appears o this committee, that the words of th 
harter hi. H authorizing. and impowering the board of ad 
mi ralty to diſplace, move, or ſuſpend, any officer for his miſ 
yelmyiew” tbe ſaicd board conld: not legally ſuſpend, or re 
ve the rtaid-Captain Baillie from the offices of. lieutenadt 
8 32 4 Fo atk | : gover 
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wvernor, one of the directors, and one of the council of? 
Greenwich Hoſpital, without imputing to him ſome ſpeeific 
of miſbehaviour, and hearing him in his defence, nei- 

her of which neceſſaty ſteps the ſaid board appear to have 
gen on the preſent occafion, | * 20s 
That beſides what has already been mentioned, under the 
o heads of the introduction of landmen, and the miſcon- 
w& of the ſeveral boards concerned in the management of 
Greenwich Hoſpital, the committee have to obſerve, on the 
tterations which have been made in the charter from the ori- 
ginal.commiſhon, transferring to the board of admiralty the 
lipoſal of all employments held under the hoſpital, the re- 
ammendation of which, was by the commiſſion placed in the 
court of commiſſioners. This great increafe of patro- 

tage to the admiralty, which ſeems to have been the main 
dect of the charter obtained in 1775, appears to the com- 
mittee to be prejudicial to the good government of the ſaid 
hoſpital, in as much as it creates a ſort of mutual intereſt and 
connection between thoſe who ought to be kept entirely ſepa- 
me and diſtin, the executive officers of the hoſpital, and. 
thoſe who ſhould ſuperintend that execution, in order to come 
u abuſes when they exiſt. | 7.00.0 2 


That the faid charter alſo varies from the original eom- 
niſſion in other, and no leſs material eircumſtances, both of 
nſertion and of omiflion. © New powers ſuſceptible of abuſe 
ue inſerted, and the old proviſions prohibiting of abuſe are 
mitted; two cifcumſtances, which combined, appear to this 
comnittee- of a * ſuſpicious nature. The clauſe added 


being the creation of a power to ſell, alienate and exchange 
the eſtates and effects of the hoſpital, and the clauſe omitted 
being a ftrit charge, command, injunction and requiſition, 
hat none of the 1aid eſtates or effects ſhould be diverted, 
wed, or applied, or be in any wiſe applicable to any uſe or 
purpoſe whatſoever, other than the charitable purpoſes of the 
ad hoſpital, or to defray the neceſſary charges relating there- 
ito, 7. Fa 5 18280 H 230 This 1 | 
The committee ſee no neceſſity for theſe alterations, and 
ne of opinion that it is better, when any material changes in 
be property of the hoſpital-are intended, to have recourſe to 
whamenpr for au act for ſuch particular purpoſe, as was lately 
lie daſe in an exchange of lands between the Duke of Nor», 
bumberland and Greenwich Hoſpitalll. 
That in order to remedy the abuſes before - mentioned, to 
Wiſine/this great naval foundation to the ſole object for which 
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it,,was-firt inſtituted; the benefit of feafaring men, and to MI" 
reſtore the ſpirit of the original commiſſion, from which the WW” 
charter has eſſentially deviated; the judges/be directed to pre. Wh" 
pare a bill for reſcinding the charter for incorporating the I 

| commiſſzQyers and governors of the Royal Hofpital for (ca. Wi | 
men at Greenwich, bearing date the bthof December, 1775 1 
aud for ſubllituting a ne charter in lieu thereof, teſtoring to W-5 

vernors © the po- 
wer of. recommending to the board of admiralty all officer WW 

yed | in and fot the faid hoſpital, with di- 
rect ions to the board of admiralty to appoint all ſuch officers {ill | 

-  accordingly,',except- the governor and treaſurer of the ſaid WW" 
hotþital,: with-exprefs-proviſiots, that all ſuch perſons to be ſo e 
recommended, and admitted into the ſaid hoſpital, as officer lle 

men, or ſuch who e 

tha}: have ſoſt their limbs, or been otherwiſe diſabled in the Nu 


the. general cot of commiſſioners and 


neceſſary to be em 


of the houle, or otherwiſe, be ſeafaring 


ſea, ſervice,” as was-diredted' by ns Majeſty" $ commiffion, fe 
the-28th, of May, 763. 

-Fhavif any exerptions to this general rule ſhall appear ne- 
be ſpecihed in the {aid bill. 
all be deemed a ſeafaring man, 150 25 
ſuch, capable of dein appointed. an officer of che houſe, or 
of. being lodged in Greenwich Hoſpital, ' unleſs ſuch 
wall 151 — Hue, ſerved four years at ſea, or ſhall 
been ditabled i in the ſea ſervice. 

That all women employed in the hofpital, as matrons, 
2 or otherwiſe, be widows of ſcamen. 

That none but ſuch perſons as have ſerved as officers inthe 
royal navy be members of the council. 

Phat the general court ſhall meet once in every month, or 
Ae there ſhould be occaſion. 
at.the,commiflianers and governors, ſtall in future con- 
ar 3 en of his 15 5 fleet, add none 


g the ſame m 
e no perſvn 


emhe ra as {hall attend the ſaid general court. 
19 che) ſtag officers, the governox, the lieutenatit 
e anditor, and ſenior captain, be à courtof 
hay Wk yas expreſſed in the late commiffion!” 
Tithe board. of admiralty ſuall, at all times, have the 
* he books eontaining the proceed! 


2 and eouncel; 


perſon 
have 


of the ge- 
ſmall retain 


the 
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he power given them by the charter, to diſplace, move or 
ape nd any officer, ': or officers of the ſaid hoſpital, for” 
ks or their miſbehavibur,; not nne the owernor or 
weaſurers (Oe 0 * 

That, in confideration of Captatn Baillie's having — 
legally removed from the office, by the board of 1 * 
ud of the zeal he has uniformly: ſhewn in the eourſe of 

renteen - years that he has been in the ſaid hoſpital, it is re 
ammended to the Houfe to addreſs his Majeſty, to Come © 
mn Captain Baillie ſome mark of his royal favour. ' 

Farl of Cheſterfield role after the Duke of Richmond, ab Ear of 
made a reply merely founded on the evidence delivered on cih. 
oe examination in chief, in behalf of the parties charged: 
ers Wie would not, he ſaid, purſue the noble Duke through che“ 

+ ace of his detail, but would confine” himſelf entirely to- 
the te matter that had been given in evidence, and the Plan 

of White of the circumſtances which aroſe in the courſe of the”: 
mmination at the bar, The noble Duke, he obſerved; pro- 
ne. ounced, that it was a thing proved, that the fire in the ho- 

hital came from the taylors room. This was a bold aſſer- 
ton; ſince it muſt bs rfealy in the recollection of the 
fouſe, that Sir John Fielding, who had enquired into the 

Hir with infinite induſtry, and was perſektſy adequate to! 
woe upon it, had declared in evidence, that * weucht ir” 
00 probable, that the fire broke out three or four rooths” 
dove; nay, that there was every proof of entire demoinſtra- 
un that it did. Their Lordſhips, in being influenced 4 
ich repreſentations, were not directed in their j J t 
e teſtimony that had been given at their bar, but by the jÞ 
t of an individual Peer. The linen was the next ſubject, 
different articles of it, of domplaint and accufation, Had it” 
t been proved, that the pieces of cloth ont of which the 
ünts and fheets: were made contained different numbers of 
ads, ſo that if the ſhirts and ſheets were all made of che 


tend we length, there would be a loſs of a confiderable number 
eemnants which could be of go uſe at all? whereas by di- 
ling. the pieces indifcriminately into an exact number 


ets or ſhirts, though indeed there might be a partial inne- 
nliey in the lengths of them, yet certainly there could he 


e de 0 the holpital, as by that device every patt of eich 
om re was appropriated to the porpoſes f the peuſio ſoners; 
ee iadeed, it had been proved at their Lordſtiips“ bar; that 
e ge 0 about five or ſix hundred ſhirts; upwards of ont Hun- 


cloth had been ſaved by" this frage diviſion k. 
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the pieces. As for the ſtockings, yhat was only a temporar 
grievance, it exiſted only for a little time, and the perks 
hoſe duty it was to ſee that the, penſioners were properly 
"ſerved in that article, had been as active and induftrious in 


apply ing a remedy to the evil as any one was or could have 
been; ſo that it was clearly only a caſual misfortune, and 
not a miſconduct conmyed at or introduced by a wicked com- 
bination of the ſervants of 'the hoſpital, for the purpoſe of 
defrauding the penſioners. The beer, the next ſubject o 
| | complaint, it was granted had been bad, but the cauſe of thai 
| had been moſt fully explained to the Houle, and been ſhewnMl 
> to be only a temporary evil ariſing from the villainy of 
| perſon employed in the hoſpital, who was ſuſpeQed, andi in 
| with the greateſt reaſon, of ſpoiling and corrupting it. Bu 
why-ſhould the Houle intereſt themielves about grievance dc 
t not exiſting ? What was the aſſigned motive for their inter- de 
pokirion ? To give redreſs—a very good motive, if in thi 
caſe it could exift, but in reality it could not, for the grief 
vances themſelves did not exiſt, (the beer, ſtockings, and die 
ſhoes being at this time entirely to the ſatisfaction of all th ¶ ccc 
penſioners) and therefore this pretended motive had no long ll xz 
et reality in it. As for the grand matter of charge concern 
ing Melliſh, the butcher, he would only here again aſk theiii me 
Lordfſhips, if it became their wiſdom to interpoſe for the cor nc 
rection of grievances not exiſting 2 The meat at preſent va ¶ not 
extremely good; the penſioners were unanimous in giving i thy 
that character. He had been at Greenwich himſelf, af Pai 
found it ſo— What then had they to redreſs? The noblWr:c 
Duke had dwelt very particularly upon the circumſtance off I 
Lord Sandwich's having choſen ſome civil officers to ene 
ments in the hoſpital, who were not ſeamen, He beg hi. 
god their Lordfhips in the firſt place to conſider with them ca 


telves, if it was poſſible in the nature of things, that all th 
various offices in the hoſpital could be filled with infim f nrg. 
lame, or aged penſioners, and therefore to conſider whetheWnal. 
or not it could have been the original 1otcntion of the infti neu- 
tutors, that all the civil officers ſhould be ſeamen certain 
not: and in the ſecond place, that his. Lordſhip had put 1 
fewer landſmen than any of his predeceſſors. The nobiWnori; 
Pauke bad: ſtated, that there were fafty-four landfmen in tl 
hoipital ; his Grace ſhould: recollect, that half of -theſe we 
- men appointed by the principals ; ſo that the number act 
- Jyichoſen- by the ftewards of the charity, would not amouWrigir 
to nearly as many as his Grace had repreſented, He was * 
Pal 3 3 
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ry much Gurprifed to hear the noble Duke bring to the 


Keollection of the Houſe, the conduct of Mr. Raillie, in 


xgard 10 the negotiation. No apoldgy could exculpate him 


three from the diſhonourable cenſure of being à babbler of 
kerers, a betrayer of confidential truſts. His Lorqſhip c 


duded with obſerving, that he ſhould certainly abiect do the 


report, - becauſe it was grounded upon matters which had n 


exiſtence or foundation. 


Earl of 'Fffingham replied to the laſt noble Farl, and met Far! of Ef- 
kim almoſt upon every argument and every fact, fliewing, Haglam. 


that his Lordſhip had only ſtated one part of the evidence, 
ind reaſoned on it, as a defence which had been fully proved 
in every particular, without either endeavouring to reconcile 
the manifeſt. contradiction of the facts ſo ſtated to matters 
notoriouſly acknowledged, or the teſtimony of the ſeveral wit- 
deſles with each other, x 
Here his Lordſhip followed his noble leader ſtep by ſtep, 
obſerving, as be proceeded, where the witneſſes had contra- 
dited themfelves, where they had been detected on theit 
troſs- examination, and where they contradicted each ather 
8 to the ſame fact. 


Earl Bathurſt roſe to point out, he ſaid, the legal effect of Farl ga- 


the evidence delivered on both ſides, and to eſtabliſh Wit ge 
neral concluſion, that moſt of the facts, if proved, preſctited 
nothing of any conſequence, and the few that might be wor- 
thy of their Lordſhips' particular attention or notice, were 
plainly ſhewn to be ill founded, and to have originated i in the 
rſcorments and ungovernable dilfition of Captain Baillie, 


be trouble he was about to give them; and this requeſts bh © 
bis part, hecame the more neceſſary, he ſaid, on the preſent 
ion, becauie, contrary to his uſual habits and incli 

tion, he found it neceſſary to inveſtigate, pretty much: At 
large, the preſent. queſtion, ſo far 2s nt related;to the origi- 
nal charter and commiſſion, and the alteration made ia the 
bew charter in 1775. Theſe, in his opinioo, iced 
matter on which only. tbe main queſtion turned, as had bet n 
well and walt, oblerved 7 the noble Duke who made-the 
ion. nn 0 „ e ane 1 
The liſt of the abate) whlich had heck pro ed at 2 
of the comuiiteee, pteſented nothigg of fuffiait nt conſequeat 

in themſolves, farther than as their ęxiſtenoe , indiogted = abajr 
rriginaly the departure from the views an inte d ons of theſe 
oral aud noble ꝓorſomagrs who were W au- 
Vol., XII. O00 thors, 


thurſt. 


Lord Camden ſolicited the indulgence of the conimittee,'for — Came 


463 
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thors, adviſers, and promoters of this charity; what thoſe 
views and intentions were, be ſhould cndeavour to point out, 
after he had n, made his way 10 that part of the buſi- 
neſs.  - 

The firſt matter, upon a wenkine view of the objects of 
enquiry which ſtruck him, was to examine into the abuſes 
that had or do fill exiſt. So far as the good regimen of the 
hoſpital, the diftribative juſtice of thoſe appointed to pre- 
| 3 and give it effect, formed part of the ſubject matter be- 
fore the Houſe, he bad, for the preſent moment, very little 
anxiety on his mind. He granted, that miſmanagement, 
when known and aſcertained, ought not to be permitted to 
exiſt for an inſtant. That they had exiſted, he believed there 
was not a noble Lord preſent, however anxious he might be 
to Juſtify che conduct of the goble Lord at the head of the 
admiralty, who entertained a doubt upon the ſubject. That 
many of the abuſes had been remedied, appeared by the evi- 
dence of ſeveral witneffes examined at the bar; and he be- 
lieved, and hoped, chat ſuch as came within the deſcription 
of abaſes ſtill oeifling ng, would be redreſſed. All complaints 
about ſhoes, ſtocki bull · beef, beer, &c. were at an end, 
Tf a larger ſum kid Dea! given for repairing the painted hall 
than 950 to have been, Nane worſt that could be ſaid was, 
that it was à job, for the impropriety of which no individual 
was Pert def lt reſponſible; ſo the matter reſted in reſpect of 
ſeveral other beads of complaint. They aroſe from the con- 
ſtitution of the hoſpital, and the improper exerciſe or abuſe 
of the powers Leer by the two charters. The miſma- 
nagetpents were not poſitive or original, but indicative, 
The charter did not fay, employ landmen in all civil offices 
in the boſpital ; it did not yeſt the admiralty- board, or the 
brit edinmiſſioner it that board, with the abfolore and uncon- 
trouled direction of Greenwich Hoſpital, its revenues, and 

internal regulation” ani police: but if ſuch a power was af 

ru or exetciſed ; if all check or legal interpoſition, be. 
N the adthiratty -boatd and the penhoners, was kgs ended 
furretidered The ORE appointed to tand 1 the 

Board and the nfioners from this circumſtance alone, 


my wer fa roper hands by delepation, to per 
| 1 705 ha. tmigh 055 e in abuſing it, bond is we 


Ws Tt miſmanagements and a uſes were the effe&, 
; 25 t 5 by 4 powers of the admiralty-board the cauſe. 
e y to acknowledge, that the firſt Lotd of the 


10 was be the firſt author of this departure from the 
Pro- 
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profeſſed intention of thoſe who Framed the 8 — 
His Lordſhip trod only in W of hi r 
many of them as great, as worthy, and men, oy abu 

adorned the annals of this country. As. the, oat ty, RIOT 
older, it gradually deviated from — firſt 2 5 and, as 


far as he could underſtand, a grea e 74 4 0 
vened, fiance the powers of mou —— "of irectors 
general courts anſwered any other pn but ta s 6 th 


liberate, and determine, according to their ir ancient fo 


really only to carry into pe rank not wha r 
them the moſt necetlary. and proper meaſures, We 
the firſt Lord of the admiralty for the time being, no, matter 


who, might think proper to direct. In this gat 0 185 e 
0 ſaid, he could not omit, without mani! 
ne his hi * probation of the open 0 ij e 
firs of the 1 3 for while ſeveral of his noble 
friends, — tab. the courſe of ſeventeen or eighteen days 
uiry, had laboured with all thoſe; talents and at 
| knowledge ¶ ſuppoſed to he, Lord. dae 
and the Lords Bathurſt and Mansheld} for Nane cb are fo 
juſty diſtinguiſhed, to prove that Lord, Sand Mad ng 
thing at — to do in the Tater ; that the Salle di this, 
the directors did that; and that the. diſmiſſion of Captain 
Baillie, was ſolely an act of the general — in, Eck 
acted rather officially than perſonall, yk 


ly ; the noble Lord himſelt, —— he came to his 1 


he very juſtly termed it, ſpoke out like a. man; 
quibble. — Ro and ſubtile refinements and (99 
which were as much beneath his rank and Gigs AS anwor- 
thy of his particular ſituation, in reſpect to the. alpital al, ſaid 
the noble Lord, It was I. xpprovegd the revenues, of the 
Derwentwater eſtate almoſt double; it was I built a larger 
litchen ; 1t was I put the ſoundation mn. 85 goting as 
to procure: conveniences and ſuppory Hon of 
two, inſtead of one thouſand peer; 25 
nour of p at the head of the a eee tha 
fix hundred could ſit down to, dinner at ine, nay twice 
that number, can be ſeated with eaſe 1 5 | 9 
From ſo indubitable a e P des gyn 
words, he ſhould argue upon. Wn A epotrovertible 


proof, "that the preſent 2 
wich Hoſpital was in the Mg ett an 55 ET, ble 
and, from that very circumſtanc re eps at. ihe Aw. if 


1 
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and of courſe the preſent executive powers, exerciſed by his e 
Lordſhip, and ſeveral of his predeceſſots in office, were no Wi 6 
more correſpondent to the executive powers veſted in the WW nt 
corporate body on its firſt formation, than abſolute detpotiim, or 


in the, extcution of limited powers, is correſ 

conſtitution of a limited government, 
' The original charter and inſtructions to Prince George of Wii 
Denmark, in April, 1704; creates a corporate body, hel Lo 
che governors, general court, directors, &c. of Greenwich WW) 
Holpital. Certain perſons, ſome of the moſt noble and di-. 
ſtioguiſhed perſonages in the kingdom, are, by virtue of 
their reſpective offices, appointed governors and members of 
the genetal court. A council is conſtituted for the internal 
regulation of the hoſpital, who are to report every matter 
properly cognizable by the powers entruſted to them, to the 
court” of directors, and the lord high admiral, or admiralty 
board, is inveſted with the executive truſt, or ſuperinten- 
dance of the whole; or, in other words, to give ſuch direc- 
tions as the conſtitution of the corporation authotiſes. It 
will be worthy of attention to ſee how far the executive po- 
| 3 growing out of this conſtitution have heen properly ex- 

erciled, 5 1 

The charter ſay, that all civil officers, or, which amounts 
pteciſely to the fame thing, that all officers who are to be ap- 
pointed to places in the hoſpital, ſhall be fea-fating men, or 
: N. — have been at fea, or diſabled in the fea-fervice, 
ere is a poſitive direction, deſcribing the pet ſons who ſhall 
be elfigſble. But ſeveral arguments have been reſorted to, in 
order to ſheEw, That his was not the intention of the original 
ioſtitptörs of this noble charity. The very firſt eſtabliſnment, 
formed in the November following, (170g) under the charter 
L 2 giving it effect, gives evidence of the di- 
ret Centrary 5 the impracticability of ſea- faring perſons or 
difabled"feamen' to difcharge the functions preſcribed by ſuch 
offices; and the uſage of more than half a century, in the 
mode bf ectjr Fein officers,” afford ſo many prouſs, that 
if it ke prevaſled,” it only prevailed in a few inſtances, and 
rather at ſdcidentally than from ſyſtem; that men bred 2t 
ſel, or Afabled - rhete, © were totally unfitted by babit to fil 
many of the civfl ofhces; and that there! was not a ſingle 
ie appeared in the records pf the hoſpital, reſpecting any 

- ufige md to Bave ever bren/aiopted or adhered tb. 
Woche fast of thoſe he ſhould firſt reply, that ſucb an uſage 
had exited Was Tnebfitrovertibly evident, * becaufe the records 
e the hoſpital ſhewed that the general court had continued 
regularly 


pondent to the 1 
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roularly to recommend, and that the commiſſion reſtricted the 
wmitalty- board to make choice out of the perſons ſo rechm- 
pended, who were nor could be no other but ſea- faring men, 
r diſabled ſc amen. He was equally clear, that there was not - 
; ſingle civil employment, within or without the hoſpital, 
bu: two, which ſea faring men, not perhaps in all inftances - 
tah1-d ſeamen, were erpable of filling; and he begged heir 
belt ps to teflect, how many ſpecies of naval military dif-7 
bil ey there may be ſhort of rendering a man incapable of fil - 
Ing à civil office and employment: and here a thought truck” 
im, which was, that the only two offices retained for the”: 
fiſpoſai of the crown, the governor and treaſurer, * -which, as - 
far as they reſpected (the latter indeed was out of the qu — 
tn) Grecawieb Hoſpital, were civil employments, à fingle 
otance had not been known in which either of thoſe places 
vd been beſtowed on a landman by any one of the four princes 
who had fat on the throne ſince the year 1704. 8 

The other point, which had indeed been preſſed by the no- 
be Ear] with great ſeeming eclat in what he called his de- 
kice, but Khat he ſhould ever conſider to be no more than 
he noble Earl's ſpeech, was, that out of the whole number 
,point-d under the commiſſion in November, 1504, to civil 
ices, twenty one were landmen, - He ſhould be glad to 
ſrget thut circumſtance, He believed the noble Far knew. 
bing of that very ſuſpicious buſineſs; perhaps Mr. Maule, 
n ſearching the regiſter, might have done 1 it baftily, or neg- 
leently 3 he wiſhed, for the take of that gentleman's charac+. 
kr, he had been more careful] and correct, but more particu- 
ly for the noble Lord's own private atisfaQion.: but he 
wufeſled, he heard the noble Duke's account of the minutes 
1d regiſter with aſtoniſhment, when. his Graee proved, as. 
kras bis enquiries went, or he was ſo fortunate toprocure au- 
hentic documents, that five out of the twenty-one reported 
n Maule's lift proved not to be landmen but Cn a, Fon 
{them of known and meritorious ſervice,”  . 

His Lordſhip. having  ſhewn the real ;ntended:conflitution. 
the hoſpita}, obſerved, that jt contaivied the ſeeds gf abuſe 


ud mifmanagement in its very firſt formation, A gteat Sym, 
tr of the firſt men for rank and quality in this ki were 


roi 


wnſtiryted 2 part of che corporation; great officers 1 
rſons occupying certain poſts K crown, 2885 
org, &c. but np ſpecific means Had bee n 
nforce their P OF 19. or to compel i Frerutive 
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He believed it had been a reed * ruled as law, that g 0 
vernors could not act as viſitors, or attend without due — 
tice. If fo, this was the real and true fource of all the mi 
management which took place in the hoſpital, and of the te 
tal departure from the original charter z for if on one {ide t 
members of the corporation could not attend, and on t 
other, that the firſt commiſſioner of 8 had it i 
his power to forbear to ſummon them at his pleaſure, the evi 
dent conſequence and effect were, that the firſt commiſſione 
or the-admiralty-board, being inveſted with a power of ſu; 
.moning whom they pleaſed, it would at all times, and upc 

occaſion, be within the diſcretion and the option of th 
board to controul the proceedings of the general coutt, a 
direct it to ſuch purpoſes caly as ven rer wiſhed to car 
— back the conſt f the hof 
tution o toi 
firſt odors. — 


and intended principles, Was, in his opinion, 
matter well worthy 225 of Parliament; no othe 


power was Competent to the taſk, and this conſideration 4 
ſaid would eonclude the firſt object of his rifing, followed b 
this additional and cogent motive for urging the neceſſity c 
ſuch a meaſure, the alteration or change made in the r 
charter granted in 1775. 

This, perhaps, as to the proceedings previouſly, and t 
means finally adopted, was one of the moſt | ex: raordina 
tranſactions that ever came before that Houſe, or the Britif 
Parliament. One of the witneſſes at the bar, a Mr. Evetiſ 


r FM 


incompetent to the taſk, is deſired to ſearch an unfre 
r ar room, for a parcel of papers, of no deſcription 
* the cobwebs, — does he nextel 


I eben Mtelf — ignorant. _ the zueterg th 
— . — old man. — indig er 
wes, of form CORTE 10 hav, ar . 
parts of <a * er ary ee : 
of Gin 25 8 
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rection, and diſpoſal of the revenues ariſing from the Der 2 
wentwater eſtates; and, ultimately and ſubſtantially, veſted a 
the whole of the deliberative and executive powers ot the cott 
poration in the firſt Lord of the admiralty. On theſe (ever Mi 
grounds of abuſe, as well as miſuſer of the powers firſt cre MI” 
ated, he was clearly of opinion, that Parliament, and pat?“ 
lament only, were competent to reach and exterminate th. 
eyilin its inmoſt receſſes, and once more relieve the moſt de Ws 
ſerving body of men, the pride and glory of this countr je 
its beſt bulwark, and laſt refuge in the moment of diſtre 
from the accymulated oppreſſions and injuries they at preſe * 
laboured under. 

On the ſecond point contained in the noble Duke's prope pa 
fition, he ſhould content himſelf with a very few word 1 
Captain Baillie had publiſned a book; he ſcarcely believe 
there was any Lord preſent who doubred of the truth of t 1 


moſt material facts therein aſſerted : if any ſuch were pre 
ſent, he was not one of them; he was perluaded that the 
conſiſted of a very ſmall number. In point of law, he woul 
not undertake to defend every paſſage in Captain Baillie 
book; he might be intemperate, haſty, and not well-wa 
ranted in every ſingle minute circumſtance, Some of t 
matters therein ſet forth might be libellous ; but allowing t 
worſt,” and qualifying the moſt meritorious part of Captl 
Baillic's conduct, he thought him a very deſerving man; 
man to whom his conntry was highly indebted ; a man who 
every honeſt ſeaman muſt for ever revere; a man whom t 
prefent and future penſioners of Greenwich Hoſpital ovg 
to look up to with gratitude, affection, he might add, vent 
ration; no man merited it more, and he was ſure, long: 
ter the preſent ſcene was paſſed, his memory would contin 
dear to every diſabled or ſuperannuated ſeaman, as long 
the charity itſelf ſuhſiſted. | 
What had Captain Baillie done? He ſtood forth the ſe 
man's friend, at the riſque, almoſt at the certainty of 
own perſonal ruin, and the overthrow of his private fortun 
Convinced from every motive of juſtice, and every grou 
of reaſon and law, he endeavoured to recover thoſe” wel 
earned rights which the Britzſh ſeamen had been depriv 
of; reſolved to periſh or ſucceed, he truſted every thing 
the hazardous iſſue. In his zeal for the profeſſion to wh! 
he helonged, he committed almoſt every thing; he comm 
ted his preſent means and future proſpects, in the very u 
qual conteſt with the firſt Lord of the admiralty, and all th 


i 
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79 tonnected with the admiralty- board, who, as he muſt know 
er beir diſpoſitions, could have but little doubt of their ability 


t cruſh him. Like other reformers, he had fallen a victim 
v prejudice, party rage, perſecution, and ſelf- intereſt. Like 
he firſt reformers, Luther, Calvin, and John Knox, though 
guſhed, over-looked, or neglected in the r 
would, like them, leave behind him not only a teſtimony of 
lis zeal in a good cauſe, but demonſtrate that he preferred 
he eaſe, comfort, and content of numbers yet unborn, to 
gery motive which is ſuppoſed to govern the actions of the 
pajority of mankind, 

Having eſtabliſhed fully the public merits of Captain 
ballie, and the vaſt obligations the public at large, and the 


he noble Earl, who had already offered that gentleman an 

uvalent, and his natural love of juſtice, therefore he pre- 
umed that his Lordſhip would be one of the firſt to accede 
bþ the noble Duke's propofition, for making a proviſion for 
bat much 1njured 99 and the rather, as the noble Earl, 
bj all that he could perceive, had no reaſon to think diffe- 
zatly of Captain Baillie, fince he pledged his honour, upon 
ertain conditions, to procure an equivalent for him. If it 
ras an act of juſtice at Chriſtmas, it was ſo ſtill ; that it was, 
* had every reaſon to believe, becauſe he would never ſup- 
ple that the noble Lord, from any perſonal confideration 
perely affecting himſelf, could be induced to make a public 
wyiſion for an undeſerving man. His Lordſhip, after go- 
g very fully into the conduct of the court of directors, 
tative to the renewing the contract with Melliſh, the but- 
ber, concluded his ſpeech with expreſſing his hearty aſſent to 
be reſolution moved by the noble Duke. 

Earl of Mansfield ſaid, he entered into the important di cuſ- 
tion under conſideration with ſome zeal, and was anxious 
d conſider the queſtion in all its parts. His Lordſhipſ took 
mthin his view every particular head, He recapitulated the 
mdence on both ſides. He oppoſed poſitive aſſertions to 
whtive aſſertions. He diſtinguiſhed what was poſitive from 
that was a degree ſhort of it, or bordered, upon conditional, 
le marked the difference between belief and perſuaſion, and 
erſuaſion and conviction. arifing from facts. And finally, 
Fent ſo far as to deal out meaſures of probability and poſfi- 
Ility, and ſhewed how directly they preponderated in fa- 
Jour of the firſt Lord of the admiralty, „ 

You, XII, | Pp Rete 


my in particular, owed him, from the native diſpoſition of 
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His Lordſhip then proceed d to give an account of the 
whole proceedings in the court of King's Bench, and followed 
Mr. Morgan, in every one of his ni privs details, and that 
gentleman's arrangements, when employed by the p-:{ong 
charged in Captain Baillie's book before the committee of di- 
rectors in Greenwich Hoſpital, appointed to enquire into the 
foundation of the complaints ſtated in the ſaid publication, 
He allowed, that Melliſh, the contracting butcher, hug been 
twice convicted in large penalties, for ſelling bull beef, but his 
Lordſhip had the candour and generofity to acknowledge, as 
Mr. Morgan well proved, that he alone [Lord Mansfield] 
was the innocent cauſe of the laſt compromiſe ; tor after 
Melliſh, who he contended did not deſerve to ſit in the pil. 
Jory for a fraud, as had been haſt ly aſſerted by the noble Duke 
who made the motion, refuſed poſitively to agree to any com- 
promiſe, but to try the iſſue, ſom«thing had fallen from him 
[the noble Lord] from the bench, which imparted a wiſh or 
recommendation to compromiſe the matter. Upon this hint, 
thrown out accidentally by him, both parties ſzemed diſpo- 
ſed to agree; but ſo far from agreeing to pay ten penalties in 
Read of a hundred, being a motive with Melliſh to ſubmit 
that judgment ſhould be given in default for thoſe ten penal- 
ties, it {till remained a matter of great doubt with him, whe 
ther one of them could be legally recovered, 

Iuch had been urg:d, on either hand, on two points inclu 
ded in the particular part of the enquiry, relative to the con 
tracting butcher ; fit, reſpecting the difficulty of the proo 
relative to the bull beef: ſecondly, the impropriety of conti 
nuing to deal with Rlelliſh, after bis ſuppoſed delinquency, 

On the firſt point he could only fay, that Mr. Melliſh's con 
tract was to furniſh the very belt ox, or bullock beef, whic 
in a ſtrict view was almoſt impoffible, in the opinion of tho 
who were to uſe it; becauſe the difference between the ver 
beſt, a degree ſomewhat inferior, or middiing, was very dif 
ficult to be aſcertained ; nay, according to the diftribution « 
legal juſtice, beyond the cognizance of the conſcience of 
jury. Perſons who had formed their expectations on the ve 
. beſt; might deem that of a quality ſomewhat inferior, or tl 

miedling kind, to be bull, when it was really ox, and perha 
good ox beef 1 | 
On the ſecond point, that of continuing to deal with Me 
liſh, after his firſt and ſecond conviction, there were mat 
good reaſons, No complaint of any kind (witneſs the co 


Jaint in the infirmary) had been made againſt the contradtit 


butcher ſince 1775; he had provided the hoſpital with b 
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beſt of meat of every kind; he had offered or engaged for the 
loweſt price; and of courſe, by the conſtitution of the ho- 
ſpital, became intitled to the preference; and his extenſive 
dealings preſented a ſecurity to the hoſpital, for the due per- 
formance of his contract, which it was not in the power of 
any other butcher to give. 

His Lordſhip, after having dwelt for upwards of half an 
hour upon the contracting butcher, and very ably defended 
dim and his friends, entered into the queſtion, what light 
Captain Billie ſtood in before the committee, Capt. Baillie 
had publiſhed a book containing very ſerious charges againſt 
iimoſt every perſon concerned in the government and direction 


kee Greenwich Hoſpital, and had not been able to bring proof 
m- of a matter of criminal charge home to any one of the par- 
im tes; fo far Captain Baillie was highly blameable, and when 


he made the charges he moſt certainly pledged himſelf to 
maintain what he affirmed, or tacitly conſented to abide the 
conſequences, But the learned Lord who ſpoke laſt ſaid, he 
had a freehold in his office, and could not be legally removed 
mit ut for an actual abuſe in exerciſing of his office. No ſuch 
thing was pretended, conſequently his removal was unjuſt and 
Il-gal, If illegal, Captain Baillie had a remedy, and ſhould 
tek it; it was not competent to that Houſe to interpoſe. 
clue noble Duke's motion indeed imported as much, for it 
con would hardly be preſumed that the noble Duke would have 
proof noved for redreſs while the law lay open and preſented the 
ont reans of obtaining it. The truth was, Captain Baillie had 
v. {Woo freehold in his office, to prove which it would be only ne- 
con ecſſary to briefly tate what amounted to ſuch a tenure, which 
hic e looked upon to be of two forts ; namely, by a title under 
thoſWhktters patent, or the King's commiſſion for life, or durin 
ver od behaviour. Was either the caſe here? Not at all; Cap- 
y eien Baillie was appointed by a warrant from the admiralty- 
on M board, which at all times had a power of diſplacing or ſuſpen- 
e of Wig him, whenever they thought proper. The ſame mo- 
e vel es which gave birth to the appointment, would at ail times 
or ti uſtify the diſcontinuance of him in office: nor could he ſee 
erhalt Captzin Baillie ſuffered any greater hardſhip in being diſ- 
iſſed, than he would had he never been appointed: his ap- 
Meß hointment was a favour, to which he had no claim, nor had 
maile right to complain when that favour was withdrawn. 
e conf His Lordſhip again ſpoke to the conſtitution of the new 
tractifbarter, and made a very long reply to Lord Camden's argu- 
rich ent, relative to the abridging of the popular powers veſted 
che original ch rter in the governors, directors, general 
P pp 2 court, 
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court, &c. in which he laid down the following poſition : WM c: 
That the fewer hands power was placed in the better, ang il © 
ſtill the more ſo, if veſted in a ſingle hand, becauſe he could 

be made reſponſible: whereas numbers combined together, Nu 
are better able to perpetrate injuſtice, to ſhift from one to the 
other, to exclude detection and evade puniſhment, and, if 
prefled cloſely, to defend by their power, numbers and influ-WM 1 
ence, the crimes or injuſtice they have committed,” Por 
which reaſon, ſo far from diſapproving of the alteration 
in the charter, by which the executive power of the whole 
body had become veſted in the admiralty- board, or the fir 
Lord of the 2dmiralty for the time being ; he thought it a 
very great improvement. Heretofore, the admiralty-board 
might throw the blame on the general court, or court of di 
rectors, and they back again upon the admiralty-beard ; but 
by placing the whole of the executive power in the hands of 
the latter, they were made anſwerable as well for their ow 
particular part, as for the general conduct, management, anc 
direction of every inferior department. 

After anſwering almoſttevery objection of the noble Duke 
who made the motion, on every material charge of abuſe, | 


n 
nearly the ſame manner, he was no leſs eloquent and convin n. 
cing in his law argument, in reply to the noble and learneꝗ . 
Lord who ſpoke laſt, in matters of mere law arifing from th in 
doctrines laid down by that noble Lord, relative to the origi 
nal conſtitution of the boſpital. th 
He ſaid, the words of the charter would ſeem to ſupport th 
noble and learned Lord's interpretation upon a tranſient vies n. 
but it was not words, but what was the ſenſe put upon thol 
words, by Prince George of Denmark, and his aſſiſtant coun ¶ co 
| ſel, which was to determine in the preſent inftance ; mofa 
certainly to appoint landmen to civil offices, His roy tat 
| highneſs had appointed ſuch men, by the evidence on th ce 
table; it appeared he had twenty-one on the firſt forma pp 
tion of the charity. He perfectly relicd on what the nc 
dle Duke bad ſaid, as to the five ſeamen, ſo far as the nod co 
Duke was informed ; but, as a parliamentary document, det 
could never ſubſcribe to it, or conſent to argue upon it, 2s an 
parliamentary authority; beſides what did it prove, if gran ne: 
ed in its fulleſt extent? No more than that five out of t S2 
twenty - one, ſtated to have been landmen in Maule's liſt, we up 
| ſeamen, or ſea- faring perſons ; the fair deduction from whiq for 


was, that the other ſixteen were landmen. 

His Lordſhip then replied, with equal abilities and candou 
to conſider every legal objection ſtarted by Lord Camden ; 25 
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concluded with a very florid eulogium on the virtues and tran- 
ſcendent abilities of the firſt Lord of the admiralty. 

The queſtion being put on the Duke of Richmond's mo- 
tion 
The Houſe divided contents 25, not contents 67, The 
25 contents were the following. 


Duke of Richmond, Earl of Abingdon, 
Grafton, Harcourt, 
Bolton, Eitzwilliam, 
Portland, Spenſer, 
Devonſhire, Viſcount Hereford, 
Mancheſter, Lord Abergavenny, 
Ancaſter, De Ferrars, 

Marquis of Rockingham, King 

karl of Effingham, Ravenſworth, 

Pembroke, Wycombe, 
Ferrers, Camden, 
Jerſey, Foley. 


Radnor, 

As ſoon as the queſtion was diſpoſed of, a ſeceſſion of the 
minority members inſtantly took place; the Duke of Rich- 
mond having given notice of his intention of leading the 
way : after which the three following motions were made, 
and carried nem. con. | 
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Earl Bathurſt moved, That nothing hath appeared in Earl Be 


the courſe of this enquiry which calls for any interpoſition of . 


the legiſlature, with regard to the management of Greenwich 
Hoſpital, or which makes the ſame neceſſary or proper.“ 


Lord Dudley, That the book which was referred to this Lord D. 


committee, intitled, the Caſe of the royal hoſpital for ſeamen 9* 


at Greenwich, contains a groundleſs and malicious repreſen- 
tation of the conduct of the Earl of Sandwich and others, 
the commiſſioners, directors, and officers of Greenwich Ho- 
ſpital, with regard to the management thereof,” 


And the Duke of Chandos, That it has appeared to this Duke of 
committee, that the revenues of Greenwich Hoſpital have Cd. 


been conſiderably increaſed, the buildings much enlarged, 
and rendered more commodious, and the number of penſie- 


ners greatly augmented, during the time in which the Karl of 


Sandwich has been the firſt Lord of the admiralty, who has, 
upon all occaſions, ſhewn great attention and impartialiaty in 
forwarding the true end of that noble foundation.“ 
June 8, 
The ſervants and houſe tax bills read a ſecond time reſpeg- 
tively and committed, | 


The 
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Duke of 
Ric mond . 


Lord Chan- 
cellor. 


Duke of 
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The Duke of Richmond, Marquis of Rockingbam and 
Earls of Ferrers and Effingham oppoſed the bills ; they were 
anſwered ſolely by the Lord Chancellor; none of the cabi 
net miniſters were preſent to give an anſwer to the ſcvetal 
queſtions put to the King's ſervants of the ſtate of the na- 
tion, reſpecting our reſources, alliances, diſpoſition of {9 
reign courts, &c. The conduct of Spain reſpecting her me. 
diation between Great Britain and France, was ſpoken of, 
and it was aſſerted with confidence by the Duke of Rich— 
mond, that the mediation had finally terminated for ſom | 
days; the fact was not denied, nor acknowledged, pit 

The convict bill was read a ſ:cond time, and ordered t5 hen 
committed, This produced a ſhort debate, but the Hufe did 2 
not divide, Earl of Effingham being the only pe en W 1 
ſpoke againſt it, his chief objection aroſe on account of the 
inequality of the mode and extent of puniſhment preſeribed =. 
and the indiſcriminate application of it to gtand and pet 
larceny. | bey 

The bill to prevent ſmuggling was likewiſe read a ſecond ee 
time, and committed. Objections were taken to this bill by! 
the Duke of Richmond and Lord Effingham. They promi 
ſed to enter more fully into their objections in the committee Wiſer 

The clerk of the aſſize bill, went through a committee, an » 
while there, gave birth to a debate of upwards of four hours, io 
which chiefly turned upon a matter of perſonal alcercati»nWſſhe : 
between the Duke of Richmond on one fide and the Lord. 
Chancellor and Lord Stormont on the other, relative to thee: 
noble V iſcount's late appointment to the place of clerk of th er. 
pleas- ſide, in the court of King's Bench. ine 

The Duke of Richmond having ſaid, that ſuch a place at 
that of a "clerk, was not becoming the dignity of a peer offi: a 
Parliament, bis Grace was anſwered b atio 

The Lord Chancellor who ſeeming to diſcover a deſigned hn: 
contempt thrown upon the ancient gentry of the kingdom c 
reprehended the conduct of thoſe noble Lords, who were con itte 
ſtantly exalting themſelves and undervaluing every perſo T 
without diſtinction, who was of inferior rank. fer t 

The Duke of Richmond diſclaimed any ſuch idea; ſaid one 
gentleman was as good as another; but ſtill contende that Mit 


clerk's. place in a court of law, was not a place ſuited to theWuct! 


rank and dignity of a peer of Parliament. kice 


une 9. Hi 
No debate, 7 if it 
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June 10. | 

A great deal of public buſineſs, no debate; but on the 
kcond reading of the bill, for reſtraining the Eaſt-India divi- 
ends, for a limited time, 

The Duke of Richmond roſe to oppoſe its being ſent to a 
ummittce. He ſaid Parliament were bound by compact to 
he India company upon certain conditions agreed to by an 
& paſſed in the ſpring ſeſſion of 1773. 5 

By that act, the company being then in a ſtate of actual 
unkruptcy, were ſupported by the public credit of the nation. 
t was then agreed that exchequer bills ſhould be iſſued by 
weroment to the amount of 1, 400 oool. which was the 
mount of the debt the company owed in the proportion of 
po, 00. to government, and 5 o, oool. to the Bank. 


hebe prime condition of this loan was, that the company 
the uld not till this loan was diſcharged, divide more than 6 
cd cent on their capital; that after that event ſhould take 


Jace, they might divide 7 per cent and no more, till after 
they had paid off 1,500,000]. of their bond debts, and 


onde act was to continue in force till the year 1778, or 
by elbe concluſion of the then ſeflion of Parliament; all 
mi 


heſe ſeveral contingencies had taken place, The 1, 400, cool. 
worrowed upon the credit of government, was paid off; 
b was the 1,500,000], bond debt; and laſtly, the period 
b which the operation of the act was extended, was on 
he eve of being terminated ; he therefore thought the bill 
ww before their Lordſhips was a wanton and oppreflive 
werpoſition of the legiſlative controul of Parliament, becauſe 
very motive far paſſing the laſt bill had craſed, both as to 
ime and neceſſity; his Grace farther obſerved that the pre- 
kat bill wanted a ſanction the other had, for Parliament took 
be affairs of the company into conſideration, upon an appli» 
ation for relief, on account of their then diſtreſſed circum- 


rnedilinces ; whereas now their affairs were in the moſt flouriſh- 
om N condition and they had made no application to Parliament 
on her directly or indirectly. 

rſon g To reſtrain the company under ſuch circumſtances, in or- 


er to extort aſſiſtance from them, was little better than pu- 
oneMiic robbe ry; it could only be juſtified upon the ground of ne- 
ellity, the tyrants plea; and in his opinion would be pro- 
uctive of very bad conſequences, and carried actual inju- 
tice on the very face of it. 

His Grace found great fault with a paſſage in the preamble 
if it, which implied or rather avowed a claim to the territori- 
Aacquiſitions made by the company in India. This he ſaid, 
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was a claim made in an indirect manner, in order to eſtabliſh 
a real claim upon it hereafter. He contended, that the crown ! 
had no right to the territorial acquiſitions, as they had been“ 
granted to the company, under the authority of Parliament: 
nor could they now be appropriated to the ſervice of the! 


crown, without the groſſeſt violation of parliamentary faith; 1 
but even though thoſe territorial acquiſitions might be . 
veſted out of the company, it was to the laſt degree abſurd and a 
unfounded, to ſay they belong to the crown, when it was well in 


know, that they muſt belong to the public. 

The Lord Chancell>y replied, that there was nathing new nor 
ſpecific in the preſent bill. It created, nor aſſerted no right 
it had, or might have. It was calculated merely for the PUT 
pole of continuing the preſent law to the end of the next ſeſ- 
ſion of Parliament. 

In the company's diſtreſſes in 1773, he well remembered 
that they applied to Parliament for relief. Parliament grant 
ed the relief deſired, upon certain conditions; they were ſtill 
in being, and the bill meant no more than to continue thoſe 
conditions in exiſtence till the Jegiſlature had leifure to reney 
the old ones, to extend them, or enter into a freſh agree 
ment. 

As for the expreſſion the noble Duke had quarrelled with 
he could not fee the leaſt cauſe of objection. It was the con 
ſtitutional and cuſtomary language invariably uſed on ſuc 
occaſions. The crown repreſented the ſtate, and held what 
ever was thus acquired in truſt for the nation. No perſo 
thought or pretended to inſinuate, that the crown had an ex 
cluſive property in thoſe poſſeſñons. His Majrſty in this, a 
well as many other inſtances, takes by repreſentation wha 
properly beiongs to the people, or rather to the ſtate, Thi 
was called the jus coranæ; but it would be abſurd, however 
to ſay, that what he held in truſt was a ſpecific property 
veſted in him in his mere perſonal capacity, and which h 
could appropriate to his own peculiar uſe, without the con 
ſent, advice, and approbation of his parliament, 

After ſome further debate of little conſequence, the que 
tion being put, the Houſe divided ; contents 25, not-co 
tents; 5. The bill was then ordered to be committed, an 
the Houſe adjourned to the next day. 

69 = June 11. AY 4; , | 

Earl of Coventry, on the ſecond reading of the vote of cre 
dit bill, ſpoke on the {tate of the nation, relative to its con 
nection with America, its internal reſources, the ability an 
' ö 0 — TC | [ « _ | prelex 
_ \ * 
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ſh ſent views of foreign powers, and the particular diſpoſition 
eng ind diſtreſſes of the people of Ireland. | 
en His Lordſhip then entered into ſeveral details on this ſub- 
i a, and ſpoke a conſiderable time on the great impropriety of 
4 the Parliament riſing at ſo critical a moment, a moment per- 


haps ſo very critical, that no man could undertake to promiſe, 
hat their Lordſhips would ever again affemble in that Houſe. 
He ſaid before that Houſe could venture to give a ſanction 
b the bill now about to be read, he could not reſiſt that part 
of the diſcharge of his duty, as a peer of Parliament, which 
weed him to declare his ſentiments in moments of ſuch great 
nxigency as the preſent, He wiſhed, however, to be under- 
bod, as by no means wiſhing to impede or obſtruct the grant- 
nz of ſupplies z they were neceſſary at all times, much more 
n times of difficulty and danger: he, therefore, aſſured their 

ordſhips, that he would be one of the laſt men in that Houſe, 
ſho would wiſh or endeavour to clog the wheels of govern- 
dent in mere money matters; but as he had catfemilh done 
fom the beginning, and ſhould ever continue to do, he would 
wpoſe every vote whether leading to acts of mere legiſlation, 
r finance, that had the further proſecution of the American 
r for its object. 


ith He begged that their Lordſhips, without paſſion or preju- 
ce, would ſeriouſly reflect upon the preſent ſtate of Europe. 
8 France united in the ſtricteſt bonds of amity with America, 


nd the conduct of Spain at beſt doubtful ; but in all proba- 
llity really hoſtile, and to counterbalance this very formida- 
te and alarming combination of power, not a ſingle ally from 
cchangel to the Streights of Gibraltar; but if appearances 
e to weigh, rather an unkind and unfriendly aſpect from 
ery court in Europe, Indeed, ſuch was the preſent impreſ- 
n made upon every unprejudiced and intelligent mind, that 
te proſpe&t which terminated the view on every fide, was the 
elancholy alternative of diſrobing ourſelves of our wonted 
tional reputation, power, and dignity, or being compelled 
fight for our all, our very altars and firefides, | 

For, ſuppoſing that Spain ſhould join with France, which 
8 far from being improbable, would not ſuch a combina- 
by of naval force be infinitely ſuperior to our utmoſt exer- 
bus, even in the opinion of the moſt zealous and confident? 
Yould not our ſhores be inſulted by a proud, incenſed, and 


ulting enemy? Would not our nayal arſenals be open to 
cone predatoty attacks of French, Spaniards, and Americans? 
14 7 ſould not France retaliate upon us their loſſes, and the diſ- 


dees they ſuffered during the late war? Would not Spain 
Va. XII. Qqq en- 
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endeavour to avenge. her former ſuppoſed injuries, and in all 
probability would not the exaiperated Americans retaliate on 
us, with thoſe horrid inſtruments of butchery the tomohauk 
and ſcalping knife? N 

As to Ireland, no man, miniſter, courtier, or dependent, 
was hardy enough to ſay, that that country muſt not hive te 
lief and redreſs, for the innumerable oppreſſions and bardſhipgi & 
ſhe had ſuſtained for more than half a century. U he ſtate He 
that country afforded no longer a fit ſubject for ſpeculative po 
litical reaſoning. When he ſaid this, he was far, perhaps 
from going the lengths propoſed by feveral of his noble friends 
but ſome relief the muſt have, and that effectual relief. Hy 
was far from offering to point out the particular ſprcies o 
relief, but thoſe who gave or propoſed it, ſhould conſider wel 
the ſubject in all its parts and relative conſequences; and tai 
care while they adminiſtered the relief, that neither kinzdoq 
ſhould have any juſt ground for diſſatisfaction or dilcontent 
becauſe in that caſe, the remedy would be partial, which 
when common and reciprocal intereſts were concerned, wou 
operate as injuſtice to one of the parties. 

Under ſuch a variety of circumſtances, portending exte 
nal danger and interna! weakneſs, his Lordſhip truſted, th: 


Parliament would not think of riſing, He did not controve with 
that acknowledged inherent prerogative in the crown, to dil If 
ſolve or prorogue Parliament ; but he hoped that miniſte na 
would abſtain from the exerciſe of that influence, which th Ur 
had ſo ſucceſsfully, but ſo fatally rendered predominant B 
former occaſions. That Houſe might be diſſolved or podle 
rogued, it was true, at the King's pleaſure ; but he truſte ende 
that his Majeſty's miniſters would not adviſe him, at fo alarmW#y © 


ing a criſis as the preſent, to forego the aſſiſtance of Parli 
ment. The conjuncture was ſuch, as this country never b 
fore experienced; and fuch conſequently, as could not be o 
jected to on the ground of any former precedent, 

The Earl of Efinghan chiefly confincd his obſervations 
the mere matter of finance, on which he ſpoke very full 
His Lordſhip ſtated the debtor and creditor fide of the budget 
and entered into a great variety of computations, relative 
the new loans and its probable effects, on the whole ſyſtem 
- borrowing and funding; and in the courſe of his ſpeech 
mented much the great quantity of negotiable paper, whi 
would of courſe get into market. Upwards of five millic 
navy bills, a million vote of credit, exchequer bills one 
tion and an half; new exchequer, one million mine hund 
thouſand pounds, beſides the ne navy bills, 4n-che whole 
** . — 


I 
al wards of ten millions. He ſaid, while ſuch vaſt ſums were 
on kept in circulation, it would be impoſſible to obtain money 
«WI 1700 perpetual ſecurities, at any reaſonable premium; the 
conſequence of which would be, if the war continued but for 
n+ Wl + ſew years, that national bankruptcy muſt follow. But if 
* what was much ſpoken of for ſome days paſt was true, he 
ip red, that national bankruptcy would become an object of 
ery inferior conſideration; for he underſtood that Spain no 
no WM bager aQted as a mediator between the courts of London and 
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Verſailles. He did not wiſh to draw forth court ſecrets, or 
reaſons of ſtate; but he had ſome ground to believe, that 
Spain, inſtead of continuing to mediate in an amicable, friend- 
ly manner, would avow herſelf a declared enemy ; and though 
he did not mean to draw any concluſion from the ſilence of 
piniſtcrs, he was led to think, if they had any aſſurance of a 
$0aniſh neutrality worthy to be relied on, that they would be 
the firſt to proclaim it. 

If miniſters knew all, and refuſed to tell any thing, how 
yas it poſſible that their Lordſhips could act in the capacit 
of counſellors to their Sovereign? It was abſurd to ſuppoſe 
. As well might a phyſician pretent to preſcribe for a pa- 
tent, whoſe perſon or malady he was totally unacquainted 
vith, . | 


453 


If his information could be depended on, he was juſtified 
u afficming, that we were on the eve of a rupture with the 
court of Madrid, and that the force ready for ſea in the ports 
of Breſt and Cadiz, amounted to ſixty ſhips of the line. The 
joble Earl, at the bead of the admiralty, had yet never pre- 
ended, liberal as he was of his promiſes, that he ſhould have 
my thing like that number, He begged noble Lords to con- 
er, what, in ſuch an event, would be the condition of 
bis country, Would not the preſence and co-operation of 
facliament be neceſſary ? It might be (aid, that the advice of | 
Im and his friends was neither ſought nor wanted. He was 

ally aware of that. Miniſters probably deemed it unworth 


full acceptance; but whatever they might think, he could af- 
ag en upon the moſt unqueſtionable authority, that it would be 
ive Wie moſt fortunate circumſtance that could have happened for 
em {Wis country, that the admonitions and facts given and ſtated 
ch that ſide of the Houſe, where he had the honour to ſit, 


been more carefully attended to. 
His Lordſhip then entered into a very long inveſtigation of 
e preſent ſtate and condition of Ireland, and ſaid, he much 
ared that France would endeavour to work more on the fears 
d expectations of Ireland, as an ally come to procure free- 
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ters, whether they meant to adviſe his Majeſty to prorogue 
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dom and independency for that much injured, diſtreſſed, and pro 
oppteſſed kingdom, than as an enemy coming fluſhed with Wt 
vain and improvident expectations of conqueſt, 

He could not adopt preciſely the ideas thrown out by the noble I 
Earl, who introduced the preſent converſation, that we ought Mu 
not to grant favours to Ireland in the way of trade, or that Nat 
we could neither grant nor give redreſs, at the expence of our Men 
own manufacturers; and that whatever might be done, ought Wc 
to be adopted with great caution z' for he could readily point 
out two meaſures, both of, which, inſtead of injuring our own 


manufactures, would eſſentially ſerve them. The firſt was, I 
to permit Ireland to manufacture her own wool ; the ſecond, Nr 
letting her into a full participation of the whole of the cot- Wd: 
ton, linen and cotton goods, painted or ſtained, The free ex. Wa: 


ports of woollens would totally cut up that of France, which 
in the fine fabrics, could not ſubſiſt a fingle year, if the Iriſh 
ſupply of raw wool ſhould be prevented, which muſt be the 
caſe, if permitted to work it up themſelves ; and as for the 
cotton and ſtriped, and painted and ſtained linens, there was a 
demand in Europe for thoſe articles, more than ſufficient for 
the ſupply that the greateſt exertions of Great Britain and Ire- 


Jand could produce, 
France had already rivalled us in our woollen trade to Tur— der 


key, Portugal, &c. She was making a very great progreſs in 
the cotton and mixed linen ; and parts of Germany, Switzer» 
land, and Auftrian, and French Flanders, were making daily 
improvements in the manufacture of painted and {tained 
goods, So that the queſtion was not, whether Great- Britain 
or Ireland ſhould have a monopoly or ſhare of thoſe reſpetive 
branches, but truly and fairly, whether Great-Britain ſhould 
Jet in Ireland for a part inſtead of transferring it to France, 
Germany, and Holland. 

The Duke of Mancheſter purſued the idea of the noble 
Earl who ſpoke laſt, reſpecting the probable views of Franc 
upon Ireland, and her intended means of detaching that king 
dom from Great Britain; and begged to know from mini- 


Parliament at ſo perilous a criſis? No anſwer was returned 
and the queſtion being put by the woolſack, on the ſecond 
reading of the vote of credit bill, the ſame was reſolved in 
the affirmative, without a die iſion. 
A motion was then made to ere a gallery over the lobby 
door, over the entrance from the painted chamber, for the 
accommodation of the members of the other Houſe, whic 
$37 iis Yates lim 3h Lung 
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uced a debate of ſeveral hours. It was made by the 
tarl of Effingham, and concerved in the following terms: Earl of Ef- 

That an humble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, to ban. 
requeſt that his Majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to order 
he proper perſons to cauſe a gallery to be erected on the 
wthde of this Houte, containing four or more rows of 
enches as long as the breadth of the Houſe will admit, for 
he accommodation of ſuch members of the Houſe of Com- 
nons as may chuſe to attend any trials at the bar of this 
Houſe.” 6 

Little was ſaid againſt the motion but on its being diſorder- 
to introduce any motion whatever to reſeind a ftanding 
nder of the Houſe, without notice given, that ſuch ſtanding 
der was meant to be taken into confideration on ſuch a day, 
ud their Lordſhips to be ſummoned for the purpoſe, This 

the Lord Chancellor's argument. Lord Deſpenſer to- 
ally diſapproved of the regulation. The Duke of Man- 
geſter and Lord Townſhend ſupported the motion. On the 
weſtion being put, the contents were 14, not-contents 27. 
une 12. 

Private buſineſs chiefly. Motion made by Lord Ferrers Lord Fer- 
na committee on the biil to prevent frivolous and vexatious . 
peſts, to leave out the words “ ten pounds,” and inſtead 
hereof to inſert “ five pounds.” After a ſhort debate, the 
| ueſtion being put and the ſame paſſed in the negative; con- 
a for the amendment 3, not-contents 14. Adjourned to 
be 14th, 


| une 14. 
Before the Houſe proceeded on the order of the day on 
mich their Lordſhips were ſummoned, being an intended 
totion of the Duke of Bolton's relative to the intended pro- 
del gation of Parliament, the Duke of Richmond roſe, and puke of 
ad, he had a propoſition to ſubmit to the Houſe, which, he Richmend. 


ur dubted not, would meet with their Lordſhips' approbation. 
in- t related to Greenwich Hoſpital ; and as every one of 
gu keir Lordſhips, who had ſpoke or voted in the courſe of the 


od W29uiry into that noble charity, it might fairly be preſumed, 
onde from ſentiment, and voted from. conviction, he 
ia ery reaſon to infer, that there would not be a ſecond opi- 
on relative to the propriety of his motion; becauſe every 
ble Lord being ſatisfied that he was right, would wiſh to 
thee the evidence as much known as poſſible, and his 
bich vands of conviction as prevalent in every other breaſt as 
e had been already in his own. a 
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Such, he faid, were his motives and the foundation of hi 
expectations, that although difference of opinion had been 
apparent throughout the whole of that buſineſs, the princ; 

ple of perſonal juſtification, now alluded to by him, would n 
he a principle of union applicable to the individual ſentiment ff gl; 
of every noble Lord preſent. In order therefore to enabq H 


their Lordſhips to judge of the grounds on which thoſe re WM bi; 
folutions reſted, he ſhould move, that the whole of the eri 
dence be printed, a motion, he had every reaſon to believe 
would not meet with a fingle negative, 

After this ſhort prefatory diſcourſe, his Grace moved 
© That the proceedings on the enquiry into the manage 
ment of Greenwich Hoſpital, together with the evidence a 
the bar of this Houſe, be printed.” 

Earl of Sandwich coincided in ſentiment with the noble 
Duke. He was as deſirous that the evidence be printed, as 
in his opinion, it contained a full juſtification of his condud 
He had all along expreſſed an earneſt with to have the matte 
made as public as poſſible ; he had no reaſon now to adopt: 
contrary mode of conduct, and was therefore ready to con 
cur in the motion made by the noble Duke. Theſ. were hit 
avowed ſentiments in the early ſtages of the enquiry, no 
had he at any ſubſequent period, the leaſt reaſon for altering 
his ſentiments. Such being his ideas, it could hardly be ſup 
poſed, that he wiſhed to put a negative on the motion mad 
by the noble Duke; on the contrary, there was nothing h 
more earneſtly deſired, could it be done with convenience 
than to have the whole of the enquiry go out into the world 


There were, as the matter ſtruck him, but two objections WM A 
which were, that the evidence was voluminous, and that thut 
©  expence attending ſuch a publication would be very heavy Worm 
hut ſtill ſtrong as theſe objections might appear, if it vd 
the ſenſe of the Houle, he thought thoſe confiderations oughWhad { 


Far! of 
D exbigh. 


to give way. woul 


Earl of Denbigh an_— preſſed a compliance with th indep 
motion made by the noble Duke, and approved of the arguf kn 
ments urged by his Grace, to induce their Lordſhips to con voul- 
ſent to it. Such a publication would do his noble frien ned « 
[Earl of Sandwich] infinite honour and credit, as it woulFaudit: 
prove to the Houſe the folly, or deſigned malice, in whicWnent 
the enquiry originated; not only the noble Earl's innocenceWthan 1 
but his high deſerts reſpecting the management of Green Af 
wich Hoſpital, ſo far as he was concerned in its adminiſtrafſtarl, 


tion ; and, finally, that hc had not only fulfilled his dut 
h himſel 
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himſelf, but had made the neceſſary arrangements through 
the loweſt departments in the hoſpital, | 


glad that the form of their Lordſhips' procecding in that 
Houſe could have permitted him to give his aſſent to the no- 
he Duke's propoſition, as it ſeemed to be the defire of every 
fde of the Houſe, n 

The real ſtate of the matter, ſo far as it was connect 
with the preſent motion, was this: —a committtee is ap- 
winted to enquire into certain matters; evidence is given 
a the bar, and the committee do not report it; the conſe- 
quence of which is, that the Houſe can take no notice of 
my thing which does not come to them through the medi- 
m of the committee. The evidence is not in being; the 
committee have already diſpoſed of the contents, by not re- 
porting ; and it is now incompetent to the Houle to take 
the matter up in any thape, or for any purpoſe, de novo. 
The committee, it was true, reported three reſolutions, which 
had been unanimouſly agreed to by the Houſe. The Houſe 
of courſe were in poſſeſſion regularly of theſe three reſolu- 
tions, and, if their Lordſhips thought proper, might give 
orders for printing them; but unleſs they travelled out of 
heir ordinary and eſtabliſhed mode of proceeding, for which 
be ſaw no juſt ground on the preſent occaſion, he was clearly 
of opinion, that conſenting to print any ſpecies of proceeding 
whatever by the Houle, which had not been reported to it, - 
would be extremely diſorderly and unparliamentary. 

As to his own part, he had no poſſible objection to agree 
to the noble Duke's motion, except in the mere point of 
form, The noble Duke and the noble Earl, the perſons who 
bad moſt intereſted themſelves in the event of the enquiry, 
tad ſhewn an equal deſire to have the evidence printed, which 
would have been a ſufhcient motive with him to acquieſce ; 
independent of that circumſtance, however, he was free to 
acknowledge, that he could foreſee no particular benefit that 
yould ariſe from ſuch a publication, The enquiry was car- 
ned on paper and openly, in the hearing of a vary large 
auditory ; and he had every reaſon to believe, that, Parlia- 
nent was no leſs perſuaded of the grounds of their. deciſion, 
han the nation was ſatisfied of its witdom and juſtice. 

After what he had heard from the noble Duke and noble 
Larl, he could urge very little in point of argument but 
rhat he had already ſtated. But, allowing that the meren 
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Lord Chancellor ſaid, he had no manner of objection to the Lord Chen» 
notion; on the contrary, he would have been extremely - 


Duke of 


Lord's ſpeech. He denied that his arguments were ſatisfactory 
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of order were diſpenſed with, it would then reſt with their io 
Lordſhips, to conſider and determine how far it would be. Wi 


come the dignity and gravity of that Houſe to print evidence e 


which had been already finally diſpoſed of. Their Lordſhips, it Nee 
was to be preſumed, were ſufficiently informed of its nature be- Nec 
fore they proceeded to a vote. The three reſolutions on the ur 
journals was an open declaration of what the majority of that {Min 
Houſe thought of the matter, and it could hardly. be ſup- eur 
poſed, that the noble Duke wiſhed a re-trial, or re-hearing, Noon 
unleſs he could undertake to promiſe that he had freth mattet 
to urge. 
The public, beſides, were not ſtrangers to what paſſed Wu 
on the occaſion : the doors were open; the bar day after 
day crouded with ſtrangers for ſeveral months: "The en- 
quiry had afforded matter of converſation without doors, and, 
he believed, it was underſtood ' pretty well for a fult month 
before the deciſion took place, that the minds of the people 
were ſuffictently made up to prepare them for what after- 
wards happened. | her 
As to the reaſons urged by the noble Earl who ſpoke laſt, ¶ y ag 
that the agreeing to the propoſed publication would be the 
beſt means of clearing the honour of the noble Earl whoſe rm: 
conduct had been one principal object of the enquiry, it was 
an argument in ſupport of the preſent motion, to the truth o 
which he could never ſubſcribe. The noble Earl's innocence 
had been already made ſufficiently manifeſt, for which, as 
well as the dignity of their Lordſhips' proceedings, he fot 
one could never conſent to the motion made by the noble en 
Duke. otwy 
Duke of Richmond examined the ſeveral parts of the learned tor 


or conclufive, even as to the mere point of order; becauſe, .o ua 
come to reſolutions of opinion upon evidence not reported, 
they were not, in fact, reſolutions at all, according to the re- are 
ceived meaning of parliamentary language. The ground 
of the reſolutions, as well as the refolutions themſelves, N co 
ſhould have been reported, otherwiſe what grounds of al 
ſent or diſſent had the committee to proceed on? None at 
all: they were mere reſolutions of opinion, unaccompaniee 
by a ſingle fact or tittle of evidence. Whether this defect 
had been purpoſely permitted and paſſed over, in order te 
prevent the printing of the evidence, he would not undertakes ac. 
to ſay; but he would contend, notwithſtanding the cond 
dence with which the learned Lord accompanied his aller 7 0 
£1005 OL 
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tons, that it was much more unparliamentary and informal 
v agree with reſolutions unauthenticated, for ſuch, in point 
of form at leaſt, they muſt be conſidered, the evidence not 
teing reported, than refuſe to publiſh or print the evidence 
kecauſe it was not reported; for ſuch a refuſal amounted 
lirly to this: the evidence ought to have been reported, but 
twas not; and as it has not, though it ought, we will avail 
urſel ves of an informality we have ourſelves been the occa- 
jon of. 

His Grace animadverted in a very pointed manner on the 
wble Lord on the woolfack, and laughed at the affected can- 
bur of the noble Lord at the head of the admiralty. He 
kid, the latter conſenting, and the former oppoſing the pre- 
ent motion, was the effect of mere artifſice. The noble Earl 
wuld not decently riſe to give a negative to the motion, af- 
fr ſo frequently expreffing an earneſt deſire of having his 
n conduct enquired into, and the charges contained in 
Captain. Baillie's book fully and openly 1nveftigated ; but 

ten it was found that the Houſe were unanimouſly difpoſed 
agree to the motion, out ſteps his learned friend from be- 
md the curtain, and ſtates his objections on the ſcore of in- 
mality, and the irregularity of conſenting to ſuch a mode 
f proceeding. 

The learned Lord, and the noble Earl | Denbigh] who 
wke before him, had taken it for granted, that all the com- 
unts ſtated in Baillie's book had been diſproved. He beg- 
d leave to contend, that every one of them, but one, had 
en clearly proved, and that, one of little or no conſequence, 
otwithſtanding the infinite labour, dexterity, addreſs, and 
mory uſed by a noble and learned Lord over the way 

ansſield] on the night of the deciſion, he was too well 
Vuainted with the learned Lord's gravity and good ſenſe, to 
ppoſe that his Lordſhip would have made fo laboured, and, 
parently, a ſtudied harangue, to no manner of purpoſe. 
I the facts were ſo clear, ſo evident, the deduction fo plain 
d concluſive, why miſpend ſo much time, fo much legal 
owledge, in proving what already had, from the evidence, 
en 1ncontrovertibly made out? No great ſagacity was re- 
ſite to- diſcover the cauſe, The people without doors not 
ly retained their doubts, but a very conſiderable number of 
m did not heſitate to publickly condemn the deciſion. On 

account, if upon no other, it became incumbent on their 
rdthips, more particularly ſuch of them as had ſpoke or 
ed on the occaſion, to publiſh their reaſons to the whole 
You, XII, Rr ' + - world, 
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world, to ſatisfy their friends, and to confound their enemie: 
and ſhew that their conduct was juſtifiable, and that the evi 
dence received rather went beyond than fell ſhort of the re 
ſolutions moved in the committee, If conſcious of havin 
acted right, they ought to wiſn to ſubmit to the public, proo 
that they had not acted as an abandoned and corrupt Hou 
of Parliament, which was a language he had heard uſed c 
the occaſion more than once without doors. He did ng 
mean to ſay that ſuch language was juſtifiable ; but if, frox 
political motives, their Lordſhips had ſtopped or perverie 
Juſtice, whatever might be the preſcribed language current | 
that Houle, it would not be very eaſy to direct the publ 
opinions out of it, or prevent the people from ſaying, that 
was an abandoned Houſe of Parliament. 

He obſerved, that it had a very odd appearance, that tl 
noble Lord on the woollack ſo repeatedly ſtepped forwar 
and that on almoſt every occaſion, and in the preſent inſtan 
roſe to controul what ſeemed apparently to be the ſenſe of ey 
ry fade of the Houſe, even of ſome of the perſons moſt nea 
ly concerned. The noble Earl in particular, who had bet 
2 out as the principal object of the enquiry by tl 

rned Lord, had openly conſented and urged nothing agai 
the propriety of his motion but the mere objection of e 
pence, yet the noble Lord on the woolſack had ſet his fa 
againſt the motion and attempted to lead the majority of 

ouſe. It reminded him of what had happened more th 
once in the courle of the enquiry, which was, that after t 
noble Earl at the head of the admiralty had ſaid, By 
means go on- I wiſh an enquiry—l care not how much 
conduct is inveſtigated—The more the better. The learn 
Lord, or ſome other truſty friend, inſtantly roſe, and 
ſtarting ſome quibble or legal diſtinction, or ſome futile, e 
ploded, or frivolous point of order, ſhifted the true gron 
of debate, in order to lead their Lordſhips from the tr 
queſtion. 

This, his Grace contended, afforded juſt cauſe of ſuſſ 
cion and pre- concert; and indeed it was difficult to recoll 
any of the principal proceedings in the courſe of the enq 
ry, without remembering. frequent inſtances of what he nd 
alluded to, 1 

He had another motive for wiſhipg to have the evide 
printed, which was, that mankind inight be enabled to fo 
a judgment, he meant in order to eſtimate the weight of + 
arguments urged by the noble Earl who preſides in the co 


4 


of King's-bench. Here his Grace made ſeveral pointed ob- 


trvations on ſeveral of the learned Earls arguments, parti- 
alarly reſpecting Maule's lift of the perſons who were fta- 
ed in his report to have never been at ſea, though occupying 
avil offices in the hoſpital. This fabricated liſt he had tully 
xoved, he preſumed, to every one of their Lordfhips, to 
aye been founded in miſrepreſentation and falſchood ; but 
wat was the learned and noble EarPs conclufion from his 
joofs and clear detection of the witneſs ? very novel and 
xtraordinary indeed! Such logic, he hoped, as he fhould 
ever hear again reſorted to in an Houſe of Parliament. 
Maule, in his lift, made a return of twenty-one of thoſe 
retended landmen who had filled civil offices in the ho- 
ital, He himſelf made ſuch an enquiry as the ſhortneſs 
the time and the means of information would admit of; 
nd had proved, that five out of the twenty-one were per- 
bns who had been bred ſeamen, or had -ferved at ſea, and 
bme of them had had rank. Oh! ſays the learned Earl, 
Mavle might have ſearched in an hurry, and poſſibly may be 
miſtaken in the five inſtances alluded to; but that no more 
han five having appeared to be ſeamen, it is a demonſtrative, 
ef, proof, that the remainder were landmen. 

e was no leſs ſevere on that part of the learned Earl's ſpeech, 
nich related to his Lordſhip's conduct reſpecting Melliſh the 
contracting butcher, the alteration of the charter, and his 
Lordſhip's avowed preference to an arbitrary inftead of a 
imited power, being inveſted in thoſe entruſted with the go- 
rmment of the hoſpital. The noble and learned Earl had 
ndeed ſtepped beyond the line which his prudence and cau- 
don generally preſcribed, for he contended fairly and open- 
V that the fewer hands the management of Greenwich Ho- 
pital was entruſted in, the better; and in a ſingle ſentence, 
xt once condemned any controul or limitation of the power 
refted in the firſt Lord of the admiralty, but what his 81 
bip's own, good judgment might ſuggeſt : in ſhort, indivi- 
wal reſponſibility was preferred to any interference or check 
Fch might be ſuppoſed to be-lodged in the court of direc- 
brs or general court, , ; 

His Grace, after paying his compliments to a poble Earl 
nd a noble Viſcount [Lords Cheſterfield and Dudley] who 
dad ated ſo commendable and zealous a part in behalf of 
be firſt Lord of the admiralty, entered into a long hiſtorical 
tarrative of the bill for preventing the ſale of the clerks of 
ifize places, and gave broad hints, that the noble Lord on 
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the weolſack had deſignedly made ſuch amendmevts in the Wl je 
bill, as his Lordſhip foreſaw would have furniſhed thoſe who Wn 
ſecretly difliked the bill, 'with a pretence for getting it flung 
over the table of the other Houſe ; and, as it literally hap. Wa 
pened, of being the cauſe of having it kicked out of that Wthe 
Houſe into the lobby. This, he ſaid, was indecent, and be- WM har 
trayed a want of that reſpect which the Houſes owed reci- ric 
procally to each other ; and though it would be very idle Ine. 
now to enter into any diſcuſſion of the ſubject, he doubted i. 
much if the other Houſe, from ill- founded motives of jea- tna. 
louſy, had not rather ſtepped a little out of their way to ſts 
ſpend their reſentment on what adminiſtered no juſt cauſe of ua 
offence. go 


The Lord Chancellor replied with great warmth ; ſaid be 1 
was above the inſinuations thrown out by the noble Duke; ed 
that it was his duty to riſe and ſtate objections to any infor- 
mal or irregular proceedings going on in that Houſe ; that a oe 
ſenſe of duty was what urged him to rife on the preſent oc- ve 
caſion, as it did upon a former one alluded to by the noble Winen 
Duke; and aſſerted, that he never preſumed to riſe and Hane 
controul the ſenſe of the Houſe, but in inſtances in which Wvas 
the form of their proceedings were about to be departed t. 
from. ; | ver. 

Earl of Mangſield made a reply in defence of his ſpeech on Wing 
the th inſtant, upon the ſeveral points reſpecting the char- Won 
ter, the affair of the contracting butcher, and ſaid the noble t 
Duke's conduct was ſuch, as that thoſe who differed in opi- Henn 
nion with his Grace, were always prepared for what they were um 
8 to expect. FOrc 

uke of Richmond, in reply to what had fallen from the ver 
learned Earl, contended, that he had truly and candidly repeat-Wſ ct 
ed the arguments, and ſtated the grounds from which h H 
Lordſhip's concluſions had been drawn. have 

He was far from hinting, that the learned Earl had talkedbilir 
nonfenſe, or was abſurd, or of imputing his Lordſhip's con-k%ur 
duct to any bad motive. Of the latter he had no ſuſpicion, s! 

and of the former no perſon could think higher of his Lord-Wfrote 

ſhip's abilities than he did. So much and no more, he waWWpa 

ready to grant; but ſurely the learned Earl in the plentirudgiriger 
of his wiſdom, profeſſional knowledge, and. great powers wm ê:Rꝓuwoſt 

oratory, could not lay claim to an infallibility which was deWrote 

nied to every other man. It was no proof ſurely of hun: 
rn 


want of reſpect, to give his Lordſhip to underſtand, that hi 
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ic eech of the preceding Monday, was not quite ſo convin- 
o ang, brilliant, and able, as his ſpeeches were wont to be. 
8 Alter throwing ſome degree of ridicule upon the learned 
farl's claim to infallibility, he referred to ſeveral parts of 
at e evidence which had been delivered at their Lordfhips' 
e-, ebe, the enquiry into the management of Green- 
i- iich Hoſpital, and the very novel and extraordinary argu- 
le nents and concluſions which his Lordſhip had drawn from 
ed Whit He dwelt for a conſiderable time on the caſe of the con- 
a- racting butcher, Melliſh, and the ſeveral defences ſet up by 
to Wl iis Lordſhip in behalf of the directors for the renewal of 
of Wtiat contract, after Melliſh had been convicted of the moſt 
roſs and ſhameful frauds. | 
be The noble Earl had defended the contractor and the di- 
e; Wirftors in 2 manner the moſt uncommon he ever heard. 
r- the inſtance of the firſt conviction, bis Lordſhip ſup- 
ta oed, that what was really and fully proved might not be 
c- Wit ; and on the ſecond conviction, that he permitted judg- 
ble ¶ nent to go againſt him, though he was conſcious of his own 
nd {itnocence., But ſuppoſing, ſays his Lordſhip, that Mellifh 
ichs really guilty of what he had been charged with, the di- 
ted Wireftors, by renewing the contract the third time with him, 
gere juſtifiable, as they gave him an opportunity of retriev- 
on Wing his character. He had often heard, that to ſave a rogue 
ar- Jom the gallows was the way to have him cut your throat, 
ble ut never before heard, that it was neceſſary to continue a 


pi-onnex ion with a man convicted of cheating, merely to give 
ere im an opportunity of retrieving his character, or in other 
words, to give him a freſh opportunity of repeating his for- 
the rer frauds in the firſt inſtance, and a paſſport to enable him 
at- N cheat the reſt of mankind beſides. 
WW His Grace infiſted, that it was the duty of the directors to 
ave immediately ſet their face againſt Melliſh, and their 
kediMWiling in the performance of it, furniſhed a moſt dangerous 
on-Mixample to every perſon connected with the hoſpital, and 
00,8535 little ſhort of a profeſſed invitation to cheat, under the 
rd-WMfroreQtion of thoſe to whom its management in the ſeveral 


lepartments was entruſted. He ſaid, ſuch an open encou- 


ud gement to public rapine and fraud, was replete with the 
s oi roſt miſchievous conſequences, and enabled the man thus 
de dotected, to become a monopoliſt, and of courſe a public 
_bifpunderer, to any amount, having the market entirely in his 


Wn power, 


He 


35 


vernment at Portſmouth with fre 
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He had lately heard of an inſtance which confirmed him 


ſtronger in the truth of what he had now aſſerted, reſpecting 
this Melliſh ; which ta that having found that a- perſon 


had entered into a contra 
| he had offered five 
hundred pounds to the contractor, though he accepted tlie 
contract, upon lower terms than he did, merely to prevent 

him from being connected with government. He was not 

then in poſſeſſion of the proofs, but he undertook to bring e 
proofs of it early in the next ſeſſion of Parliament. 

_ His Grace adverted to a great many paſſages in the learned ſe 
Earl's ſpeech, particularly the falſe return made by Maule of WM =: 
perions appointed to civil offices who had never been at ſea, Wl ©: 

le obferved on ſeveral proviſions in the firſt charter, which * 
were omitted in that of 1775; and, in ſhort, went through Wl <0 
the whole of the learned Karts ſpeech, and fairly confuted Wi th 
every one of his Lordſhip's law-doctrines. W 

In reply to the Lord Chianeellor, he ſaid, how muchſoevet Wi 'u 
the lear ed Lord might be above acting in concert with the ba 
noble Furl at the head of the admiralty, the Houſe and the U 
public would jene for themſelves. The fact he alluded to 
was that of a noble Lord [North] in the other Houſe, who in 
had ordered a fleet of victuallers to proceed to Philadelphia, 
though he had previouſly given orders to the fleet and army 
to evacuate it, and that he had been charged with calling tha 
noble Lord a blockhead. 4 ſuch an appellation might 
ſtrike ſome of their Lordſhips? cars as an harſh expreſſion ; 
he begged them, however, to conſider the enormity of the 
blunder, and decide fairly and impartially for themſelves 
whether the calling ſuch a miniſter a blockhead, was not 


1 
t 
f 
f 
} 
for ſupplying the demand of go- 
ſh beef, 2 
y 
U 
t 


treating him very mildly, and he farther hoped, that thei _ 
Lordſhips would reflect, whether the learned Lord on the 4 | 
woolſack did not adminiſter good grounds, at leaſt apparen i n, 
grounds, of ſtepping forward in a very extraordinary man - 
ner, When he oppoſed the motion made by his noble friend; 1 
near him ¶ Mancheſter] which had been made at his defire f e. 
for the papers relative to that tranſaction, and that in con as 
tradiction to the profeſſed opinion of two noble Lords i te. 
high office {Gower and Weymouth]. meai 
_ His Grace again returned, to obierve on the political con whit 
duct of the learned Earl who ſpoke laſt, and repeated, that h from 
was fully convinced of his Lordſhip's very great abilities; b war 
knew they were indeed very powerful, and his country hal ing 


juſt cauſe to lament that they were, It was to thoſe abilities 
| 
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to thoſe deluſive expreflions of the noble Earl, that © we had 

aſſed the Rubicon,“ that the ſword was drawn, and the 
ſcabbard thrown away,” that“ the whole continent of North 
America, by a fiction in law politics, was repreſented as com- 
pletely as the county of Middleſex, in the Britiſh Parliament,” 
and that if we did not kill the Americans they would kill 
us, which formed the true cauſe of all the calamities that 
this country now felt, or was threatened with, as well as all 
the miſcries and diſtteſſes under which every part of the Britiſh 
empire laboured. 


noble Duke had given to him a Kind of argument, which, he 
da. bad never urged ; the noble Duke, among the variety of things 
<> WT which he choſe to ſelect out of his ſpeech for the purpoſes of 
gh controverting them, had imputed to him, a declaration that 
ed the reaſon of the board of directors having contracted again 
with Melliſh after his conviction, was to give him an oppor- 
tunity of retrieving his character; on this the noble Duke 
had reaſoned pretty largely, and had triumphed not a little. 
Unfortunately the noble 5 

had never uſed the argument nor any thing like it. He was 
in the judgment and the recollection of their Lordſhips, whe- 
ther his argument was not diametrically oppoſite; in talking 
of the reaſons that might influence Melliſh to ſeck a ne con- 
tract with the hoſpital, he bad, among other things ſaid, that 
probably he might wiſh to retrieve his character with the 
hoſpital ; but he had never ſuggeſted an idea, that it was. the 
reaſon which prevailed in the minds of the directors to contract 
with him a freſh. In juſtification of their having done ſo, 
de begged to bring to the recollection of the Houſe what had 
been ſaid by Mr, Cuſt and Mr. Marſh, both of whom bad de- 


tizuſly guarded, that if the ſervants. of the hoſpital did their 
duty, it was impaſſible for any new fraud to happen, and he 
had added, what their Lordſhips, at leaſt ſuch of them as had 
attended the committee, well knew, viz. that by the concur- 
rent teſtimony of Captain Baillie and Alexander Moore, the 
the cook, there had not been the ſmalleſt complaint of bad 
meat at the hoſpital ſince June 1775. As to the expreſſions 
which the noble Duke had repeated, concerning what fell 
from him ſome years ſince, on the ſubject of the American 
war, he was exceedingly obliged to the noble Duke for hav- 
ing mentioned them, . it gave him an opportunity of ex- 
| f | ; plaining 


Earl of Mansfield charged the noble Duke with miſrepre - Earl of 
—— wo he ſaid, relative to Melliſh the contractor. The Mansfeld. 


uke's triumph was groundleſs—he 


poſed that the contract of Melliſh was cheaper by 3ool. than 
that of any other perſon, and that his contract was ſo cau- 
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plaining what had been moſt groſsly miſrepreſented, over and 

over again, both within doors and without. The expreſſions 

were not uſed by him on one and the fame occaſion. When 

this Boſton port bill came before that Houſe, and their Lord. 

ſhips were debating it, he had troubled the Houſe with his 
ſentiments upon i:. He had diſcuſſed the alternative at that 
time under conſideration, whether it was more wiſe to give 
up the colonies, or to endeavour by a ſyſtem of coercion to 
recover them, and bring them back to their allegiance and de- 

ndence on this country. He bad taken the argument in 

bath points of view; he had ſaid, If this bill paſs, your 
choice is over, and your election made; you muſt go on, you 

will have paſſed the Rubicon.” This was the mode in which 

he uſed the expreflion ; he had not ſaid, We had paſſed the 
Rubicon.” The other expreſſions he had dropped long after., 

wards, during the war, on the prohibitory bill, and on a mo- 

tion for a ceſſation of hoſtilities, On thoſe, and ſeveral other 
queſtions as they aroſe, he argued upon the exiſting circum- 
Rlinves at the time; Gteat-Britain at war with America, 
tte Americans in arms, and acting in a hoſtile and offenſive 
Manner againſt this country,” —having fo ſtated it, he had 
| foe] an addreſs made by Guſtavus ef Wes to his ſol- 


jery; an addreſs well known, There is the enemy, if you 
don't kill them, they will kill you.” It had been his opinion 
At the time; it was his opinion now; —and why ?—There 
Woſt de two parties to the making of peace; it was not 
enough for one of the contending powers to be willing to ene 
A war, the other muft conſent to end it likewiſe. 
Duke of The Duke of Bolton anſwered that part of the noble and 
. Bolton. learned Earl's argument about Mr. Melliſn, and contended 
that the board of directors had acted unjuſtifiably ; that the 
.. ____ Ought not to have contracted again with Melliſh. He aſked il 
__ ....- any of their Lordfhips had diſcovered that they were cheatec 
by their butcher, whether they would not have turned him off 
2 and never dealt with him again? As to the argument, tha 
they could get no other berton to make a tender, it was futile 
Sich abſurd ; it was well known there were ſeveral butchers ini 
Greenwich who would have been glad to have ſerved the 
Hofpital; and who would have ſerved it as cheap as Melliſh 
The noble and learned Lord had ſaid à great deal about ther he. 
pot having been à complaint of bad meat ſince June 1775 
Why was there not? becauſe Captain Bail lie had preventeſ 
Ait; the butcher and the ſtrward well knew that he was watch 
Ing their ednduct; they dared not to ſuffer any bad meat 'Yþ 
reome into the hoſpital for fear of his diſcovering them; 
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hey had entirely got rid of him, he did not doubt but the 
ame frauds would be attempted again, for Moore had ſworn, 
that Mr. Cooke, the chaplain, and the ſteward, both came to 
tim, and deſired him not to ſpeak of the bad meat? His 
Grace thought the proceedings of the committee ought to 
te printed, and voted for the motion. 

rd Dudley ſaid, that if it were only on account of the Lord Dudzs 
vpence, he thought the evidence ought not to be printed; 
the whole would make a very large volume, and he under- 
food that the mere coſt of printing would be one thouſand 
zounds, which in times of public neceſſity like the preſent, 
ns too large a ſum to wake, in printing what ſcarcely any 
me perſon would take the trouble to read. His Lordſhip 
dſo ſtrenuouſly controyerted the doctrine, that it was right to 
pint the evidence in. juſtification of the conduct of the 
Houſe, Before he fat down, he informed their Lordſhips 
kat Scyward the butler, whom the Duke of Richmond had 
ferted never to have been at ſea, was, to his knowledge, a 
C2, Bo 3h | 
- man, and by no means came under the objection. _ 

The Duke of Richmond made a ſhort reply, declaring that Duke of 
had q N Ta” | *© Richmond. 
(1. de papers on the table had milled him, if he had been miſ- | 
ken, His Grace alſo ſpoke in anſwer to what Lord Mans- 
feld had ſaid in his ſecond. ſpeech, avowing that he had under= 
od the expreſſions of the noble and learned Lord reſpect- 
ng paffing the Rubicon, &c. exactly as his Lordſhip had 
aplained them; his Grace added, that both when he firſt 
ard them, and now, he thought the expreffions very im- 
oper, and he really believed they had miſled the public, and 
ne much harm. 4 

Queſtion put on the Duke of Richmond's motion: con- 
iH eats, 18; not- contents, 43. | | 
The Duke of Bolton, as ſoon as this motion was diſpoſed of, Duke of 
Weatered into the proper order of che day. He oblerved, that 5%. 
diniſtry were not to be truſted to themſelves, after having miſ- 
managed the public concerns in ſo. groſs-a manner, and made - 
particular attack on the firſt lotd of the admuralty.z charg- 
bg him with having driven a Keppel, à Howe, a Harland, 
ud a Shuldham, from the ſervice. of their country, when 
heir aſſiſtance was moſt neceſſary, and with having taken a 
mmander of the fleet from Greenwich Hoſpital. He ſaid 
enteſſſſe did not mean to arraign either the character, courage or 
vnduct of Sir Charles Hardy, but he had always conſide red 
eat (Wn appointment to Greenwich Hoſpital as a retirement; re- 
prding that charity as an eftabliſhment for old and diſabled 
ty Vo L. XII. 823 ſeamen. 
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ſeamen.. After ſtating other topics, containing juſt grounds Ml * 
for cenfuring adminiſtration; and giving various reaſons wh th 
Parliament ought not to be prorogued, his Grace made his Will yi 
mane : 

Lord FFeymonth oppoſed the motion; his Lordſhip ſaid that WM 1: 
Parliament had already fat to a much later period than was gt. 
uſual; and that the Crown, in caſe there ſhould ariſe a cauſe Will i; 
for convening Parliament, was inveſted with a power of cal. qui 

ling them together at fourteen days notice; add to which, if f 
the Americans” ſhould expreſs a deſire for peace, his Majeſty Wat 
had, by a late act of parliament, authority to declare them in Ni 
his peace. Beſides this, the receſs would be for a very ſhort ¶ 0 
time, ſo ſhort a time, that it would be ſcarcely longer than Win 
was endugli for a veſſel to fail to New- York and back again, In. 
His Lordſhip farther ſaid, that he ſaw no real neceſſity for ¶ uit, 
Parliament's continuing to fit; the ſummer would be taken ne 
up chiefly with military operations, and he was certain, that E 
neither Houſe of Parliament could forward the execution of gad 
Duke vf Ide Duke of Richmond in reply ſaid, that it was true the wb 
Riebmend. feſflon of Parliament had continued to an unuſual length off leer 
time, but he begged the noble Viſcount to recollect, that the 
times andi the circumſtances of the times were altogether un 
uſual. W̃ were engaged in a moſt expenſive war, and wer chat 
on the eve of bring more deeply engaged, as, he feared, thailand 
Spain would certainly join with France. His Grace advert- umi 
et to the affairs of Ireland, and ſaid, they ſtood on a veryhe h. 
— foundation indeed. He urged miniſtry by theirWhble 
des of perſonal ſafety, to. conſent to the motion, and de 
clared, that what be then ſaid aroſe merely from his zeal rol 
avert thecloud-of calamities which hovered over this devoted 
countty. He neither wanted place nor penſion. He thankedMWand | 

God, Gareiiac nothing in the gift of the miniſter which hah 

had thElertocealion to deſire. {7 gohom sd: 776 

Marquis of The Marquis of | Rockitghain recalled the attention of thi 
Rec bing bam. Hod t the terms on which the King poſiefied the power 
Sven inge the: Parliament on fourteen days notice. The atio 
ty: txcd, in caſe of in vafion, in- caſe of actual rebel ie for 
low iu nbokingtilom, and in caſe of imminent danger of either 
Iheſe were the three expreſs conctitions, aud not à word wee 
faid about making peace. The Marquis ſaid, it was report hate: 
i +. 12) Fhatrtwenys ſte or twenty eight ſail of he reſt flett were I The 
den d n chr inſtantꝗ and put abe queſtion: to the ſirſt lord offffichh + 
+ 129ft £2891 (bargft -brd off 2s 300 51277 1258 Hane: WM the 
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ade admiralty whether he had a fleet equal, ready for ſea, and 
us Wl when it would fail 2 

Earl of Sandwich replied, and gave the Houſe to aha Be of 
at und, that at that very time, we had a fleet falling down to Sendwich, 
. Helen s, ready to ſail the next day, which was greatly 
uſe E to the French fleet, as deſcribed by the noble Mar- 


N if Phe Mami of Rockingham 1 im reply ſaid, that the French Marquis of 
ſty ind been maſters of the Britiſh Channel ever fince the 4th Roctiaban. 
in {Winſtant, if his information was good; he begged therefore'to 
ort now of the noble Lord, Whether it was ſo or not; at the 
an Wine time he informed him, that if it were, it was altogether 
in, ¶ : new cireumſtance in the Engliſh hiſtory, and that the mi- 
titer, who by his neglect of , ſuffered ſuch a diſgrace to 
he country, ought to be hanged. 

Eart of iel ſaid, he had given a proper anſwer al- 1 5 
Me Duke of Bolton ridiculed the authority on which the Duke of 
ble Earl at the head of the admiralty had reſted his intel- e 

Igence. He ſaid it might come from an old woman, and that 
Admirai Sir Thomas Pre might have told madam ſuch a one 
band ſo, for what the Houſe knew. He begged to know 
what Sir Charles Hardy, what the commander of the fleet, 
kid upon the ſubject ? t he had ſent any information to 97. 
umiralty ? If he had, that could be depended u 
te had not, he ſhould pay no credit to blind — ry On 
whle Earl had told their Lordſhips. 
Lord Taunſbend ſpoke next, and ſtated ſeveral reaſons for-Lor Towns 
the receſs of Parliament; his Lordſhip ſaid, if Parliament Hen. 
puld with an ay 7 opriety proceed immediately to give Ire- 
al that relief ſhe ſtood ſo much in need of, and merited ſo 
ligbly at che hands of this country, he would be the firſt man 
o ſupport the motion; but as it was impoſlible to effect ſo ſa- 
tary a purpoſe till 'next ſeflion, and as it was extremely | 
cefſary the militia officers ſhould reſort to their reſpective . 
ations, and neceſſary a variety of military operations ſhould 
forthwith put in execution, he thought that Parliament's 
ning longer would rather be an impediment to the national 
ineſs, than tend rg vafüßt iT in any manner 
erer eee ti ö en mo Pt 
The — of Rockingham woken again, and; * Marquis of 
th inſtance of neglect in the firſt Lord af the admiralty, Rockingham 
t the French fleet were out as he had ſtated) that a fleet of 
882 2 Indiamen 
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Indiamen had ſailed on Saturday under convoy of only one 5 


twenty gun ſhip. 
Lord Effingham ſaid a few words, and a diviſion being cal. 
led for, the contents for the Duke of Bolton's motion were Ml 


20; not- contents, 46. to 
; l Tune I 5 and 16. L. 
No debate. wi 
June 17. eo 


This day Lord Viſcount Weymout preſented. a meſſaze | 

from the King on the ſubjedt of Spain, together with a copy WD: 
of the paper which had been delivered to him by the Spaniſh Mu 
ambaſſador. Both papers were the ſame as preſented this day tu 
the Houſe of Commons. ¶ See Commons Debates of this Day. ice 
His Lordſhip moved an addreſs to the King, which was alſo co. 
to the ſame purport as that of the commons. After which ut 
his Lordſhip only ſaid, that the. addreſs contained his ſenti-W kt: 
ments ſo fully, he had nothing to add, and he did not doubt ibe 
that their Lordſhips would unanimouſly agree to it. nat 
Earl of Abingdon. I rife folemoly to declare, that I will con 
never give my aſſent to any addreſs of any kind to the throne, Won) 
but will now, and upon all future occaſions of the like kind, 
divide the Houſe, though I be the fingle diſſentient voice, un- 
til the grievances of the people are redreſſed, by his Majeſty 
driving from his preſence. and councils thoſe wicked ant 
abandoned wretches of minifters who have wantonly, openly, 
and in dehance of the majeſty of the people of England, not 
only broken down the fences of the conſtitution of this coun 
try, but have now left us expoſed to the ravages and the threa 
tened deſtruftion of our enemies. 

I ſhall; therefore, my Lords, take the liberty of moving: 
clauſe by way of amendment to this addreſs, and in additiog 
thereto: Ws | sert 
The clauſe, my Lords, is this, and may ſtand as the 
ſentenee in the addreſs. | 

5 which, however, is ſaid as well conditionally, as it 
humble bope and confidence, that, awakened. as your Maje 
Ky mult at length be to the impending ruin of the ſtate, 
the incapacity of thoſe miniſters to whom the adminiſtratiot 
of government has been entruſted, your Majeſty will ſee the 
neceſſity of removing thoſe. minifters from your royal council 
and preſence, and of placing others in their room, who {by 
change of ſyſtem, and in ſo doing by obtaining the confidenc 

af your Majeſty's loyal ſubjecta at large) may unite the who! 
as with one mind and with one body, as the only means t 

ri , | * pre 
4 ; 
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ne preſervation left for the political exiſtence of this bnce great, 


dut now expiring empire.“ | 92 
|. The Duke of Richmond then roſe, and begged of his Lord- 
re ſhip either to withdraw or poſtpone his motion till one he had 

to make was diſpoled of, as it went in paxt to the ſame effect. 

Lord Abingdon, however, ſaid he would abide by his motion, 

which was accordingly put, and the Houſe divided on it: 

contents, 23; not-contents, 62. 

e As ſoon as their Lordſhips returned into the Houſe, the 


JD 


py WE Duke of Richmond roſe, and after recommending- unanimity Duke of 
iſh n che moſt prefling terms, moved the following amendment. Richmerd. 


"to That in a moment fo critical as that which now preſents 
5.) itſelf to the conſideration of Parliament, the moſt awful this 
(off country has ever experienced, it would be deceiving bis Ma- 
ich ey and the nation, if at the ſame time that we lament the 
nti-W tal effect of thoſe councils, which by dividing and waſting 
bt de force of the empire, of the civil wars, which incited our 
natural enemies to take advantage of our weak and diſtracted 
condition, we were not to repreſent to his Majeſty, that the 
only means of refiſting the powerful combination which now 
threatens this country, will be by a total change of that ſyſtem 
which has involved us in our preſent difficulties in America, 
m Ireland, and at home; by ſuch means, attended with pru- 
ſent economy, and the due exertion of a brave and united 
people, we truſt that bis Majeſty, with the aſſiſtance of Di- 
ine Providence, will be able to withſtand all his enemies, and 
b reſtore Great Britain to its former reſpected and happy ſitu- 
mon.“ | - 25 

His Grace's ſpeech was a counter- part of the above amend- 
nent. He ſaid, he would not conſider paſt miſcarriages ; he 
zou would not refer to any former circumſtances, which might 
tate a diverſity of opinion. His amendment was founded 
tn the broad baſis of public union and public. ftrength, and 
yas meant to call the attention of the Houſe and impreſy the 
in ation with the actual exiſting circumſtances of the kingdom. 
His Grace arranged his matter as he bad ſtated it in his mo- 
ton, conſidering in fucceſſion, America, Ireland, and the home 
noneten ce. n e cn td: 10. yYIIISGESAL I! 

ln caſe, he ſaid, that the manifeſto (the contents of which 
e had read before it was preſented to the Houſe, by the per- 
nion af the noble Viſcount) imported what. it ſeemed 4 


1 
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tility;; our ſituation in reſpect of the home detende was in- 
tec truly awful. 6 „hoc 540 1: bs bum suo An. . 
42 34 6 ; | By 


lim to impart ages actual and avowed: declaration of intended 
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formidable ſtate of forwardneſs; but at the pre ſent, beſides 
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By the home defence he meant our naval force in the Euro- 
pean feas, This, he ſaid, amounted in the whole to thirty. al 
one ſhips of the line, as fine a fleet, he underſtood from pet.. 
ſons well informed, as ever left this country, tolerably well 80 
manned, he believed, as well manned, at lcaſt, as the eircum- en 
ſtances of affairs would admit. 185 r 

.. Thoſe thirty or thirty- one ſhips of the line compoſed the Ine 
whole fleet on which this country muſt at pteſent depend for We 
its, ſafety and protection. It would next be neceſſary to learn g: 
the ſtrength of our enemies. | 111 9 

By a en accounts which he had received, twenty-eight Win 
ſhips of the line ſailed from. Breſt on the 3d inftant, and . 
were at that minute, if they choſe, maſters of the Britiſh Mey. 
Channel; and though he did not think it neceſſary at preſent Wig 
to take up any matter retroſpectively, he could not avoid ex- ont 
ptrefling his aftoniſhment at the conduct of the noble Each at A 
the head of the admiralty, who could fo far neglect his duty as ae 
not to know that the Breſt fleet would have failed on or about Mhoſit 
that day, wind and weather permitting z or bis criminality, 
preſuming him to be apprized of that event, that he had not 
the grand fleet ready to proceed to ſea, and not have ſuffered 
our trade, commerce, &c. to be liable to be captured or de- 
ſtroyed by a foreign enemy riding off our coaſts, 

His information went fill farther, that aboard this fleet 
there were ſeveral thouſand troops, commanded by an old lieu- 
tenant general, a Monſieur D*Avaux. He did not pretend to 
point out the deſtination of this force, whether it was inten- 
ed to co-operate with Spain in the ſouthern part of Europe, . 
or for an attack in the Weſt Indies, or for North america. 
Each alternative created in his mind the moſt melancholy ap- Nef 
prehenſions. He underſtood that the fleet of Spain was in 2 


her naval force in the Weſt Indies and Spaniſh America, ih 
had thirty ſhips of the line ready to proceed upon actual ſer- 
vice, at a day's warning, perhaps already at ſea. * 2M 
This, he confeſſed, would be a great inequality, ſhould 1 
junction between both fleets take place. Sixty ſhips to thin 
did not hold out any flattering proſpects of victory and ſuc 
ceſs; but we muſt, not, deſpond, nor ſink into an abject fit o 
deſpair and deſection. It was the duty of man to ſtrug gie 
with difficulties, to ſurmount them by reſolution and activity . 
and whatever he was bound to bear or perform in bis indivi- 
dual capacity, he was bound to bear and petſorm as a mem! 
of the community. His Grace pointed out the means in ub: 
very warm, manly, and pathetic manner. He ſpoke much o ⸗ 
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9. he exettions of a free — engaged in a juſt cauſe. Every 
> WW nan, he faid, was called upon in the r diſtreſsful and 
- alamitous ſituation, to aſſiſt by his purſe or in perſon. Thoſt 
t- could fight muſt aſſiſt that way; thoſe who can pay 
41 Would contribute in the manner they are beſt able. It was 4 


taſon of peculiar urgency; the means of defence muſt be 
correſpondent to the preſent ſituation of affairs. Thoſe Who 
ne bleſſed with affluence muſt contribute largely. When 


or Ide ſafety of the ſtate was at ſtake all reaſoning was at an end. 
rn {Wie did not ſee, though we had no money, why we might 25 
{viſe means to anſwer or ſupply that want. The people o 
-bt America had no money; they were obliged to iſſue paper, by 
nd MWybich means they have reſiſted the whole force of this coun- 


Why may not Britain, ſhould the neceſſity of the times 
zquire it, do, to ſecure her very exiſtence, what America has 
lone in defence of her liberties? * . N 

After very fully diſeuſſing this ſubject, he took notice of 
as Wide ſtate of Ireland; well diſpoſed, he allowed, but her diſ- 
out Mjofitions much altered reſpecting her political relation to this 
ity, wuntry. There were men at all times of enlightened under- 
not andings in that country, ſufficient to diſcover the unwar- 
red Wintable' claims exerciſed wi Great Britain over Ireland, par- 
de-Micularly reſpecting the reſtrictions laid on trade and com- 
perce, A book or pamphlet had been lately publiſhed, point- 
gg out the injuſtice of thoſe claims, in anſwer to ſome paſ- 
bees in Sir William Blackſtone's Commentaries,  , © © 


9 rol” The principles laid down in the publication alluded to, 
:nd-WMiiclaim any dependence on this country, but what may ariſe 
ope,Murrely from an union of intereſts and power; and he was 
rica. Nmiy perſuaded they were the principles of every -perſgn of 
' ap-Wroperty and common ſenſe throughout the whole kingdom of 


reland.” What will be the conſequence ? We ſhall; in the 
at inſtance, want the cordial aſſiſtance and good will of the 
vople of Ireland, which is at preſent fo extremely neceſſary; 
d when you come to'affert what” they think your unjüſt 
aims, or deny them what they deem their juſt rights, 7 
didſhips ought to ſeribuſſy look forward to & cudh - 
pences,' He next repreſented Scotland as in àn extreme bad 
per, on account of ſeveral internal and extetnal eauſes of 
mplaint which the people there laboured under. The con-/ 
fon was; that the picture was 2 melaneholy one, ſo much 
chat he did not willr to draw it too corre, riitich leſs to 
ver- charge it. obe 10 1699 O briyon z8w Sf 191936 w bn 
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ſtruction; if Ireland was on the eve of vindicating what ſhe MI 
underſtood to be her natural and political rights, in cafe any 
reſolution to longer withbold them ſhould be determined upon 
on this fide of the water; if Scotland was ripe for inſurrection ; Wl 
it our fortreſſes in the Mediterranean, and our poſſeſſions in the 
Weſt-Indies and America, were at the mercy of out enemies; 
if the colonies were diſſevered from this country, and leagued 
with our foreign foes, next to meaſures of immediate preſer- WM n 
vation, was it not the great ſecondary object to endeavour to 
add to our effective ftrength, in order to protect ourſelves, Mw 
and retaliate on our enemies? | ni 
le had no doubt but that every noble Lord preſent would in-. 
ſtantly anſwer with one voice, If we like the means. Thee 
means, in his opinion, were very practicable, and of easy ue 
acceſs, His idea was to change the ſyſtem which has pte. 
vailed in our councils, to abandon the American war, at le: 
for the preient, to collect the great military force now doing ae 
nothing there, and employing it inſtantly againſt our enemicyMy 
(he meant Spain) both in North and South-America. Tb e 
adopting ſome ſuch meaſure as this, if it would not be th 
meang of gaining America, would not be the cauſe of loſingWEu 
it. That country was already worſe than loſt, It was Wipe 
drain of treaſure, a loſs of ſome of our beſt blood; it wa rer 
the great cauſe of divifion in Parliament and the nation. 4 
that unfortunate war was once abandoned, and with it thy 
ſyſtem which gave it birth, he made no doubt but that ZriWeup 
tain, as ſhe had been often before, would prove a match fc 
the whole Houſe of Bourbon. | 

It might be urged, that withdrawing the troops, or coll:& 
ing them for the purpoſe of employing them againſt the com 
mon enemy, would amount ſubſtantially to the declatim 
America independent. He aſſured their Lordſhips, that þ 
had not then a fingle idea on the ſubject, Whether ſuch ad 
claration on our part would be wiſe or politic. The ſole o 
jects of his motion were theſe ; to alter the ſyſtem on which 
thofe councils have been formed, that bave — us ini ꝛade 
our preſent calamitous ſituation; and to make the mo 
vigorous exertione, both offenſive and defenſive, in orde 
to defeat the defigns of our enemies. The means to 0 
tain thofe objects were, union at home, and a general coniiffſepes 
fidence ariſing from the propoſed change of ſyſtem in tho 
who may be entrufted with the conduct of public afta 
He muft, however, put in one reſervation, as well in bebe 
of himſelf as applicable to the arguments which he uted, t 


hen he was called upon to pledge his life and fortune, = ch er 
| pled; 


led; 


— 
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pledge on his part muſt come accompanied with that ſpecies 
of ſecurity that is ever underſtood to be the condition of fo 
ſacred a truſt-. He muſt have one grand teſt of the will 

of future meaſures, that of an immediate change of the rul- 
ing ſyſtem. His Grace ſpoke to a great variety of topics, 
ind enlarged upon others. 


$25 


| v ; » 47 
Lord J/eymonth roſe, but ſaid not a tittle in anſwer to the Lord *. 


noble Duke's motion. He only took notice of that part of *. 
his Grace's ſpeech which related to the conduct of the King's 
niniſters. For his part, in whatever manner the King's mi- 
ziſters might have acted, was at preſent of very little conſe- 
quence. Spain had already decided for herſelf, and the queſ- 
ton fairly before the Houſe was, whether the utmoſt exer- 
tions' of this country . ſhould be made in our own defence, 
and in repelling the attacks of our enemies ? | 
nent propoſed by the noble Duke, though he was not exact- lurne. 
ly prepared. to give an opnion on the mode of collecting our 
lorce, or employing it effectually; but this he was ready to 
knowledge, that the ſtate and condition of America, and of 
Europe, was much changed ſince he gave his ſentiments re- 
heRing the proper conduct to be purſued reſpecting the for- 
As to a change of ſyſtem, it was become abſolutely neceſ- 
lay, as well in point of men as meaſures, He meant thoſ=: 
employed as the ſervile inſtruments of carrying that ruinou3 
iyſtem into execution. The nominal miniſter in the other 
Houſe, who was dreſſed up, what kind of a thing was he? 
le begged pardon, what kind of a dreſſed up thing was it? 
Who were his employers ? What was his buſineſs? Though 
did not, any mare than the noble Duke, with to take retro- 
hective views of paſt calamities, he could not avoid taking 
tice of the uſe made of this tool, that of impoſing on that 
ry reſpectable body of men the country geatlemen. This 
thing, thus tricked out, anſwered the purpoſes of his ereation, 
der the deceitful appellation of a miniſter. This phantom 
a real miniſter had led the country-gentlemen into a war: 
had buoyed up their expectations with hopes of a revenue, 
d had perſuaded them, by a ſingle vote, to give up thoſe 
npectations : he had led them into a French war; he had 
tely inſpited them with hopes of, once more recovering 
nerica; and finally, he had led them into the calamitous 
ation of being obliged to go to war with the whole Houſe 
Bourbon allied with the ſubjects of a third part of the Bri- 
empire. ; ob ood 
Vor. XII. Ttt Wha 


Earl of Shelburne ſaid, he highly approved of the amend- Earl of Sbels 
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the noble Lord to Colonel Dixon, defiring to ſee him imme 
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Wh was the next great ſupporter of this nefarious and de- 
ſtructive ſyſtem ? A man who never having any regard to 
military hdnour, could not be expected to have very nice or 
delicate feelings for that of a moſt able, brave, and experien. 
ced officer ; he meant the noble Lord at the head of the 
American department in the other Houſe, in reference to bis 
conduct towards General Grey. General Grey, who took 
a part in all the active operations of the campaign of 1977 
and 4778, is examined as a witneſs at the bar of a commines 
of the Houſe of Commons, appointed to enquire into the con 
duct of the American war. What happens? General Grey 
who gave the moſt ſatisfactory, correct, and full evidence 
that was ever given before en Houſe of Parliament, is let to ge 
out of town, and in four weeks after the noble Lord at the 
head of the American department, taking an advantage 0 
his abſence, paſſes, in a pre-concerted ſpeech, the moſt unge 
nerous and ill founded cenſure on that gentleman. He con 
troverts his military fkill, he condemns his opinions as un 
founded and taken up lightly, and upon trivial grounds, H. 
does more : he undertakes to diſprove his allegations even be 
fore a = ſentence of the teſtimony on the other ſide 
heard, and that through the channel of a favourite witneſ:;]Wſ*23 
who has already experienced the good wiſhes of government 
by being appointed governor of New-York ; he ftates con 
verſations previouſly held with General Robertſon as ſo man 
proofs to the Houſe that General Grey had given a fal 
or ignorant teftimony. | . 

Let us contraſt this conduct of the noble Lord, reſpectini m, 
General Robertſon, the gentleman I latterly alluded to, au 
that to Lieutenant Colonel Dixon late firſt engineer on th 
expedition under the command of that much injured gent t, 
man Sir William Howe, The noble Lord's ſecretary, a ve 
active young man [Mr. de Grey | is ſent with a — frot 


diately. The colonel returns a moſt manly and officer-lik 
anſwer. He lets his Lordſhip know, that he was juſt on thiif 
point of being examined reſpecting the conduct of his com one 
mander in chief; that he was then extremely buſy, being em 
ployed in arranging ſuch parts of his evidence as would dal 
pend upon written documents, &c. but that as ſoon as b 
examination was cloſed, he would take the earlieſt opportun 
ty of Waiting on his Lordſhip. Attend to the ſequel: t 
noble Lord at the head of the American department and h 
ſecretary, underſtanding that the colonel's teſtimony 9 

ems: I ike 
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likely to turn out very favourably to his Lordſhip's firſt views 
ind expectations, declines to have him examined; when the 
noble Lord's intentions are reported, the colonel immediately 
wepares to attend his duty in the north of England, and informs 
is Lordſhip's ſecretary that he is then ready to wait on him; 
ut a proſpect of all management being at an end, he receives 
zvery cold meſſage from his Lordſhip, importing that his pre- 
knce will be diſpenſed with. Theſe are the foul, the ſean- 
ulous, the treacherous means reſorted to, to deſtroy the cha- 
ncters and wound the honour of brave and deſerving officers 3 
ud fuch are the arts made uſe of to ſeduce profeſſional men to 
kcrifice at the ſhrine of power, in order to accompliſh the 
ids of a wicked and abandoned adminiſtration. TY; 
The ather leading perſon in this ſyſtem is the noble Lord 
ppoſite to me, the firſt Lord of the admiralty, What have 
en his Lordſhip's chief merits? A continued ſeries of de- 
on and impoſition; a total ignorance and incapacity for 
be diſcharge of the duties of the high ſtation he occupies 
d talents, unhappily for his country, of ſuch a particular 
je and make, as to enable him, contrary to every ground of 
bſtzntial conviction, to evade the conſtitutional or parlia- 
tary effect of proofs little ſhort of mathematical demon- 
ion, This, my Lords, is the man, who by his negle& 
xd incapacity, has invited an attack from France, which 
s by its conſequences produced that manifeſto on your ta- 


But, my Lords, I would not ſtop ſhort at overthrowing this 
tem, ſo far only as it related to the oſtenſible actors in it. 
yould go much further; I would trace the evil to its very 
I would drag into open day, and to public puniſh- 
it, its real authors. I would extirpate and eradicate the 
wer poſſeſſed by every different deſcription of men, who 
npoſe, in their ſeveral leading and ſubordinate capacities, 
whole and each reſpeQive part of this traiterous ſyſtem, 
e lawyers, the commit, the clerks in office, &c. I have 
mn informed that one of thoſe commis, who was lately a com- 
Boner to the American Congreſs [ ſuppoſed to mean Mr, 
n] has had a moſt ample penſion ſettled on him on the 
Wa eſtabliſhment. But to return; as I would with to have 
ſyſtem changed, fo I would wiſh to have the concealed au- 
ts puniſhed, The nation muſt have ſatisfaction, . the day 
be. procraſtinated, but the enquiry cannot be prevented; 
ner or later yengeance will overtake theſe men in their 
ked cateer. | EA % 1 
Tets I remem- 
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I remember ſome time ſince, I think in the courſe of the 
enquiry into the management of Greenwich Hoſpital, an in- 

nious gentleman, one of the counſel at the bar, a Mr, 
Mor an, ſaid the learned Lord over the way [Lord Mans. 
field] gave him a hint which he immediately took. I have of. 


| 
ten, in this Houſe, been a witneſs to hints having been given, 
and their inſtantaneous effects. I have ſeen a hint from ano. Wl ;; 
ther high law character in this Houſe [ſuppoſed to mean the 
Lord Chancellor] controul ſuch of the cabinet as have ſeats , 
here, although the noble Lord at the bead of the council, ad, 
the noble viſcount who has moved you this addreſs, ſeverally WM .; 
declared their ſentiments on the other ſide. 1 
After attacking the cabinet, the lawyers, and the commis fo 0 
ſome time, in terms of the greateſt aſperity, he reminded ;. 
their Lordſhips how exactly the ſentiments of the noble Duk K 
reſpecting the meaſures proper to be adopted on the preſen ... 
occaſion, accorded with thoſe he had more than once take þ 
the liberty to ſtate to the Houſe, towards the cloſe of the 1a © 
ſeffion of Parliament. , 
He ſaid, he was of opinion, that the city of London had 7 
ever maintained a very high and conſpicuous ſituation in thi 5 
political hiftory of this country, particularly at ſeaſons of pe 
ri} or approaching danger. The city of London paid abou .* 
the ſixth part of the whole public revenue: but how did th th; 
ſpirit of this ruinous ſyſtem operate upon the city of London ly 
After creating the neceſſity of laying on new taxes, and lay his 
ing vne upon dwelling houſes, the noble Lord at the head « oo! 
the finances endeavoured, under the colour of law, and an ex def 
tra- judicial opinion of the judges, to convert this dwelling 2? 
houſe tax into a warehouſe, as well as a dwelling-houſe ta | 
Well, what did this great financier next do? Contrary t tha 
every principle of trade and commerce; contrary to his odere 
ended principle of laying taxes upon luxuries alone, and 
things which might be fairly deemed to come within that d ſtan 
feription ; contrary to the ſentiments of the city of Londo £01 
and in defiance of the very baſis of the conſtitution, he laid 7 © 
tax upon warehouſes, beth 
- Without the ſyſtem of government was changed, as ed | 
deen well obſerved by the noble Duke who moved the amen The 
ment, it was a farce to talk of unanimity, or while the m for: 


lo were the authors of all our calamities and diſtreſſes off! 
nined in power, only to deviſe freſh miſchifs and perpetu for 
them. He, for one, would never conſent to pledge his I a tin 
dor fortune, much leſs his own honour, and the libertics 2 ly at 
defence of his country, to thoſe who had fo often miſled, FF of th 
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ceived, and betrayed it. Which of their Lordſhips would 
appoint a ſteward to take care of his eſtate, who had no bet- 
ter claim to bis truſt or confidence than ſtating to him, “ I 
have thrown away, from a corrupt, ignorant, and oppreſſive 
diſpoſition, a very conſiderable part of its produce, in har- 
taffing and vexatious law-ſuits ; I have plundered you my- 
ſelf, to a very conſiderable amount; I have laviſhed im- 
menſe ſums on thoſe who have aſſiſted me in my plans of 
oppreffion, impoſition, and extortion, or in ſcreening my 
villanies from you. One half of your Lordſhip's fortune is 
already loſt, the other part may be preſerved; your Lord- 
ſhip is ſtill poſſeſſed of it; you muſt keep it as well as you 
can, for my conduct has brought many demands on it, and 
raiſed up many competitors : but you had better neverthe- 
leſs continue your confidence in me, for, as I firſt aſſured 
jour Lordſhip, I will give you every aſſiſtance in my po- 
wer.” 

His Lordſhip highly applauded the noble Duke's manly ex- 
hortation to union. He perfectly coincided with his Grace, 
i that it was union only that could bring us through our pre- 
uf ent difficulties : but he was well pleaſed to obſerve, that the 
bei union recommended by the noble Duke was conditional; 
that it was to be preceded by a change of ſyſtem, conſequent- 
ly a change of meaſures. He moſt fincerely ſubſcribed to 
his Grace's opinion, that our ſalvation depended folely on 
union, and if united, that we were fully equal to reſiſt and 
defeat the deepeft defigns and moſt vigorous efforts of our 
moſt deſperate enemies. 

He begged leave to recall to their Lordihips? remembragee, 
iry that he had more than once in the courſe of the laſt ſeſſion, en- 
tered pretty fully into this ſubject, that of our ability to 
and retaliate on our foreign enemies, and had referred to in- 
ſtances drawn from our own hiſtory, as well as that of other na- 
tions; that he had detcribed the ftate of this country at two ve- 
ry critical periods indeed, thoſe of the reigns of Queen Eliza- 
beth and of King William, and of Holland, when furround- 
as H ed by the numerous armies of Louis XIV. in the year 1672. 
men The fate of the Spaniſh Armada was too well known to call 
e of for any particulars, fo was that of our navy, after the fight 
ſes il off Beachy, in the year 1690, when the fleet of F rance rode 

for full two months triumphant in our channel, and that at 
is a time when more than one half of the nation were miſtaken- 
es ly attached to the cauſe of a perjured tyrant, Vet in none 


cd, f of thoſe very trying and alarming fituations did we — 
e 
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We had ſtill great reſources ; we could vie with the bright- 
eſt period of our hiſtory, in great and reſpectable names, in 
our fleets and armies. Our navy, though far ſhort of what 
i ought to be, was nevertheleſs formidable; our armies nu- 
merous/and well diſciplined ; we were ſtill a free people, and 
therefore had a ſtake to loſe worth contending tor, 

His Lordſhip entered into a minute account of the internal 
flate of this country, when it was threatened by the Spaniſh 
Armada, which contained a narrative of the ſeveral meaſures 
Queen Elizabeth adopted, the inſtructions given at Tilbury 
camp by that Princeſs to the Earl of Cumberland, and the 
different precautions taken in the event of a naval defeat, &c. 
which it is unneceflary to repeat, as they ſo often appeared 
in the debates of laſt ſeſſion. L 

His Lordſhip again recurred to general exhortations to 

union, for without it, national deſtruction was inevitable; 
but this great baſis of public ſafety could never be laid, but 
on the ruins of that baleful, wicked, and abſurd ſyſtem of 
politics which had pervaded our councils for the laſt eighteen 
years, and which muſt be cut up by the very roots; till the 
puppet miniſters were driven from their preſent ſituations, 
and the ſecret adviſers dragged forth into open day, and ex- 
emplary and condign puniſhment inflicted on them. 
His Lordſhip profeſſed himſelf to be of no party, but rea- 
dy to da every thing in his power, and ſtand forth with his 
life and fortune, as he deemed neither to be his own, when 
his country demanded them. There ought to be now but 
one party 1n this country, who ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves 
ſolely in its defence, with a warm, reſolute, and ſpirited zeal 
for its honour. In ſuch a party he was ready that inſtant to 
enliſt ; he cared not who they were, or of what denomina- 
tion, unleſs it were thoſe who had led us or betrayed us into 
our preſent calamitous fituation ; that wicked, unnatural, 
and deſtructive ſyſtem once diffolved, he for one, had nothing 
to fear, he had not a ſingle doubt, that ſhould ſuch an event 
take place, the country being again united, would in the end 
recover its wonted power, dignity, fame and glory. 

He begged pardon; he was conſcious how often, in the 
courſe of the laſt and preſent ſeſſion, he had experienced their 
Lordfhips' indulgence, on ſome of the topics treated of by 
him this day, which would always be a ſufficient induce- 
ment toobhim never willingly or knowingly to abuſe it, but 
he truſted the occaſion would plead his excuſe, as he pre- 
ſumed, that the propriety of recurring to ſome of kis former 
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uguments, returned with double force. He begged leave 


to mention a particular circumſtance applicable to the ſub- 
jet of debate, which reſpected an obſervation or two that 
fell from the noble Viſcount [Weymouth] who moved the 
addreſs, b C 1 1910 
The noble Duke who moved the amendment had well ob- 
ſerved, that the Houſe ought to have been acquainted with the 
nature of the complaints ſtated in the manifeſto, which lumped 
together amounted in the whole to one hundred. No, ſaid 
the noble Viſcount, that is totally unneceſſary; Spain by 
her maniſeſto has told us, that ſhe no longer leeks ſatisfac- 
tion in the way of negotiation—Granted, that ſhe does not. 
Will the noble Viſcount ſeriouſly attempt to perſuade this 
Houſe, that becauſe Spain has told us ſhe will have recourſe 
to arms, to procure that ſatisfaction which ſhe charges us 
with denying, that their Lordſhips ought not to be made ac- 


quaiated with the motives which induced the court of Ma- 


did to make this dernier appeal. He was ready to allow, 
that probably Spain had long conceived an intention of mak- 
ing war, and only waited for a favourable opportunity of 
carrying this intention into execution; for indeed the rea- 
ſons ſuggeſted in the manifeſto appeared to him little better 
than mere pretences, and ſuch as the court of Madrid ought 
to be aſhamed of; it was nevertheleſs incumbent upon mi- 
niſters to give Parliament every ſatisfaction relative to the 
rhole progreſs of both the mediation and negotiation, be- 
cauſe Parliament would be better enabled to decide and pro- 

nounce with certainty on their truth or falſity, | 
After taking great pains to ſhew the propriety of mini- 
ters, even if for no other reaſon but that of defending them» 
elves. againſt ſome harſh expreſſions perſonally pointed at 
hem in the manifeſto, lay ing the ſtate of the negociation 
before the Houſe, he made a few obſervations on another 
reaſon urged by the noble Viſcount, which was, that ſuch a 
Uſcloſure would not be proper, till Lord Grantham, ſhould 
return from the court of Madrid, Firſt in point of time, 
juſt at the eve of a prorogation; ſecondly, what could Lord 
Grantham tell, when he did arrive? Not a ſyllable more 
than was contained in the papers on the table. It was there» 
ore to the laſt degree abſurd, to thus amuſe or impoſe upon 
tz Houſe fo flimſy an apology. What information had 
the other noble Viſcount [ Stormont] or miniſters given their 
Lordſhips, fince his Lordſhip's return from the court of Ver- 
llles, though full fifteen months had elapſed 2 What n he 
| ow, 
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Carliſle. 


Duke of 
 Chandcs. 


Lord Stor- 
wont. 


troops would be in ſact declaring America independent: b 
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know, or what had he told, but that he had informed mini- WM" 
ſters of the treaty between France and America in the va. WI” 


rious ftages of its progreſs to its final completion? And how * 
had miniſters ated ? By denying in one Houle that they had 1 
| 


any information, and in this, owning they received it, but 
did not believe it. | 2 
Earl of Carliſie ſaid a few words in reply to the noble Lord, E 
and charged ſeveral parts of his Lordſhip's ſpeech, with being 
fraught with maledictory expreſſions, reflecting on icveral 
noble perſons, and others [meaning Lords North and Ger- 
main, and Mr. Eden] who being abſent, were not in a ſitua- 
tion to defend themſelves. ' 

Duke of Chandes ſaid, that he believed our misfortunes 
originated from other cauſes, than thoſe aſcribed by the nc 
ble Earl who ſpoke lately | Sheltburne. ] His Grace ſpoke c 
the public and private virtues of his Majeſty, and contended, 
that miniſters were far from deſervin the very groſs charges 
5 0 had been made againit them in the courle of the de- 

Lord Stormont ſaid, he did not intend to riſe in the preſen 
debate, but for ſome alluſions made by a noble Lord whe 
ſpoke lately, to the conduct of a very dear relation of hi 
Lord Mansfield.) The noble Earl who ſpoke later | Car 
liſle] had in his opinion, made a very proper diſtinction be 
tween inveQtive and accuſation, for no man preſent or ab 
ſent could defend himſelf, or vindicate himſelf againſt male 
diftory expreſſions, violent invectives, looſe aflertions, andy c 
general infinuations. 

The noble Duke's amendment, if he underſtood it proper 
ly, went to a withdrawing our fleets and armics from Ame 
rica. The words did not expreſs that 2 but, fron 
the tenor of the noble Dnke's ſpeech, he preſumed he w: 
warranted in putting upon them that interpretation : he al 
luded particularly to the words, a due exertion of the forc 
and his recommending, in his ſpeech to collect it, in order ti 
8 againſt che common enemy, the houſe of Bour 

n | | 


He would not make any diſtin&ion, whether recalling tl 


he would tell the noble Duke fairly, what were his ground 
of diſſent to any ſuch propoſition. In one of the private ar: 
ticles of the treaty, ſigned in February, 1778, between 
France and the Congreſs delegates, it is ſpecially provides 
that the Colonies and France {hall never agree to any term 
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ill the former is acknowledged independent by Great Bri- 
ain, What then will be the conſequence, ſhould the troops 
e recalled, but that America, bound by the ſecret article, 
an never treat with the mother country, till ſhe is declared 
ndependent. This was the real” Eau: why, he ſaid, we 
xere not at that inſtant at peace both with France and Spain, 
Earl of Shelburne replied, that he never meant to make uſe Earl of 
of malediQtory language or invective. His charges, he ſaid, Sh*/burze. 
tere not founded in looſe aſſertions or vague conjectures, 
hut notorious facts, incontrovertible in their nature, and he 
elie ved ſufficiently ſpecihc. The learned Earl [Mansfield 
new them to be directed at him. He ſaid, the learned Ear 
ad overturned the common-law of England, both in his 
wofeflional and political capacity. He did not fpeak by ha- 
ard, nor did he form his charge upon looſe conjecture. Able 
s that learned Earl was, confident as he might be of his le- 
abilities and great talents, he had his intormation from 
nore than one, fully his equal, as a N or a politician, 
uppoſed to mean Lord Camden and Mr. Dunning.] There 
ns a ſpecific charge. He would make another, which came 
thin his own knowledge and habits of life. Tt was the - 
krned Earl who led that Houſe through every meaſure re- 
ve to the American war, which accurſed war had ſinall 
ought on our preſent calamities. He had carefully ob- 
ved, and correctly marked, the means, the arguments, the 
ifices, the learned Lord had einployed to lead, or rather 
aiſlead, that Houſe. 

After preſſing this part of his argument, he ſaid he never 

wde accuſations behind any man's back, that he would not 
peat to his face. He was ready to repeat, that the noble 

ord in the other Houſe {North | had been trimmed and 
teked ont, in order to draw in, under falſe pretences, the 
wntry gentlemen to their own ruin; and to co-operate in 
ſures fatally deſtructive and ruinous in their conſe- 
ences to the nation at large, He was prepared, and at a 
oper feaſon was ready to prove, that the other hoble Lord 
Germain] at the head of the American department, was no 
criminal ; that he had committed the fate of this country 

an eventual conteſt with the whole hoafe of Bourbon, in 

er to enförce unconditional fobmiffion 5 that he had af- 
wards baſef) Rutniliated the natiog; had led it in ſackcloth 
ames to the” foot of the Congreſs ; and after Tacrificing 

1. honour e of che nation, had made a tender 6f the ſupreme 

id" corflicutional controul of this country over ſo nume- 
Vor. XII. Saks Uuu - rouy 
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rous and valuable a part of our ſubjects; yet, not content 
with all this, his Lordſhip for the ſecond time had relapſe 
into his former dreams ot conqueſt and unconditional ſub 
miſſion, by again inſiſting that Great Britain ſhould nee 
treat with - rebels With arms in their hands, He had befide 
libelled our generals, and done all in his power to diſgract 
them in the eyes of their fellow ſubjects, in order to ſkreer 
kis'own-puilt and incapacity ; and as the laſt effort of an un 
principled and malevolent mind, had endeavoured to ſow th 
ſeeds of faction in the army, as the noble Lord oppoſite ti 
him | Sandwich] had fo ſucceſsfully in the navy; by whicl 
means the firſt officers, naval and military, had been driver 
from both ſervices. - » 2 ; 
Duke of Richmond, after having openly declared that hi 
amendment went really to the withdrawing the troops frox 
America, entered into a defence of the propriety of th: 
meaſure; in all irs parts, as connefted with the ſtate of th 
nation; and profeſſing, that he 17. up all expectations 
unanimity at home, or ſucceſs, which could in the nature « 
things never take place, till preceded by a. change of ſyſten 
his Grace concluded with informing theit Lordſhips, that! 
would immediately ſet off for the country, and put on are 
cent, and there, as the laſt proof of his ſincere attachmer 
to his country, meet its enemies in the field, and periſh} 
its defence, or triumph in their diſcomfiture, | 
- The Houſe divided on the amendment: contents 32, nc 
contents 57. | 3 
* Diſentient, | 
_ » Becauſe the amendment propoſed, recommending to 
Majeſty a change of ſyſtem in the principles and conduct 
the war, appears to us to he warranted by every confideratid 
which prudence and experience can ſuggeſt, and to be calle 
for bx the extreme-magnitude of the dangers which ſurroui 
us. .'Fhe formal ſurrender of all right to tax North Ame 
ca, ptopoſed by the very fame miniſters, who, at the expen 
of Bfty thouſand lives, and thirty millions of money, ha 
for three years ſuceeſſively, attempted to eftabliſh this cla 
neceſſarily proves, either that thoſe principles, of legiflatio 
vwhith they diad thus aſſerted and thus abandoned, were u 
juſt in themſr lues, or that the whole power of Great Hrita 
untler their conduct, was unable to effectuate feaſopal 
dependency: of its own colonies. + A dilemmu _djſhondur: 
te them, and ruinous to us; and which, whatever file MW 
taken proves them wholly undeſerving of” the future con 
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ence of a Sovereign and a people, whoſe iinplicit truſt in 
em (the largeſt which eyer was repoſed in any miniſter, by 
py king or any 8 they have abuſed in a manner of 
ich the records of Parliament and-the calamities of the na- 
un are but too faithful witneſſes. 
If, with the whole force of Great Britain and Ireland, 
ted by the moſt laviſh grants, affiſted by thirty thouſand 
ermans, unobſtructed for a long time by any foreign po- 
„they have failed in three campaigns againſt the unpte- 
ed provinces of North America, we ſhould hold'ourfelves 
worthy of all truſt, if we were willing to confide in thoſe 
ities which have totally failed in the fingle conteſt with 
colonies, for reſcuing us from the united and freſh ef- 
s of France and Spain, in addition to the ſuccelsful re- 
unce of North America. 
ln ſuch a ſituation, a change of ſyſtem appeated to us to 
our indiſpenſable duty to adviſe. We have confidered 
da change as the only means of procuring that union of 
uncils, that voluntary effort of every individual in the em- 
x, which is neceſſary to be called forth in this hour of dan- 
rt, We have readily concurred in a ſincere offer of our 
and fortunes in ſupport of his Majeſty againſt the at- 
&s of his enemies. Thoſe valuable pledges both of what 
our own perſonally, and of what belongy to our fellow ci- 
ens {which ought to be, and are no leis, dear to us) give 
« full right to claim and demand ſome better ſecurity: for 
r being employed with judgment and effect, for the pur-. 
es for which we offer them, than can be derived from the 
nions in which all mankind concur of the total want of ca · 
ty of his Majeſty's miniſters. 
We have avoided recommending any ſpecifie meaſures, in 
er not to embarraſs government in a moment of ſuch dif- 
ty. But we have no ſcruple in declaring, that whatever 
5 the future conduct of Great Britain with reſpect to 
bc, the collecting our force at a proper time to reſiſt 
annoy our natural rivals and ancient enemies, ſeems to 
beyond a goubt to be proper and expedient. 
Secondly, We think this advice the more exfonable,” be 
iſe we know the obſtinate attachment of the miniſters to 
unfortunate ſyſtem, from the fatal predilection to which; 
have ſuffered the ſafety of the {tate to be endangered, 
the nayal ſirenggh of our powerful, jealous, and natural 
to grow under their eyes, without the leaſt attempt to 
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interrupt it, until it had arrived at its preſent alarming mag 
nitude, and hoſtile direction. . 

Thirdly, This plan appears to us ſtrongly enforced by the 
melancholy condition in which the miſconduct and crimina 
neglec̃ts of the miniſters have placed us. Our beſt reſources 
waſted and conſumed ; the Britiſh empire rent aſunder; 
combination of the moſt powerful nations formed againſt us 


with a naval ſuperiority both in number of thips and alacrit 


of preparation, And this country now, for the firſt time 


left entirely expoſed, without the aid of a ſingle ally; wi 
ſhould think ourſelves partakers in the offences of the mini 
ſters, and acceſſaries to our own deſtruction, if we negleted 
any poſſible means of ſecuring a proper application of a 
the force we have left, from a blind confidence in perſons 
on whote account no nation in Europe will have any confi 
dence in us. A manly diſpoſition in Parliament to app 
the national wiſdom to the cure of the national diſtempers 
would reftore our credit and reputation abroad, and induc 
foreign nations to court that alliance which now they fi 
from; would invigorate our exertions at hoine, and ca 
forth the full operation of that Britiſh ſpirit which bas! 
often, under the direction of wile counſel and a protectin 
Providence, proved ſuperior to numbers, bus which ce 


is to be exerted under miniſters and commanders who poſſe 
the eſteem and affection of the people. 
Me have in vain called for ſome plan on which to buil 
hetter hopes, or for ſome reaſon for adhering to the preſe: 
ſyſtem. _ > | 

We have in-vain requeſted-to know what have been t 
circumſtances .of the mediation, what are the grievanc 
complained of by the Spaniſh court, in order that we m 
weigh the juſtice of that war in which we are going toe 
gage; on which foundation alone we can rely for the pre 
tection of Providence. | 

We have urged the neceſſity of the great council of then 
tion continuing to fit, that his Majeſty may not be deprive 
of the advice of Parliament in ſuch a difficult eriſis. 

All theſe repreſentations have been met with a ſullen at 
unſatisfattory filence ; which gives us but too much xcaſon 
conclude that minifters mean to perſevere in that unhapf 
eourſe, which has been the cauſe of all our misfortune 
Aftcr doing our utmoſt to awaken the Houſe to a bggter ſei 
of things, we take this method of clearing ourſelves of 
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conſequences which muſt reſult from the continuanee of ſuck 
meaſures, 5 


RicHMonD, MAxchEsrER, 
 ABERCAYENNY, EFFINGHAM, 
DERBY, FERRERS, 
DE FERRARS, KIxo, 
HARcou nr, PoRTLAND, 
RockINGHAM, RA DNR, 
SCARBOROUGH, CoveENTRY, 
PoxsONBY, HEREFORD, 
DEevonsHIRE, © ForEy, 
VEL EGREMONT, FiT2zw1LLIAM. 
Adjournments and private buſineſs till | 
une 25. 


Bills to augment the militia and man the navy read the 
firſt time. 


Marquis of Rockingham ſaid, the alarming ſtate of the coun- Marquis ef 
try, and the weak ſtate of the navy, though imputable to Rocking: 
miniſtry in general, were particularly ſo to the firſt Lord of 


the admiralty, who ſuffered the navy, the great bulwark of 
the kingdom, to be in fo deplorable a ſtate (notwithſtanding 
his repeated promiſes, that it ſhould be equal at leaſt, if not 
ſuperior, to the united fleets of the houfe of Bourbon) that 
it was now much weaker than it had been on former occa- 
fions of public danger, and although ſo many millions had 
been granted for the tupport of it, it was barely equal to the 
fleet of France alone. The Marquis enumerated” various 
inſtances of miſconduct in the admiralty department, and 
particularly mentioned the ſuffering ſeven fail of Eaſt-India- 
men to put to ſea under convoy of only one ſhip, ſome days 
after the Breſt fleet had failed. He attacked - miniſters te- 
verely on this fact, and charged them with being either 
groſsly ignorant and deficient of neceſſary intelligence, or 
grofaly inattentive to ſuch information as they; obtained. 

e ſaid their conduct reſpecting the Spaniſh reſeript was a 
freſh inſtance either of their neglect, or of their want of in- 
telligence. If they had known of it before it was delivered, 
and ſaw that the war muſt happen, they ought not to have 
deceived Parliament, and declared, that there was no fear 
of a war with Spain, neither onght they to have come now 
with a violent bill, which nothing but the moſt preſſing exi- 
gency of aſfairs could juſtify ; the meaſure ſhould have been 
adopted ſooner, in order to have rendered it effectual; and, 
i tiey had nat foreſeen the event, they were the only perſons 
: igno- 
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ignorant of its being likely to occur; an ignorance. the more 


inexcufable, becauſe they had been told of it from almoſt 
every man on that ſide the Houſe, He ſaid, he wondered 
not at their turning a deaf ear to the noble Lords near him, 
after they had turned a deaf car to the advices of their own 
ambaſſador, What he alluded to was, the circumſtance of a 
noble Viſcount's rifing in that Houſe (in conſequence of a 
queſtion being put to him, whether he had or had not ſent 
miniſters due and timely information of the treaty between 
the court of Verſailles and the Congreſs of America, being 
in progreſs) and declaring, mY he had not only ſent mini- 
ſtry word of his knowing that the treaty was on foot, but 
had ſent them word of his being confirmed in his knowledge 
of it, and of its conditions. At that time he remembered 
a noble Viſcount then in his eye [Lord Weymouth} who 
fat next to the noble Viſcount in queſtien, role, and ſaid that 
it might be true; that what the noble Viſcount had declared 
was in every reſpect well founded, but they were not bound 
to believe it. The Marquis added, that he thought this at 
the time a little extraordinary, but from what he had lately 
heard the noble Viſcount, who was ambaſſador at the court 
of Verſailles, ſay reſpecting the court of Madrid, and of the 
delicacy with which that court ought to be ſpoken of, and 
the little doubt there was to be made of Caſtilian honour and 
ſincerity, he gave the miniftry credit for not placing too 
much reliance on what came from the noble Viſcount. Ha- 
ving dwelt for ſome little time on the deceit of the miniftry, 
his Lordſhip ſpoke of his own conduct, and juſtified himſelf 
from the charge of inordinate ambition, as the main ſpring 
of his actions, by reciting his own life, and declaring the 
marked character of his mind from his youth upwards. He 
taid he had been bred in principles of the warmeſt loyalty, 
attachment, and affection to his Sovereign, accompani 

with the moft -fincere regard and enthuſiaſtic reverence for 
the conſtitution; That from his earlieſt infancy he had act- 
ed upon theſe principles. That during the reiga of his Ma- 
jeſty's predeceſſor, c had, as ſome of thoſe who ſaw him 
then well knew, ſhewn the moſt zealous ardour to prove his 
loygity. That his Majeſty of that day had done him the 


honeur to ſay, he regarded him as a man of integrity. That 


in the beginning of the preſent reign, he felt the fame at- 
tachment to che throne, but was ſorry, in the opening of the 
reign, to fee chat deſigns were forming by intereſted indi- 
viduals neat the King's perſon, which neither promiſed ho- 
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nour to the Sovereign, nor happineſs or advantage to his 
ſubjects. That his Majeſty thought proper, to entruſt him 
with the a/miniftration of his affairs. That at that moment 
he ambitioned nothing; his ſole object was to act in ſuch a 
manner as ſhould preſerve the dignity of the Crown, and the 
happineſs and proſperity of the ſubjects in general; that he 
regarded the Americans as the younger children of the 
Crown, and by every means in his power humoured their 
frowardneſs, and contributed to their comfort, reſting on 
that alone his hopes to render them dutiful and affectionate 
to their parent country. How different had been the con- 
duct of thoſe who ſucceeded him in office! Inſtead of falling 
in with the little waywardneſs of America, they had oppoſed 
the ſternneſs of power to the harmleſs bent of inclination in 
the colonies; They had thwarted America in every point, 
and denied her requeſts in every particular. Not that he 
meant to ſay, America had been unreaſonable in her requeſts ; 
moſt of them were founded on juſtice, and upon our denial of 
giving them the relief they prayed for, reſted that righteouſ- 
neſs of cauſe which upheld every ſtep ſhe had taken. The 
Marquis mcntioned his Majeſty's having thought proper to 
change his adminiftration, and declared he at the time chear- 
fully acqui'ced in the alteration, hoping that matters would 
be conducted by men more capable of undertaking the ad- 
miniſtration of public affairs than himſelf, How far they 
bad been well conducted, he left it to the world to deter- 
5 mine. Of this he was certain, they could not have been 
{ MeonduQted with more zeal for his Majeſty's honour, nor with 
g nore anxiety to promote the proſperity of all his people. 
c Having come to this point, the Marquis mentioned Ireland, 
e and dee to know what miniſters intended to do reſpecting 
„ lat loyal and diſtreſſed country? He ſaid, it was highly ne- 
d Neſſary that they ſhould go a ſtep farther than their late re- 
x olution, before Parliament aroſe. He complained of the 
- cdief part of bis motion reſpecting Ireland, ſome weeks ago, 
- tying been infidiouſly omitted, and ſaid, that nothing but 
the hope that the King's ſervants were in earneſt, ſhould have 
induced him to have agreed to the omifſion. - After diſcuſſing 
this much at large, he deſired to know whether miniſters 
meant to prorogue, or only to adjourn Parliament, and at 
kngth- adverted to the bills upon the table, which he termed 
neaſures''of great magnitude, and upon. the face of them 2 
tonfeſſion on the part of the miniſtry, that the ſtate of af - 
fürs - was deſperate. He declared his readineſs to ſerve his 
2 cO un- 
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country as far as his abilities would allow, and ſaid he was 
fully convinced that great as the danger might be, this coun. 
try was equal to meet it fully and fairly, provided unanimi. 
ty prevailed. That unanimity, however, he feared could not 
take place while thoſe who had by their miſmanagement in- 
duced the preſent danger, were ſtill in office. He would not 
oppoſe the bill, but he had great objections to it in its pre- 
ſent ſtate, objections which be ſhould offer at the proper 
time, and when the bill came to be debated. 

With regard to the indemnity bill, he ſaid, that it was | 
not à little hard upon the ſubject, that aftes miniſters had „ 
from time to time been apprized of their fatal miſcondud, MI © 
and forewarned of the conſequences which would inevitably p 
follow, they ſhould,” when the predicted effect really came He 
upon. them, urge Parliament to content to bills which went 15 
immediately to deſtroy the liberty, and diſturb the quiet and WO 2 
comfort of individuals, merely upon the grounds of that ne- 
ceflity, which they had, by their obſtinacy and their igno- MW, 
rance, given nie to. The idemnity bill, the Marquis de- I. 
clared to be founded upon violence and injuſtice ; it was ſuch Wc: 
a bill as ought never to be countenanced but in a moment of W.., 
the moſt prefling emergency; it tended directly to violate ¶ inte 
parliamentary faith, and to deſtroy hat confidence whick No 
ought always to be religiouſly preſerved between the legiſla - N ande 
ture and the iubject: add to this, it carried in it an extraor- 
dinary gift of power to the firſt Lord of the admiralty, 
That was a point which ought to be ſettled ; was it under- 
ſtood, that the firſt Lord of.the admiralty was to grant war- 
rants of protection ad libitum ? The bill took away all par- 

Jiamentary protections; why did it not remove all others? 
If it was founded on neceſſity, that neceſſity ought to have 
its prevalence in all caſes without partiality., He begged. & 
therefore to know, if the firſt Lord of the admiralty was, by bree 
this bill, to be created fole arbiter of the liberty of the ſub -· I: mue 
jet The queſtion was ſerious and important, and therefore 

e expet᷑ted it would be anſwered. t. 

+» Earl of Sanzwich lamented, that the bill did not meet with, an 
that vhanimity, which he had flattered himſelf would cha- 
zaQterize its reception. From what had paſſed on the lai 
day's debate, and from what had then fallen from the nod! * 
Lords on the other fide of the Houle, he had been induced th. 
hope, that as the object of the war was now changed, and 
as. the queſtion at preſent was, whether France and 2 | 
ould bewvigocouſly oppoſed, every one of their Lordſhip 
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would join heart and hand in adding to the neceſſary exer- 
tions of government. He would not ſay, that there was an 
cppotition to the bill; from what had fallen from the noble 
Marquis, he was convinced there would not be any ; he was 
ſorry to find, however, that there was even the ſhadow of an 
oppoſition to it, The exrgency of affairs was certainly great, 
but it was ſuch as ought rather to create an ardour in the 
mind of every true lover of his country, than any idea of 
deſpair. The preſent meaſure was a neceſſary one, and 


added to the other preparations, would put the ſafety of the 


0 country out of doubt. With regard to what the noble Mar- 
„ quis had thrown out reſpecting the ſtate of the navy, it was 
ly WW: freſh proof to him, that every Lord on the other fide of the 
0 Wl Houſe thought it his indiſpenſable duty to attack the firſt 
ir Lord of the admiralty, let there be grounds for an attack of 


that aim and direction or not; for what had been the prin- 
cipal buſineſs of oppoſition during the ſeſſion? To endeavour 
to difquiet, accuſe, and harraſs as much as poſſible that oth- 
cer of the crown, who in the preſent criſis had moſt buſineſs 
ch of importance upon his hands, and who, if noble Lords had 
of really conſidered the intereſts of their country, and had thoſe 
ar I intereſts as ſincerely at heart as they declared they had, they 
ik WI would rather have encouraged to additional exertion than 
la- Wendeavoured to teize into ditcontent with himſelf, and diſre- 
or- gard of his public duty. Charge after charge had been urged 
ity W:zainſt the firſt Lord of the admiralty, and what had been 
er- Ide conſequence? Every one of the various charges that had 

been urged in either Houſe of Parliament againſt the firſt 
ar- Lord of the admiralty, had been in the cleareſt and ful- 
75 "leſt manner refuted and diſproved. His Lordſhip, in reply 
ohe what the Marquis had thrown out reſpecting the ill con- 
SA of miniſters heretofore, ſaid, it was true, that from un- 
foreſeen accidents, from ill -· ſucceſs in points which promiſed 
much better iſſue, the meaſures of his Majeſty's ſervants 
tad not all of them turned out fo well as they had every 
ralon in the world to have expected. He was far from blam- 
Ing any perſon, or ſaying who was in the wrong. He did 
Þ' mean to cenſure, he ſpoke merely in defence of thoſe 
ho were unjuſtly accuſed, for ſurely it was no proof of 
timinality to have been unſucceſsful. The noble Marquis 
ad thought proper to ſay, that the navy was in a deplorable 
Fate, He denied the aſſertion; on the coatrary, he inſiſt - 
"F< upon it, that the navy was at preſent in the moſt reſpect- 
ich ble ſtate that ever was known fince Great Britain was a 
(UE Vor. XII. X xx KkKing- 
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kingdom. To prove this, his Lordſhip recapitulated the 
number of men and ſhips in commiſſion during four years of 
the laſt war, and particularly inſtanced the amount of each 
in 1759, which was by far the year of the greateſt exertion, 
In that year he ſtated that 86,700 and odd men were borne 
on the books of the ſhips of the line then in commiſſion, and 
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that the number of ſhips was 97. At preſent, he declared, 
we had not quite ſo many ſhips, but what we had were 
greatly ſuperior in point of ſtrength, being chiefly firſt and 
iecond rates (whereas in 1959, out of the number ſtated, 
there were twenty-five fixty-gun ſhips, and now we had but 
one ſixty- gun ſhip) and the number of our ſeamen at preſent 
amounted to $1,000 and odd, which, confidering that we 
loſt 18, coo of the ſeamen employed laſt war, by not having 
America, was ſurely a very conſiderable number. The fleet 
under Sir Charles Hardy, he ſaid, was as fine a fleet as ever 
was ſent out; it was now very ſtrong, and in a few days it 
would, he hoped, be much ſtronger. The noble Marquis 
had complained of ſeven Eaſt-Indiamen having been ſent to 
ſea under the convoy of a ſhip of forty guns, and he had for- 
merly ſaid of twenty guns. The noble Marquis was miſtaken 
in both points. It was neither a ſhip of twenty, nor a thip 
of forty, but a-ſhip of fifty guns, accompanied with a fri- 
gate. At the ſame time they were ſuffered. to fail, Admiral 
Darby was at fea with ten ſhips of the line; therefore there 
was no danger. As ſoon, however, as Admiral Darby re- 
turned, orders wete ſent after the Indiamen to bring them 
back. By ſome accident, the firſt orders did not reach them; 
other orders were afterwards ſent, which did come up with 
them, and they returned ſafe, His Lordſhip juſtified the 
ſuffering them to ſail at firſt, upon the then ſtrong appear- 
ance of ſafety, and the prefling requeſts of the company, that 
they might fail as early as poffible. The French fleet alto, 
it had fince appeared, were not out; and the event had 
proved, that had they been permitted to ſail they would have 
gone ſafe. His Lordſhip next took notice of what the Mar- 
quis had fatd reſpecting Ireland, and declared, he underſtood 
that matter was ſettled to the ſatisfaction of both countries. 
He then returned to his great topic, the ftate of the nav, 
and (aid, that every effort of vigour was making in his de- 
partment} and ſo tar was he from thinking that there was 
any blame due to the firſt Lord of the admiralty on the ſcore 
of neglect or inattention, he: flattered himſelf, that time 
would few that there had not orly been the greateft exer- 
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tion that ever was known for the laſt two years, or rather for 
the laſt eighteen months (for ſince that time only the war 
had really been commenced, and this country had began to put 
forth her ſtrength) but that the navy was on a very reſpectable 
footing, and very ſhortly it would be much more reſpectable 
than it now was. He acknowledged, that at preſent the on- 
ly deficiency was want of men; the bill under conſideration 
would, he truſted, remedy that complaint ; indeed, what had 
been done under the idea of it already, had materially, very 
materially, leſſened the neceſſity in queſtion, and in a very 


little time indeed, he hoped, the neceſſity would no longer 
exiſt, | 


Earl of Derby ſaid, that there was not any one of their Earl of 
Lordſhips more willing to contribute to the defence of the P*r%y+ 


kingdom in a moment like the preſent, when miniſters them- 
ſelves acknowledged the great peril in which we ftood, than 
he was. He heartily wiſhed that the unanimity which the 
noble Lord at the head of the admiralty had adverted to, 
could be brought about. Perfectly convinced he was, that, 
at leaſt on the fide of the Houſe on which he then ſtood, an 
unanimity of ſentiment to ſupport his Majeſty againſt his ene- 
mies of the houſe of Bourbon, prevailed in the moſt eminent 
degree; but how was it poſſible that they ſhould be unani- 
mous in joining in the meaſures propoſed by thoſe very mini- 
ſters who had, by their miſconduR, their weakneſs, and their 
want of policy, brought this once glorious kingdom to the 
miſerable condition to which ſhe then felt herſelf reduced. 
He meant not to oppoſe the preſent bills, becauſe in ſuch a 
moment, he would not furniſh miniſters with a p 
brought forward in future, why they were unſ 
neither ſhould he have riſen at all that day, ha 

ble Lord at the head of the admiralty faid; thatſey 
which had been brought againſt him had 
Good God, was it poſſible for their Lordfſhi 
tience, and hear ſuch an aſſertion !' Had not a noble Earl 
moved an addreſs to his Majeſty for the removal ofthe firſt 
Lord of the admiralty but a few weeks ſince, and ot the 
noble Earl ſupported his motion by a variety of facts, to ſe- 
veral of which no anſwer had been given ? Had any refuta- |, 
tion been attempted of the charge of leaving Lord Howe 
in America without a reinforcement, in a moment when 
it was known that Monſieur D'Eſtaing was under fail for 
America with a large fleet, which, had wind and weather 
per nitted, might have extinguiſhed all our hopes in that 


quarter of the globe ? What anſwer had been given to the 
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charge of not having ſent a fleet into the Mediterranean) 
What anſwer had their Lordſhips heard to the charge of not 
having ſent a fleet to prevent a junction of the fleets of Tou- 
lon and Breſt ? Why had not the firſt Lord of the ami. 
ralty this year prevented the Breſt fleet from ailing ovt to 
Join that of Cadiz? His Lordſhip added other interrogato- 
ries, and denied the noble Earl's aſſertion was well founded, 
Earl of Brifte! ſaid, that he had no intention whatever of 
rifing that day, had not the noble Lord at the head of the 
admiralty 1 attempted to miſlead the Houſe reſpecting 
the navy. His Lordſhip declared, he made no ſcruple to 
— that the delivery of the Spaniſh reſcript was ſole- 
ly owing to our fleet's not being at ſea ſooner. He owned, 
at the thirty-one fail of the line, now under Sir Charles 
Hardy, were as fine ſhips, and he believed as well manned, as 
ever put to ſea; he wiſhed, however, that they had gone to 
ſea ſooner, and he charged 
with being guilty of the groſſeſt miſconduct in not having 
got them out before the French fleet ſailed, emphatically de- 
claring, that-if he had, he verily believed we might now 


have been at peace with France, with Spain, and with Ame- 


rica. He reprehended the fame noble Earl, with his uſual 
acrimony, on account of the navy of England being decreaſ- 
ed ſo much ſince the year 1771, when Lord Hawke left 139 
ſale of the line behind him, eighty-one of which, his Lord- 
ſhip declared, were at that time ready for fea, He aſked 


what had the noble Lord done with thoſe ſhips and the money 


ſo liberally and almoſt laviſhly granted him by the public to 
ſupport the navy? To prove what the number of the navy 
at preſent was, the Earl drew forth a paper, and enumerating 
the ſhips of the line under Sir Charles Hardy, under Admi- 
rot Byron, in America, in the Eaft-Indies, upon our coaſt, 
at Corke, and elſewhere, ſtated that the whole of the ſhips of 
the hne how ready for fea was ſeventy- ſix, though poſſibly 
in two or three weeks we might have eighty or eiglit y-one. 
Fhis, he ſaid, was a number ſcandalouſſy ſmall 3 confidering 
the money that had been granted, and the ſhips Lord Hawke 


left; the navy of England ought at leaſt to amount to 140" 


ſnil. In anſwer to what Lord Sandwich had faid reſpecting 
the want of men, he declared, that was not his argument; 


he complained” of want of ſhips; he was convinced thatÞe 


there were men envuch to be had, if the proper means were 
taken to obtain them, The noble Lord at the head of the 
K bed iid, evety charge brought againſt m— 


the firſt Lord of the admiralty. 


n r re 


» WH been diiproved. He appealed to their Lordſhips whether he 


+ ud not ſtated a variety of charges in order to juſtify his 


noble Earl. What was the contequence ? The motion was 
o ot rid of by a previous queſtion— was that a refutation ? 
be noble Lord at preſent confeſſed miniſtry had been un- 

fortunate, * Taking him on that ground only, it was an am- 
He reaſon why he ought to quit his office. This was not a 
ec ay for unfortunate miniſters to guide the public helm. His 


o WM Lordſhip 121d, he was far from wiſhing to clog the meaſures 
o MW of government at this criſis. 5 on the contrary, he was ready 
-. Wo alliſt with his perſonal ſexvices, and without any, emolu- 


, Woeot, in repelling the common enemy. He called upon mi- 


es niſters to give proof of the ſincerity of their pretended zeal. 
as Ni offering their lives and fortunes ; declaring that the words: 
to which conveyed. the offer, were not fo weighty as the air. 


ty. Nbhich hore it: to the ears of thoſe to whom they made it; 
ng Nut they ſhould proceed to realities, and that now was the 


e. Wiime to give a teſt of their true meaning; let them reſign 


% cheir ſalaries, their penſions, their emoluments, and their rever- 
ge- bons, and let the amount go to the payment of the neceſſary 
nal Mexpences of the times. Having uttered this in a loud tone, 
af. e owned he {poke with heat but not with paſſion; the ſub- 
29 N warmed him; he defired to be heard diſtinAly, and he 
d- Mv:iſhed he could be heard from one end of the kingdom to the 
ed Naher. What he ſaid was fair; it was warrantable. At the 
ey ame time he declared, that he called upon thoſe who were in 
to ¶ place to make no very great ſacrifice, — man poſſeſſed of 
avy No thoutand a year, was able to give as much as he was, if 
they would but be contented to live within a moderate com- 
mi- Hias. The miniftry, and thoſe in place, had derived great 
aſt, Memoluments from the public for many years, and it was but 
s of Nat, that in this hour of the — of their country, they 
;bly Nhould give back a little of the wealth they had amaſſed from. 
me, Ihe national revenue. With regard to one of the bills upon 
the table, it was liahle to great objection. It muſt neceſſari- 
ly interfere with the firſt and moſt preſſing ſervice that of 
the navy. It would be impoſſible to man the navy, recruit 
the old corps, fil up the new levies, and create a new militia 
n one and the ſame time. The objects were each of them im- 
portant, but they could not be all ſerved at once. The great- 
t object was our navy, for upon that, and that chiefly, reſted. 
ur ſecurity; The Earl laugbed at the idea of deſpairing. 
badi had been the faſhion of the day to hold out terror to the 

. public, 


motion for an addreſs to his Majeſty for the removal of the 
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public, to alarm them and to throw them into deſpondency 


This was cruel, it was unneceſſary. There was in this coun 
try an inexhauſtible fund of riches and reſources ; more that 
able to repel ten times the dangers and diſſiculties that far 
round us; but all depended upon thoſe riches and thoſe re 


urces being properly called forth and properly exerted, If he 
heard that miniſters ated with vigour, he would be the firſt ma 

to applaud their conduct. The noble Lord at the head of the 
admiralty, if he knew his duty, would ſee that he ought to go 


all lengths to, ſupply the fleet with men. The indemnity bit 


Was a very proper one, but why had not the meaſure bee 
1ooner adopted? This was not an hour to talk of protections 
The fleet was the grand object, and nothing ſhould check the 


exertions to man it. Had he been in the noble Earl's place 
he would not only have put in practice what the bill went tc 


authorize, but he would have ſtripped all the privatcers j 


every port in the kingdom; there ſhould not have been 


Aingle merchantman ſuffered to put her bowſprit out to {e: 


till the grand fleet was fully manned, and able to protect her 


MM Earl of 


Sandwick. 


When he ſaid this, he did not mean to have it underſtoo 


that he was an enemy to the commercial intereſts of thi 


kingdom; far from it: no man had them more at heart 


but in a moment like the preſent, the intereſt of individual 


depended altogether on the intereſt of the public; the Iatic 


muſt be ſerved firſt in order to ſecure the former. His Lordthi 
advanced ſeveral more very ſtrong arguments, in proof tha. 


our having a formidable fleet was the primary concern of th 

nation; that with it, we had nothing to fear, and that ever 

man who did not contribute all in his power to further th: 
reat object, was an enemy to the kingdom, 

Earl of Sandwich in reply, ſaid, that the noble Earl an 

he differed exceedingly teſpecting their facts; the noble Eat 

had ſtated to their Lordſliips what he thought to be the pre 


Jent number of ſhips in commiſſion, but as that by no mean 
agreed with what he could prove to be the number, he beg 
ged leave to be indulged with his ſtate of facts, and he wou 
leave it to their Lordſhips to determine which was the mo 
to be depended upon. 


The noble Earl had ſaid, there we 
[ Lor 


only ſeventy-ſix ſhips of the line in commiſſion. 


Briſtob ſid, I mentioned ſeventy-fix at preſent, pofhiblih 


in three weeks there might be eighty or eighty- one.“ Th 


noble Earl had been greatly miſinfotmed; there were fever 
more than ſeventy-ſix, and though he did not chuſe exadll 
to ſay what was the number, thus much he would ſay th. 


A. 1779, 
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e verily believed, by the end of the year, there would be 


hip inſiſted upon it, notwithſtanding what the noble Earl 


reſent was in a more flouriſhing ſtate (oonſidering the fliort 


mtted his office the next day, a greater number would ap- 
ar on paper, but ſuch an argument was mere fallacy. ' 


ould have the noble Earl's ſupport and affiftance, In reſpect 
what the noble Earl had ſaid upon the prefent indemnity 
ll, and in accuſation of the admiralty for not having 
ought in ſuch a bill before, he begged their Lordſhips in 
neral to conſider, that the meaſure was, as had been ſtated, 


prive many individuals of their preſent comfort; it would 
kerefore have been highly unjuſtifiable io have harraſſed the 
dect with it, till that exigency and that neceffity which 
one could warrant it, really preſſed. The moment was now 
me, and therefore it was now propoſed. His Lordſhip 
&d a variety of other arguments in ſupport of what he 
en ſaid, as well as in ſupport of his former ſpeech, reſting 


table fituation than ever, and that the preſent bills were 
ch as the criſis of affairs rendered neceſſary, and therefore 
has he hoped would paſs unanimoufly. 6 Ogre 


enty-fix were all that were now ready, but that he ſup- 
ſed there might be eighty or eighty-one in a fortnight or 
re weeks. | ek hv 


W's. He ſhovld reſerve the chief of his objections till the 


ceſſary 


nore than ever this kingdom had in commiffion at any one 
ime, from the firſt inſtitution of the monarchy. His Lord 


d faid of the declining ſtate of the navy, that the navy at 


ime in which it had been put into the condition it was now 
n) than had ever been known. The noble Earl had talked 
Lord Hawke's having left 139 fail of the line, when he 
ft the office of firſt Lord of the admiralty. If he reckoned 
ery thing, he could make up a greater numbef; and if he” 


With regard to what the noble Earl had thrown out re- 
ecting the propriety of-prefling from privateers, &c. ha 
clared he was happy to hear his Lordſhip's ſentiments up- 
a ſubject, in which the admiralty had poſhbly adopted the 
ry meaſures adverted to; in that caſe at leaſt he hoped they 


meaſure of ſome violence, and ſuch as certainly tended to 


afhdently on his affertions that the fleet was in a more re- 


nea Earl of Briſtol rephed, that he had ſtated the fleet of Ear! of 
D eland to be but ſcventy-ſix in number. He had ſaid, that ©#* 


per time of debating the two bills, but he thought it ne- 


N Duke of Miancheſter declared, there were now two preſs Duke of 
M0; on the table, a bill for a land preſs and a bill fof'a fea Manchefer, 
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Duke of 
Boles. 


would be followed by other commercial bodies, and wou 


Duke of 
Mancheſter. 


Dake of 
Richmond. 
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ceflary to alarm their Lordſhips, and call their conſideration 


to the real importance of the ſubject. He then ſtated the h 
difficulty of raifing 2 militia when it was originally iuſtitu- MW * 
ted; the ferment it occaſioned, &c. &c. : 

( 


- Dake of Bolton entered into a diſcuſhon of the difficultie; 
that would attend the carrying of the two bills into execa. Ml © 
tion, and ſpoke with great apparent knowledge to a variety of 
maritime points. He ſaid, that ſuppoſing the taking all the ha 
men that could be got, without regard to protections, to man 3 
the thirteen ſhips of the line now ready for ſea, furniſhed a 1 
ſufficient number, that thoſe miniſters would be mad who 
ſent ſhips, which now had no men on board, to ſea with tuch 
riff-raft, His Grace reprehended the militia in general, as 
inadequate to any real ſervice, and after enumerating his ob- 
jections to them, ſaid, a fig for your new militia bill, it is not 4 
worth a farthing ! His el alſo pronounced the late offer fe 


of the Eaft-India company to build three ſhips for govern- den 
ment, a frivolous, impertinent, and impudent offer. That it 
was rather an inſult than an eſſential benefit, and that be An 
believed it was brought about through the influence of the Lo 


firſt Lord of the admiralty. | 
Lord Dudley anſwered the Dukes of Manchefter and Bol 

ton: declaring, in reply to the firſt, that the preſent militi; 5 

bill was no more a land preſs than the former militia bill was al 


and adding, that though it was true the original balloting fo limt 
militia occaſioned much ferment in the kingdom, and gave 105 
[LOT 


riſe to great uneaſine ſs, that he did not believe the ſame coo 
ſequences would follow the preſent act, becauſe the milit 
was now much better underſtood, and men's minds were curec 
of the fooliſh prejudices which formerly filled them upon the 
ſubject. In reply to what the Duke of Bolton had ſaid re 
ſpecting the offer of the Eaſt-India company, he declared 
that fo far from thinking it a frivolous or impertinent offer ; 

he thought it a very handſome and a very noble offer ; tha ruck 
it did the company the higheſt credit, and he did not doubt! 


have the moſt ſalutary effect. | 

Duke of Maucheſler defended his former argument, de 
claring, that the original militia bill certainly was a lan. 
preſs, and ſo was that now on the table. a 
Duke of Richmond began with informing their Lordſhipi® 
that having underſtood the Houſe would be prorogued eat 
in the week, he had been down into the country, upon | 
| milit! 
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militja duty, but hearing of the bill then under conſideratjop, 
he had inmediately returned, ia order to aſſiſt in that Houſe 
as much as poſſible in ſupport of ſuch meaſures as might, in 
the preſent moment of public exigency, appear to the wiſ- 
dom of Parliament proper to be adopted. The two biljs 


urgent neceſſity could juſtify, They were, as a noble Du 

had declared them to be, on preſs bills, 75 the militia 
bill not leſs fo than the indemnity bill. For what was preſ- 
ing but a compulſory mode of obliging perſons to take 

arms, to become either ſoldiers or ſailors, and to ſubmit to 
martial law againſt their inclinations, and againft their con- 
ſent ? Thus much for the principle of the bills; not that he 
meant what he had ſaid, as an objection to them; in times 


ww oe public danger, every confideration muſt give way to the 
= ſafety of the empire. The + r of individuals, even their 
de dearcft privileges, muſt at ſuch a moment be ſuffered to be 


invaded, and that under ſanction of law, It only behoved 
miniſters to take care, when they atrempted meaſures of the 
extent and violence of thoſe which the two hills before their 
Lordſhips authorized, that there was real occaſion for ſuch 
meaſures, and that the danger was of that degree, as would 
bear them out for having aſked ſuch unlimited powers of 
Parliament, With regard to 8 the militia, he had 
himſelf ſuggeſted it in the very laſt debate in that Houſe: 
Moot that he intended to run a race with the noble Viſcount 

Lord Dudley] who ſaid, he had hinted it laft year; he was 
perfectly indifferent from who the idea firſt came: he did 
not wiſh to lay claim to the originality of it; he merely re- 
minded their {oottbipe of the circumſtance, to ſhew that it 
vas one of the means for procuring men, to which he had 
turned his thoughts, The preſeat, bill, however, was not 
uch as he had hinted at, there were clauſes in it, which 
truck him as highly improper ; ſo much fo, that he really 
elieved they would render the whole bill nugatory and im- 
practicable. The clauſe which augmented the companies 
from fixty to an hundred men; and the cliuſe to em 3 
lis Majefty's lieutenants to accept of any number of volun- 
ters, and appoint officers to command them, appeared to 
im to be liable to very great objection. They were novel- 
es in the militia, and might interfere materially with raiſ- 

g the men by ballot, e had his doubrs alſo, whether it 
ould be nofible to raiſe the whole number. He remem+ 
Need the violent tumult that there was in various parts of 


Vor. XII, | Yyy the 


upon the table, certainly, were ſuch as nothing but the moſt | 
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che kingdom when the militia was firſt inſtituted. Forces by 
Were obliged to be employed to protect the magiſtrates in WM fu 
the execution of their duty. It was true, as the noble Vi. ly 
coutit had ſaid, the matter was now better underſtood, and L. 
much ef that prejudice which artful men had inculcated in be 
ignorant minds againſt the militia, was ſubſided; but the ¶ ve 
buſineſs of raiſing a militia was not yet fo eaſy as the noble WM the 
Vifcount imagined. Laſt year only there were riots and ex; 
diſturbances. In the very county in which he had the ho- the 
Hour to be his Majeſty's lieutenant, the people were in a fer- ¶ ari 
ment; with a great deal of talking to them, and a great deal nol 
of- trouble, the diſturbances were quelled, and quiet was re- 
ored. From that partial tumult it was warrantable to ſup- 
. there would be à great difficulty in raiſing a new 
ilitia, and probably an army muft be employed in order to adh 
carry the meaſure into execution. Another objection he kad i the 
to the bill was, that the militia now to be raiſed, were, by the ſuc 
Pill, to be raiſed for three years. Why ſo? The exigency affe 
might not laſt ſo long. Beſides, in a moment like the pre- ¶ opi 
ſent, every poſſible encouragement ſhould be held out to in- 
dividuals to offer their ſervices; it was in the free ſpirit of 
the people that our er and not in a body of 
men preſſed reluctantly to bear arms. Why then ſhould the 
men be torn from their families under the unpleaſant idea 
that they were not to return for three years ? There was no proj 
occaſion for the bill's carrying with it ſuch an obſtruction to pref 
the very meaſure it tended to authorize. Say half the time; by r 
if the exigeney then remained, how eaſy was it, having the nua 
men trained and diſciplined, to get them again? Their pre- the « 
Judice to the ſervic would then be worn out, and being ac- uſe 1 
cuſtomed to a militia life, by far the greater part of them that 
would enliſt again, or come back as ſubſtitutes. At any rate, ¶ con 
his Grace adviſcd avoiding compulſory meaſures as much} getti 
as poſſible; and for that reaſon it was, he ſaid, that he ſhould The 
give the preference to accepting ſuch offers of raiſing regi · I fore. 
ments as had been made to government. 
Noching, his Grace declared, could more ſtrongly mark 
the want of deriſion and firmneis in the King's maniſters, 
than the mode in which he underſtood this bill had paſſed in 
the other Houſe of Parliament. The firſt Lard of the trea- 
ſury had brought it in, and propoſed that the number to be 
railed;hould be 31, , or in other words, that the militia 
ſhould-be æugmented to double its preſent number ; a con- 
verſation took place, and vpon ſomething that had been * 
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by ſome perſon or another, up roſe-the firſt Lord of. the trea- 
ſury's ſecretary, and propo ed that the number ſhould be on- 
y 15000 ;-by and by, after ſome more converſation, the firſt 
Lord of the treaſury changed his mind again; and the num- 
ber was altered back to 31, 500. It was this irreſolution in go- 
yernment that made all their meaſures fruitleſs. No one of 
the miniſters knew their o- minds; how then could they 
expect that the nation at large would put that confidence in 
them which they required, and from whence alone could 
anſe that condiality and unanimity, binted at that day by the 
noble Earl at the head of the admiralty? For his part, he 
mas free to ſay, he thould have more confidence in men who, 
when they came to Parliament with any meaſure which, had 
been agreed on in the cabinet, propoſed it fairly and ſtrictly 
adhered to it, even though it might be argued by one: fide of 
the Houſe, that it was objectionable and impolitic, than in 
ſuch undetermined miniſters, who liſtened to all with an 
iffected deſire to be inftrafted, and were at a loſs upon which 
opinion to reſt their conduct, whether upon their own, or 
upon one of thoſe ſuggeſted by others. Having made this 
remark, he'recurred to the militia bill then under conſidera- 
tion, and ſaid, that as the preſent bill was worded, it was li- 
able to be made a precedent of, and to authoriae the ealling 
out a double militia whenever his Majeſty's miniſters thought 
; no proper. There ought to be inſerted in it ſome words; ex- 
| to preſi ve of the neceſſity upon which it was founded, either 
ne; by mentioning that the power was granted during the conti- 
theWW nuance of the preſent war with France and Spain, or during 
re · the expectation of an invaſion, He next complained of the 
ac-W uſe made of the militia when they were embodied, - and, ſaid, 
ml that he was ſorry to ſee we were lofing fight of the original 
ate, conititution of the militia, more and more every day, and 
uch getting nearer and nearer to the idea of an army of regulars. 
uldF The militia was originally ſormed, not only as the ſtationary 
egi · ¶ force of the kingdom, but as à means of local defence. 
For this reaſon it was exceedingly wrong to move the mili- 
tia of one county into another. He was aware of dhe ar- 
gument- that men under arms ſhould have no local attach- 
ments, and that they ought to be as ready to maintain this 
pot of ground as that, and in ſhort to fight for their country 
any where. This was good doctrine when applied to the re- 
gular ſoldier, but very bad doctrine when applied to the mi- 
Iliia-man. The local affections of the latter ought to be en- 
couraged as much as poſſible, whereas the ſoldier ſhould be 
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taught to regurd all places alike; and to become a citizen of 
the world, prefervmg only that general love for his country, 


and thatzeal-for its intereſt and its honour, which ever had, 
and he doubted not cver would be the characteriſticks of all 
ranks of the Britiſh army. By changing the militia of the 
reſpective counties, and marching thole raiſed in one part of 
the kingdom into another, that regard for their natale ſalum, 
that family attachment and connexion which would make x 
—.— fight with the utmoſi ardour an defence of a parti- 
— WE wholly deſtroyed, and a general indifference 
cvs, in the minds of the whole body. Add to this (and 
which indeed was by no means the leaſt ill confequence of 
marching the- militia of one county into a diftant county) 
the knowledge of the ſtrong parts of the kingdom, which 
thofe militia- men born near them muſt be poſſeſſed of, and 
which-might be rendered effentially ſerviceable, was loſt al- 
together; ſo that if a deſcent were made by the forces of 
France, and the regiments of Berne, Rouſſilon, and Orle. 
ans attacked any particular county, they would know full as 
well the-pailes, high grounds, heaths, incloſures, aud roads of 
it, es. that part of the militia who happened to be there ſta- 
eo and upon whom the defence of it would necelſanly 
devolve. Un Grace, at the ſame time that he made this re- 
mark, obſerved, that what he had there ſaid, applied chicfly, 
or rather altogether, to the militia of the coaſt counties. 
INES of 'Rutlandſhire, Leiceſterſhire, and other inter- 
irts of the kingdom, ought certainly to be moved nearer 
ſea, becauſe, as à deſcent muſt neceſſarily be made 
coaftwiſe, it could be of no uſe to keep any part of the mi- 
Jitia in the inland counties. 499 
Beſides this, his Grace ſaid, it was highly impolitic to con- 
vert the militia into ſtationed garriſons, and to lock them up 
in one ſettled camp all the ſummer, till both men and ofhcers, 
without doing the leaſt good, were moſt heartily tired of 
their ſituation. By this means they learnt merely their com- 
mon evolutions, and kgew nothing of the teal and moſt eſ- 
ſentiab duty of a ſbldteri At preſent doubtleſs many igno- 
rant perſom might agree to enter, if cholen by the ballot, ot 
as ſubſtitutes, —— the ridiculous idea, that parading at 
8 at Warley Common, aod reviewed bf 


was all that they had to do, and that in ſo doing 
— — it was termed, defending their eouatry. Ibis, 
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if no-invaſion was feared; the preſont bills on the table were 
withour a pretence. The Lord-leutenams' of rhe reſpectide 
counties had it in their power to give the commander in 
chief very important information, and they ſhould be con- 
yened for that purpoſe, The weak and ſtrong parts of the 
coaſts ought to be aſcertained, that the former might be for- 
tified and camps marked out near them. There were ſeverul 
other things highly neceſſary to be done, and which he did not 
eren hear were in contemplation. Had the cattle in the ſe- 
veral counties near the ſea been numbered, and a4 
place appointed for them to be driven to, upon che rft 
alarm of a foe's attemping to land? Had fuch a place been 
cholen for the general rendezvous of the cattle, ſo driven to- 
her, that it might conveniently be reſorted to as oecafion 
uld require, and be changed according to the change of 
citcumſtances? Had an account been alen of the quantity 
of hay and corn in each county on the coaſt ? ' And, he 
was exceedingly important, had it been aſcertained what - 
number of teams and horſes there were in the reſpective di- 
tris, for the purpoſe of carry ing off the forage, and driving 
xt further inland, whenever ſuch a meaſure ſhould appear pro- 
per? Were there powder magazines eſtabliſhed withig reach 
of the army, neceſſary to be ſtationed near the coaſts in or- 
der to repel a deſcent * Was there a fingle beacon erected 
in order to give the alarm upon the approach of the foe ? 
Theſe and many other meaſures ought ly 14 inſtantly adopted, 
if miniſters were ſerious in their expectations of a deſcent on 
dur coaſts. There was another queſtion alſo of the firſt im- 
portance, and that was this Was there prepared a ſofficient 
quantity of thoſe inſtruments, more uſeful in military ope- 
rations of defence, than either muſkets, bayonets, or ſwords? 
what he alluded to was pickaxes and ſpades. Let this coun- 
try for once learn from America; let the miniſters conſider 


Jo what it was that the lang continuance of the war aerots 


the Atlantie was atcribable—to their intrenchments. Ever 


Gazette account, from the affair at Bunker's Hill to the very 


laſt action told us that iſthe Americans had been uncommon- 
ly active in their works of this Kind; that they were in- 
trenched up to their teeth; that as ſoon as one Work was 
demoliſhed, another at a little diſtance preſegted itſelſ and 
mother atter that ; in ſhort, that the induſtry diſplayed m 
this kind of defenſive? operation was aſtoniſhing. Bet us 
ao learn from France, and recollect, when we attemptrd a 
deſcent! on the coaſts! of ' that kingdom laſt year, what ob- 
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ſtacles ve met with, and what was the nature of thoſe ob. 
ſtacles ? At pteſent he had not heard that the coaſts had been 
even viewed by engineers, nor a ſingle foot of earth turned up 
for an intrenchment. Suppoſing that the latter ſhould turn 
out to be unneceſſary as a matter of defence, it could not be 
unneceſſary as a matter of inſtruction to the militia, any more 
than marching and taking poſitions, of which from their pre- 
ſent management, they could not poſſibly have the ſmalleſt 
idea, and though in caſe of invaſion, a very neceſſary and ma- 
ter jal part of the ſervice, was what, unleſs they were immediate- 
. in it, they would be perfectly ſtrangers to. His 
race added, that after all, take as much pains as poſſible, 
the militia could never be rendered equally ſerviceable with 
the regulars; it was very true there were many fine corps it 
e but the ſervice was ſo different, that it was a thing 
not to be expected that they ſhould in the day of danger prove 
as good foldiers. When he ſaid this, he had not the ſmalleſt 
doubt'of their zeal and fpirit ; he ſpoke merely of their want 
of kill and practice, a want that it was not in the power of 
domeſtic diſcipline to ſupply. Et 1 ina © 
Another objection he had to moving the militia of one 
county into another, was this; at pteſent moſt of the lords 
licutenants of counties ſerved themſelVes in the militia, and, 
according to their military duty ought to be with the corps 
they had the'command of, let thoſe cor ps be ſtationed at ever 
ſo great a diſtanee from the counties in which they were bal- 
toted.” In conſequerice of the preſent act, it would be in- 
eumbent on them to be in their own counties in order to affif 
In calting out and balloting the new militia and in appoint: 
ing officers. - It was morally immpoſſible for them to be in two 
places at one and the fame time, conſequently one of the du- 
ties, cither their civil duty as lords lieutenants, or their mili- 
tary duty as colonels of 'militia, muſt be neglected. Add to 
this, as an objection tothe preſent bill (what ought to be 2 
very great conſideration) the expence that doubling the mili- 
tia would-coft the nation. His Grace ſaid, it ſeemed of late 
to have bern adopted by government 2s'a maxim, that the ſe- 
curity of the public muſt inevitably be great if the coſt were 
large. There never was a more tooliſn idea. It not only 
was # nem ſeguitur, but to go to a great expence without a cei- 
taintyv of producing ſome adequate effort was at all times 
bighiy imprudent; at this moment, it was playing into the 
enemies hands, and cutting our own throats to ſave them the 
touble. It might be ſaid, that he threw this out to ſave him- 


ſei from payijug more to the public necefſfities; very far from 
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theſe. ten years, and if it were leſſened a third more, he was 
2 able to live upon a little as any one of their Lordſhips. 
His Grace earneſtly, exhorted miniſters. to attend to what he 
had ſaid, and to impute it to its true motive a defire to ſerye 
bis country in the hour of difficulty and danger. Let them 
not imagine that their places were wanted, and that what fell 
from him and from other Lords near him, aroſe from any 
wiſh to diſpoſſeſs them of their offices. Thoſe muſt be bold 
men indced, who, at this moment, wiſhed to hold reſponſible 
fituations, He had no ſuch wiſh, he did aſſure them, When 
this country was at war with her natural enemies, France and 
Spain, he felt it to be his duty, and he thought it was the duty 
ih Wl of every man, to do his utmoſt in ſupport of his Majeſty's 
crown, and the intereſt of the kingdom, againſt the Houſe of 
no WM Bourbon. The caſe was widely different, when we were 
we ſolely engaged in an unjuſt war with America, Then he 
Tot MW withed for peace, and would have done all in his power to pro- 
ant cure it. His feelings had been of another kind from the firſt 
- of moment that the French reſeript was delivered laſt year. As 
ſoon as he heard of it, he made a tender of his ſervices in an 
one capacity; either in the regular army, in the militia (in which 
rd; be was then ſerving). or by railing a regiment of riflemen. 
nd, We were, his Grace obſerved, much in want of ſuch corps in 
our army, and therefore he had offered to raiſe either riflemen 
ever Nor chaſſeurs. If the French made a deſcent, our army would 
bal. feel a great diſadvantage from having neither riflemen nor 
in- WM curs to oppoſe to their chaſſeurs, As a proof of the very 
ig eſſential ſervice of ſuch corps in à ion, his Grace mentioned 
int: an inſtance of eight hundred of this fort of force, being poſted 
tro dy General Imbott, laſt war, in a thick wood, near Caſſel, 
gu- directly in the front of the French army. He ſaid it was 
nin. Moniſhing the execution they did, and the difficulty with 
4 to which they were diſlodged was inconceivable. They placed 
de il chemſelves two and two behind the trees, and were ſuch admi- 
nil. able markſmen, that as ſoon as any of the enemy ventured 
bath forward. they dropped them, After trying for a conſiderable 
e fe. I time to diſlodge the e riflemen, the French general was obliged 
were] o march up a large body of his infantry with the utmoſt ra- 
only pidity, and by that means, with very great loſs on his ſide, at 
cti-· ength diſpoſſeſſed them of the wood. His Grace declared he 
ume bad offered to raiſe. theſe ſort of men, from his cnowledge of 
/ thell beit great Wg and from our want of ſuch corps, He 
tbefcould have gained nothing by raiſing them z his rank in the 
him- amy would not have been more exalted; and it was impoſ- 
0 ble for him to haye derived any one advantage; government, 
cha do weyen, thought proper to reject his offer. He ue 
93 2 
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that an offer to raiſe a regiment af horſe had been made lately 
by a noble Duke; indeed that offers of di fferent kinds had come 
from two noble Nukes, and two noble Earls, but that mini. 
ſtry had either refuſed to accept them, or had accepted them in 
ſo unhandſome a manner, that it would have been more civil 
to have refuſed them. The Duke of Rutland, he was told, 
bas offered to raiſe a regiment of cayalty, the expence of 
which the noble Duke had been given to believe, would coſt 
im la, col. Surely if miniſters threw cold water on ſuch 
an offer, they ought to do more themſelves. He had not heard 
of any offer comiug from them; and as a noble Earl had well 
ſaid [ Earl of Briſtol] “ the air that conveyed the offer of their 
lives and fortunes was more ſubſtantial and weighty than the 
words of the offer, unleſs the truth of it was proved by cor. 
reſpondent actions. Laft war, the noble Earl at the head of 
the admiralty had raiſed a regiment. Had he offered to raiſe 
one now ? If he had, he had not heard of it. Had the firſt 
lord of the treaſury offered to raiſe one ? He believed not. Let 


* noble Lords bigh in office conſider appearances a little, and 
I 


were confiftent in nothing elſe, let them for their own 
ſakes be conſiſtent in their attempts to prove that oppoſition 
had no view but to get into place, no deſire to ſerve their 
country, and that they only aimed at inducing freſh misfor- 
tunes, baving nothing leſs at heart than the intereſt of the 


empire. | | | 
His Grace declared, he had heard without doors that it was 


intention of miniſtry to ſend a part of the militia over to 
Ireland, in caſe France and Spain ſhould begin their attacks 
there, He warned them that if ſuch a project were practiſed, 
the, faith. of Parliament would be broken, and not the leſs 
broken, | becauſe this or that regiment had been induced to 
agree to, or becauſe they had voluntarily conſented, The ex- 
preſs patliamentary ſtipulation with every man choſen by bak 
lot was, that he ſhould not be ſent out of the kingdom; the 
nditiog,. though individually made, was a general pledge of 

zith, and ought to be rigidly obſerved, Let the miniſtry 
pauſe à moment, and reflect on the danger of violating the 
parliamentary faith in any one £407 W hat was their ar- 
gument teſpecting Ireland ? That the Parliament had pledged 
itlelf,to enter upon an immediate conſideration of their grie- 
vances, early next ſeſſions, and to afford them all the relief 


that was confiſtent with the well being of this kingdom, If 


the parliamentary faith were broken in one inſtance, it might 
broken in another; and Ireland, by our violating our faith 
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in, d to the militia, would have juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion that 
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conſideration and relief of her diſtreſſes. Now he was ſpeak- 


ing of Treland, his Grace ſaid, he was naturally led to correct 
ab error which he had been given to underſtand, he had made 
in his laſt ſpeech, reſpefting General Conyngham; no man 
meant leſs to miſlead, much more to commit error in points 
where profeſfional character was at ſtake than he did, He 
had ſaid that General Conyngham, ſecond in command in 
Ireland, had never ſeen a ſhot fired in his life. He had been 
fmce: informed, that the general had been in actual ſervice 
when young, and that he bad lately ſerved two campaigns. 
This certainly proved that he had been miſtaken in his de- 
ſeription of the general, but it did not alter his argument; 
which was, that the officers appointed to command in Ireland, 
though men of diſtinguiſhed characters in private life, had 
never ſeen ſuch ſervice, as they muſt neceſſatily be at the head 
of, in caſe Ireland were attacked. ' 0 
A report, his Grace obſerved, had been circulated, which 
if it were not to be deemed an addition to our misfortunez, 
was certainly an addition to our diſgrace, He had heard, but 
could ſcarcely credit the report, that it had been reſolved in 


cabinet to invite a foreign prince to take the command of our 


forces at home, and to ſuperintend the defence of the king=-- 
dom, Was it poſſible that miniſters had gone ſo far in evil us 
to think ſeriouſly of a meaſure ſo inſalting to every Britiſh 
officer, and ſo abſurd in itſelf ! He was far from intedding to 
caſt the leaſt reflection on the military talents of Prince Fer- 
dinand. During the laſt war he had ſerved under him in Ger- 
many, and it being his duty to be near his perſon, he had the 
beſt opportunity of knowing his ability as a general, and of 
admiring his conduct. But let miniſters for a moment recol- 
lect the very eſſential difference of the ſervice ay commander 
in chief in Germany laſt war, and commander in chief in 
England at this criſis. Let them candidly conſider the op- 
poſition of circumſtances, and then let them ſay, if they were 
mad enough to purſue a plan which was engendered in folly, 
and which could only end in ſhame and ill- ſacceſs. Prince 
Ferdinand laſt war, commanded in à country, of ieh there 
was not a pace but what he was intimately acquainted with, - 
as well as N 475 uage, cuſtoms, and number of its inhabi- 
tants. He Jed alfo an allied army, chiefly compoſed” of. 
foreigners... In ils Kingdom e yould have to head an army 
of Engliſhmen, naturally averſe. to à foteigh leader, and to 


command. in à country, every foot of which, as well us its 
language, cuſtoms, &c. he was perfectly a firanger to, Ex- 
clufive of this, what a libel wguld the bringing over Prince 
Ferdinand be to every Britiſh officer? Was 5 


ere no Engliſh- 
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man capable of heading Engliſn forces ? We: all our able 
generals, and all our able admirals employed, that we were 
obliged to ſend abroad to irecruit for. commanders? Was no 
native of England ſufficiently. maſter of military ſcience, to 
be capable of undertaking the defence of his country, with a 
2 Britiſh army, amounting tonal 100, oo N orbid it 
honous, and forbid it ſhame !. While a Keppel and a Howe 
were unemployed in our fleets, and a Howe and a Burgoyne 
unemployed i in our. armies, let not the diſgrace of inviting fo. 
i to protect our country from a foreign foe, be added to 

the catalogue of, national ignominy, and national calamity |! 
With regard. to the,impre(s bill his Grace declared, that it 
went a very mamma length. It was à groſs violation of par- 
liamentary fait, a direct attack on the peace and freedom 
of the ſubject;; in ſhort, it was. a meaſure of ſo much magni- 
tude, that nothing but the moſt crying exigency could coun- 
tenance it; for a moment. Before arliament therefore gave it 
the ſtamp of their authority, it was incumbent upon miniſters, 
by. an honeſt confeſſion of the true ſtate of our affairs, to ſhew 
that they could not do without it; and here his Grace took 
occaſion to ſay, that he was far from 20 of n that if 
' we were teally weak, it was the duty of miniſters to conceal 
our weak neſs; that might be very good polic Berk. 
matter in, doubt. whether a foreign. enemy 22215 break with 
us or not. To conceal domeſtic weakneſs from other powers 
was 2 pious fraud, ſanctiſied by wiſdom and good ſenſe, but 
in a moment like the preſent, when, all that we had to dread 
was at our door, it was a matter not only of the greateſt folly 
but of the grofleſt criminality, to deceive the nation, and not 
to tell them where the country was weak. He was perfectly 
oonvinced the danger would be : Jena the more it was known, 
becauſe, be it what it might, the country had abundant re- 
ſources, pot there was ſpirit, enough. jn the people to give the 
ngth to go» ernment, but it was impoſſible for the 
peoples 108 — zeal be gver ſo ardent, to ſupport government 
unleſs they were informed to what point, it was 
y.that their zeal ſhould. be directed. One great 
See the bill he was then ſpeaking to, was, the paſſing 
it Ae it adver "ar, to an e per Sane gh If the 
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o law, and all e pe fate laws were unjuſt, and contrary' 
[the ſpirit of 8 a — taking away of 
ions alfo, as it would materially affect trade, was a very 
ſerious ' conſideration, ' The preſent bill, if he ſaw it in its 
true light, would throw an additional and inordinate degree of 
power into the hands of the firſt Lord of the admiralty. It 
was highly neceſflary, therefore, before their Lordſhips gave 
their conſent to the bill; that they ſhould hear from either the 
noble Earl himſelf, or ſome other miniſter, how that power 
was intended to be exerciſed. The queſtion concerned the 
public materially, but it concerned him moſt materially; - If 
the coal trade were cramped, not only the city of London and 
almoſt every manufactory in the kingdom would he deeply af- 
feed, but his fortune would be much injured. Did the noble 
Earl at the head of the admiralty, mean to protect the coal 
trade? It was a queſtion which ought to be anſwered. His 
Grace: reprobated in ſevere terms the practice of ſelling pro- 
tections at the admiralty- office. He declared that no man 
ought to be favoured with a protection, who was not entitled 
to one, on account of the nature of his trade, and the benefit 
which the public derived, or were likely to derive, from his 
being protected in that trade; where he was ſo entitled, he 
ought to have the protection free from any charge whatever. 
is Grace concluded his ſpeech with recommending to 
miniftry to endeavour to create what they themſelves preached 
up, unanimity; and this, he told them, they could never ex- 
pect to attain, unleſs they totally changed the ſyſtem of their 
meaſures. He cautioned them not to place too much confi« 
dence in a majority in Parliament ; there were times, and thoſe 
ſeemed to be at hand, when the voice of the people at large 
would be heard, and miniſterial deluſion would ceaſe of its 
deſired and uſual effect. At preſent, he aſſured them, a great 
many of their parliamentary majority, the moment they had 
got on tlie other ſide of thoſe doors, within which they had 
given their votes in fupport of miniſters, made no ſeruple to 
ſhrug up their ſhoulders, and to declare, that the preſent mi- 
niſtry was the moſt weak and abſurd that ever 3 
nation ; that their meaſures were founded in the - 
norance, and conducted with the moſt marked negligence and 
want of ſpfrit, and that they were upon the whole the moſt 
incompetent miniſters this kingdom was ever curſed with, 
Without doors the majority Was three to one againſt them. 
In all parts of the kingdom, in all companies and on all oeca- 
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hended without mercy. Let them not therefore truſt to the 
aſtoniſhing degree of apathy and inſenſibility that had cha- 
racteriſed the nation ſor years. They had themſelves occa- 
ſioned the cloud which now blackened the Britiſh horizon ; 
let them beware it did not burſt upon their own heads! 
Earl of Effingham ſtated two or three objections to each of 
the two bills; and particularly found fault with the exemp- 
tion of the Eaſt- India company, expreſſed in the indemnity 
bill. | 19 1 

A ſort of general converſation enſued. The Marquis of 


Rockingham, the Earls of Briſtol and Effingham, the Duke 


of Richmond, the Lord Preſident and the Earl of Sandwich 
taking part in it. | | 
The Marquis of Rockingham again put his queſtions about 


Rockingbam« Ireland, and the remaining right of granting protections, 


which the bill would leave veſted in the admiralty-board ; de- 
claring that the power was inordinate, and ought: not to be 
truſted in ſuch hands. That the terms, which he underſtood 
the Iriſh would demand and expect, were, a free exportation 
of their woollen manufactures, and a tax on abſentees. The 
Marquis complained of miniſtry taxing his property in Ire- 
land to pay penſions to proſtitute Lords of Parliament, and 
members of the other Houſe ; he threatened to ſtay in this 
country no longer, unleſs Ireland, where he had a large pro- 
, was relieved. | F 91 


Earl Gower, Earl Gower ſaid, that he underſtood the Iriſh were perfectly 


ſatisfied with the parliamentary pledge of faith; that in the 
receſs the matter ſhould be fully canvaſled, and early the next 
ſeſſions ſuch relief as this country could grant, afforded to that 
confeſſedly diſtreſſed and loyal people, With _ to pro- 
tectione, he conceived the admiralty- board would poſſeſs no 


more power than they formerly had, and he dared anſwer far 


Dake of 
Richmoad. 


Earl of 
Þrificl. 


it, they would only uſe their diſcretion where it was abſolutely 


ary. ; 
& = Duke« of Richmond ſtated, that his property would be mate- 
nally altered, if the coal trade was not protected, and com- 
plained of the practice of ſelling protections at the admiralty» 
office to inviduals. His Grace ſaid, he knew a large body of 
failors, he would not ſay where, who exerciſed their ptofeſſion 
in perfect ſecurity from the prefs.' He had-reafory to believe 
they paid largely for their protections. [Suppoſed to allude to 
the port of: Brighthelmſtone. ) gnminqans e 
Earl of Bell ſaid that he was for allowing protections to 
no perſons whatever, hut thoſe in the coal: trade; and if the 
'oity of London and the-ſeverg] manufaRories in the 1 
* | wo 
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would not be greatly diſtreſſed by checking the coal trade, he 

was free to ſay, he would not even agree that they ought to 

be protected, before all the navy was completely manned, +» 

Earl of Sandwich ſaid no protections were ever given or Earl of 
ſold to ſingle men. That it was aſtoniſhing the number of Sandwich. 
xtections that were wont to be made out at the admiralty- * v2 
office, which this bill would put a ſtop to. That the admi- 
ralty protections were always granted to maſters of certain 
veſſels for ſo many men each, and ſtipulated fees were paid at 
the admiralcy-office, That in no public office buſineſs was 
done without ſome fee ; he ſaw therefore no ground for com- 
plaint againſt that office over which he prefided, more for 
taking its accuſtomed fees than any other. n * 

t There was no diviſion, 
Private buſineſs, and adjournments till 
June 28. | 

Earl of Coventry (previous to the order of the day) recom- Earl of 
mended unanimity as a thing highly neceſſary. in an hour of C. 
danger like the preſent, His Lordſhip exhorted minifters, if 
they had the leaſt regard for the intereſt of Great- Britain, or 
the honour of the Crown, to put an end to the American war 
immediately. He ſaid the American war was a miliftene 
about the neck of this country, which pulled her down, and 
rendered every effort to retrieve her character, as a great na- 
tion, ineffectual; he earneſtly therefore urged them to loſe: 
no time in ſetting about the relieving us from ſuch a clog, de- 
caring, that although be was as ready to own he wiſhed 
America independent as the moſt flaming member of Con- 
greſs, he was now ſpeaking not his own ſentiments but the 
language of thoſe, who ſtill had a hope and an expectation 
of getting America back to this country. He underſtood, 
that ſince the large detachment had been ſent from Sir Hens 
ry Clinton's army to the Weſt- Indies, our affairs acroſs the 
Atlantic wore a better appearance than before; if the leſſen - 
ing our army at New-York was attended with-ſ& much Be. 
nefit, it was warrantable to preſume that the withdrawing te 
whole of the army would produce ſtill greater advantage. 

For theſe reaſons he moſt heartily wiſhed, that during the re. 

ceſs of Parliament, miniſters would employ themſelves in en 

deavouring to effect ſo ſalutary a purpoſe, aſſuring them thats 

of all the meaſures they could poſſibly adopt, ĩt at the moſb 

likely to promote unanimity; for however averſe ũᷣ great num. 

to ¶ ber of people both within and without daors might have been. 

the I and certainly were, to carrying on aniunujuft war againſtój 

om I brethren in America, there coulg be hut one ſentiment reſpec . 
mn | ing 
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A xalume ; à volume to which, if their Lordſhips did go into 
nu committee upon the preſent bill, he ſhould have frequent 
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ing the war againſt our natural enemies; every man would 
join heart and hand in ſtrengthening the arm of government 
againſt the Houſe of Bourbon, and miniſters would reap the 
advantage of having their meaſures ſupported by the united 
vomeiatthe naten. | 

Duke of: Grafton, in conſequence of what the noble Earl 
had throwu out reſpecting union, ſaid, he was as ready as 
any one man in the kingdom to be unanimous in ſupporting 
ſuch meaſures as were moſt likely to contribute to the defence 
of this country againſt France and Spain, and to give vigour 
to our military exertions, in a eriſis in which military exer- 
tion, both by ſea and land, was ſo neceſſary as the preſent. 
He could not, however, conſent to an union with that ſet of e 
men to whoſe bad conduct all the danger and difficulty of the nt 
hour was to be aſeribed. The beſt way to procure unanimity Ver 
would-be for thoſe men to retire ſrom the government of this W'®Y 
country, to which they had proved themſelves wholly inade- ena] 
quate. They had not only, by their weak meaſures, brought Wn 
on-all -the-diſgrace and all the calamity which overwhelmed Ne. 
us at this moment, they had not only loſt all confidence at * 
home, but they had contrived to loſe all confidenee abroad, WW 


Hence it was that in this perilous crifis we ſtood without a WV) 


ſingle ally ; all Europe looking on with indifference, or rather N 
perhaps with 2 hope to ſee us cruſhed and annihilated. His 
Grace ſaid; he was in the country upon his private buſineſs Maj 
when he fir ſt heard of the bill, which was that day to be the 
ſubject of conſideration, if their Lordſhips went into a com- 
mittee upon it. It ſtruck him inſtantly that a bill fo ſuddenly 
brought in and hurried through the other Houſe in ſo hafty 
a manner, that their Lordſhips might almoſt count the hours Ne 
ſince it was firſt ſpoke of, muſt be a very raw, indigeſted and 
imperfect performance, As a proof of this aſſertion, he te- 
minded their Lordſhips of the great variety of our militia laws, Neat. 
and the maniſold errors that had from time to time eſcaped in 
moſt of them. He mentioned alſo that the laws themſelves 
were fo. voluminous, that à few-years back, when it W E 
thought ad viſeable to review the whole, and collect the effen- (491 
tial clauſes of each, into one ſtatute, that ſtatute fwelled into Per 


occaſion to call heir Loruſhipsꝰ attention to, in the courſe of me 
what he meant to offer, reſpecting the bill then conſi- er. 
deration. Having faid this, be inſormed the Hou e, that az 
ſoon as he heard of the bill, he poſted: to town inſtantly, 4s 
8. 3 $714. 2 th : 193! and 


* 
* * 
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nd, arrived. at bis houſe. yeſterday. evening. That he there 
found the bill, which he preſutneg had-been delivered as ſoon, 
u it was printed. That as, be expected, when he came to 
rad. it, he diſcovered it to be full of errors and full of de- 
ets. He was not at all ſurpriſed at finding it in that ſtate, 
becauſe. when he conſidered. in what a haſty manner it had 
deen drawn up, it was impoſſible that it ſhould be otherwiſe. 
His Grace then ſtated the parts of the bill which appeared to 
nim to be particularly objectionable, and firſt he mentioned, 
bat in the ſecond clauſe, it was enacted that it may be law 
ul. lor his Majeſty to order and direct the number of private 
nen to ſerye in the militia to be doubled.” The words pri- 
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of ue men, his Grace commented upon for ſome time, obſer» 
de ing, that thoſe words confined the new militia to the private 
ty nen only, and did not give the leaſt hint of the officers neceſ- 
us 


ary.to command them. He next adverted to the clauſe which, 
nabled his Majeſty to augment the militia companies to the 
nt umber of one bundred and directed that one lĩieutenant ſhould 
ed Ide adged to each company ſo augmented. This be declared 
at as an innovation, that might be attended with bad conſe- 
d. Wiences.; he added likewiſe, that it was the firſt mention of 
t Hay officer, and that it ſo effectually took away the right of 
ner pointing officers” from the lieutenant of each county, and 
is om the three deputy lieutenants, and veſted the power in his 
ofs Majeſty, that if he were ſent to, as Lord Lieutenant of Suf- 
the Mk, and deſired to appoint the officers of the new militia, 
m- W* ſhould write word back, that, according to the act of Par- 
nly lament, he had no power; that he could not aſſume 

uch power, for that by the act, his Majeſty alone had the 
wer. After arguing this point very ably, his Grace recom- 


and ended to the Houſe a ſerious reconſideration of the bill, ſta- 
re} ing, that the meaſure it tended to authoriſe was of infini 

ws, Nreater extent than they might poſſibly foreſee; that however 
{ in Phufible it might appear in theory, it might not upon trial, 
des eaſy to be carried into practice, and that if they did not 


ze that opportunity of deliberating upon it with due cir-- 
umſpection, they might heteaſter haye much reaſon to la = 
reep i. fl ours 0 Ink Age to Abs E 

Duke of; e ſaid, that he had for many years taken Duke of 
peat deal of trouble about the militia ;. that as originally Manchefer, 


* 


med, it Wasa conſtitutional force, and fuck he hoped it 
er wo ] Rp hs r 
hany points, and therefoſe dught to be vety deliberately con- 
ny W169, :; His. Grace flared a variety of obſections to che form, 
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Lord 4 "Fart of Briſtol Bs 1 to ſpeak, when the Lord Con. 


Earl of 
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che bill, and done to its 1e Abdel. He goubted the prac- 
| ricability 6 Gre meafut . 155 I Ie the'effe&t it mi bY have 

on other ſery ices, to the former, he Arts that 
it would pear ha e 11 üble from the ſeatbn of the Yar 
in which it mu 9 We carried iritb execution; 
| arveſt coming on, and all the hyuſbandmen preparing to br 
* that very corn and d provehdet, ' which was not 705 of 
terial importance to che individual whoſe property it was, but 
tb the nation at large, whoſe ſubſiſtence depen ed upon it, 
erßteially the lybſiftencs of 15 arm He queſtioned like- 
wiſe the poſſibility ining wy men 5 the bill called 
for, ap d. Mende! fo] eie pr zt enſue from at- 
opting ol enforce the act f tue bin paſſed Into an ad.) 
Ear alſo upon the neceſſi y of recruſting the old corps, 
b 53 10 men to the new Tevies, Tobi ing it to their 
 Lorath IPs, gs, ol it was not obvious that one 2 would 
elm with agether, and that perhaps by attempting to raiſe a 
a RY it would be impo either to eSmlete the 
of the nayy, to eee the old regiments, r for 
rack of The nobility pole offers to raſſe regiments, &c. had 
EEC, to £ 845 their men. He men oned, that he had 
Fer 0 


A made an off fr s eee, to raiſe a regittient, but 
bas been Te 


Caller alked if it would not be better to have the order of the 
| 5 al. that the buſineſs might be more regular? Tube or- 
15 of_ 8. day was read accordingly, and a deſultory kind o 
ate enſue 

; Earl of Brin faid he ſhould not have riſen that day, had 
it not been attempted both within that Houſe, and without 
"doors, to aflert that he had miſtated facts relatiye to the navy 
. and! 115 he not Gal was, confuted in that erroneous ſtatement 
but that he had ack ledged he was confut 5 This was a 
TO $ Mk tion, He Ba 1 to their Lordſhips from authen 
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die accounts, which he defied any one Lord, either in or 0 
of 7 to diſprove, i 6700 % adhered ad what he hat 


of. every occaſion infft ſted on, viz. that the "manning ” of the fre 
wo the fir conſideration, and ought to 1 9075 nun 
5 He fig, th no mealure which Was he feaft Thi 
ce; "hat 9 24 end, 1.40 . mA "receive the co b to. d 
e 85 : 1 k REP reſent 1 5 ap 5 8 and 

Ilitia Aden dery 1 oy had 
| that Und Sb 9 1 portani 125 ery ices Lori 


3, dow "to vote the bi blind committ 1 5 * 
i. Would determine him, would be an anſwer from K. 
con} . 


. * 


commander in chief of the army, relative to the deficiencies 
of the army. Report ſaid that the army was from fourteen 
to ſixteen thouſand. men, mort of its complement. If this 
were true, it was an unanſwerable argument againſt acceding 
to a bill, which if paſſed into a, law, would ſwallow up al- 
moſt every man in the nation fit for ſervice,  . Betore he ſat 
down, he would afk another queſtion of a noble Loid in his 
eye [Lord Sandwich] were the corps of marines complete? 
If they were not, it was an additional reaſon, why, in a mo- 
ment like the preſent, the augmentations of the militia was a 
meaſure impolitic, and improper to be adopted., _. 
in which we now ſtood, he had hoped that every mode of cal- 
ling out the ſtrength of the country, which was propoſed, 
would be readily * * and ſupported by Parliament. That 
he had himſelf had his doubts of the practicability and prudence 
of the preſent meaſure. That there was ſcarcely an argu- 
ment which had been urged againſt it, which had not, at one 
tim or other, ſince the meaſure was firſt propoſed, occupied 


opinion, from the conſideration, that the bill apparently held 
out the mode moſt likely to collect a large force for the de- 
fence of the kingdom ſpeedily, That the bill as it ſtood, was 
not of neceſſity to be adopted in toto; moſt of the objections 
which he had heard made to it might be met, and the com- 
mittee might fo alter the bill, that the whole might be done 
away. He wiſhed to hear the opinion of every Lord u 
the ſubject, and as it was a topic of very great importance, 
he ſhould be for adopting the ſentiments of the majority. 
With regard to the queſtion put by the noble Earl who ſpoke 
laſt, reſpecting the deficiencies of the army, he was not com- 
petent to anſwer it, and if he were, he was free to ſay, he 
ſhould think a direct and explicit anſwer highly ĩmprudent. 
Thus much he would declare, the amount of the arme 
forces in the kingdom, including the militia, which had been 
ſtated by a "noble Duke laſt Friday, was, he believed, ex- 
tremely | erroneous ;_if be was rightly informed, "the groſs 
number Wa many thouſands ſhort of the number ſtated. 


to be taken to that extent in Which it bad been adverted 

0 pier 15 argument 48 int the preſent bill, evict. 
had been built dn that foundation, was müch ſhaken. . His 
Lordſhip {earneftly adviſed the Houſe to go into a committee 
upon the bill, and ſaid, that it might be there ſo altered as 
Aaaa 


Vol. 


his mind ; that however he was inclined to foregoe his own ' 


The effective troops therefore how in the Kingdom qught not 


| E unobjectionable. Before the Earl lat down, be 


* 


Eatl Gower declared, that in a criſis of emergency like that Earl Gewers ii 
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begged leave to notice hat had been ſaid about foreign al- 
Haners, and called to their Lorafhips* recollection, that in 
the miniſtry of the ableſt ſtateſmen, ſuch alliances as the na- 
tional ãntereſts moſt required had been in vain endeavoured to 
-be'eftablifhed ; it was no argument of the weakneſs or the 
Al- conduct of the preſent adminiſtration therefore, that they 
had failed in their endeavours to make all iances with the court 
2 Ruffia, or ocher European powers. His Lordſhip added 
arguments in ſupport of this aſſertion. | 


Lord Tew®> Lord Tönen reprehended the folly of providing for a 


Herd. 


home defence only, and loſing ſight of the neceſſary proviſion 
for the maintemance and ſupport-of our diſtant dependencies. 


He faid; it reſembled the conduct of a poor wretch in the lat 
tage of 


mortality, who turned all His attention to his ſto- 

mach, and thought if he kept that tolerably warm and com- 
fortable; be was ſafe, although his extremities 8 
and rheir"tofs of function muft neceſſarily approach the ſeat 

of life by predation, and end in putting a period to his exi- 

ce. His Lofdſhip declared that no man was more 

than he was to give government every —4 that Parlia- 
ment could give them fot the deſente of the 6. cp 3 it was 
neceſſury, however, to confider how far any meaſure propoſed, 
was uate to the purpoſe it was avowedly to an- 
fwer. The preſent militia bill was ſuch, as he „ Was 
Father founded in zeal than in prudence. At preſent the army 
wanted many recruits, and there were ſeveral new corps to be 

raiſed.” Both of theſe objects ſtruck him, as objects which 
oughe to precede the raifing an additional national force, and 
for this reaſon; the regulars, whether raiſed as recruits to the 


= a - raiſed under the offers of nobility as new regiments, 


be ſent out of the kingdom, ſent wherever the 
eflure of affairs might require. At preſent we had, poſlei- 
g at ſome diſtance. The Weſt-Indies, it was faid, would 


_  be'the object of attack on the part of our enemies. We could 


not ſend any of the 'miilitia' to the Weſt-Indies, neither could 
we ſend an vf the regular forces now in the kingdom; the 
ſeddiag of the nt was prohibited'by law, and the ſending of 
boar gn = tr rey Ain fact, we. could not 
pure them? When'ſuch was the raſe, why ſhould we attempt 
 toinotiopotize every man in the 2850 t ſot a foldjer, by 
' nuginentng che militias to double its preſent number? His 
1 parged alſo the” fime urguments as thoſe uſed by the 
Due © cheſter, reſpectin impropriety of put 
ue meaſute id practice j wi proach'of the ha 
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preſent bill would claſh with, other: wich, aſking who = 
nifters. ſhould, deſite tp Warp, eripple, and obſtruct the te- 
cruiting,far the amy, by throwing in the way of that © greae 
object 3 bill which, if it could be carried into eee, and 
| much doubted whether it could. or not, would effectually hin- 
der men being got, either by the regulars, the new dor 
by the navy? fe declared, that every gentleman in the army 
Win knew, that ſince the militia-was firſt eſtabliſhed, wes te- 
cruiting ſervice for the army was greatly checked, and almoſt 
ut an end to. After other arguments in ſupport; of his yy 
ſhip $ . he adviſed a different mode of armam 

hat pf each, gentleman in bis own county arming his fol- 

owers, and regiſtering their number, by which-means each 

| county would have its own force, and ſuch a force as he-was 
conyigc would ſerve more effectually in driving the eoun- 

ae of a foe, than any other force whatever. 

. Tode threw. out a variety of hints reſpecting this idea, 
and at. length. concluded with declaring, that he did not ap 
prove the militia bill ; but that if he d no better — 
ple pole » be ſhould certainly vote for that, becauſe in a mo- 
met like the preſent, he thought no man ought to deny his 
ſupport to ſuch, meaſures as were ſuggeſted for the deſence of 
the kingdo however ſhort thoſe meaſures: might fall of what 
he conceiy Za be propoſed and carried into execution 
with greater effe 

Earl of Briſtol ſaid, he conſidered the ſilence of che- Earl of 
mander in chief of che army, reſpecting the deficiencies he B! 
had Aud to, as : , Ty fact; he therefore cet- 
tainly ſhould oppoſe the t bill, and for that reaſon he 
B their Lordſhips, that the bill ſhould. not be com- 
mitted,” ” 

"Duke of Grafton reſtated bis objections to the bill, and aid, Duke of 
that the mote ſie thought of it, the more he ſaw; its defects Grofien- 
and its ill-tendency. conjured the Houſe to take à little 
more time t covuſider, it. He ſaid, his buſineſs in the coun 
try Way prefſin agg; that he was to be in camp next Mon- 

day ; he would, * give up 7 perſonal confidera- 
tion 2 matter ter of f ſuch moment. He begged, therefore, that 
their 1 ordſhips. would, anf only defer committing the bill till the 
\ 10 mornings, — wjpite might have an opportunity of 
1 cli 18 3 ves, once more, and proſiting by 
f. ins ex had i bf ay. S 
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been delivered near a fortnight, and it was. cuſtomary for the 
people in general to ſhew a ſpirit, equal-/to the wiſhes of go- 


vernment, to repel the common enemy, that in Suffolk he 


bad not ſeen the leaſt appearance of that ſpirit, no one offer 
having been made him to accept a commiſſion in the new mi- 
Iitia. His Grace uſed a great many other arguments to in- 


duce the Houſe to coincide with his propoſition. 


Lord Chen Lord Chancellor called the attention of the Houſe to the 


gellor. 


Earl of E 


into the beft tate of defence that was poſſible ; whatever were 


queſtion,. which was, whether the bill ſhould be committed. 


His Lordfhip entered into the argument, urged the .neceſlity 


of calling out the force of the kingdom, ſubmitted to the 
Houſe, what was the moſt proper means of calling out that 
force, and informed them, that agreeing to the motion that 


the bill be not committed, would be in _fa&-denyirig the ne- 
deſſity of encreaſing the national force in any meaſure what- 


ever. The preſent bill, he ſaid, migbt be imperfeR, and 
might be liable to challenge in point of form; it would not, 
however, be preſumed, be liable to any in point of principle, 


"becauſe in à crifis like the preſent, he did not conceive that 


any man would ſay he was an enemy to putting the kingdom 


the errqrs of the bill, as far as be was, enabled to judge from 
the objections which had been taken, there was not any one 
of them vhich might not be cortected in the committee. 


Earl of Efinghom declared he underſtood that his Majeſty 


1 had appointed the Earl of Hillſborough to the vacant ſecreta- 


Earl of 


Derby. | 


ryſhip, whom he had always regarded, though not as the 
principal, yet as the, ſecondary inſtrument in occaſioning the 
American war. If he was right in his information, he de- 
clared he would oppoſe the preſent miniſtry with redoubled 
vigour, becauſe it ſhewed that the ſame meaſures and the 
ſame. ſyſtem were intended to be adopted which firſt cauſed 
all our misfortunes, He ſaid, on ſuch ground he would op- 
poſe. his Prince, and he ſhould think it as much his duty to 
do ſo, as if he had lived in the days of James the Second. 
He animadverted with great. ſeverity to the celebrated circu- 
lar letter; and confined his ſpeech to a review of the meaſures 
of nity when, Lord Hil)\borough was laſt in office. 


2arl of Derby ſaid, he meant neither to vote ane way or 


the other When be firſt came down to the Houſe; but from 
what he had heard, he was confirmed in his opinion, that the 


bill was. impracticable. His Lordſhip entered into a hiſtory 
of his offers to raiſe a regiment, made on. the delivery of the 


French reſcript, to the noble ord at the head of the Aweri- 
can department, and ſince the delivery of the Spaniſh reſcripty 
16 a to 
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o the preſent commander in chief, and complained of being 
geatly il}-treated' on both occaſions, and being marked as an 
objeR of miniſterial perſecution. ** 
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Duke of Mancheſler maintained his former argument, and Duke of 
iſter re- ſtating the inconveniencies that the carrying the pre, MHanchefer. 


ent bill into execution would moſt probably be attended with, 


viſed the new modelling the bill. His Grace ſaid, he made 


0 ſeruple to confeſs that he was againſt the bill, ab imo, as 
the noble Lord on the woolſack had phraſed it; if he con- 


9 L 


ſented to the bill in any ſhape, it would be upon condition, 
that only the laſt-clauſe was ſuffered to ſtand, and that every 


ine which carried in it the leaſt idea of a compulfory execu- 
ton of the act ſhould be expunged. | Ln br 


Duke of Richmond ſaid, he had mentioned doubling the Duke of 


nilitia in a late debate as a feaſible project in caſe of neceſſity, 
but-he had-not dreamt of 05 the meaſure into practice, 
in ſuch a manner as the preſent bill ſtated, He agreed per- 


Richmard. 


ſectly with Lord Townſhend, as to the propriety of raiſing 


county corps, declaring that ſuch corps were, of all forces, 
the moſt capable of driving the country in cafe of neceſſity. 
After diſcuſſing that, and a variety of other analogous topics, 


he ſaid, he differed in ſome degree with the noble Earl FBri- 
fol] He thought the navy the firſt object, and that it 
ought to be manned immediately; but he did not think, if 


we met with an accident at ſea, that it was over with this 


country. Having dwelt upon this for ſome time, he com- 


plained of the partiality of government reſpecting the offers 


made them of raifing regiments, and ſaid he would ſpeak out; 


that a noble Earl of that Houſe, who had ſerved abroad, and 


whoſe name ought to procure him reſpect, had been raiſed only 


one miſerable ſtep in his profeſſion (from a lieurenant to'a 


captain) at the ſame time that another Earl, who had never 


ſerved either in the militia or in the army, was of a ſudden 


appointed to the command of a company. He nieant the Eat 


of Cheſterfield and the Earl of Chatham. & OL 
This gave. riſe to an explanatory converſation,” which laſted 
2 full hour, Lord Amherſt, Ear] of Cheſterfield; Earl of 
Derby, and the Duke of Richmond, riſing more than once 
each on the'occaſion;, | = A0 1584 


; 


\ 


Earl of Briſſol withdrew his motion, declating that when Eat 2 
be made it, he thought the bill would not be ſo altered às to Br. 


produce any good; but from what his Grace of Richmond 
bad ſaid, he was induced to change his opinion; ©! £5902 £15 | 


* 


After à variety of arguments from moſt of the ſpenkers we 
have mentioned, Earl Gawer propoſed that the committee 


> ſhould 
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| ſhould ſit, and chat it ſhould be immediately adjourned i; 
the next day. This was complied with. | 
The Houſe then went into à committee upon the bill tt 
remove dimcuſties with reſpect to tHE Minni his Mijeſty' 
| navy, for à time to be limite. 
eke of © The Duke of Richmond ptopoſell to A een ang 
Richmond. to ſtate, not a genera] plea as it ftood in the bill, but the par 
ticular preſent exigency, and alſo to ömit among the rat? 
logue of ucts to be fuſpended, that reſpecting the coal trade 
Which his Grace decläted to be unneceſſary to be ſuſpended 
ſince the trade in queſtion muſt be fuſthities. _ 
The Dukes amendmenits gabe riſe to a debate, in whit) 
the Lord Chancelior, Lord Stormont, and the Extl of Sand 
wich, ſpoke in favour of the bill, and the Dake of Richmond 
Ear} of Effingham, and Lord Ferters, agiinft it. 
The Dukes argument was, that the preſent bill authorize 
2 breach of ri rr and tended to atttHorize 1 
a PR : 5 on A TI O1K N 30 47 
Lord Chan» 
Al. 


aw 
Lade Chancellor maintained, that as the acts fuſpended bj 
the bill then under confidetation were paſſed upon the prine 
ples of pane expediency and public convenience, It was eve 
ty why crabrd4ble; when à greater degree of public expe 
ehey and 2 convenience rendefed it neceſfaty to ſuſpen! 
the-operarioh of thoſe acts. 
Pwlof "> Earl'of $irdwich called upon the juſtice of the Hose, ai 
ui if theit Lordſhips could ſatisfy their own feelings, int 
think they were right to ſuffer him, who had Tiſqued ever 
thing for the public ſervice; and put himſelf in the danger o 
aun infinire number of proſecutions, to 'Rand'the hazard of thaliff 
Jaw, he muſt reſt contented'; he ſhould think it a noble af 
crifce: but he ſhould have ſo mean fn opinion of the Houſe 
ther he ſhould chink he diſgraced himſelf," if ever be fer fod d, 
im it again. © His Lordſhip ſtated, that on a hot pfeſs ſome 
time ſince, they got 300 men, but couſd only Ke bebe * 
That in the preis laſt Week, they had got 600 (one i pen K 
to keep tbem all. Fhey had got heaf 3000 men froch pr 
fateers, &c, And had, ſihee the act Was Art intreddced,” e 
teived more tllan ont, two, or three offers of ps and men Þ 
dad in esch eaſe, of conſiderable ſize and numbef. 
Lori Stor- Lord garen ſuppbl ted the firſt Lotd of the adh fre 
. zm declared he enbied him the n having bros 
| we lde for the fervice of his countty;”' © 0100! er 
Duke of 1: Tbe Duke ef Rith1#on prepoſed two clüſes, WHICH pas 
—— TRE; do boy thy eee 
pro @Elaaſe on behalf-of the city of Eondun, _ 
SY! p 7 
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nſſed alſo in the * The dill then went through the 

vmmittee. * 

June 29, 

Order: of the day for the third reading of the bill © for re- 

poving certain 4iculties with reſpeck to the more ſpeedy 

nd effectual manging of 170 Majefty* navy for a limited 
ime.” 

7 The bill was then read a \ third time, after whic 6 


Þ dara as i pee to all their Lordſhips; for which rea- 
bn he had turhed in his mind all that bad beety- ſaid in that 
flouſe upon it the preceding evening, ang conſidered every 
djeion which had been ſuggeſted, with the utmoſt atten - 
jon, The objeQion which appeared to him to be the moſt 
it of any, and upon which, indeed, the greateſt ſtreſs 
% been laid, was, that if the men were p! out of the 
blliets, the city of London, and many great manu 
yould be materially detrimented. He had revolved this ob- 
Jaion upon his er and had endeavoured to diſcover 
wa ime mode of leſſe A des, & g e tad eg 
if which would —. altogether; at! . h 
©" What, if it did not fall under the latter deſer „ would at 
aft, he hoped, be allowed to come under. We , and 
that was was by att amendment, which he ſhould 452 0 o their 
Lordſhips? cotiſideration, and if they approved of it, it might 
Neuer to the bill as a rider. His Lordſhip then re 
nent, Which was in purport, “that the 288 fhoul 
ende r g the coal trade for one month on i 
Ive; that Was till the. 16th of July, which would n 
w above a fortnight longer. By this favour, hie Lardſh 
nie 54 FW evinced, that his: wiſh was t6 p 
that trade as far as the exigrney of the public 
kice' = als allow. In e courſe of bis Fer 
opal 11¹ r ares, © every one of their Lordſhips, as we 
* „ Rad been on, reſpecting the act of the el 
e RA een Anne, . in the bill to exempt and 
mende appe c, of culliers. That act d long ine 
WB | d, or. cache, being een Nate, and 
fer 29 9 force; only a tim ion kme, ſt bad 
ren 1 910 nee by this ame ment 
2 ane It's ti put exact ia the ſame ſitus- 
10 o aper ts 4h 

de e 28 he hoped would: ſatisfy th 
; bin, 1 — * bil unanimouſſy. 
paſſe 4 


LY * . 
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3 ob of 7 declared, that although the bill wt bigh- Ear) of 
fled, he wiſhed: exceedingly to render it . 
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„Duke of Belton. contended, that though the proviſo which 
the noble Earl at the head of the adnuralty had read, vr 
certainly ſuch a one as he ſhould, not object to, it did not 
far enough. The coal trade was of the moſt material c 
quence to the metropolis. Its very exiſtence might be faid to to 


depend upon it. The act. therefore ought not to afford the 


cal trade a partial relief; it ought, to relieve the maſtery o 
colliers altagether, and to exempt them from having any o 


'» +4 qtheir hands taken from them. He reminded. the noble Lord, 
0 that the, ſecond of Queen Anne which gave them protection. 


Ear) of 
Sandwich. 


vas paiſed, in the, courſe of a war. They had been. in the en 

- jayment of that protection during ſeveral wars ſince, whic 
was a clear proof, that the. idea that bad uniformly prevaile: 
Was, that the coal trade ought not to be bar , and that 

v ben there had been occaſion to man our fleets, formerly, re 

ſources were found, and the buſineſs, done without going the 
extraordinary: length of the preſent bill. 

Earl of Sandwich in reply expreſſed his alloniſhment that 
the proviſo. did not afford —— and full Lr Be 
laid, it was as far as he could poſſibly go, and (excluſive gf 
the difñculty which going farther would throw in the we 


2 | of. the ſervice). if he went. farther, would not. every other 


ſpecies of maritime trade have a right to complain, and to.a{k 
why is the coal trade to be, exempted from this diſadvantage 
any more than us? His Lordſhip declared, it was highly ne 
- £8 to get men, and that immediately, Several ſhips were 
xeady for ſea, and wanted nothing but manning. He hat 
been. repeatedly called on to uſe every exertion, to get out the 
fleet; what he had done was. an exertion, and an exertiot 
the mot likely to effect the great purpoſe in view. All exer 
tions were burthens upon the public, and that was in part 
gular a very..great. burthen, but it was a neceſſary one, and 
deſeriptian of men muft bear a part of it. From the 
| on dns to the maſter of a collier, it muſt be equal 
_ ſhared. —.— if he went Zane the R a 
2 d. . give up, the men they 
from the 2 = A hou 
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Duke of Bolton declared he was not arguing for giving up Duke of 
men, he was ſpeaking of boys, the apprentices to maſters of Ve. 
eolliers. It- was thoſe by whom the veſſels in the coal trade 
ne chiefly navigated, and without them the trade was at an 
hes) 2d 10m one v1 h 7017 8 675 

Earl of Sandwith again roſe, and declared, that it was men Farl of 
and men only that they preſſed, and that boys under eighteen Sendwich.. 
were not taken, or if they were, they were diſcharged again. 
Earl of Briſtol ſaid, he was not for giving up à ſingle man Earl of 
tl every ſhip now ready for ſea had irs full complement, He e. 
wiſhed, however, that the coal trade ſhould not be robbed of 

the apprentices, and reminded the Houſe, that the coal trade was 
the grand nurſery of our ſeamen, and inſtead of being eramp- 

ed, ought to be encouraged, as far as it could be encburaged, 
conſiſtently with the preſent exigency, He was therefore for 
introducing a clauſe in the bill, by which they ſhould be ſe- 

cured in having two apprentices, and not depend merely upon 
amiralty protections, which might be revoked immediately 

ifter they were granted, and which in fact were no protections 

Warp ©255 ban 07 eg e } dis 

"Earl of Sandwich ſaid, that the admiralty went much far- Earl of 
ther in their protections of the coal trade than the noble Earl S-rdwiths 
tad ſtated, Their orders to the preſs-maſters being not only 

to allow* the colliers two apprentices, but a firſt mate and a 
carpenter, He had a preſs-warrant then in his pocket, ſigned 

by himſelf. © His Lordſhip read the order to the Houfe, and 

it thence appeared, that the preſs-maſters were directed to 

leave ſo many apprentices, a firſt mate, a carpenter, &c. on 

board the veſſels which they entered, in proportion to the ſize 

and tonnage of the veſſel. n NN 

Duke of Richmond approved of the proviſo fo far as it went, Duke of 

but declared it ought to extend to a total exemption of the — 


ib coal trade. After diſcufling that point pretty much at large, 


dis Grace recurred to his objections to the bill, as ſtated by 
bim the preceding evening, viz. that as the bill then ſtwod, | 
It tended to CanQify ach of parliamentary faith; and 
being retroſpective, it was in truth an e pe fuclo dill, wei- I 

wi ther of which ought to meet with the ſanction of that Houſe, 

de therefore argued very ſtrongly, that the date of -thebill 
ought to be changed, and that it ſhould be merely preſpec 
we. His Grace faid, that with regard to the meulures taken 
by che firſt Lord of the admiralty, in oppoſition to the letter 
'Y of the law, be gave him full credit for his good intentions: 
Y but unleſs che number of men that had been obtained in con- 
ue * of them was fairly ſtated, it was impoſlible to decide 
oz, XII. BD b DD whether 
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whether the end was equal to the means; he was willing, 
however, to agree to the only true conſtitutional manner of 
| preventing the noble Lord from being harraſſed by actions 
or proſecutions, and that was by a bill of indemnity, ſtating 
the breach of the law exactly as it was, and indemnifying 
the noble Lord for his conduct. This propoſition, his Grace 
urged very ſtrenuouſly, declaring, that confiſtently with ho- 
nour and juſtice, their Lordſhips could not adopt any other 
line of action. To agree to the bill as it then koa, would 
be to violate parliamentary faith, a pledge of ſo delicate a 
nature, that he did not know that any neceſſity, or any exi- 
gene y, however great, could juſtify the breach of it; and if 
their Lordſhips, would but conſider a moment, that the bill 
by being retroſpective was an ex pot facto bill, they ſurely 
would not ſanctify a meaſure ſo contrary to every principle 
of juſtice, be might ſay, to FRET principle of hwnanity, 
What occaſion alſo was there for their Lordſhips to adopt a 
degree of criminality that would diſgrace them as men, and 
diigrace. Parliament for ever, when it was ſo eaſy to anſwer 
all the purpoſes of the preſent bill in a fair, open, and funple 
manner? His Grace begged their Lordſhips to confider, that 
the liberty of the ſubject was materially affected by the bill 
then under conſideration ; that on that account it was a nice 
matter, and at that moment particularly ſo ; in the critical 
ſituation of public affairs, it was well worth the. while of 
government to make their meaſures as popular as pothble.; 
as the bill ſtood, it muſt be odious, it muſt be offenſive to 
the public; beſides, why prefer injuſtice to truth and virtue? 
Truth and virtue were ſolid, ſubſtantial grounds to ſtand on, 
and ſuch grounds as every honeſt man, and every honeſt go- 
vernment would chuſe to make the baſis of their actions. 
After dwelling for ſome time on this point, his Grace re- 
verted to the matter more immediately the ſubject of debate, 
the proviſo relative to the coal trade, and what the firſt Lord 
of the admiralty had ſaid reſpecting the nature of his preſs 
orders; arguing that it was not enough to declare that ap- 
prentices in thut trade ſhould he ſecured from being preſſed 
by eicher an order of the admiralty not to prets them, or an 
ad miralty office protection; they ought to be ſecured by a 
legal exemption. The admiralty office might, as à noble 
Eat hadſaid, grant protectious one day, nd! revoke thoſe 
prbtections the next day. The coal trade was adtnitted on 
an ands to becof tlie utmoſt importance, both as à nurſery 
for ſchmen; and as it ſerved the town with fue}; it ought 
UNE none VISV9-S ore, Sts io brat n? there - 
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therefore to be effectually protected, and that it could not be, 
but by an expreſs exemption by act of Parliament; the pre- 
ſent bill afforded an opportunity of introducing ſuch an ex- 
emption, he wiſhed therefore to ſee words added for that pur- 
poſe, 


Earl of Chefterficld ſpoke in ſupport of the bill as it then Earl of 
ſtood, and in favour of the admiralty-board's remaining to Cheſter field. 


hold the power of granting protections to the'coal trade, and 
to others as they in their diſcretion judged it to be prudent. 
His Lordſhip faid, that the very circumſtance of having the 
power of revoking their protections whenever the exigencies 
of the ſtate required it, was what preſſed on his mind as the 
ſtrongeſt reaſon why it was better for the public intereſt and 
welfare, that the power ſhould remain lodged where it now 
was, than that it ſhould be taken a way, and the coal trade 
have a legal exemption, which might at a particular exiſis 
operate very much to the diſadvantage of his Majeſty's ſervice. 
His Lordſhip called the attention of the Houſe to the preſent 
ficuation of affairs, and the notorious want of men to man 
ſuch ſhips as were otherwiſe ready to fail and reinforce Sir 
Charles Hardy, inſtancing that as an unanſwerable argument 
of the propriety of what he had juſt ſaid. With regard to 
the bill in queftion, he was for its paſſing in its preſent form, 
including the provifo which the noble Lord at the head of the 
admiralty had moved as an amendment, and which might 
as a rider to the bill. What the noble Duke had ſaid reſpect- 
ing its being an er pat facto bill, ſtruck him exactly oppoſite- 
ly from the manner in which it was evident it had ſtruck the 
noble Duke: the very baſis of the bill was its being an ex 
4-4 facto law; and if it had not a retroſpect, it would be uſe- 
eſs ; he meant with regard to the number of men that had 
been obtained in conſequence of the exertions of the noble 
Earl at the head of the admiralty, exertions which did the 
noble Lord the higheſt honour, and for which, if they were 
candidly confidered, he was entitled not only to an indemnity 
from Parliament, but to the thanks of his country. Only let 


their Lordſhips ſee the whole caſe as it really ſtood; + France 


and Spain were in open hoſtility with Great Britain, and they 
had a powerful fleet at ſea. Great Britain was a maritime 
ſtate, and her chief dependence, and her chief glory was her 
navy. In ſuch a ſituation as Great Britain then ſtaod in, 
every nerve was to be ſtrained ſin order to fit out as large a 
fleet as we ebuld, to cope with that of the Houſe of Bourbon; 
men of all, parties, of all political deſcriptions, had called 


upon the firſt lord of the admiralty to ule every exertion, and 
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to get out as many ſhips as poſſible, and with all poſſible ex- 
pedition. The firſt lord of the admiralty had boldly ſacri- 
gRced his own ſafety, and by a breach of the law had in a great 
w meaſure attained the capital end of getting men to man ſeve- 
ral ſhips now lying in port, and only wanting men to be ready 
to ſail. This was an exertion of the firſt importance, and 
would their Lordſhips deny the noble Earl the credit that was 
due for his conduct? Would they do what was worſe .- would 
they ſuffer him to be liable to proſecution after proſecution, 
and enable all the men he had obtained by his exertion to ſue 
out the habeas corpus, and procure their diſcharge ? for ſuch 
would inevitably the conſequence of not paſſing the bill 

then the ſubject of debate. 2901 05 
Earlof Earl of Briflel reviewed the argument, and went into a 
Arte. kind of general examination of the ftate of the navy. He 
ſaid, that manaing the fleet was doubtleſs the firſt great ob- 
ject, for upon that our ſafety and our exiſtence as a nation de- 
pended ; the preſent bill, as a dernier re/ort, certainly ought to 
be paſted when 1 but before it was paſſed, it 
was neceſſary for their Lordſhips to know whether every other 
means, and every other exertion had been practiſed to get men. an 
No ſuch. facts: had been ſtated by the noble Lord at the head ra 
of the admiralty; the bill therefore was without that proof to ev 
ſupport it that ought to have accompanied it. There were to ſu 
bis knowledge feveral other means of obtaining men: one I bil 
was. the ſtripping the armed veſſels employed in attempting to ret 
prevent the exerciſe of the ſmuggling trade. That trade was W wi 
now at an end, and the veſſels he alluded to, were conſequent- un 
tw 
ſel 
to 
dif 
ſay 
to 
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Iy uſeleſs. His Lordſhip hinted at other .reſources for men, 
and ſaid, in times like the preſent, every brave and gallant officer 
ought;to.be afloat, That there were men now mouldering on 
ſhoe be minds were at ſea; Mr. Keppel, Lord Howe, 
ir. Robert Harland, Admiral Pigot, and Lord Shuldham, 
were officers whole breaſts were ficed with the trueſt zeal for 
their country's honour and intereſt, , There was but one ob- diſ 
cle io their ſerving their countty at the preſent criſis, and the 
there was but one obſtacle to his ſerving it likewifſe. If he rea 
could ſerye it conſiſtently with bis honour, he would, infirm 
She was, go out in a frigate under the command, of any one 
of the, brave} afficers he had mentioned. Sir Charles Hardy 
wezht o be teipforced; too much depended upon his ſucceis 
gut it to the ſmalleſt hazard, if it were poſſible to. prevent 
1 Eis Lordchig declared. in the moſt ſoleam manner, that 
grey Hllahle he bad uttered flowed from his heart ; that he | 
[poke #5: 2 true Engliſhman, and he had no other: object dee 
44 3 el 
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the ſalvation of his country, and the maintaining Great BA- 
tain a free and independent nation. 14 454 


- Earl of Sandwich-roſe; and after thanking the noble Eafl Fart of 


for the candid: and diſpaſſionate manner in which he had de- 
livered his ſentiments, ſaid though they agreed upon the prin- 
eipal ſubject, the neceflicy of uſing every exertion to man the 
navy, they differed ſo much upon ſome others, that it was not 
very likely they ſhould ever entertain exactly the ſame opinion 
reſpecting them. With regard to the ſtate of the navy, it 
was by no means the object of debate that day, neither was 
it a fit matter to diſcuſs juſt then. On a proper occaſion he 
had no objection to meet the noble Earl fully upon it, and 

enter into the ampleſt inveſtigation of it; at preſent it was 
foreign from the buſineſs before their Lordſhips, to which he 
ſhould confine himſelf. The noble Earl, among other things, 
had faid that the armed veſſels ought to be ſtripped of their 
men, for that thoſe veſlels were uſeleſs. The noble Earl was 
exceedingly miſtaken ; ſo far from the armed veſſels alluded to 
being of no uſe, they were the moſt uſeful veſſels in the ſer- 
vice; without them the ports of Newcaſtle, Hull, Liverpool, 
and ſuch open ports would be perpetually annoyed and 'har- 
raſſed. The noble Earl was equally miſtaken in other points; 
every poſſible exertion had been made previous to the mea- 
ſures taken lately, to indemniſy him for which, the prefent 
bill was brought into Parliament, A great deal had been ſaid 
teſpecting apprentices; it was inconceivable the fallacies 
which had been practiſed reſpecting them from time to time, 
under ſanction of the parliamentary protections. Young men of 
twenty years of age, and even of one and twenty, declared them- 
ſelves ro be under eighteen, and as the admiralty were obliged 
to take their own. evidence, and it was impoflible for them to 
diſprove what they choſe to ſay, or what they got others'to 
ſay. and ſwear, infinite numbers of very uſeful and fit hands 
to ſerve on board his Majeſty's ſhips, had unavoidably been 
diſcharged repeatedly ;' the preſent bill would put a ſtop to all 
theſe cheats and deluſions; at the ſame time it would not put 
real apprentices under eighteen, in a ſtate of leſs ſafety than 


before, becauſe no feamen would be taken on board King's 


ſhips but ſich as were really fit for the ſervice; and fey 
every one of their Lordſhips | would agtee; that ſuch bught te 
be taken, while any ſuch were wanted. After anſwerit 

other matters thrown out by different Lords, the Earl con- 
cluded: his ſpeech wit ſaying, that as to the number of men 
obtained in conſequence of the late exertihns, to fanctiſy which 
the bill was brought in; it was impoſfible for him to ſay * 
| " the 
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the number was; he did not know, nor did any perſon know. 
It could not be knawn for a month at leaft, becauſe the ſame 
meaſures were now under operation at Briftol, Liverpool, 
_ Newraſtte, Hull, Portfmouth, and Plymouth, and in every 
port of England, Ireland, and Scotland; *cill the returns 
therefore were fully made, it was impoſſible to ſtate the amount 
of the whole. 4 
Earl of Shelburne entered into a minute diſcuſſion of its 5. 
tendency, which he divided into two heads of argument, the 
one the regard the bill had to the paſt, the other its view to Ml 
the future. His Lordſhip alſo took a review of the militia t 
bill, and the good and ill confequences-of that meaſure, which 4 
He apologized for ſpeaking to out of order, by declaring that 4 
He was fo tired and difordered the preceding evening, that he 
<ould not then ſtay to ſpeak to it, and probably that would be 
the laſt opportunity He ſhould have of giving his opinion to ne 
their Lordfhips on any public matter that ſeſſion. He re. fh. 
rehended the preſent bill in very ſevete terms, and attacked bis 
He manner in which it had been originally -produced to Par- ſpe 
lament, declaring that it was ſmuggled into the Houſe by a Hen. 
hw officer of the crown at midnight, and that from that cir- 
cumſtance alone he was led to ſuſpect that its purpoſe was 
fuch as dared not to be avowed in open day, and could not be 
maintained with fair argument. He pointed out the want of 
evidence to prove the facts on which the preſent bill was 
founded, and drew a compariſon between the meaſure itſelf, 
and that of the indemnity bill, which paſſed reſpeRing the 
'exttbatgo laid on the exportation of corn, while he was in 
"office. He paid the late Lord Northington very high compli- 
ments on his conduct, declaring at the fame time, that the 
noble Lord had been particularly ſevere upon him, and had 
throden many obſtacles in his way. With regard to the mili- 
ria pill, he faid, it was neceſſary to declare, that theſe were 
not times in which loyalty was pre-eminent, that the King's 
name had not that effect npon men's minds which it ought at 
All rimes to have, and which it ever would have, if miniſters 
had not proſtituted it in the baſeſt manner as a cover to their 
weak and wicked meaſures, till, though it was a hard and a 
Tude thing to fay, it was almoſt become odious. His Lord- 
ip was rather paradoxical, declaring that if Sir Charles 
Hardy wes ſucceſsſul, it would de diſadvantageous to this 
chuntry, becauſe it would ſit France at work, and oblige ber 
to make gew exertions, which would reader it neceflary for 
at- Britain to make freſh exertions likewiſe, He repre- 


wi _ ended what he called the Tory doctrines of the day, and — 
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| * f 1 
Q that the Tory ſtandard muſt be lowered, and a Whig ſtandard 
w. WW muſt be ſet up, if this country hoped for better ſucceſs than 
ne Wl had lately diſtipguiſhed it. After a variety of very pointed 
ol, arcaſms at adminiſtration, his Lordſhip concluded with de- 
iy Wl claring, that he would not vote either one way or another, re- 
ns Wl ſpecting the bill then before the Houſe, becauſe he ſaw great 
nt Wl difficulties on both fides the queſtion. | | nn 
Lord Chancellor anſwered. His Lordſhip firſt laid down Lord Chan- 

its WE his argument of the precedin evening, viz. that the acts cer. 
he Wl which were mentioned in the 1 on the table, and the pe- : 
to WM ntion of which the bill went to ſuſpend, were acts paſled for 
tia Wl the fake of public convenience and public emolumerit; Wich- 
ch WW out making the benefit of ſuch individuals as were peculiatly 
at zdverted to in them, the ground of paffing them, that conſes 
de Wl quently whenever a greater degree of public emolument and 
be public convenience rendered it neceffary, Parliament had no 
to I tie whatever to prevent their repealing them altogether, or 
re. ſuſpending their operation pro tempore. His Lordſhip divided 
ced bis anſwer to what Lord Shelbure had ſaid immediately re- 
ar- ſpecting the bill, into three replies, to three points, which he | 
a conſidered one after another. He complained alſo of the hard y 
words which the Earl had uſed reſpecting the paſſage: of the 
va Wl bill through the other Houſe, and denied it had been ſmuggled 
de through it. He ſaid another debate prevented its being ſpoke 
of ¶ of ſooner than twelve at night, and therefore it was introduced 
at that late hour, but in every other reſpect it went its regular 
elf, N fhages, with the uſual deliberation. In their Lordſhips' Houſe 
the I alto it had been as fully debated as the ſubject could poſſibly 
m i require. He declared that it was to all intents and purpoſes a 
pli- bill of indemnity. That the noble Earl at the head of the 
admiralty had put himſelf in danger of legal proſecution by: 
violating the letter of the law, in order, in a criſis of great 
public danger, to do his country moſt eſſential ſervice; that he 
now came to Parliament confeſſing his breach of the law, ſta- 
85 YN ting why he broke it, and defiring to be indemnified. Their 
Lordſhips had too much diſcernment not to ſee the ſtrong 
ters claims to their protection urged by the firſt Lord of the ad- 
miralty, and too much juſtice to withold that protection; th 
preſent bill, if paſſed into a Jaw, would acquit them of their 
odligation, and every way fatisfy the miniſter, to whoſe ex! 
ertion every thing was due, that was now deſired. 1 1 

Earl of Shelburne denied that the preſent was an indemnity Earl of 
bill, or that there was one word reſpecting indemnity, or the Sera 
i breach of the law committed by the noble Eat, WE = 
py Lord Forteſcur ſpoke againſt the bill, tw iger bleu re- 
that | feſcues 
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Duke of Duke of Richmond and Earl of Briffo! were up ſever] 
Richwoxd. times, and offered in the name of mon, if the bill were 
altered as they defired, to agree to it unanimouſly, and like. 
wiſe to agree to an indemnity bill, couched in the moſt lihe. 
raf terms of the firſt Lord of the admiralty, immediately, 
and to paſs it with all poſſible expedition. Earl of Briſtol 
again called * Sandwich to ſtate the number of the 
| men that had been taken by the laſt preſs. 
Exif Earl Sandwich declared again, that he did not know, and 
Sendwich. (ould not know theſe fix weeks: his Lordſhip expreſſed his 
aſtoniſhment, that after he had ſaid ſo once, he ſhould be a ſecond 
titne called upon to anſwer the fame queſtion. With regard 
to the propoſal made from the other fide of the Houſe, if he 
came into it, he muſt diſcharge all the men he had lately 
. 4 ; 
Earl of al of Briſtol offered to inſert a clauſe in the indemnity 
* bill, empowering the noble Earl to keep all the men he had 
obtained. | | 
Ear] of Earl of Shelburne backed this offer, and urged it warmly, 
San. The Duke of Richmond did not approve of it; his Grace was 
for letting the men go as unjuſtly ſeized, and then taking them 
in under the new act. He ſaid he ſhould move to re- com- 
mit the bill, as ſoon as the preſent queſtion was diſpoſed of. 
Lord d- The Lord Chancellor then put the queſtion on Lord Sand- 
. wich's amendment which was carried without a divifion. 
His Lordſhip next put the queſtion on the Duke's motion 
to re- commit the bill. The Houſe divided; contents, 24; 
not contents, 50. | 
His Grace afterwards propoſed an amendment by way of 
afreſh clauſe, that all protections in future ſhould be granted 
without fee or reward. The Houſe again divided; | con- 
tents, 23; not- contents, 48, of 
The queſtion was aftewards put, that the bill thus amend- 
ed do now paſs; contents, 51 ; not-contents, 20, 
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738 8 Die Martis, 29 Junij, 1779. _ 
“ The bill for the more effectually manning the navy was 
read a third time. Then an amendment being propoſed to 
be made thereto ';-the fame was objected to after a long 
debate. The queſtion was put thereupon. Reſolved in 
the affirmative. "Then it was moved to re- commit i 
219 4 UE Waal 3. 1 LE 03 „Dee. : . 
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dill. The queſtion was put thereupon. Reſolved ib 
e. | e ; not- contents 0. |; 7 


Diſſe: ent lient, 


. the re· commitment of chis bill, which was moved, 
but which the - Houſe, has thought proper to negative, ap- 
peared to us to be abſolutely neceſſar i for the introduction of 
ſuch alterations as might, we hope, have enabled the Houfe 
to concur — 5 in the ſuſpenſion of thoſe acts of 
Parliament which ſtand in the way of the extraordinary ſup- 
ply of men wanted for equipping the fleet on the ſeat 
emergency; an unanimity at this time is certainly J. Erle, 

which we have ſnewn our readineſs to produce, by aug 
to acquieſce in meaſures of conſiderable hardſhip and o 5 
ſion, on account of the deplorable ſituation, to whic 
country is reduced; although that fituation, fo far from bens 
imputable to us, is to be aſcribed ſolely to that obſtinate ad- 
—— to a ſyſtem, of which we have conſtantly forctold 

ences we now ſo unhappily experience. 
c hea, in the committee not to have ſuffered the da 
of the commencement of this bill to remain, as it now 125 
the ſixteenth of the preſent month, a period antecedent by 
fourteen days to the paſſing of this bill, whereby it has a re- 
troſpective operation, and becomes an ex pg facto law, con- 
trary to every principle of juſtice, contrary e 
faith, and contrary to true policy. 

We withed to have accompanied this alteration in the 
committee with an act of indemnity for the avowed. breach 
of che laws now in being; we offered to conſent to this in- 
demnity in the fulleſt manner that could be wiſhed, although 
the proofs we repeatedly called for, of the extent of the — 
4 were refuſed; proofs which we did not require to ha 

nded with that degree of ſtrictneſ which could tender it 

ifficult to produce them; proofs, which in common. c 8 
— an elle ntial part of the grounds on which the infr: 
of law is to be ſaved-harmleſs, bat hich in the preſent in- 
ſtance, we would have diſpenſed with in favour of the in- 
tention... Ho 
We wiſh;. by na means, to diſcourage, future miniſters 

from extraordinary exertions, when: warranted: by. ſuthcient: 

neceſtity, ; but, we think it 5 2 to the dignity, of wlizment,. 

23 well ac to the, fafcty of the conſtitution, om all ps, 

but more. eſpecially here che parliamentary faith has 

ſo deeply 11855 to give to acts of ĩndemnity al poffible 
Vorl. XII. Cccc ſolemnity, 
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Lalemoity, that i gn aac do be conſidered as ac, 
ol right but as ats of the laſt neceſſity; recognizing upon 
the face of them the force of the law, and ſtating, as far as 
the occaſion will admit, the neceſſity of the violation. A 
precedent in point ſtands; in the ſtatute book, ) Geo. III. 
chap, . ad we can ſee no reafon why it has not been pre- 
ciſely followed. eee 7 
An direct oppoſition to this precedent, the preſent bill does 
not in tho title, preamble, or in any part, directly mark its 
intermediate object; it no where directly recognizes the po- 
wear'of. the law ; it nowhere ſtates the neceſhty, nor the ob- 
tainable-advantage,: which can alone juſtify, the procceding 
both the violation itſelf and the indemnity it is to obtain, 
come only incidentally and indirectly under the laſt clauſe, 
It has been hurried through Parliament in a moſt uncommon 
manner, and eſtabliſhes a new, dangerous and moſt alarming 

Such an act of indemnity as was propoſed, would have pre- 
ſerved the principle that laws are facred, that nothing lefs 
than che legiſlative power itſelf can protect thoſe who in- 
fringe them, and that ſuch protection is given only in caſes 
of extreme: neceſſity. | F 

The objection that a great ſervice already obtained by the 
number of men impreſſed fince the 16th of this month, would 
be-loſt by their, being to be diſcharged, if the act nad no re- 
troſpect to the time when they were ſeized, by no means ap- 
plies to the queſtion of re: commitment which the Houſe has 
rejected. It appeared in debate, that of the number of men 
preſſed on this occaſion, and which has not even been com- 
puted to be very conſiderable, by far the greater part had 
only, admiralty protections, and were not protetted by the 
ds now propoſed to be fuſpended. And it was by no means 
impeſſible but that ſuch.” bounties or encouragements might 
have been ſuggeſted in the committee, as would have induced 

reste part of thoſe, who had. the faith of Parliament 
or. their ſecurity, to enter voluntarily into the ſervice at this 


SS 


Keen gogd purpoſe therefore bf this bill chight have bee 

obtained, and probably a general coneutrence In its ſupport 

produced by. fimply acquieſcing in à proper ſecurity for the 

r 

a when, we Tee this propofat refuſed, hen we ſer that 

rt of the preamble pertibaciouſly ,2dhered- to, which aims 
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 clubliſhing, as 3 general principle, that whatever may be 
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fidence of which, theſe perſons have engaged in t 
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defined an ar$uous and ffeult conjenftute, makes it equals 


juſt and expedient to infringe law, when we ſee a propoſed 
een ihr 3 
gives riſe to the meaſure, namely, the preſent conjunfture 
rejected, we cannot but fee with a jealous eye this and every 
opportunĩty taken of eftabliſhing ſome do&rine ſubverfive-of 
l and our happy free conſtitution. DIWOLOT VIS 
At fuck a time as this, when miniftersavow-their Juſt fears 
of foreign invaſion, which their miſconduC has invited, te 
ercate freſh jealouſies in reſpect to that liberty which iv"alowe 
worth contending for, which is the beſt ſupport to his NI 
Jefty's crown, and the ſureſt foundation of that true affection 
of his people on which his Majeſty can alone rely for effee- 
tual and general reſiſtance to a foreign yoke, is a degree of 
infatuation we cannot comprehend ! 8 © A NO RES-BY 
Accs TER and KESTE- WreoMBE, 7 
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Then the queſtion was put, whether this bill, wich the 
amendments, ſhalt paſs * Contents 51 ; not contents 20. 
KReſolved in the affirmative. | U 07 221 


Diſſentient, N e 
Becauſe the acquieſcence of the country in the mode of 
impreſſing ſeamen (tolerated only becauſe the neceffity of the 
meaſure is alledged by perſons of great experience in haval 
matters, and hitherto is not diſproved) has been by poſitive 
acts of the legiſlature interpreted and determined, with re- 
ſpect to the ſeveral perſons, objects of this bill, who have 
therefore not only all the rights of this kingdom, in common 


with their fellow ſubjects, but the ſecurity of eſpecial acts of 


Parliament, made expreſsly to check and curb, that guet. 
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cence with reſpeR to them. 


2dly, Becauſe the protection given by ſuch ads ig con/ 
heir reſpee- 


U 


tive occupations, las, in my opinion, the nature of à cn: 
tract, and 1s, by every rule of | \ 
the voluntary conſent of the parties, ot upori*a comp-nſa- 


equity, 1ndiffoluble, except by 
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r confining that reafonibg to che caſe which 
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tion ſatisſactory to, and accepted by them, or in extreme ne- 


0 ceſſity, on the tender of ſuch: advantages as the wiſdom of 


the legiſlature ſhould direct, and its juſtice, ſhould make a 
complete, adequate, and ample equivalent for ſuch an in- 
ent of their rights. 

3dly, Becauſe at the very time proteRions thus held out 
by Parliament to certain perſons, as invitations and encou- 

ements to undertake certain ſervices, were boldly violated; 
the cuſtomary exemptions of certain watermen, licenſed by 
ine members of this Houſe, unauthorized (as I conceive) by 
any law, and unknown to any court, though ſtated in the 
Houſe by the ſame noble Lord who has infringed theſe pro- 
tections, to be conſtructively diſclaimed by à vote of this 
Houſe, were yet declared by him to be, from deference and 
reſpeft, held ſacred. 

4thly, Becauſe the bill, fo far as it is an a8 of jademnity, 
is inconſonant with reaſon, contradicted by Precedent, and 
dangerous in practice. 

Firſt, with reſpect to the perſons to be indemnified, as it 
docs not contain an honeſt avowal of the tranſgreſſion; as it 
does not ſtake the miniſter to an intentional violation of the 
law for the public good, to be ſubicquently approved and 
juſtified on that ground by a public indemnity, but contents 
itſelf with the abatement of ſuits and actions. 

And ſecondly and chiefly, with reſpect to the conſtitution 
of the kingdom, to which it offers no ſatisfaction for the vi- 
olation of the law; as it acknowledges only by conſtruction 
and reference to dates, that it has been \ iolated, as 1t attempts 
to confound the juſt ideas of proſpective legiſlation by au- 
thortzing a meature from a day which has already long 
elapſed, and as it totally omits to ſtate not only that the ef- 
fect has been adequate to the meaſure, and that therefore the 
ele is n and that it has had any effect whatever. 


RADNOR, 
For the firſt and fourth reaſons, | 
* 2251600 ; PORTLAND, Dr Franks. 
ed ue 431: + ABERGAYENNY, 
une 30. 


Ia committee on the bill to augment the militia. 
Dae of Grefion threw out ſome general ideas as to 2he 
beſt mode of entering upon the buſine s, propofipg to diſcuſs 
the clauſe reſpecting volunteer companies ſirſt, and to: poſt- 
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pone, the reſt for candid diſcuſſion atrerwards. 
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the clauſes which preceded it; he therefore ſubmitted it to 
the confideration of their Lordſhips, whether it would not 
be adviſeable to begin the bill, and proceed regularly through 
its ſeveral clauſe. e, hg. 


Earl Gower ſaid, he was willing to come into any mode of Earl Gowerd 


proceeding with the debate that their Lordſhips ſhould: beft 
approve. He would, however, at that early ſtage of the 
buſineſs, inform their Lordſhips of a matter that had ſug- 
geſted itfelf to his mind, and which poſſibly might be im- 
proved upon, and engraſted on the preſent bill; he begged; 
nevertheleſs, that they would confider what he was going to 
ſay as a crude idea of his own, as a Peer of Parliament, and 
not as any meaſure propoſed by him minifterially, At the 
ſame time he defired to have it underſtood that he was not 
wedded to his idea, nor ſo much attached to it, but he would 
readily forego it, if he found that the majority of their 
Lordſhips thought differently, or come into any modification 
of it, which according to the opinion of more experienced 
and abler Lords than he was, ſhould appear proper.” What 
he alluded to was this ; that as it has appeared from the va- 
rious arguments urged reſpecting the preſent bill, eſpecially 
from ſeveral that fell from the noble Duke oppoſite *to him 
[Duke of 1 on Monday, that the ballotting for an 
augmentation of the militia would be in ſome degree an im- 
practicable, and at all events an unpleaſant meaſure to the 
country, and as it would evidently claſh with other ſervices, 
he propoſed to afford the ſpirit of the reſpective counties fair 
play, and make it an optional matter whether they would 
raiſe one hundred and fifty, or two hundred men to be incor- 
porated in the regulars, or be obliged to ballot for militia. 
This, he thought, would remove the unpleaſant idea of its 
being a compulſory bill, and would give the country what it . 
wanted, an immediate and effective force, He added, by 
way of explanation, that he meant that ſuch counties as 
agreed to raiſe the number of men he had ſtated, ſhould be 
held to be fundtus oficio reſpecting the preſent bill, and that 
they ſhould not be called upon to ballot for any additional 
militia, enge; 


Earl of Coventry objected to this propoſition, as being only Eartof:. © 
a change of the mode of compulſion, and not a removal: of Cvemwy,: - 


compulſion altogether. He ſaid, if the bill authorized the 
telling counties, “if you don't raiſe ſo many regulars, you 
| muſt 


Duke of Manche/ter thought that the clauſe reſpecting the poke of 
volunteer companies might materially- depend on the fate of Hancbefere 


Duke of 


Io „ 
. 
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mruſt ballot for militia,” it was certainty a compulſory bill; 
and, he contended; chat at this moment, all was to be hoped 
for from the 2eal and vofuntary ſpirit of the people, but no- 

ing from compulfion. © eee ans 
Duke of Richmond complimented Earl Gower on the 
candid and handſome manner in which he had fuggeſted his 
ideas tothe committee ; he feared, however, that thoſe ideas, 
thou aufible, would, if examined a little, turn out im- 
practicable. If the counties were expected to raiſe men, it 
would neceſſarily be ſome one private country gentleman, ot 
more; who would be called upon to fet about getting men, 
Suppofing that the gentlemen” fo applied to, ſhould, for rea- 
ſom of their own eaſe, from a een Kibufnels of their want oſ 
intereſt, or from ſome other clauſe, decline the propoſition, 
and fay, „ wiſh the ſervice well, and I wiſh ny country 
well, but it does not ſuit me to raiſe men.“ at then 
The bin would give no compulſory power reſpeBing the pri- 
vate gentlemen fo refuſing ; but the county. generally would 
be called upon to ballot, and thoſe private gentlemen would 
be no more affected than any other individual. If therefore 
the noble Earl's propoſition were acceded to, it would have 
an appearance of being compulſory, when in reality it gave 
no compulſory power where the compulſion could be expected 
to produce effect. His Grace having diſcuſſed this point, 
went into a general view of the bill, and hinted at a variety 
of "meaſures proper to be taken for the defence of the king- 
dom. He ſaid, he never had it in idea that it would be poſ- 
fible to raiſe and embody a new militia that would be fit for 
ſervice this ſummer, he knew it was impofſible; but he had 
thought that men might be ballotted for, and without being 
embodied, kept in their reſpective counties ready to be called 
upon whenever an 'enemy really landed. They might, he 
ſaid, in ſuch a ſituation, be rendered amazingly uſeful in cafe 
of an inyafion ; much more fo indeed than any other ſol- 
diers, even than any other militia, and for thjs reaſon : there 
was a great deal to be done in a defenſive war; exact returns 
ſhould be made of all the forage, teams, horſes, cattle, and 
ſheep, in each of -the coaſt counties, and the roads ſhould be 
oke ip, This country at preſent was, as it were, over- 
run with the fineft roads in the world for the conveyance of 
relle from one place to another. In breaking up of 
rl iht was requiſige ome judgment, or more ir Thee 
ga ght enſbe. The militia of a county would be able 
to execute this judgment in their own country; they would 
know 


EF 
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know what roads for the {ake of, the WP e e Rl 
3 army it was neceſſary, to. leave untouched, ap wou 
4 


fine the breaking them vp only. to ſuch Lager b — — 
led from the on to kk fat towns. N Mſeche ao bang 2 
who. knew th 


by the, gentlemen} of. 875 county. „ en, ..,q 
y would be kept. from tha | HP and that-zapine, which, it 
R was ſo 10 cult, to 1 0 n army from. ie ie 
Jo in th on go ya materially, in ae re 
1 They Pes he fitteſt men in the AE PPh. rfdrive the country. ; 
„ MW and in order that ſuch a meaſure might be properly executed, 


was. hi bly neceſſary 1 a it p Lace ſhould Us pitched 
Fe: 11 dior ei the cattle, Hy Grace ſaid, he — 

r aware_that the obtaiping the Be... of the liye ſtock, &c. of 

N the farmers would be a difficult matter, but it was a matter 

that muſt, be done; and if an invaſion Was really to be a 
pl dreaded, It, was high. time that it was ſet about. Alter 8 
| moe military advice, his Grace concluded with — 4 

1 a militia of the kind he had mentioned — — 

| ke of Meanebeftr laid, every thing which fell from. the Duke of 


as noble Duke was attended to with fo much Poms ng 2 Mancher. 
* deſervedly had ſuch weight, owing to the importance of it, k 


that he owned he had heard him ſpeak with ſome pain, 5 
a His Grace declared, that this country ſeemed 7 reſent to be 

„ military mad; that the cockade, the 5 8 my, 
N or other about it, had ferged on the e 2 - 


the country were 3 of martial lt th TY yent m 
; rally to Affeck the liberty and property of 1 ZE 
*” |} hoped, therefore, [they 9 55 not e wel till 
ment of invaſion, becauſe he was Mt lens not! thing I 
d | ve laſt extremity could juſtify them, 
be ff Duke of Richmiopg, its ele "Jetta 160, Firs ald. g þg Poke of 


the lat ng living to do any thin that aff 
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As to the reims, it was a very eaſy thing to get at their 


number; the highway bills would ſhew it at once, and upon 


Marquis of 


Rec ting bam. 


an enquiry being inſtituted in each county, the number of 
cattle, & c. might be aſcertained, His Grace, however, parti. 
cularly recommended accuracy in the returns, otherwiſe the 
would rather perplex than inform, and would breed end! 
confuſion. His Grace concluded with faying, that if an 
1nvaſion was ſo near, it was right for every man to bear 
arms ; and therefore the more mihtary mad the people were 
the better. Our navy was confeſſedly inferior to that of the 
united navy of the houſe of Bourbon, greatly inferior. We 
had nothing but the army depend on, in caſe Sir Charles 


Hardy was beat, and it behoved almoſt every man in the 
kingdom K bod nab 
arquis of Rockingham ſaid, he 2 that ſo far from 


the farmers being diſpleaſed at their cattle, teams, &c. &c. 
being numbered, they would be glad of the circumſtance, 
becauſe it would fatisfy them of the attention of govern- 


ment, and give them to underſtand that if they ſuffered any 


Buke of 
Crafien. 


Fxvl of 
Covent 7. 


21 
t 


Lord Chan- 
celly . 


"— forthe tlling bt a large body of forces. for the. 


loſs from the enemy, the public would bear them harmleſs. 
Duke of Grafton reprobated every part of the act, ex- 
cepting the clauſe relative to rhe. volunteer companies. His 
Grace ſaid, he had turned it in his mind, that every man who 
held a place under government ought to find one or more 
men, accordipg to the quantum of his income, The man 
of one hundred a year ſhould be put to no expence, he 
thould only have the trouble of finding a man, and be al- 
ed the levy-money. That the man of two hundred 2 
year ſhould find two men, and ſo on. This would raiſe. a 
great number of men, and he thought the country had a 
right to expect it of thoſe in office, 

Earl of Coventry objected to the compulſory part of the 
bill, and produced a paper containing propoſitions for with- 
drawing our army from America, and concluding a ten 
years truce with that country, They were the ſame as 
thoſe produced and moved in the other Houſe by Mr. 
Hartiey, His Lordſhip ſaid, he was authorized to declare, 
from the information of the principal. men in America, that 
the propoſitions he had read would be acceded to acroſs the 
Lord Chancellar defended the bill as it hen ſtood, and 
reſted his a tgument chiefly. on its being a ſpeciſic 2 
pur 


. of national defence, come to unanimouſſy by the other 
2 b 0 


2 
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1 of Parliament, and ſent up by them to their Lordſhips. He 
6 laid great ſtreſs on the words national defence,” becauſe 
f as the bill avowed no other purpoſe, every argument that 
had been held reſpecting the neceſſity of — on an 

offenſive war was foreign to the bill then under conſideration. 
. Lordſhip ſtated the danger of the preſent criſis, and af- 

is ter calling the attention of the committee to it very cloſely, 

8 aſked if their Lordſhips in ſuch a moment, would ſay, that 

0 though the commons of England were unanimouſly of opi- 

nion that it was right to ſtrengthen the executive part of go- 

„ I veroment, and to empower it, if neceſſary, to augment the 

militia for the purpoſe of nation defence, that they were 

de unwilling to accept the propoſition, and that they denied af- 

fording what was thought the moſt ſpeedy and effectual means 

of calling out a force adequate to the national defence ? His 

Lordſhip ſhewed the impropriety of ſuch a refuſal, at ſuch an 

hour, and left it with the feelings of the committee to deter- 

mine reſpecting the paſſing of the entire bill, | 

go Duke of Grafton anſwered his Lordſhip, and ſaid; that as Duke of 
me meaſure was impracticable in itſelf, to paſs the bill would ten. 
be to hold out a proof of our own weakneſs to the enemy. 

- Duke of Richmond entered into the objections to which the Duke of 
tis clauſes empowering the King to double the militia were liable, Richmond 
ho and ſtated them in a manner unanſwerably ſtrong. His | 


Ie Grace ſpoke particularly of the nature of procuring ſubſtitutes, 
an and put the caſe, that ſuppoſing the money paid for ſubſtitutes 
5 ſhould riſe to more than ten pounds: in that cafe he ſtated 
A1 


that the militia could not be raiſed at all; for every man choſen, 

12 would pay down the penalty of 10l. according to the act of 

2 9 to be exempted from ſerving, and as it was cuſto- 

1 a mary for the poor to enter into clubs, and ſubſcribe their five 
ſhillings each, or ſome ſmall ſum, to make up a purſe to in- 
demnify ſuch of the members as happened to be ballotted, 

th- I the militia would not be able to get even the poor man. His 

ten I} Grace therefore ſtrenuouſly recommended that all the bill be 

as omitted, excepting only the clauſe reſpecting the volunteer 

Mr. companies. | 

are, Lord Amberſi declared that he thought the nation ſo circum» „ 
hat I ſtanced that it was impoſſible for us at this moment to carry bo. | 
the on an offenſive war with ſucceſs, That if we had already | 
\ If fen to one more than the enemy, it behoved us to get twenty 
and to one if poffible, for the ſake of national defence. | 


; 


4 
| 
5 
: 
: 


* 
\ 


jon, Duke of Richmond called upon the noble Lord to give ſome Doke ot 
poſe ¶ arguments to ſupport his afſertion ; becauſe although his word Ni. 
uſe, was fuch as he could depend upon, and his aſſertions al 


of Bl -;Fot.,, EH Dddd had 


. 
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had their due weight with him, yet his Nee he thought 


either this way or that way, would not convince the public 
7 ar_wbey / arts, 
Lord Am- Lord Amber? ſald the late exertions to recruit the army had 
berft. not proved fo ſucceſsful as formerly, or as he could have wiſh- 


ed, That we muft have men at any rate, and the ballotting 
for them as militia men was the moſt ſpeedy and moſt certain 
means of obtaining them, therefore he was for the preſent bill 
as it then ſtood, fy n 

Earl Gower, Earl Gower declared that what the noble Lord at the head 
of the army had juſt cee him that it would be 


bighly imprudent to paſs ti preſent bill as it then ſtood, be- 

cauſe the noble Lord's aſſertion relative to the failure of the 

recruiting ſervice, convinced him of the great ſcarcity of men, 

His. Lordſhip then explained more fully why he had made che 

propoſition reſpefting each county's raifing a ſtated number 

of men, inftead of balloting milicia, and ſaid, it aroſe from 

his heating ſo many ſtrong arguments to prove that the mea- 

fſure of balloting for militia would be attended with great 

difficulty, if not be utterly impracticable. He added, that 

as ſo many Lords were againſt the bill, he foreſaw the bad 

conſequences of their going to their reſpective counties, and 

ue to their neighbours and tenants that they 1 

the meaſure ; on this account it was, that he had endea- 

voured to hit upon a middle way that would be leſs objectio- 

nable, and yet anſwer the exigency of the times. What 

he oe nt by his propoſition was this : the county of Stafford, 

for inſtance, raiſed about 609 militia ; he ſhould conſult the 

gentlemen of the county and try their ſpirit, telling them 

that if they would raiſe 150 men, to be incorporated in the 

regulars, he ſhould be exempt from ballotting for any more 

militia. If this plan were adopted, his Lordſhip computed 

that 8cco effective men might be raiſed within a month (for to 

that time he meant to Lenne it) and might be employed on 
A that the country ſhould require. = 

Lord Fer- Tord Ferrers offercd to join with four other peers of his 

* county, in raiſing Ico men each, provided they were not to be 

2 ſent out of the county, His Lordſhip was warm on the ſub- 

* ed of his brotner [Captain Shirley] not being employed at 

en 16 ; 


Lord Ferte- Lord. Forteſcue recommended the paying a. bounty of five 
ſear. guineas a man to all fuch militia men who" had ferved three 
Jie ind be would enlift again. 
Lord 1 Lad TFeymouth owned he felt the foree of the objections 


. hich had been made to the bill as it ſtood, and feared, * 
” _ 3 E 


his Majeſty to raiſe it if the neceſſity of, affairs ſhould require 
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the militia could not be raiſed, if attempted to be ballotted 

for, at leaſt not without great uneaſineſs and trouble, he was 
therefage for confining the bill to the volunteer companies. 

Lord Stormont ſaid, as the bill was pafſed unanimouſly by Lord Sror- 

the other Houſe. of Parliament, and authoriſed his Majeſty ment. 

to call out a large force for the national defence, he certainly 

ſhould give it his vote as it then ſtood, was he not convinced 

that it would claſh with other ſervices, and poffibly impede 

the recruiting of the army, which was, in his mind, an ob- 


ject of the kit importance. * | 
Earl of, Dartmouth ſaid, it was true that difficulties might Ear Dart- 
attend raiſing a new militia, It as the exigency of affairs mouth. 


required it, and as the other Houſe of Parliament had unani- 
mouſly adopted the meaſure, he ſhould giye it his ſupport. 
Earlof Hillſborough expreſſed his fears that if the bill were Earl of 
altered, the other Houſe would throw it out; he ſaid the bill HilGoreugh 
did not oblige the new militia to be raiſed, it only empowered 


it, His Lordſhip ſpoke very ſtrongly in favour of the bill 
and ſaid, he ſhould vote for it as it then ſtood. 

Duke of . Beaufort and other Lords ſpoke likewiſe pro and puke of 
con, and ſeveral of thoſe above-mentioned were up twice or Beaufort. 
thrice each. 4 

At ten the Houſe divided on the queſtion, ** that the clauſe 
empowering his Majeſty to order the militia to be augmentec! to 
double its preſent number,” ſtand part of the bill, which was 
carried in the negative. Contents, 22 ; not contents, 39. 

Various amendments were then propoſed reſpecting the vo- 
lunteer companies, and carried. At half after ten the com- 
mittee roſe, a 

The following is an exact liſt of the laſt diviſton, by which 
the ſcheme of ballotting for 30,000 militia men, was thrown 


out. 

Duke of Glouceſter, Duke of Beaufort, 
Grafton, Chandos, 
Richmond, Northumberland, 
Bolton, Earl of Denbigh, 
Devonſhire, Sandwich, 
Ancaſter, Oxford, 
Portland, Dartmouth, 

Mancheſter, | _ Waldegrave, _ 
14: bst Marie, n . - +  Alleburahim,” 

Marquis of Rockingham, . Loudoun, © 

Earl of Pembroke, NMNorchington, 
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Earl of Winchelſea, 
Eſſex, 
Abingdon, 
— 
* ove 
Hf Jerley, | 
holmondeley, 
Abercorn, 
Ferrers, 
Effingham, 
Harrington, 
T PA 7] Zower, 
Ion. 
Egremont, 
Radnor, 
Chatham, 
>Viſeount Hereford, 
d bac ' Weymouth, 
1 Stormont, 
| bs 1 Falmouth, 
* rds Abergavenny, 
; — De 41 
* E Edgecumbe, 
e u enen 
* Ponſonby, 
4% 1.7 51 2:5 Walpole, 
01 010 e Sondes, 
Bt - £5149 22221 Foley, 
OE ! v 
Ay * , 


L 
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Jy. 
Jo b Y:4i;y NG nite pubſie buſineſs, 
; * On the 3d of July, the ſeſſion was cloſed. 
„ the King e ſee the end of the Common's debates. 
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Hillſborougb. 


Viſcount Townſhend, 


Dudley. 


Lords le Deſ penſer, 


Willoughby de Broke, 
Montfort, 
Amherſt, 
Rivers, 
Tburlow, 
Biſhops Worceſter, 
Lincoln. 
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A 
2 Earl of, ſupports 


the motion relative to the 
commiſſionersꝰ manifeſto 65 
ſpeaks in the debate reſpect- 
ing the removal of the Earl of 
Sandwich 288 
—— oppoſes the addreſs to the 
King on the Spaniſh reſcript 500 
Addrefs of the Lords to the King on 
his ſpeech at the opening of the 
ſeffion 4 
—— — the King's anſwer thereto 
48 
140 


Admiralty inſtructions 


Allwright, Capt. examined at the 


bar reſpecting the management of 
Greenwich-Hoſpital 2249 
called to the bar again on 
the ſame bulineſs 323 
Amherſt, Lord, joins in the debate 

on the bill for augmenting the mi- 


litia 56g 


Baillie, Capt, examined at the bar, 
relative to the management of 
Greenwich-Hoſpital 167 

— called again to the bar and ex- 

-amined on the ſame buſineſs 177 


Baillie, Capt. called to the bar at 


other times, and examined on va- 
rious matters, 178, 199, 231, 241, 
307, 315, 300, 370. . 
Ball, Mr. examined at the bar, rela- 
tive to the management of Green- 
wich- Hoſpital 177 
Barker, Mr. examined concerni 
the affair of Greenwich -Hoſpital 


2 

Bathurſt, Earl, ſupports the kart 8. 
Saudwich in the enquiry into the 
management of Greenwich-Ho- 
ſpital 186 
conſiders the evidence pro- 
duced on the above. enquiry as of 
no weight 465 
Bearcroft, Counſellor, examined at 
bar, relative to the man ent 
of Greenwich- Hoſpital 366 
Beſſon, Lieut, examined at the bar, 
relative to the above bufineſs 38 
Bolton, Duke of, wiſhes for a publie 
enquiry into the conduct of mi- 
—— 29 
moves for the reading of the 
bill to try Admiral Keppel on 
ſhore * tot 

| moves for the ſecond readin 

of the above bill on the ſame day 
1083 
moves for a committee of the 
Houſe on the above bill 103 


* 


3 


Bolton, Duke of, objects to ſome 
amendments propeſcd by the Lord 
„Chancellor to be made to the above 

op 33 116 

— rſs to ſu port, the charac* 
ter of Admiral Keppel, as 10 cou- 
rage and conduct 118 

D complains of not being able 
to procure the memorial ſent to 
. the, admiralty- board, relative to 
Admiral Keppel's trial 121 

a complains of his letters being 
delayed — ſtopped at the poſt- 
office 122 

vindicates the abſent Earl of 

Briftol 136 
— Þ an amendment in 
the court-mirtig} bill 152 
ps" ſupports tbe Earl of Briſtol's 
eech, tend ing to the removal of 

ebe Fart of Sandwich i 275 
1 makes a motion relative to 

Admiral Harland ering his flag 

1 342 
—ſins.n the debate on the 
motion for, printing the proceed- 

1, vgs. on the Greenwich-Hoſpital 


: * nquiry ' 496 


— makes a motion againſt pro- 


roguing the Parliament 4 
perl Mr. examined at the = 
relative to the management of 
Greenwich. Hoſpital 324 
Bid, Ear of, attacks the Ear] of 


ot rangers on the fate of the navy | 


27 

1 I the Houſe notice of an 

10 intended mbtion 180 

moves far the copies * on 
— —- conyoys, &c. 

parts b motion = 

"dz 1 trying N —— Paltiſer 224 

— wakes a tending to 

en the removal o% Lenz Sandwich 


en | . 
Enger fs Rates us condition of 
OY avy —— the time of iel. 

He N * 1 

. of che 
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„ — compares 


D 


1 


houſe of Bourbon with our own 


| 205 
Briſtol, Earl of, ſpeak hto the *. 6 
tempts of the French on the iſland 
of Jerſey 316 
ſupports the motion on the Ml ( 
diftrefles of Ireland ; 
—— — ſupports the fame meaſure in 
a ſubſequent debate 394 
—— joms in the complaint of the 
want of difcipline on board our 
fleets 340 
— rephes to the Earl of Sand- 
wich in the debate on the militia MW = 
and navy bills 524 
ſupports his arguments, uſed 
in a former debate, reſpecting the 


navy 544 
goes into a kind of general 
examination of the ftate of the 
navy 556 | 
Brown, Launcelot John, examined 
at the bar, relative to the manage 
ment of G:eeawich-Hoſpital 366 
Burrel, Sir Meyrick, examined at 
the bar or the ſame huſinets 323 
Butler, Mr. examined at the bar, 
relative to the management of 
Greenwich- Hoſpital 302 
—ĩ 1 examination, as drawn 
up by Mr. Murphy, when the for- 
mer ſhould come to be examined 
at the bar 30; 


— -Pp 1 


C 
C Lord, joins in the debate 
on the commiſſtoners manifeſto 
50 
—— conſiders the manifeſto a 
a weak and wicked publication 97 
joins in the debate on the 
"enquiry into the management of 
| Greenwich Hoſpital — 
ſapports the Earl of Shel- 
burne's motion, relative to the Ss 
fairs of Ireland 1 
— — the evident 


give 


r 


ziren on the Greenwich -Haſpital 
enquiry 465 
Carol, Lieu. examined at the bar, 
relative to the management of 
Greenwich - Hoſpital 176 
Chads, Capt. examined at the bar, 
relative to the management of 
Greenwich - Hoſpital 111 
— — examined again I 


Chancellor, Lord. See Thurlow. 


Chandos, Duke of, moves for an ad- 


dreſs to the King on his ſpeech at 
the opening of the ſeflion 1 
——— oppoſes the motion for 
an enquiry into the ſtate of the 
navy 133 
ſpeaks againſt the motion 
for papers reſpecting convoys, &c. 
20 
ſpeaks to the motion - 
tive to the diſtreſſes of Ireland 


the ſame ſubject 390 
Cheſterfield, Earl of, replies to the 
Duke of. Richmond, on his ſum- 
ming up the, evidence relative to 
the Greenwich- FE enquiry. 
6 


ſ in defence of the 
bill for the more peedy manning 
the nay $55 

Cooke, Mr. Ganyocd at the bar, 


relative to the management of 


3 ital 300 
Coventry, Earl of, oppoſes the mo- 
tion for an addreſs to the King on 


his ſpeech 4 
ſpeaks in the debate on 


the bill to 1 Admiral Keppel on 


ſbore 


180 
— — — * 25 


ports the motion for 


the xemovyal,of the Earl of Jad” 


- wich-from office; 
—— oppoſes the vote of exe 
— eeiney > + 80 


nds. union Ph | 
: — on the fi fame (abje@ 


the Am . 1 
Cowley, Mr. examined. at the — 


3 
2 in another debate on 


. 


relative to the man t ot 
Greenwich Hoſpit 1 201 
Cowley, Mr. further ah on 
the above bufinefs 249, 299 
Craven, Lord, ſupports. the motian 
for the rem Ft of the Earl of 
Sandwich from officſste 291 
Cuſt, Mr. examined at” the bar, rela- 
tive to the management ot Green- | 
 wich-Hoſpital © 296 
Cypriani, Mr. examined at the Bar, 
reſpecting the repairs in the paint- 
ed hall at Greenwich W 


5 
Da. tmouth, Earl of, oppoſes the mo- 


tion relative to the number of vic- 
tuallers ſent to the Delau are 2098 
— ſupports the bill for abg- 


menting the militia LY x 


Debates on the addreſs tothe 
on his ſpeech at the opening of. 
the ſeſſion e 

on the motion for the com- 
miſfioners“ manifeſto 49” 

on the bill to try Admital 
Keppel on ſhore i 01 
——— on the motion for papers” 
bepectiag Greenwich- ang oe 
f 
— on the Dake of Bolton's ma- 
| rine bill = 
———— 0n the Duke of Rial | 
motion on the ſtate of the =—_ 


Kc. 
on adjournitig for er u 
iptenged -aquityY' into the ſite of 
reenwich ofpita} ©* 143 
— on 4ccommBbaating the mem- 


bers of the e obe dne 
146 
2 1% er e g Oreen- 
ch Fo r Nn 149 
Te on the en ry in into the "Hotpmal 
men "of 
v nh 38) 34 $: Y at 


2 


207 32160 ( 479; — 


Debates on the petition againſt the 
ſewers' pin 174 
— on the Greenwich-Hoſpital 
enquiry, continued 175 
on the Earl of Briſtol giving 
notice of an intended motion 180 


— os the Greenwich-Hoſpital 


enquiry, continued 186 
———— On the motion for papers re- 
lative to the trial of Sir Hogh Pal- 
liſer 190 
on dbe further proceedings 


on the Greenwich -Hoſpital enqui- 


I 
4th on the motion reſpeaio? 
convoys, ſhips at Toulon, &c. 200 
con the motion reſpeQing the 
_victuallers, &c. going to the river 
Delaware 207 


V= on the motion againſt n 
Sir Hugh Palliſer * 


——— on the further continuance 


of the Greenwich · Hoſpital enqui- 


— on uſing che Earl of Sand- 


wich's name 233 
- on the Earl of Briſtols mo- 


tion to remove the Earl of Sand- 


wich 251 
— onthe further. proceedings 
on the Greenwich- -Holpitatenqui- 


ary 295 
on the further uiry into 
" that buſineſs n 


32 
on the Duke of Grafton 5 


1 of the mutiny on 


be ard the Defiance 0 
Rus on the Duke of Bolton's on 
relative to Admiral Harland 
eie bi. fag 
on the urther' proceedings 
on the enquiry into the manage- 


went of Greenwich-Hoſpital, 343 


* on the Margyie of Rocking: - 
thaw s motion, tive to the 15 


reſſes of Ireland 372 


i D. I X. 


1323 
A ſtate of Ire- 


342 


on the further proceedings * 


on the enquiry iato the manage 
ment of Greenwich-Hoſpital 381 
Debates on the Earl of Shelburne 
propoſition, relative to e ſlate of 
Ireland 389 
on the further proceedings 
on the Greenwich Hoſpital cnqui- 
6 
on the ſervants and * 
tax bill 


on the ſecond reading of * 


convict bill 478 
. oon the clerk of the aſſize 7 
id. 


on the ſecond reading of the 
bill for reſtraining the Eaſt-India 
dividends for a limited time 
——— on the vote of credit bill 480 
— on the motion for printing 
the proceedings on the Green- 
wich. Hoſpital enquiry 
- on the motion againſt pro- 
roguing the Parliament 497 
on Lord Weymouth's meſ- 
ſage from the King, 3 » 
the Spaniſh reſcri 


— on the Fel reading of = 


bill to augment the militia and 
man the navy $17 
on the bill to remove dith- 
culties with reſpect to manning 
the navy $5 
on the third reading of the 
ſaid bill 55 
in the committee on the bull 
to augment the militia 564 
Denbigh, Earl of, interrupts a wit- 
neſs in. the courſe of the enquiry 
into the management of Green- 
_ wich-Hoſpiral 33 
—  — ſupports the motion 
prigting the proceedings on the 
above enquiry 486 
Derby, Earl of, N 4, the addreſs 
to the King on his ſpeech 16 
condemns the meaſures of the 


minifters in general, and the com- 
miſſioners manifeſto i in N 


PS. 


48596 


1 N =: 
Eſtimates reſpecting the navy, cc. 


137, 138 
Everiſt, Mr. called to the bar, in 


Derby, Earl of, ſupports the motion 
for the intended accommodation 
of the members of the Houſe of 
Comm 147 

—— ſupports a ſecond motion on 
the ſame buſineſs I 54 

—— joins in the debate on the 
militia and navy bill 523 

—— oppoſes the militia and navy 
bill 548 

Dudley, Lord, ſupports the Earl of 


Sandwich in the enquiry into the 


ſtate of Greenwich-Hoſpital 152 
———— oppoſes the printing of the 
proceedings on the Greenwich- 
Hoſpital enquiry 497 
replies to the Duke of Man- 


cheſter in the debate on the militia 


and navy bill 928 


E 


Eden, William, Eſq, called to the 
bar, on the enquiry into the ma- 
nage ment of Greenwich · Hoſpital 

171 

Engham, Earl of, condemns the 

King's ſpeech, and the propoſed 

addreſs thereon 5 11 

ſpeaks in ſupport of the 
Duke of Bolton's marine bill 130 

— - approves of the motion 
for the accommodation of the 
members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons 155 

— ſupports the moticn for 
the removal of the Earl of Sand- 
wich from office 291 

joins in the debate on the 

diſtreſſes of Ireland 393 

replies to the Earl o 
Chefterfield in the debate on the 
Greenwich-Hoſpital enquiry! 465 

— oppoſes the vote of credit 

Www 482 

e———— joins in the debate on the 

militia and navy bill 540 

Vor. XII. 


X. 


the enquiry into the 
of Greenwich- Hoſpital 68 
— called up a ſecond time 170 
— — further examined on the 

above bulineſs 231 


F 
3 


Ferrers, Lord, offers to raiſe on 


hundred men, provided they were 


not to be ſent out of the county-- 
- _ 


Fielding, Sir John, examined at the 


bar, relative to the management 
of Greenwich-Hoſpita!l 382 
Forteſcue, Lord, makes a motion for 
papers relative to Greenwich-Ho- 
ſpital 7 166 
joins in the debate on-the 
Earl of Briſtol's intended motion 


G 
Glaſs, a penſioner, examined at the 


of Greenwich-Hoſpital 300 
Godby, Mr. examined at the bar 
relative to the management 
Greenwich-Hoſpital 315 
Goff, a penfioner, examined at the 
bar, relative to the management 
of Greenwich- Hoſpital 296 


Gordon, Lieut. examined at the 


bar relative to the above bufineſs 

Gower, Earl, riſes to defend =” 
Farl of Carliſle's character 

—cCo in the debate on the 
bill to try Admiral Keppel on 
ſhore | | 114 
miſe on the motion on the diftrefies 
of Ireland 2536 
Eece Gower, 


| 


188 


7 


| 


: 


| 


| 
bar, relative to the management 


Gower, Earl, makes a motion rela- 
>, ;tive to the diſtreſles of Ireland 
bt e157 338 
„ recommends great caution in 
As the 1 on that buſineſs 


Ne ag f 


377 
— ſpeaks i in a like ſtile in a fur- 


Ta W on the lame ſubject 
Pn. 392 
joins in the debate on the 
=; militia and navy bill 
{Graiton, Duke of, joins in the de- 
©x-bate on the commitlioners* ma- 
e nifeſio 49 
— — Lord Lyttelton as 
the Drawcanfir of adminiſi;ation 
184 73 
poppen the Duke oi Rich- 
8 8 — motion for an enquiry in- 


to the ſtate of the navy 132 
—— * again on that ſubject 
0 2006 134 


— joins in the debate on the 
o motion for papers reſpecting Sir 
21 Hough Palliſer's trial 193 
— ſuppotis the motion for the 
— of the Earl of Sandwich 
291 
| — informs the Houſe of the 
„ mutiny on board the | Defiance 
„ man of war | 340 
— — ſupports the motion relative 
to Admiral Harland ſtriking his 
YU lag — „ , 343 
. the. miniſters to re- 
tire from place, as the only means 
a df-procuripg.unavimity $42 
t eſlates his objections to the 
ee militia and navy bill 547 
| reprobates almoſt the whole 
35 Ahe militia act 568 
zGreenwich- Hoſpital, See Debates. 


4 8 


1 beads of the Duke of 


2+<:Richmond's ſpeech, previous to 


ec: the Hogſe.going into aicommitiee | 


392 ire Gp oulengement of * 

Serthat Hoſpjtgloezs:- . 
ant —— wotives. for making this 
2x. 20fal eſtabliſhment + + 156 


= Fj 2 


545 


———cailed to 


Ireland to 1 for 2 certai 


X. 


Greenwich-Hoſpital, on the abu 
of charitable foundations in gene 
ral 15 Iftigdf/ 15 

ſtate of the revenues 

the above Hoſpital 15 

roy al charter of 1 incorpo 

ration and new commitiion ib 


upon Capt. Baillic's * 


N. 


plaint 


mone : granted by Par, a 
ment to that Hoſpital 34 


H 


Haliſax, Mr. called to the bar and 
iworn, in ſupport: of the bill to 
trying Admiral Keppel on _ 


Hillſbor« ogh, Earl of, ſupports i 
bill for the augmentation ef th 
the militia 57 
Holroyd, Capt. examined at tb 
bar, relative to the | managewen 


of Greenwich-Hoſpital 176 
J 


Jackſon, Mr. (judge advocate) cal 
to the bar, and examined on thi 
motion againſt uxing Sir Hug! 
Palliſer = Nitrat 
James, Sir William, examined. 
the bar, relative to the manage 
ment ot Greenwich; Hoſpital 30 
Ibbetſon, Mr. called to the bar, of 
the enquiry into the managemen 
ot Greenu ich- Hoſpital 161 
called to ms bar a ſecond 
time aq (71 17 
ihe bar a thir | 
OH- dine 17 
called to the bar at 
times 176, 17% 78, 243, 3 
Ireland, account of the value 0 


goods exported from England-4 
that kingdom, and i fron 


L 


time 


NI 


Dee, 


time 


2710 — 77 - 


Keppe 


N 
K 


deppel, Admiral, copy of the thanks 
voted him by the Houſe of Lords 

: 2122 
yp his anſwer to the addreſs of 
the Houſe of Lords, on his ſpeech 
at the opening of the ſeſſion 48 


L 


Landaff, Biſhop of, moves for leave 
to bring in the adultery bill 156 
Le Deſpenſer, Lord, oppoſes the 
motion againſt trying Sir Hugh 


Palliſer 21 
| Le Fevre, Mr. examined at the bar, 
ris ih relative to the management of 
ct the Greenwich-Hoſpital 233 
examined further on the 
at th ſame ſubject 249, 382 
zewenß Lit of the Peers who voted for the 
1708” removal of the Earl of Sandwich 
f-om office 294 
— of the laſt divifion, by which 
the ſcheme of balloting for 30, ooo 
) cal militia-men was thrown out 571 
on theFLyttelton, Lord, joins in the debate 
Hug on the motion reſpecting the com- 
21 mifſioners' maniteito 75 
ned a ſupports the arguments 
anage made uſe of for the removal of 
1:0 the Earl of Sandwich 281 
ar, 0 PC 
zemen 


NM 


ſecond KO f ©! 85 £2 — 

17 FMarſom, John, examined at the 
thing bar, reſpecting the management 
17. of Greenwich-Hoſpital 249 
| otheF{Mancheſter, Duke ot, joins- in the 
z, 13:4 debate on the dill.ts try Admiral 
ue o Keppel on ſnore 1113 
d roplies to the Earl of 
d fro Sandwich in the courſe: of the 
dertau above debate 118 
— 


- moves for proper accom - 


1 
modations for the members of the 
Houſe of Commons 1346 
Mancheſter, Duke of, replies to 
Lord Weymouth in the cburſe vf 
the above debate ib, 
— — — makes a ſecond motion on 
the above bufinefs i nge 
moves for an account of 
the number of victuallers bound 
for the river Delaware 207 
—— ſpeals in ſ of the 
motion on the dittrefles of Irela 


2 1201 oF 


£ " 
C3 + 


337 

Joins in the debate ow the 
diſtreſſes of Ireland” © 39 
—— oppoſes the vote of „ 


bill 
aehgre on 


—— ſpeaks in the 
the militia and navy pill 527 
— — joins again in the debate 
on the ſame ſub | 
rains = the Duke o 
Richmond in the debate on” the 
militia bill 567 
Mansfield, Lord, joins in the debate 
on the managementof W 
Hoſpital = ** 
conſiders the motion again 
trying Sir Hugh Palnſer as ex- 
tremely impr uuns 
diſcuſſes the queſtion relative 
to the mme Grcenwieh. 
Hoſpital 473 
—— accuſes the Duke of Rich- 
mond of miſrepreſentation 95 
Marine hill. See Debates. 
Marſh, Mr. examined at the bar, 
relative to the ae ens} pos. 
Greenwich-Hoſpitall 177 


Maule, Mr. examined at ey 


relative to the ine of 
Greenwich- Hoſpitat' - + heal 


——— called to the 
time { 220 4! . 9175 
Want, the cook; * ati the 
bar, relative to the * ent 
of Greenwich - Hoſpital 296 
Morgan, Mr. examined at the bar, 
eee ses ng, 


1 


ve to the,management of 


3 a ——— 381 
Mr. examined at the bar, 


Nelstirs, ta the management of 
© + nv Apt Oo! - —_— 368, 372 
* in 1202 $8 


ir 
| Jp Dea no N 


Feb. 24 of the ordinary eſtĩi- 
due Mates of, aunles various years 


862 1n9msth&y : worm er 137 
M1 ao 15035 0 
£45 Hic p 


Peterborough, Biſhop of, oppoſes 
the motion for an addreſs to the 
King bay ſpeech 19 

peaks in the debate on the 
* cop mifflaners mani ſeſto 62 
replies to ſome parts of 

24 eke e Lord Chancellor's ſperch in 
above debate „ 94 

| mouth, Earl of, ſeconds the mo- 
5 ion. ſor an addreſs to the King on 


-A 1 3 to the management of 


5 nwich- Hoſpital 1  3HT 


o | ; ceedings on 225 commiſſioners' 
| es, 99 
E — againſt thts negative being 
as put on the wotion to remove the 
Earl of Sandwich from office 292 


| YoE! 
bg === againſt the motion to ad- 


2:51: D62lures ! 554 012444) 33 1 512 
2 1 againſt the b bill for the more 


> oo HABEITo0: cd 1 deb od at 560 
181 * 7 | 
. allo 545 3 


3 
rice, Mr. examined at "the Har, 


of the Lords againſt the pro- 


. the King ſor a change ol . 


ein- peedy and e ffectual manuing de 


9. 


* 


Radnor, Rar * inne the debate 
reſpecting the Pineal bi "— 
by proxies 7 100UuI i45 
1 — John, Examined a theber, 
0 ing t — of 
' Greenwich-Haſpital. . 240 
Ravenſworth, Lord, joins in the de 
bate on the enquiry into the ma 
nagement of Greenwich -Hoſpital 
199 
Richmond, Duke of, joins in the de- 
bate on the commiſſioners mani 
fello _ 
— replies to the Earls Sf 
folk and Gower, in the courſe 0 
the above debate 
moves for a of the 
charges, trial, EC. Admira 
Keppel 1 
— mores for certain pape! 
reſpecting the management © 
Greenwich- Hoſpital | 12 
enters into an altereatio 
with the Earl of Sandwich on the 
above-bulineſs | 12 
— — replies to the objection 
of the Lord Chancellor 12! 
— ſpeaks in ſupport of the 
Duke of Bolton's marine bill 14c 
| - makes a motion to en 
quite into the ſtate of the navy 
13 
- an. his motion ſeparate 
by fs 01649 U 
— — 0 to put of the-en 
quiry into the ſtate of Greenwich 
Hoſpital tor a week - 14 
replies to Lord Stormon 
in the debate —— 
tice of voting by pronies 


—— — moves for ſome par 
. reſpecting < 
pi Dane 36 of ha- - 

— heads of his ipeechy-p 
vious to the Houle going into 
committee to enquire into th 


tal 156 
Richmond, Duke of, reſumes the 


w—— {ypports the Earl of Pri- 
ſtol in his intended motion 183 
nu oes for copies of all the 
þ a againſt Sir Hugh Pal - 
liier 7 
comments upon the argu- 
ments of the Duke of Chandos 
204 
is ſevere on the conduct 
of the Chancellor, for oppoſing 
the motion relative to the victual- 
lers ſent to the Delaware 208 
makes a motion againſt 
trying Sir Hugh Palliſer 209 
— — ſupports the Earl of Bri- 
ſtol's arguments for the removal of 
the Earl of Sandwich 
- 0108 in the debate on the 
motion relative to the diſtrefles of 
Ireland 339 
——— ſupports the ſame enqui 
an a — ; — 
— ſums up the evidence on 
the enquiry into the management 
of Greenwich-Hoſpital 399 
— —— oppoſes the Eaſt-India di- 
; vidend bill 9 479 
moves ſor prin the 
proceedings on the — 
Hoſpital enquiry 485 
— — ſupports the motion againſt 
proroguing the Parliament 


for a of meaſures cor 
joins in the debate on the 
bill to augment the mifitia 
Rockingham, Marquis of, produces 
the American commiſſioners ma- 
niſfeſto 
— — the nature and 


. epports the bill for trying 
Admiral Keppel on ſnore 


1 
mangement of Greenwich Hoſpi- 


3 


498 
moves to addreſs the King 


6 W ſtate of 
566 | 


—— . 48 
— 


tendency of that manifeſtio 51 


1 2 


Rockingham, 
the Houſe with don for omg 


moving the thanks of the = | 
Admiral Keppel Seer 4 


je ves money 
14%. „ 210 


— ares the diftreMlch'dfIre= 
land OL +6437 v7 — 325 
— — replies to the o of 
his motion for the relief of that 
kingdom 332 
—— riſes, at a different time, 
and — to the fame ſabje& 
2 
ſupports the motion 124 
proroguing the Parliament 
ſpeaks in the debate on the 
militia and navy bill $17 


PF 


pports the mo- 
tion for an addreſs to the King 
his ſpeech 
replies to the artack of che 
Earl of Briſto li! 28 
joins in the debate on the 
bill to try Admiral ö — 


ſhore Erd 
replies to the Dike- of Bol- 
ton in the courſe of the above — 
bate 
—— enters into * l 
with the Duke of Richmond on 
the affair of rene Toon 
— 13 Ms 8 
oppeſts the motion 


Sandwich, Earl of, fu 


ie ire of hhary 
iſes for not produeing 
all the e 


n 


* 


ente vs — 14 


te the Bart of Briſtol, 
in the debate on his intended mo- 
tion 183 


—— oppoſes the motion for pas 


| 


= NI 
— — — the nil. of Sit 


rn f 193 
Spodevich, Earl of, 0 againſt he 
motion for papers * con- 
ö, cc 202 
nn ce, 10 defend his conduct 
$againk the Earl of Briſtol reſpec- 
Irting the tate of the navy 268 
evade anſwering a queſtion, 
Acrelative to the attempts of the 
French on 8 ot Jerſey 


TY 


318 
w tha charge of the 


—— 
want — on board the 
fleet 340 


— enters on his defence, rela- 
tive to the management of Green- 
wich- Hoſpital 343 


— cOoiucides with the motion 


{ for printing the proceedings on 
* — chbbigeyal enquiry 
8 Sd 486 
— lawents the coll. reception 
of themilitia aud navy bill 520 
<=—— propoſes an amendment in 
the bull for more ſpeedily and ef- 
/fefiully: manning the nary 551 
— Mr. examined at the bar, 
rclative to the management of 
Greenwich-Hoſpitsl 178 
Shelburne, Earl of, {peaks to a va- 
S mdiy of mattefe, in the courle of 
-therdebate on the addreſses 33 
| — joins in the debate on the 
notion relativexto the commiſſio- 
.caers:manifetto : | 84 
replies to the Lord Chan- 
#+eclior in the courſe of the above 
debate it A2: 95 
Di i in — 
chin to try, Admiral Kerrel. on 
— 108 
replies to an attack of the 
Lord Chancellor 112 
[ ſupports the motion for 
- -uar>Enquiry: antot the Wits of the 
; Sbayyoviiclsr notion 317 10 91114 3 


beinen the 


N , 


: 


3 


D 


An de 


2 
motion for pa rs reſpecting Sir 


Hugh palliler' $ — 198 
Shelburne, Earl of, joins in the de. 

bate relative to the removal -of the 

Earl of Sandwich 290 
— ſpeaks to the motion rela- 
tive to the diſtreſſes of Ireland 


E 


339 
ſupports the motion rela- 
tive to Admiral Harland ſtriking 
his flag 342 
ſtates à propoſition to 
the confideration of the Houſe, 
relative to the ſtate of Ireland 

282 
ſpeaks in the debate on 
the motion to addreſs his Majefty 
{or a change of meafures cog 
anſwers the attacks of 

Lord Stormont 613 
enters into a minute dil- 
cvſhon of the tendency of the bill 
for manning the navv 55 
Shepherd, Dr. examined at the bar, 
relative to the management of 
Greenwich - Hoſpital 365 
Sibthorp, Mr. called to the bar, 8 
evidence on the enquiry into the 
management of Greenwich-Ho- 
ſp ral 173 
Smith, Lieut. examined at the bar 
on the fame ſubjet 249 
Stormont, Lord, joins in the debate 
on the motion relative to the com- 
miſſtianetsꝰ manifeſto | 80 
—— ſpeaks in the diſpute re- 
ſpecting the practice of — by 
proxy 1 144 
oppoſes. the arguments 
uſed for the removal of the Earl 
of Sandwick + + 2280 
—— rc to defend himſelf 
againſt the attacks of the Earl of 
. Shelburne 389 
3 ry dear relation gm 512 
— — ſupports dbe bill-Cor the 
. augmentation ef the inilitia 825 
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Suffolk Ear of, ſupports the mo- 


tion for an addreis to the King 


on his ſpeech _ | 12 

— ies to ſupport the comm'ſ- 

boners“ manifeſto 59 
T 


Thurlow, Lord (Chancellor) joins 
in the debate on the commiſfſio- 
ners? mani teſto 49 

ſpeaks again to that buli- 
nels 0 

———— 7-phes to ſeveral obſerva- 
tions in the courſe of the above 
debate 91 

— — begs pardon of the Biſhop 
of Peter borongh 96 

objects to the ſecond — 

ing ot the court · martial bill on the 

ſame day 102 

joins in the debate on the 
above bill 103 

—— replies to ſome aſſertious 
made by the Earl of Shelburne 

111 

propoſes ſome 1 
in the above bill | 

——— — objects to the Duke of 
Richmond's motion, relative to 
Greenwich-Hoſpital 128 

— explains what he meant 
by the word impertinent 129 

— propoſes to poſtpone the 
committee on the marine bill ib. 

oppoſes the motion for an 

_ enquiry into the ſtate of the navy 

132 
objects to the motion for 
the accommodation of the mem - 
bers of the Houſe of Commons 


147 


of the ſame nature | 154 
7 eee ——— 
dey board 195 


oppoſes a; ſecond motion 
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Thurlow, Lord — 
poſes the motion for puaperet re- 
lpecting convoys, &. f 

— con ſiders the motion rela- 
tive to the number of vicualiers 

| ſent to the Delaware as an impro- 


per one ak 4 (11 now es 
— — oppoſes the motion ins 
trying Sir Hugh Palliſer —-22+- 


— objects to the motion for 
the removal of the Earl of Sand» 
wich from his office 290 

oppoſes the mation rela- 
tive to Admiral Harland firiking 
his flag 1534.2 

—— ſpeaks in the debate on 
the diſtreſſes of Irelanỹd 375 

S replies to the Duke of 
Richmond in the courſe of the 
above debate 377 

— — oppoſes the Earl of Shel- 
burne's motion relative to the af- 
fairs of Ireland 5 

— ſupports the Eaſt-India 
dividend bill 480 

—— ob) jects to printing the de- 
bates on the Greenwich-Holpita 
enquiry 487 

replies to the Earl of Shel- 

burne in the debates on the bill 

for manning the navy © . 5 

— defends the militia bill 

Townſhend, Lord, ſpeaks in the de- 
bate on the diſtreſſes of Ireland 333 

ſupports the motion ſor 

the relief of that wo: — ano- 

ther debate im. 

— oppoſes the motion 
— the Parliament 


ſpeaks'a — 


providing for our home 
rw | 846 
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Weywoutks) Lord, eins — 
bate on the motion relative ti the 
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— oppoſes the mo- 
tien ſor eaquiry into the ſtate 


of the nay y oy 133 Weymouth, Lord, oppoſes the — 


- objets to the propoſed 


- accommodations for the members ——— objets to the moti n 


of the Houſe of Commons 146 
—ů— replies to the Duke of 
Richmond on the motion for pa- 
Pers relative to dir Hugh Palliſer's 
trial b 193 
_—— the motion rela- 


tive to the relief of the 
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of Ireland 
meaſure in another debate 


againſt proroguing the Parliawent 


498 
preſents a meſſage fu 
the King, relative to the Spaniſh 
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